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7. present volume has grown to a bulk which 

was certainly unexpected, and which I fear 
may be inconvenient. But the Athenian invasion 
could not be cut short, and it seemed better to 
couple it and the Carthaginian invasion together. 
The two fill up the space between Sicily as I painted 
it in the last chapter of my second volume, Sicily 
free and independent but of no prominent account 
beyond its own borders, and Sicily, as we shall 
see it in the next volume, free no longer, but 
the seat of the greatest power in the European 
world. 

In dealing with the Athenian invasion, I have 
come more nearly within the range of ordinary 
Greek scholarship than I have anywhere been called 
on to do before, save when I had to deal with the 
Sicilian odes of Pindar. I have been dealing with 
a period better known than any other period of 
Sicilian history; I might almost say better known 
than any other period of Greek history. The sixth 
and seventh books of Thucydides, forming, one might 
Say, an epic by themselves, seem not unreasonably 
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to have drawn to themselves greater attention even 
than other parts of his History. My feelings towards 
the greatest of historical teachers will be seen in 
every page. But they have never led me to forget 
that Syracuse had her contemporary historian as 
well as Athens, or to neglect the valuable traces 
of him which are to be found in the writings of 
later writers who had his works open before them. 
And it is the most satisfactory thing of all to find 
that between the story told by Thucydides and the 
story told by Philistos there was no serious dis- 
agreement, And it is not only to the great master 
himself, but to his expounders in later times, that 
my feelings of thankfulness are due. I have had 
the advantage of building on the foundation of 
Thirlwall, Arnold, Grote, and Holm. And yet I 
believe I may say with perfect truth that a diligent 
comparison of the site and the record, sometimes 
alone, sometimes with instructive companions, has 
enabled me to bring to light some facts, some views 
of facts, which have not been thought of by earlier 
scholars. 

This branch of my work has brought me, in a 
degree in which I have not been brought before and 
in which I am not likely to be brought again, within 
the range of what is called textual criticism. To one 
who has hitherto had little to do with the criticism of 
words, except so far as it is needful for criticism of 
facts, the results are sometimes astonishing. Verbal 
scholars, like Eastern scholars, seem to have laws of 
evidence different from those which are followed in 
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judging of the facts of history. According to these 
last rules, in those matters where we have to go 
by written records, the text of those records is our 
evidence, evidence with which we have no right to 
tamper. Through the whole of this present inquiry 
I have been struck at every step by the way in 
which certain scholars, whenever they cannot under- 
stand a passage in Thucydides, at once rush off to put 
something of their own in its stead. Thucydides’ 
own style is confessedly hard. That is to say, it 
is hard to construe; for the meaning is often per- 
fectly plain when the construing is hardest, and 
some passages which are hard to construe in the 
library are easy enough on the top of Epipolai. 
And Thucydides’ style being hard, his text was 
yet more likely to be corrupted by transcribers than 
the text of other writers. We often feel morally 
certain that the text is corrupt; once or twice, by 
help of quotations in ancient writers, we can prove 
it to be corrupt. But, save in this last kind of 
case, the text, as we have it, is our evidence. We 
must deal with our witness as we find him. We 
must take his statement for what it 1s worth; 
we must not put some other statement instead of it. 
We must construe his words, if we can; if we can- 
not construe them, we must honestly say that we 
cannot. We must in no case put our own words 
into the mouth of our witness, and make him say 
something that he does not say. We must not be 
ashamed to practise the greatest lesson of all lessons, 
to dare to confess that there are things which we 
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do not know. For instance I do not profess to 
know what Thucydides wrote or what he meant, 
where, in the Letter of Nikias (vil. 13. 2), our pre- 
sent text gives us ér avropohias tpopace. Giller, 
Arnold, Grote, all made praiseworthy attempts to 
construe the words; but their attempts have not 
pleased everybody. In the very first page of 
Miiller-Striitbing’s Thukydideische Forschungen there 
is a long list of guesses which ingenious men have 
wished to put instead of the words of the witness. 
One says it should be atrovoyias; and adrovopias 
and avropodtas might certainly be confounded. Only 
it is not clear that adrovoyias would make any better 
sense than avrowodias. But then others suggest 
vhoxorrias, others ourodoyias or \uHodoyias. Between 
these last two the choice is easy. Random foraging 
of this kind is far more likely to bring in stones 
than bread, 

At the same time, while the historian must set 
his face against conjectural emendation, he will not 
forget that there are emendations which are not 
conjectural. It is not conjectural emendation when 
the editor of an imperfect inscription fills up its 
blanks with the formal words which his experience 
teaches him must have stood there. And in the 
texts of written books there are cases where mean- 
ing and paleography so happily play into one an- 
other's hands that an emendation carries full con- 
viction with it. Such a case is when Mr, Bywater, 
for the meaningless xapSia Kat cow of the new 
"AOnvaiwv Todureta (c. 40), substituted Kat idia Kat 
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kowyn (KAIIAIAI for KAPAIAI). Such emendation 
as this is not conjecture at all; it is the keen in- 
stinct of the true expert seeing his way straight 
to the right thing. 

After all, it is very wonderful how little the 
whole process of text-tinkering affects the facts of 
history. In this volume there is one case only in 
which a question of the reading at all touches the 
narrative. And this is not in Thucydides, but in 
Plutarch. It is the question about the reading 
Kedevobérras or katahevoOévras in the 28th chapter 
of the Life of Nikias, of which I have more to say 
in Appendix XXIII. 

I have now again to go through the pleasant 
work of thanking those who have helped me. To 
Mr, Arthur Evans my obligations are as deep as 
ever for the benefit of his companionship by the 
Kakyparis and the Assinaros, as well as for constant 
guidance on every numismatic pomt. But in the 
actual siege of Syracuse my first debt is to Mr. 
Goodwin. I spoke in my former preface of the gain 
which I had drawn from inquiries which he and 
I carried out together on Achradina and Epipolai. 
Deeply have they profited me in this volume, as also 
have other inquiries by the gorge of the Akragantine 
Hypsas and the Bridge of the Dead. And I have 
now above all to thank him for the never-to-be- 
forgotten kindness of looking over all the proofs of 
this volume, and for the precious suggestions which 
he has made to me on endless points. Mr. Goodwin 
and I naturally approach the narrative of Thucy- 
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dides from somewhat different sides. And it is the 
ereatest satisfaction to me to find his skilled textual 
scholarship coming on all important poimts to the 
same conclusions which I reach by a slightly dif- 
ferent path. Through the whole story, on every 
question of moment, I find myself supported by 
his sound judgement and the sound judgement of 
Holm against the endless vagaries of rash guessers 
and incompetent interpreters. Holm too I have to 
thank in a more personal way, Professor Beloch 
also, and Dr. Lupus of Strassburg, for the kindly 
and appreciative notices in which they have intro- 
duced my former volumes to continental scholars. 
Mr. Hicks too has been as kind and helpful as ever 
in all matters bearmg on inscriptions ; and in the 
boundless knowledge of Mr. Boase and Mr. Watson 
of Brasenose I have found Quellen, the path to 
which is not hard to seek, and which, unlike so 
many of the streams of Sicily, are never dry. 


OXxFoRD: 


February ist, 1892. 
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p- 5, 1. 5 from bottom, dele “had.” 

p- 16, note 4, for “ 434” read “‘ 424.” 

p- 26, note 3. The paper of G. M. Columba, “La Prima Spedizione 
Ateniese in Sicilia” is printed in the ‘‘ Archivio Storico Siciliano,’ New 
Series, Year XII. p. 65 (Palermo, 1887). 

p. 30, note 2, for “islet ” read “ isles.” 

p- 41, note 1, for Meconvn read Meconyn. 

p- 53, 1. 14, for “largest” read “ laxest.” 

P- 59, note I, yryvoipeba seems the truer reading in the passage from Thucy- 
dides, but in any case the construing is hard and the sense fairly clear. 

p- 59, note 3, for of read oi. 

p- 63,1. 10 from bottom, and note 3. Perhaps this passage of Thucydides 
shows that “ Morgantina” is a better form than ‘‘ Morgantia” (see vol. i. p. 
154): but both are in use, and I see that I have used both. 

p- 83, l. 9, for “ Castellamare” read “ Castellammare.” 

p- 84, 1.13. On the internal state of Carthage just now, and the causes of 
her inaction, see more below, p. 447. 

p- 91, 1. 8 from bottom, for “ brought forth in the Athenian assembly ” read 
“had brought with them.” : 

p- 93, 1.14. On the order of the names of the generals, see below, p. 614. 

p- 98, note I, for covAdwoww read kwAvovow. 

p- 104, 1. 7 from bottom. I do not know howI came to miss the passage in 
Aristophanés (Lysist. 287 et seqq.) where this Démostratos is spoken of, as it 
was referred to both by Thirlwall (iii. 369) and Holm (ii. 408). The passage 
is rather long to quote; but, from it and the scholia on it, it looks as if the 
Adénia had coincided, not with the sailing of the fleet, but with the assembly 
in which Nikias and Démostratos spoke. Holm says that the reference may be 
to some later speech of Démostratos, but that would hardly mend matters. And 
the assembly in which Démostratos gave counsel mAciy és SuxeAiay and émXitas 
katahéyew ZaxvyGiev is surely either this one or one earlier. Thirlwall accepts 
the passage as showing Plutarch’s account to be mistaken, and he remarks that 
the counsel about the Zakynthian heavy-armed “‘ would have suggested a very 
different notion of the tenor of the decree from that which we gain from 
Thucydides and Plutarch.” I do not quite see this. The special mention of 
Zakynthos among all the places from which allies were to be brought together 
most likely refers to something which we do not know about, and the scholiast 
does not seem to have known any better. Zakynthos was an ally of Athens 
and on the road to Sicily; it might easily come in in some way or other, and 
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we must remember the zeal shown by the Zakynthians on behalf of Korkyra 
in Thue. i. 47. 2. 

p. 105,1.14. The higher criticism has found out that this picture of the 
map-making comes from the irony of the Sikeliot Timaios. See below, p. 639. 
It reads to me much more like a genuine picture, though I do not profess to 
know where Plutarch found it. 

p. 106, 1.9. On this hill Sikelia Holm (ii. 407) refers to two articles by 
himself and E. Curtius, which I have not seen. Curtius seems to have held 
that the Attic Sikelia was so called as being a tpioxeAjs Adgpos. This would 
seem to imply that it did not get the name till the 7’riquetra had become 
the badge of Sicily, that is, not till after the time of Agathoklés. If so, our 
oracle cannot be genuine. Holm, with more reason, refers to the strange 
story in Pausanias (i. 28. 3) according to which the builders of the wall of the 
Athenian akropolis were =:ceAoi, where the word seems equivalent to TeAacyoi. 
There is really no more necessity to think that an Attic S:*eAia was directly 
called after our island than to think that Holland in Britain was called after 
Holland in the Netherlands. 

p- 116, note. Perhaps I should not have said “ sponge.” The word is not 

Aristophanés ; but the general idea is the same. 

p. 120, note 2. I am not sure whether I knew that I was starting a new 
interpretation. Mr. Goodwin was at first inclined to accept it as such; but he 
prefers to take the words as meaning that the question will be, not one of 
fighting in Sicily, but of getting to Sicily. In either case the advice of 
Hermokratés is the same. 

p- 131, l. 10, A Korkyraian contingent joined the second expedition under 
Demosthenés and Eurymedén (see p. 304 and Thue. vii. 31. 5, 33. 3), which 
will account for the presence of Korkyraians later on. Still it is strange if 
none joined the first expedition. (Cf. p. 169, note 2.) 

p- 132, 1.1. Mr. Goodwin infers from their going in a immaywyds, and from 
the distinct statement in vi. 93. 4 and 98. 1, that the second set of Athenian 
horsemen did not bring horses with them, that this first set did. Yet it was 
« long way to take them; it was different from the horses in the Bayeux 
Tapestry, which were to be out only one night, and to be used the moment 
they landed. 

p- 135, l. 6 from bottom, for “ south-western” read “ south-eastern.” 

p- 140, note. On the meaning of dpyvpa Mr. Goodwin writes: “ Until 
I began to write this I did not understand how Grote got his idea of ‘silver- 
gilt.’ But I see now (by help of the Lexicon) that in Hdt. ix. 82 we have 
khivas xpvoéas kal dpyupéas in the Persian camp, where one would not expect 
solid metal. But here Hat. refers to furniture which he had just spoken of as 
katagkeviy xpiow TE Kal dpyipw Kateckevacpévny, which I should take to 
mean ornamented with gilding and silvering. In ix. 80 he had just called the 
same things xAivas émypiaous kal énapydpous. Still, I now see that Grote had 
much better authority than I supposed for doubting whether dpyupa in Th. vi. 
46 must mean ‘silver’; but I cannot see now how he came to silver-gilt 
rather than to ‘ silver-plated.’ 

Perhaps Thirlwall (iii. 382) is right in understanding the words to mean: 
‘‘as they were of silver, their value was not so great as the splendour of the 
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display.” That is, a few gold vessels, though really of greater value, would 
be less striking than a great stock of silver. 

p- 146, 1.1. This is most likely one of those cases in which a thing which 
by some odd chance happened once comes to be spoken of as something 
habitual. One is reminded of the stories about Duke Robert of Normandy 
constantly lying in bed for want of clothes. Most likely Lamachos asked once 
and Robert lay in bed once. 

p- 153, 1.9. The passage of Thucydides here quoted must be compared with 
that (vi. 88. 2) quoted in p. 194, note 4. Two different kinds of relation between 
Kamarina and Athens are assumed in the two places. In the first Kamarina 
is held to be at peace with Athens, and no more. She is to receive a single 
Athenian ship and no more. See pp. 25, 65. In the second, Kamarina is 
assumed to be an ally of Athens perplexed as to her duties as being an ally of 
Syracuse at the same time. She had already acted as an ally of Syracuse, 
though not a zealous ally. See pp. 164, 170, 183. But at the mission of 
Euphémos the Athenians (see p. 184) call on Kamarina to abide by or fall 
back on the earlier obligations of the alliance made with Lachés. Yet 
Thucydides does not mention any dealings of Lachés with Kamarina; Kama- 
rina is an ally of Leontinoi (Thue. iii. 86. 2, and p. 26), and therefore an ally 
of Athens. Such a relation might be supposed to be set aside by the Peace of 
Gela. Yet the Kamarinaians in Thue. vi. 88. 2 acknowledge some alliance 
with Athens, and it can hardly be any other. One may suspect that, like 
men who owed allegiance to more than one lord, parties in Kamarina, as 
they came to the front, played somewhat fast and loose with obligations 
which might be spoken of as contradictory. 

p- 195, note 2. ov moAXot seems now to be the received reading. It seems 
to be only conjectural ; but it is better than most guesses. 

p. 202, side-note, for “ Mothekes ” read ‘‘ Mothakes.” 

p. 220, 1.18. On the Hérakleion see more in pp. 343, 669. 

p- 251, l. 6, for “ part” read “ point.” 

p. 267, note 4. It is now said that the paper-plant is native in Sicily and 
was not the gift of any Ptolemy. I cannot judge of such questions. 

p- 300, side-note, for ‘‘ unquiet” read ‘ unjust.” 

p- 311, side-note. Whether “ August” is right depends on the question 
started by Mr. Goodwin in p. 721. 

p- 318, 1. 9 from bottom, for “his” read ‘‘ its.” 

Pp. 324, note 3. On the place of Thucydides here quoted, see E. A. Junghahn, 
“Studien zu Thukydides,” Neue Folge (Berlin, 1886, p. 54), where he defends 
it against text-patchers who want to strike out this and that. 

p- 339. We must further remember the Lacedemonian envoys in Thue. vii. 
24.9. It is of course possible that they may not have been full Spartan 
citizens, 


p- 340. On the date, see p. 720. This is the point of the reckoning there 
made at which I feel least comfortable. Still it makes things clearer to haye 
some kalendar, and even the earlier days cannot be very far wrong, while the 
later, if they be wrong at all, must be wrong in a body. 

Pp. 343, note 1. Cf. the description in Thue. i. 49. 2. 

P- 344, note 2. See the pamphlet of Junghahn already quoted, p. 50. 
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p- 350, 1. 6 from bottom. Did a Greek ship ever strictly “ go to the bottom”? 
Diod6ros (xiii. 16) says, vats ..... avavdpos tnd Ths Oadarrns KaTETIVETO; 
but see Arnold’s note on Thue. i. 50. I. 

p. 359, note 1. We must remember that Hermokratés, though not general, 
seems to have held a subordinate command. See p. 310. 

p. 365, note 1, for “ Cavallaro” read “ Cavallari.” 

p. 369, note 5. See Junghahn, p. 59. 

Pp. 373, note 1. See also p. 399. 

p. 378, 1.8 from bottom. This must be taken with the limitations in p. 702. 
They were no longer directly aiming at Katané; but they hoped to get there 
somehow or other. 

p- 383, 1. 18 from bottom, for “ Maralidi” read ‘“‘ Mamalidi.” 

p. 397, 1. 3 from bottom, for “having thrown” read “ throwing.” 

p- 415, side-note, for ‘‘Olympia”’ read “ Delphoi.” 

p- 422, side-note, for “ revolt” read ‘ revolts.” 

p- 424, note 1. I ought to have gone on to refer to the words of Thucydides, 
viii. 46.33 ov« eixds eivat Aakedatpovious amd pey opav Tv “EXAjVwY éevdepody 
viv Tovs “EAAnvas, amd 8 exeivav Trav BapBapwr, iv ph mote aiTovs pH eé€Awat, 
ua) €AcvOepGoa (Junghahn, p. 69, defends the text which puzzled Arnold). 
Alkibiadés knew the theory of Hellenic duty, but he (for his own purposes) 
gave the Spartans too much credit for practising it. 

p- 427, l. 7. I mean that Diodéros understood the inscription as evidence 
that only twelve men out of the whole fleet escaped, while it most likely 
referred only to a Boictian contingent. 

P- 432, side-note, dele ‘‘ Hermokratés at Sousa”; see p. 727. 

Pp. 433, side-note, for ‘‘ honour ” read “ honours.” 

p- 440, 1. 4 from bottom, for ‘‘he” read “was he,” and dele “ was” in the 
next line. On the fact see more in p. 609. 

P- 444, side-note, for “‘ the two Carthaginian invasions ” read “ the Athenian 
and the Carthaginian invasion.” 

p- 472, 1. 11 from bottom. The words “and tributaries” are better away. 
The subjects of course paid ¢épos; but they were not in the case of the 
‘‘ tributaries’? mentioned in p. 581, but in one much worse. 

p. 489, 1. 13. Some friends have objected to the use of the phrase “ fires of 
Moloch,” here, as in p. 524 and elsewhere, on the ground that “ Moloch” is 
not the name of any Phoenician deity. This is undoubtedly true; 750 is 
simply “‘the King,” a possible epithet of any deity, and at Carthage we 
have nothing to do with the Hebrew points. But, when one is not scientifically 
dealing with Pheenician mythology, surely Hebrew and English usage justifies 
us in using the epithet in its Semitic shape; that is what the phrase really 
comes to. 

P- 495, last line, for “‘ tributary” read “ subject.’ 

p- 510, side-note. I see that, whereas I used the form Thermaz in the 
earlier volumes, I have used Therma here. That is doubtless because it is the 
form used by Diodéros. There is good authority for both @epyaé and @epya. 
See Bunbury, art. Himera. 

Perhaps I should not have said that it ceased to be “ an immediate possession 
of Carthage,” By the time of Dionysios’ treaty (see p. 581) Therma had clearly 
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somehow become reek; but it is equally clear that it was subject, and not 
merely tributary, to Carthage. And this comes out still more plainly at the 
birth of Agathoklés. See Diod. xix. 2. 

p- 516, 1. 1. “Gone” and “destroyed” are too strong. Selinous was 
**gone,” as a Greek commonwealth ; it lived on as a humble dwelling-place of 
men under Punic dominion. 

p- 542, note 3. We must remember that we have now got within the range 
of the second part, the Dionysian part, of the History of Philistos (see below, 
p- 602). We need not doubt that Diodéros made use of him; but he must 
also have made use of other writers more unfavourable to Dionysios. We 
shall come to this again when we discuss the authorities for the next volume. 

p-689,1.1. Assuming the xpnyvés which was fortified in Thue. vi. 1or. I (see 
p- 668) to be the cliff on the western side of Portella del Fusco, the double 
wall from that point to the Great Harbour has to be drawn conjecturally so as 
not to touch the Hérakleion. I still think that the eastern side of the combe 
is the most likely site for the temple, but one cannot be quite certain. In any 
ease it is strange that Arnold (see p. 686) should have placed it on the épaddv. 
But another thing is strange also. In crossing the épaddv, the double wall 
must have gone very near the temple of the goddesses. Nikias would of 
course respect that as well as every other holy place; but one is rather amazed 
to hear no mention of it. But it is possible that we might not have heard 
about the Hérakleion, if the last battle had not been fought on the day of 
Héraklés. 

p- 715, 1. 11 from bottom. Mark also the phrase in Thue. i. 44. 2; éddxe 
yap 6 mpds TeAomovynaious méAepos Kal ws EcecOar avTois. The article comes 
from the historian after the war had happened. No one would have used it 
before. 

p- 720, 1. 20. If any one insists that ed@vs must mean the next morning, 
the only result will be that we must make our whole kalendar from that 
point onward two or three days earlier. The last battle must have been on 
a day rather earlier than September g, and the slaughter at the Assinaros on a 
day rather earlier than September 18. But Thucydides certainly uses ev@vs in 
eases where a longer time must have passed, as in i. 56, 57 (see pp. 614, 623), 
and nearer to our own case in vii. 2. 3 (see p. 614). He is also rather fond of 
the phrase rH torepaia (i. 44. 1, 52.1; vi. 71.1, IOI.1; vii. 52.1) when 
it does apply. The point must be left open ; still, for clearness’ sake, it is well 
to have some kalendar. 

p- 725, 1. 3 from bottom. There is certainly something remarkable in these 
fitting differences in the stories of Charéndas and Dioklés, and in the report of 
their several laws. It would be too subtle to think that Diodéros or anybody 
else adapted them so carefully to one another. Yet a law that no man should 
appear armed in the agora under any circumstances whatsoever seems hardly 
credible. And, if Dioklés deserved death for carrying arms, all others who 
went to withstand Hermokratés deserved death no less. One is tempted to 
think that the dyopa of the one law answers to the éx«Anaia few of the other. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


THE WARS OF SYRACUSE AND ATHENS. 
1 
B.C. 433-4071. 


Ww have now come to that stage of Sicilian history 
which is more commonly known than any other, 
because it is the stage in which the history of Sicily and 


* During the whole of this chapter, save for a few pages at the end, we 
have a privilege such as we have at no other stage of our journey, the 
guidance of a contemporary historian, whom we will not call of the first 
rank, because he stands alone above all ranks. For the Wars of Syracuse 
and Athens, saving a few events in their very last years, we have the 
continuous story of Thucydides. What I have to say about him and about 
his position with regard to other writers will be best said elsewhere (see 
Appendix I). But at no stage can we less afford to despise the subsidiary 
writers who have preserved to us some echoes of the other great contem- 
porary historian. In reading both Diodéros and Plutarch, we are often 
reading Philistos, Plutarch wrote his Lives of Nikias and Alkibiadés with 
both Thucydides and Philistos before him, and he refers to both of them. 
Diodéros, during the more part of the story, falls distinctly below his Sicilian 
level ; but he lights up in several places, specially when he comes to the 
battles in the Great Harbour, and he gives us some details which clearly 
come from the Syracusan contemporary and actor. At the very end of the 
story, Xenophén takes the place of Thucydides, and the gap between the 
chief guide and the native compiler is no longer so wide as before. Of 
writers not directly narrative, the comedies of Aristophanés supply us with 
many illustrations, and a little, but as yet very little, is to be picked up 
from Lysias and Isokratés. The later subsidiary writers, now as ever, 
when used with care, give occasional help. Of inscriptions Sicily itself 
as yet supplies us with none that tell us anything ; at the very beginning 
of our story we get some valuable light from inscriptions at Athens. Of 
modern writers, we have the great narratives, each excellent in its way, of 
Thirlwall, Grote, and Holm. Of the topography of Syracuse, of such 
paramount importance at this time, Arnold and Grote, to say nothing of 
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cuav. vir. the history of Old Greece are most closely brought to- 
Connexion gether. In truth they are more than brought together ; 


of Sicily 
with the 
affairs 
of Old 


Greece. 


Athenian 
interven- 
tion. 


Natural 
feeling 

towards 
Athens, 


for a time, a short time but a memorable one, the history 
of Old Greece is wrought out on the soil and on the waters 
of Sicily. We have come to the tale, a tale which must 
begin somewhat earlier than we have been wont to fancy, 
of the intervention of Athens in the affairs of Sicily. It 
is this tale which leads up to the great Athenian in- 
vasion, to the great Athenian overthrow on the hill and in 
the haven of Syracuse. At that imtervention, that inva- 
sion, that overthrow, we must learn to look with Sikeliot 
and not with Athenian eyes. It is hard so to do. We 
are as it were brought up Athenians. We are at home at 
Athens as we are at home in no other spot in the contem- 
porary world. We feel as if the tongue of Athens was our 
own tongue, as if the men of Athens were our ewn folk. In 
reading the story we feel the same kind of feeling towards 
Athens that we feel towards our own country. We are 
driven to allow that Athens or that England is wrong in 
this or that quarrel; but we cannot bring ourselves to 
wish that the Athenian or the Englishman should be 
defeated even in a wrongful quarrel. Nor is the feeling 
wholly unreasonable. Putting aside the share that Athens 
has had in shaping the intellectual life of the world, 


Goller and other earlier writers, understood much more than one could 
have thought possible in men who had never been on the spot. One may 
say this yet more fully of the wonderfully accurate model of Syracuse made, 
a few years back, under the same circumstances, by Mr. F, Haverfield. 
But by that time Arnold and Grote had been set right on some points by 
Schubring, and on yet more by Holm. Sir Edward Bunbury, dealing with 
the topography of the city, not with the history of the siege, had less to 
say, though even here he had something. Of Colonel Leake’s paper on 
Syracuse I have been able to make less use. It was printed in the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society of Literature, and, though I believe separate 
copies were printed, I have never been able to buy one. On the whole, 
my notions of the works of the siege differ very slightly from those of 


Holm. The map in Lupus’ Stadt Syrakus is remarkably clear and to 
the purpose, 
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putting aside her artists and her poets, the great democracy onar. vu. 


claims our homage on yet higher grounds, as the city 
where men learned to put the fair debate and the free vote 
instead of the brute force of tyrants, mobs, or oligarchs. 
It is hard for us to take in the real feeling—a feeling made 
up of wonder and envy and reasonable dread—with which 
the mass of Greeks in the fifth century before Christ 
looked on the city which in so few years had risen to so 
strange a height among them. To most of them it was 
before all things the city which had brought down so many 
of the free commonwealths of Greece to the state of her 
tribute-paying subjects, Still harder is it to read the tale 
of the Athenian wars in Sicily in a way which seems to us 


to tell it backwards. It is hard to follow the story with the fue story 
hopes and fears, not of an Athenian but of a Sikeliot, in the ioe 


great time of all, with the hopes and fears of a Syracusan. 


Yet this is what the historian of Sicily must do. With side. 


his Thucydides ever in his hand, he must strive to be his 
own Philistos. He must teach his heart to dwell in the 
besieged city and not in the besieging camp. He must 
learn to share the feelings of the men who rushed to the 
shore when Gongylos brought the news that help was 
coming?; he must learn to go forth in spirit with those true 
allies who checked the onset of the invaders in the night- 
attack by Euryalos: he must learn: to join in the shout of 
victory and thankfulness which went up to Héraklés the 
Deliverer on that evening of wild delight which followed 
the crowning mercy in the Great Harbour. And surely, 
be it on Senlac or on Epipolai, it is a higher and more 
ennobling feeling when we fight in spirit, whether in 
defeat or in victory, with the men who are fighting for 
their own soil against unprovoked invasion. 

One view of things moreover must be insisted on , which, 
when looked at from any but the Sicilian side, cannot fail 
* See Thue. vii. 2. 1; more fully Plut. Nik. 19. 
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cuar, vit. to have greatly the air of a paradox. We have, in our last 


Position 
of the 
Athenian 
invasions 
in Sicilian 
history. 


The nar- 
rative of 
Thucy- 
dides. 


chapter, been dealing with a time of full political indepen- 
dence and of singular prosperity im every way among the 
Greek cities of Sicily. The commonwealths showed that 
whatever the tyrants could do, they could do as well. 
That independence, that prosperity, was in no way seriously 
touched by the Athenian invasions. Those invasions seem 
a greater landmark in Sicilian history than they really 
are, because the two evils from which Sicily had been 
free before them, barbarian attack and domestic tyranny, 
begin again so soon after them. The coming of Nikias is 
not so great a landmark, even in Syracusan history, as the 
coming of the elder Hannibal. The powers of Old Greece 
meddle in the affairs of Sicily; the strife between the great 
powers of Old Greece is fought out in Sicilian waters; but 
the only direct effects as regarded Sicily are the great pre- 
dominance given to the Dorian over the Ionian cities in 
the island, and the appearance of Sikeliot allies in the 
waters of Old Greece. No change was wrought in the 
external relations of the island ; Nikias failed to subdue 
Syracuse; Gylippos did not attempt to subdue her. Athens 
was overthrown beneath the walls of Syracuse; but as 
Syracuse herself was not overthrown, so she can hardly be 
said herself to have overthrown Athens. The Athenian 
invasion of Sicily is indeed a kind of episode in the history 
both of Old Greece and of Sicily. But in the history 
of Old Greece it is an episode which really, in the end 
though not at the moment, decided the strife between 
Athens and Sparta. In the history of Sicily it is an 
episode which does little more than test the power and 
raise the spirits of some of the chief Sikeliot cities. 

Now to us that episode, in its minutest details, is better 
known than any other piece of Sicilian history. This is 
partly because of its vast importance in the history of Old 
Greece, but also because the tale of the struggle between 
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Athens and Syracuse has been more nobly told, not only cua. vu. 


than any other piece of Sicilian history, but than any other 
piece of the history of mankind. How nobly it has been 
told those only can fully know who have read every word 
of the great master’s story with the waters of the Great 
Harbour beneath their eyes. To wake each morning with 
the rising sun lighting up the white columns of the Olym- 
pieion, to turn from the reading of the immortal tale to 
a climb up the side of Epipolai or a sail to Daskén or 
Plémmyrion—that is indeed a teaching which brings out in 
full life at once the greatness of the tale and the greatness 
of him who told it. But for that very reason we must 


give the tale its true place, and no other. It 1s no more The inva- 

e s100n more 

than the simple truth to say that the most famous event important 

for Old 

Greece 

for 
icily. 


in the history of Sicily is of less moment in the history of 


Sicily than it is in the history of the world. The story # 


of Thucydides fills no more than its right place in the 
history of Greece and of the world. It may easily be 
made to fill more than its right place in the history of 
Sicily. Thucydides, read by the Great Harbour, has a 
charm which nought else can approach. But shut up 
the text of the great master—his own text in all its 
fulness, that text which none can clothe in the words of 
another tongue—stand elsewhere than by those memorable 
waters, and our thoughts are tempted to go back to the 
fall of the tyrants, to go onward to the next coming of the 


Phenician. Either of these events is, in strictly Sicilian Compari- 
4 : s itl 
history, a greater landmark than the coming and the over- pa heee 


throw of the great Athenian fleet. The importance of ane 


nts. 


the coming of that fleet is mainly negative. Had it come, 
and had come not to meet overthrow, the proportions of 
events, in Sicily and in the whole world, might have been 
changed. As it was, Sicily was more directly and more 
generally affected by the overthrow of Thrasyboulos and 
by the coming of Hannibal than it was by the events of 


ater 
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THE WARS OF SYRACUSE AND ATHENS. 


which Thucydides has given us the record. What we mourn 
is that we have no Thucydides to tell us of events which, 
with Sicilian eyes, we must look upon as greater. We 
could even, from a strictly insular point of view, gladly 
exchange our full knowledge of the Athenian siege for 
a much smaller knowledge of the acts of Ducetius and 
of the politics of Syracuse and Akragas in his day. The 
real result of the Athenian invasion, as far as Sicily is 
concerned, is that from that time Sicily largely loses the 
character of a world of its own, It now becomes more fully 
part of the larger world of Hellas and of Europe. And its 
European character will soon be put to the test. Among 
all these stirring events, amidst the rich growth of Hellenic 
life in every form in which Sicily had so great a share, 
the barbarian enemy in the western corner of the island is 
still only sleeping. We have a stirring tale to tell in this 
chapter; we shall have a tale fully as stirring, and far 
more grievous, to tell in the next. 


$1. Lhe Early Athenian Interventions in Sicily. 
B.C. 433-422. 


We have now to go back to those events, isolated but 
clearly memorable, isolated no doubt only through the frag- 
mentary state of our materials, of which we spoke at the 
end of our last chapter. There we saw Syracuse making 
great military preparations, to what end we were not 
told, which struck general dread into the hearts of her 
neighbours, and which were thought to bespeak designs 
on the independence of her neighbours generally!. The 
date of those preparations and those fears we may be 
unable to fix with certainty. They must come later than 
the war in which Syracuse overthrew Palica and Trinacia 2. 
They must come earlier than those negotiations of Athens 


* See vol. ii. p. 425. 2 Ib. pp. 386, 387. 
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with one Italiot and one Sikeliot city to which we may cuap. vu. 
feel sure that they directly or indirectly led!. They may 

not unlikely come nearer to the later events than to the 

earlier; that is, the application of Rhégion and Leon- 

tinoi to Athens may have come sooner after the prepara- 

tions of Syracuse than the dates that are given us might 

at first lead us to think”. The treaties between Athens The trea- 
and the two Chalkidian towns are fixed to a time within Rhégion 
the twelve months of an Athenian archonship, by the most priate 
certain of all evidence, by the letters of contemporary docu- ee 
ments still speaking to us from the stones on which they 
were first graven *. The Syracusan preparations cannot 

have been made more than six years before the treaties ; 

the gap between the two may well have been smaller. 

But the certain date of the treaties shows on what ground 

we are now getting. They are contemporary with those Connexion 
pleadings and fightings in the assembly of Athens and on tee pe 
the waters of Korkyra which form the opening scene of “ree¢e- 
the great Peloponnesian War. Being contemporary, they 

are assuredly not unconnected with events and designs in 

which Sicily held from the beginning no small part in the 

minds of the disputants on both sides. When Syracuse 

decreed to double the number of her horsemen, she was in 

truth making ready for the fights by the Anapos, for the 

victory of Nikias and the death of Lamachos. When she 

decreed to build a hundred triremes, she was making ready 

to meet the fleet of Démosthenés and Eurymedon in the 

Great Harbour. 

But if these events look forwards, they also look back- Treaty 
wards. The treaty between Athens and Leontinoi is not pears: 
the earliest case that we have had to record of Athenian ee 
dealing with Sicilian affairs. We have seen, in a darkly- 
told tale certainly, that perhaps twenty years earlier Athens 

1 See vol. ii. p. 426. 2 See Appendix ITI. 
5 See below, p. 19, and Appendix ITT, 
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at least listened to an appeal from a Sicilian city, and 
that a barbarian city. The prayer would seem to be for 
help against another barbarian city; but we can hardly 
help suspecting that Greek cities also had a share in the 
matter on one side or the other. Athens hearkened to 
Segesta; she seems to have made a treaty with Segesta ; 
she does not seem to have given any active help to 
Segesta'. So neither do we hear of any active help bemg 
given to Leontinoi till six years after her treaty. The 
value of all these notices lies more in what men thought 
would come of the events referred to in them than in any- 
thing that actually did come. They fall in with a number 
of other signs which show that Athens had been looking 
westward for many years before the beginning of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War. In the very stress of the Persian invasion 
Themistoklés could speak of an Athenian migration to the 
Italiot Siris, an old possession, he said, of Athens, as a 
possible event *. It was not without a meaning that he 
gave his daughters names so remarkable as Sybaris and 
Italia*. The tales about him that we have already had to 
mention, the possible story of his shutting out Hier6n 
from the games at Olympia‘, the umpossible story of his 
taking refuge with Hierén in his exile®, whatever else 
they are worth, point to a belief that Sicily, and therefore 
still more Italy, filled a large place in the thoughts of 
Themistoklés and of his countrymen. We may further 
remember a number of notices which connect Themis- 
toklés, if not directly with Italy or Sicily, yet with that 
side of Greece and the neighbouring lands which looks out 
towards Italy and Sicily. Some have even connected him 


1 See vol. ii. p. 342. 2 Herod. viii. 62. 
° Plut. Them. 32. 


* See vol. ii. pp. 246, 537. 
* See vol. ii. p. 287. If the dates given by Mr. Kenyon in p. 70 of the 


newly found "A@nvaiey MoA:refa are at all right, this story becomes more 
impossible than ever. 
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with them by kindred through an Akarnanian mother !, omar. vin. 
It is more certain that he had guided the policy of Athens 
to acts which had caused him to be enrolled as a benefactor 
of Korkyra* and to be looked on as an enemy by the 
Molottian king Admétos. And in the true story of his 
flight, though Argos is at the moment his dwelling-place, 
yet it is on the western side of Greece, with the grateful 
commonwealth and with the generous enemy, that he 
seeks shelter*®. All this points to a westward policy as of of Periklés. 
no small importance in the mind of Themistoklés, and that 
policy was clearly handed on to Periklés as his political 
heir. That a city of Sicily, above all that a barbarian 
city, should make an application to Athens of any kind, 
whatever was its object and whatever was its result, shows 
that it was well known in Sicily that Athens had strongly- 
marked westward views. Presently those views took a Founda- 
definite shape in the foundation of Thourioi as in some Seah 
sort a restoration of fallen Sybaris. The nature of that 
foundation shows us what thoughts were working in the 
mind of Periklés a dozen years before the beginning of the 
general war. Those views had found a good deal of 
enlargement in the general Athenian mind, perhaps before 
the first actual armed intervention of Athens in Sicilian 
affairs, assuredly before the sailing of that great expedition 
of which Alkibiadés was the leading spirit. 

As yet Athens did not seek for direct dominion in the 


? Anyhow she was not Athenian. Plutarch (Them. 1) gives us the 
choice of Thrace and Karia, with a preference to Halikarnassos. But Busolt 
(ii, 119) prefers the version of Cornelius Nepos (Them. 1) which makes her 
Akarnanian. 

? Thue. i. 136. 1; pedyer... és Képxupay, dv aitav evepyérns. Plutarch 
(Them. 24) describes the evepyecia’ yevdpevos avtav kpitis mpds Kopw- 
Gious éxdvtew siapopay, édvae Tijv ExOpay eikoor TaAaYTa Kpivas Tods Kopty- 
ious karaBadeiv nat Aevedda row? vépev auporépwy atokov. This becomes 
of importance when we come to the quarrel about Epidamnos. See 
below, p. 20. 

* Thue. i. 136. 2; more fully again in Plutarch, u. s. 
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West. At all events Periklés did not. It is always 
dangerous to strive too hard at being wise above what is 
written, and it is specially dangerous to strive to see the 
inner workings of parties in any commonwealth more 
clearly than our evidence allows us to see them. But 
there are signs that Periklés, at the height of his power, 
did not always wield at will the fierce democracy, that he 
had opponents who often proposed, and sometimes carried 
into action, a policy different from that which he approved. 
It would be quite in accordance with what little we know 
of the matter to hold that Periklés had to strive with a 
party which was far more eager for Athenian aggrandise- 
ment in the West than he was himself!. And in the great 
instance of Athenian action at this time a spirit of modera- 
tion is shown which may suggest that we see the great leader 
yielding somewhat to the clamour of an extreme party, but 
not giving way to its more extravagant demands. We 
see Athens taking a step in the western regions which 
would greatly extend her influence in those regions, which 
might be fairly expected to increase her Pan-hellenic repu- 
tation everywhere, but which was no direct extension of 
Athenian dominion. A favourable time for such action 
came when the Sybarite remnant, defeated by hostile 
Kroton in their attempts to restore their fallen city by 
Thessalian help?, called, first on Sparta and then on 
Athens, to become the metropolis of a new Sybaris*. At 


* Nissen, in the article ‘‘ Der Ausbruch des Peloponnesischen Krieges ” 
(Historische Zeitschrift, xxvii. 396), goes deeply into the state of Athenian 
parties, more deeply perhaps than all will be able to follow him. But the 
opposition to Periklés, even in his later days, stands out plainly enough, 
and we shail perhaps come to an example of successful opposition in our 
own story. See Appendix IIT. 

* Diodéros mentions this twice, xi. go and xii.10. The first time he 
speaks of a personal Thessalos as founder ; the second time he says @erraAoi 
cw@xioav. This later statement may seem to have the force of a correc- 
tion, and it is so taken by Bunbury, Dict. Geog., art. Thurii. 

* Diod. xii. 10, 





FOUNDATION OF THOURIOI. rT 


Sparta the prayer was unheeded; at Athens it was an- cnar. vu. 
swered, but not exactly in the shape in which it was put 

up. The foundation of Periklés did not bear the name of 

the daughter of Themistoklés. 


But, if the new Italiot city was not in the strictest sense Character 
of the set- 


a revival of Old Sybaris, it was not a mere enlargement of tioment, 


the possessions of Athens. It was not a mere Athenian 
outpost, a Avérouchia (a colonia in the Roman sense) for the 
profit of Athenian citizens. It was to be a colony in the 
true Greek sense, a colony of which Athens should be the 
metropolis and nothing more. But it was not to be an 
Athenian colony in the sense of admitting none but Athe- 
nians to a share in the new settlement. Besides Athenians, 
besides the Sybarite remnant, besides the Achaians from 
whose land Sybaris had first been planted, settlers from 
Greece in general were freely welcomed!. Hence disputes Revolu- 


arose on grounds most characteristic of a Greek common- meee 
wealth. The Sybarite settlers, looking on Thourioi as a mere Sybarite 
claims. 


continuation of Sybaris, claimed privileges, civil and reli- 
gious, which the citizens who came from other places refused. 
to allow them?. The quarrel led to bloodshed and banish- 
ment; the Sybarite remnant, once more in exile, founded a 
new settlement by the river Traeis, which was presently 
swept away by the Bruttians®, New settlers were invited ; The tribes. 
the names of the ten tribes into which the Thurian popula- 
tion were divided show its mingled character. One preserved 
the memory either of Athens or of the goddess of Athens?; 


? Diodéros (xii. 10) marks the special application to the Peloponnesians. 
On the Athenian action cf. Plut. Per. 11, Nik. 5. The Hierén of whom he 
there speaks does not appear in Diodéros. 

* Diod. xii. 11. They were to have the chief offices (ras dfvoAoywraras 
dpxas), the other only the smaller (rds edreAcis). Their wives were to 
sacrifice first and then the others. They were to have the lots of land 
nearest the town, the others those further off. Compare the claims of the 
old Syracusan citizens in vol. ii. p. 311. 

* Diod. xii. 22. Cf. Iamb. Vit. Pyth. c. 35. 

* Diod. xii. 11. He gives the list. Athénais comes in with Ias, Eubois, 
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but the Athenian element was so small that the metro- 
politan rights of Athens were disputed. The question was 
referred to the god at Delphoi, and Apollén, not without 
practical wisdom, declared Thourioi to be a colony of his 
own and himself to be its only founder !. 

Weshall hear of Thourioi again in the course of our Sicilian 
story. The foundation of Apollén will appear as neither 
the constant friend nor the constant enemy of the earthly 
metropolis whose claims she had disowned. Thourioi, like 
many other cities, acts for or against Athens, according to 
the rise and fall of parties within her own walls?. The 
suecessor of Sybaris has a further interest for Sicilian 
history on account of some men who took a part in the 
first settlement or joined it at a later time. Herodotus of 
Halikarnassos was one of the settlers. His sojourn in the 
West gave him that knowledge of Italy and Sicily to which 
we have owed so much in earlier stages of our story ®. Had 
he stayed for ever in his Asiatic birthplace, we should have 
lacked the more part of such knowledge as we have of the 
acts of Hippokratés and Gelén. A fellow-settler of a 
younger generation unites in his birth and life the story of 
Italy, Sicily, and Athens, in a remarkable way. Itis another 
and a notable sign of the heed which Periklés gave to the 
affairs of Sicily that Kephalos, son of Lysanias, a wealthy 
Syracusan, was his friend and guest, specially invited by 
him to take up his abode at Athens *. There was born his 


and Nésidtis. It is just after this that Diodéros goes off into his wild 
translation of Charéndas to these times. See vol. ii. pp. 61, 451. 

* Diod. xii. 35. On the chronology see Appendix III. 

= Fue. Vil. 33-5, 570 <5. 

* The illustration in iv. 99 would not have come into the head of any 
man save one to whom southern Italy was very familiar. To most 
Greeks the Attic comparison would surely have been the clearer. 

* Plut. X Or. Vit., Lysias. He came éméOupia re ris méAews wal Tlepi- 
khéous Tov EavOinmou meicavtos avtov, pidov dvra Kai févov, TAOUTH diapepa. 
He came in the archonship of Philoklés, that is B.c. 459. ws 5é Tues, 
extecav TaY Svpakovaay, Hvika bad Tédwvos érupayvoovro. This last is a 
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son Lysias, who, after his father’s death, went, at the age cmap. vin. 
of fifteen years, with his Syracusan-born brother Polem- 
archos, to take a share in the settlement of Thourioi!. The 
friendship of Periklés had not procured for Kephalos the 
privilege of Athenian citizenship*; why his sons preferred 
settlement at Thourioi to a return to Syracuse we are not 
distinctly told; but we can well believe that friendship for 
Athens might, even at the time of the settlement of Thourioi, 
already tell against a man at Syracuse. And Lysias was so 
strongly marked as a friend of Athens that, after the over- 

throw of the Athenian power before Syracuse, he was one 

of three hundred citizens of Thourioi who were driven out 8.c. 411. 
on a charge of favouring the cause of the city of his birth’. 
Restored to Athens, he did good service to the common- 
wealth in her day of need; and he comes again within our 
Sicilian range when he did what Themistoklés may or may 

not have done before him, when he called on the assembled 
Greeks at Olympia to show the full hatred of freemen 
towards the ostentatious pomp of a Syracusan tyrant ‘. 

In Lysias we see one who was enabled by the circum- 
stances of his life to combine an Athenian and a Syracusan 
patriotism. Another settler at Thourioi suggests events in Kleandri- 
which Athens, Sparta, and Syracuse are strangely brought ia 
together. The Spartan Kleandridas, banished for taking 
Athenian bribes, found shelter and citizenship among the n.c. 445. 
motley population of Thourioi®. His son was Gylippos, 


most unlucky guess to account for a Syracusan migrating to Athens, a thing 
certainly remarkable enough. 

? Plut. u. s. and Dionysios, Lysias, 1. He was born in the archonship 
of Philoklés (Plut. u.s.), and went to Thourioi at the age of fifteen, which 
seems to fix the settlement to the year 443. 

? This appears from the proposal to grant the citizenship to Lysias after 
the driving out of the Thirty. Plut.u.s, But both Plutarch and Dionysios 
witness to Kephalos keeping the best company in Athens. 

S Plut. u.s.; airiadels drrixicar, 

* Diod. xiv. 109. Weshall come to this later on. 

° Thucydides (vi. 104. 2) speaks of the mod:refa of Kleandridas at 
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for ever glorious as the deliverer of Syracuse from Athe- 
nian invasion, but not wholly free from the same weak- 
ness as his father’, And Kleandridas too had a share 
in a settlement which went in the teeth of those ancient 
rights of Athens on Italian soil which had been asserted 
by Themistoklés, After the Sybarite element had vanished 
from Thourioi, there was no longer any ground for hatred 
between Thourioi and Krotén: but a new enemy was 
found at Taras. Some have thought that the enmity arose 
out of claims on the part of Thourioi to the Athenian 
heritage at Siris*. In any case wars were waged, and 
peace was made between the two cities; Thourioi and 
Taras united in a joint settlement of Siris, in which the 
Lacedemonian Kleandridas had a share, and in which 
the rank of metropolis was assigned to Lacedemonian 
Taras *. A few years later, in the very thick of the events 
to which we are now coming, Siris sank to be the haven 
of a new inland city, the new Tarantine Hérakleia, the 
common meeting-place of the Greeks of Italy *. 

One instance more of Athenian interference in the West 
is uncertain in date and strange in its own nature. At 
some time or other, the Athenian general Diotimos, most 
likely the same of whom we shall presently hear, made his 
way to the Campanian Neapolis, and there set up a torch- 
race after the Athenian fashion. And his visit is said to 
have been in some way connected with a war in Sicily, at 


Thourioi. His taking of bribes comes out in Plutarch, Per. 22; Nik. 28. 
Both come in Diod. xiii, 106, who calls him Klearchos, 

* Diod. xiii. 106. 

? Busolt, ii. 592. 

* Diod. xii, 23, Strabo (vi. 1. 14) records the share of Kleandridas in 
the war, and the terms of peace; wept ras Seepitidos cupBAvat Kai ovvot- 
Khoa pev Kowy, Thy 8 drorkiay KAnOjvat Tapaytivey, Compare the arrange- 
ments about Kymé and Naxos, vol. i. p. 316. 

* Strabo, u.s. Diod. xii. 36. Strabo afterwards (vi. 3. 4) speaks of 
THY Kowviy “EXAjvev Tay TavTn maviyyupw, hy 00s Fv év “Hpaxdcela cvvredciv 
77s Tapaytivns. Alexander of Epeiros tried to move it to Thourivi. 
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whose date we have to guess, as well as at the disputants cuap, yun. 
engaged. It has been noticed that coms of Neapolis show 

the head of the goddess of Athens in a specially Attic 
fashion, and some have even inferred an Athenian settle- 

ment at Neapolis!. It is perhaps safer to leave the story 

without date or detail, as in any case another instance of 
Athenian action in the West. 


In all these ways we see signs that Athens was, for Designs of 


: Athens i 
many years before the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War, ij. West 


looking to the West, to Italy and Sicily, as a field of 
Athenian action, a field where as yet political influence 

only was looked for, but where political influence might 

easily grow into direct dominion. It is hard to say exactly 

what Athenian objects were at this stage; our pictures of 

them are statements coming from the days of the great 
Athenian invasion. They are most likely exaggerated 
statements, statements perhaps exaggerated for the special 
purposes of Alkibiadés, Nothing is more likely than that 

the thoughts of that later time should be carried back to an 

earlier stage. In the days of the great invasion, a spokes- and Et 
man of the invaders, speaking to a Sikeliot audience, could |p inct of 
contrast the East and the West, the East where the in- dominion 
terests of Athens led her to seek for actual dominion, a 
and the West, where the same interests led her to seek 
only for alliances and influence?. All that we know of 
Athenian action in the West, as long at least as Periklés 
guided the counsels of Athens, falls in with this view. 
Athens had gained so ill a name as the destroyer of the 
independence of Greek cities in Old Greece and in Asia 
that it might well suit her objects to show herself in 
another character in the West. There she might take her 
place as the protector of the weak against the strong, as 

the promoter of Panhellenic interests by the foundation of 


1 See Appendix III. 2 Thuc. vi. 83-87. 
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a Panhellenic settlement like that of Thourioi. We must 
further remember that Athens had a busy trade with 
Italy and Sicily and with lands beyond Italy and Sicily’. 
We have seen how fully the good things of Sicily and of 
more distant lands were appreciated at Athens”. When 
a list is given of the lands whose fruits were brought to 
her as the harvest of her widespread seafaring power, 
Sicily and Italy come at the head*. How soon she 
began to look for influence, for dominion, for anything 
else, beyond the bounds of the Grecian world, beyond the 
bounds of the European world, it might be hard to say. 
But it was hardly a motive of pure science, it must have 
been some thought either of Athenian commerce or of 
Athenian dominion, which in these days led Euktémon, 
a citizen of Athens, a colonist of Amphipolis, to draw up 
a Periplous of the western seas, which was found useful by 
inquirers in much later ages*. So to do seems to be a 
kind of intrusion on the special domain of Carthage. Punic 
explorers and conquerors were, at this very time, setting 
down the results of their researches and victories. Al- 
lusions in Athenian comedy show that, in the early years 
of the Peloponnesian War, Athens had already taken Car- 
thage within her range of thought and outlook. The views 


? This is fully drawn out by H. Droysen, Athen und der Westen, 40 
et seqq. 

? See vol. ii. p. 399. 

° In that ’A@nvaiwv Modireia which used to be attributed to Xenophon 
we read at ii. 7; Sd thy dpxjv THs Oadratrns mpOrov péev tpdrouvs etw xia 
Efevpov, émpuoyopevor GAANAaS* Kal 5 Te &Y Tinedla HdY 7 &v "Iradla A 
Kirpy 7 €v Aiyirrw 7} év Aviia 7 ev 76 Tovrw 7) év MedAordvynow 4 dAAobi mov, 
TavTa mavra eis ev HOpoiaOn did Thy apyiyv THs Oadatrns. And in Aristophanés, 
Wasps, 700, the subjects of Athens are said to reach amd rod Idvrov 
BéxX pt Sapdods. 

* On this Euktémén see Miillenhoff, Deutsche Alterthumskunde, i. 77. 
203 et seqq. His survey is made use of by Festus Avienus, who calls 
him both “ Atheniensis” and “ Amphipolis urbis incola.” It was only 


between B.C, 437 and 434 that those two descriptions would suit the same 
man. 
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on Carthage and beyond Carthage which Alkibiadés at- cnap. vn. 
tributes to his countrymen, if they ever were really enter- 

tained, cannot have been entertained so early. The notion 

of sending a hundred triremes to Carthage was fully as 

wild as the notion of Démos sitting to judge causes at 
Ekbatana'. But the comic mention of such a thing shows Witness 
that, as the Median wars had made the name of Ekbatana a Reels 
familiar at Athens, so something had made the name of 
Carthage familiar also. There could have been no point 

in describing a successful demagogue as casting one eye 
towards Karia and another towards Carthage”, unless Car- 

thage was well within the range of Athenian political vision, 

as Karia had long been. 

Any general view of the position of Carthage during the eee of 
central years of the fifth century before Christ will be best ia Sic. 
kept till we come to the time when Carthaginian action in 
Sicily begins again. As yet the position of Carthage in 
Sicily is a negative one. She does nothing, and we wonder 
that she does nothing. We have already wondered that she 
did nothing during that mysterious war in Western Sicily, 
whatever was its nature, which has caused us no small 
searching of heart *. We may wonder now and hereafter 
why she did nothing when Athens was again busy in Sicilian 
affairs, above all when she came so near to the special 
Pheenician land as to interfere in the disputes of Segesta 
and Selinous. The reason is to be found in the position of Her oceu- 
Carthage in her own continent. When she had recovered eee 
from the blow dealt to her by Gelén, she had enough to do 
in strengthéning her dominion in Africa and in making 
changes in her own constitution*. In Sicily her position 
must have been well known. Men must have been aware 
that the power which had been so dangerous before was 


' Arist. Knights, 1085 ; xare y év "ExBardvors dixdoes, Acixov éninacta, 
? See Appendix II. 3 See vol. ii. pp. 338, 549. 

* See Meltzer, G, K. i. 224. We shall come to this again. 
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likely some day to be dangerous again. But it was felt 
that for the time no hostile action on the part of the 
old enemy was likely; even an alliance between Carthage 
and Syracuse against Athens was looked on as a possible 
thing!. At the greater distance of Athens the seeming 
inaction of Carthage may well have been mistaken for a 
sign of weakness; it may have suggested the thought 
that, if not Athenian dominion, at least Athenian influ- 
ence, might make its way into a third continent. 


While Athens was thus in many ways looking westward, 
other causes in Old Greece were busily working towards 
the breach of that Truce for Thirty Years which had made 
Athens and Sparta no longer open enemies. The causes 
were in the nature of things; the occasions only were 
needed. At last two occasions came which led to the 
general war which tore the Greek world in pieces, and in 
which Sicily, and above all Syracuse, had so memorable 
a share. In both of those occasions Syracuse must 
have taken a certain interest; one of them touched all 
Greek Italy and ‘Sicily very nearly. The causes of the 
war lay deeper; its occasions were the dealings, dealings 
of opposite kinds, between Athens and two of the 
colonies of Corinth. The one settlement of Corinth to- 
wards the East does not immediately concern our story; 
but a Syracusan proud of his descent from the city of 
Bellerophontés? must have felt at least a sentimental 
interest in aught that touched any one of the sisters of 
Syracuse. And to the student of Greek politics, specially 
to the student of the relations of dependencies, there is 
something especially attractive in the position of Potidaia, 
dependent at once on Athens and on Corinth, a tributary 
ally of Athens, but at the same time receiving yearly 


THUG. Gvisso 4a ? See vol. i. p. 334. 
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magistrates sent out from Corinth!. With the twin- caap. vi. 
sister of Syracuse, the daughter whom the common parent 
deemed so undutiful, the case was otherwise. Korkyra Korkyra; 
kept the path from Athens, from Old Greece in general, 


to Italy and Sicily. And a time presently came when importance 


Korkyra herself found it expedient to enlarge on that fact sas of 


before an Athenian assembly, to point out how she could Ketkyr- 
hinder either a Sicilian or Italian fleet from coming to the 

help of Peloponnésos or a Peloponnesian fleet from going 

to help or to invade any part of Italy or Sicily?. And 

when Athens comes to her decision to give such help to 
Korkyra as may at least save her from destruction, it is 

the position of the island with regard to Italy and Sicily 

which is set forth as one of the foremost of the prevailing 
motives °. 


The first formal act, as far as we know, by which Athens Treaties 


entered into any direct relations with the Greeks of Sicily sd 


was when she contracted those alliances with the Chalkidian Phégioz 
and Leon- 


cities of Rhégion and Leontinoi to which a slight reference tinci. 


has been already made*, They were concluded on the a Aes 


same day in a memorable year. Two years earlier Corinth War 


._ bet 
and Korkyra had come to open warfare about the affairs (oc, 


and Kor- 


of Epidamnos, the colony on the Illyrian coast which had eng ey 


? Thue, i. 56. 2. The Potidaiats are Kopw@iev dmoio, éavray [’AOnvaiwr] 
5€ Evppaxor Popov bToredeis. The Athenians bid them Tovs re émdnpuoupyous 
éxméprew Kal TO AowTOy pH 5éxecGat ods Kata Eros Exactov KopivOor ExepTov. 
This double dependency on two states not holding in condominium is very 
remarkable. The dependence of Potidaia on Corinth no doubt came from its 
being a foundation of Periandros. Nic. Dam. vii. 60. 

? Thue. i. 36. 2; THs Te yap "IraXlas nal SimeXas KaADS TapdmAov Keira, 
Bore pyre exeibey vavtikoy édoat MedAomovynaias énedGeiy 7d Te evOevie mpds 
Takel TapaTreépar Kal és TaAAG EvppopwraTéov éoTt. 

3 Tb. 44. 33 dua 5 rhs Iradias Kal SikeAias nadds épaivero adtois 7% vijgos 
€v mapamAw keic@a. With Thucydides this is only one motive among several. 
Diodéros, referring to the matter out of place (xii. 54), says that they 
concluded the alliance wholly da 7d tiv Képxupav eipvas KeicOar mpds 
Tov eis StxeAiay mAodv. See Appendix IV. 

* See vol. ii. p. 427. 
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been planted when Periandros was lord both of Corinth and 
of Korkyra?. By a strange turning about of political parties, 
democratic Korkyra appears as taking up the cause of 
banished Epidamnian oligarchs, while aristocratic Corinth 
gives her support to the Epidamnian commons *. Korkyra is 
for a while victorious; she compels Epidamnos to receive 
the exiles’; but, after a year and more of preparation *, 
Corinth is found so strong and threatening that Korkyra has 
to seek for help, and determines to seek for it at Athens. 
Then come those memorable pleadings of Korkyraian and 
Corinthian orators in the Athenian assembly, which are 
so instructive, not only as a piece of the narrative his- 
tory of Greece, but as throwing such light on the relations 
of metropolis and colony ®. They concern us most of all 
from the way in which Italiot and Sikeliot relations are 


1 Thue. i. 24. The explanation of the peculiar relations of Epidamnos to 
both Korkyra and Corinth, which are puzzling, even as stated by Thucydides, 
becomes a little clearer by the light of the account of Kypselid colonization 
given by Nikolaos of Damascus (see Additions and Corrections, vol. i. p. 
xxxiii). Even Diodéros does not put it badly when he says (xii. 30) dmouxoe 
tmapxovTes Kepxupaiwy kai KopivOiwy. But his account of the matter (xii. 
30-33) is, aS so often, confused in its chronology. Cf. the quarrel about 
Leukas in Plut. Them. i. 24. See above, p. 9. 

2 Thue. i. 24-25. Sy Ney, 2X0). 

* Tb. 31.1; tov 8 émavtdv mavra Tov peTa THY Vvavpaxiav Kal Tov 
vorepov oi KopivOioe dpyn pépovres Tov mpds Kepxupaious moAepov évautn- 
yovvTo, K.T.A. 

® See vol. i. p. 340. The Korkyraians in Thucydides (i. 34. 1) set forth the 
general law of Greek settlements; maca dmoikia eb pev Tac XoVTa TLLG THY py- 
Tporodw, adixoupévn Se GAAoTpLODTat’ ov yap emt TS SodAOL GAA’ Et TH dpotor 
Tois Aecopévors elvar exné€urovta, The Corinthian answer (i. 38. 1) runs thus; 
anouo. OvTes AbeTTAaGl TE id TavTos Kal VOY TOAEHOVGL, A€yovTES Ws OvK 
emt TO kak@s naoxew exrreupOeinaay. pets 5é ods adroit pape emi TO ind 
Tovtav UBpiCecOat Katoioa, GAN emt TO Hyepoves Te elva Kai 7a 
eixéta Oavpalecbar. ai yody GAAat arokia Tip@ow Auas Kal pardiora 
ind droikav arepypeOa, Much here turns on the word eixéra. Corinth 
might claim rd eixéra @OavpatecOar even by independent Syracuse, and 
Syracuse would not have denied the claim. But the eiéra which 
Corinth demanded of Korkyra included 7yepovia. That is, Corinth claimed 
to put Korkyra—revolted Korkyra, she would say—on the same level as 
the dependent colonies founded by the Kypselids. See vol. i. p. 32. 
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put forth as motives which are specially likely to guide the cuar. vin. 
decision of the Athenian people. It seems to have been Policy of 
the party of moderation led by Periklés which sought to as 
secure the friendship of so valuable an ally as Korkyra with- ee 
out breaking the peace with Corinth and the other members 

of the Peloponnesian alliance’. Ten ships only were sent, 

not to make war on Corinth, but to defend Korkyra, a city 


friendly to Athens, in case of Corinthian attack *. A change Sending 
of the 
twenty 


days twenty ships more were sent forth, which turned the eae 
scale for Korkyra, and saved her from more thorough over- 

throw at Sybota *. The truce was still not to be broken ; but Battle of 
the commanders of the second expedition had less scruples pre: 
than those of the first. On the first day the ten Athenian 

ships kept themselves from actively mingling in the battle, 

till the sight of the defeat of their allies proved too strong 

for obedience to irksome orders. On the second day the War in 
whole body of thirty jomed in vainly offering battle to aie 


the navy of Corinth. A time of action in Thrace, a long paar. 


of feeling must have followed very soon; after not many 


time of negotiation, followed before the great war actually 
began*; but it would have been hard to keep the peace 
after Athenians and Corinthians had met in arms off 
Sybota. 

It is impossible to say with certainty what was the exact Treaties _ 
connexion between these events and the conclusion of the ns ond 
Athenian alliances with Rhégion and Leontinoi. But they '°mt™* 
come very close together in order of time; both come 
within the official year of the archén Apseudés; and it is 433-432. 
hard to believe that they were not closely connected as a 
matter of cause and effect. One is tempted to think that 

1 See Appendix ITI. 

2 It was not to be ovppayia, but émpaxia, See Thue. i. 44. I. 


$ Thue. i. 50.6. See Appendix II. Cf. Diod. xii. 33, who has an alto- 
gether wrong archon, Nausimachos, made seemingly out of Lysimachos in 


430-431. 
* See Appendix III. 
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cuar. vi. the state of things in Italy and Sicily was leading the 
Chalkidian cities there to ask for Athenian help, while in 
Italy it was such that Athens might have been inclined 


Connexion to step in even without any such prayer. As far as we 
with events 


*eThourios, C22 make out from a very confused chronology, it must 


have been about this time that Athenian influence was 
weakened at Thourioi, that the colony disclaimed the me- 
tropolis, and went into partnership with Lacedemonian 
Taras!. These things might well cause alarm at Rhégion, 
and the threatening action of Syracuse might well cause 
alarm at Leontinoi, Thus much we may safely say, 
Connexion though we have no further details as yet. The moment 
Sepees when Athens entered into relations with Korkyra might 
es. well be thought a favourable one at Rhégion and Leon- 
tinoi for pleading the Chalkidian cause at Athens, and 
the line of argument employed by the Korkyraian orator 
might suggest that the pleadings of Chalkidians and Kor- 
kyraians were to some extent made in concert. We might 
even fancy that it was the same party, the party of more 
vigorous action in the West than Periklés approved, 
which procured both the sending of the second fleet to 
Korkyra and the conclusion of the treaties with Rhégion 

and Leontinoi. 
Suggestions of this kind do not go beyond guess-work. 
What we know is that treaties of alliance were, within 
this same year, concluded between Athens and the two 
Elarecier Chalkidian cities. The two treaties were quite distinct, 
treaties. and neither contains any reference to the other®. The 
formal grounds of alliance with Rhégion and with Leon- 
tinoi were most likely quite different. Leontinoi doubtless 
asked to be defended against Syracuse; the alliance with 
Rhégion was likely to have some reference to the affairs 


Their con- of Thourioi. But that the two treaties were closely con- 
nexion, 


* Diod. xii. 23, 36; Strabo, vi. 1.14. The dates are very hard. 
* Hicks, 56,57. See Appendix III. 
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nected in policy, that they formed part of one general cnap. vin. 
scheme, is shown by their being voted on the same day, 

and voted on the motion of the same speaker. Their Their 
mover Kallias can hardly have been either of those well- Kallias, 
known bearers of that name who belonged to the sacred 

and wealthy house in which it alternated with Hippomkos. 

There were others of the name at Athens; one of them 

plays a part as a general and dies before Potidaia’. But 

we can only record our facts, and wish in vain that our 
immortal guide had deigned to report the speeches of 
Rhégines and Leontines as well as those of Corinthians 


and Korkyraians. 


It may have been owing to some fluctuation in Athe- No Athe- 
nian policy, it may have been simply owing to the busy a sia 
occupation of the Athenian arms elsewhere, that the value 433-477. 
of Korkyra in hindering Sikeliot fleets from sailing to 
Peloponnésos, or in hindering Sikeliot fleets from sailing to 
Sicily, was not openly put to the test till six years after 
the conclusion of the treaties, till some years after the 
death of Periklés. And it was then only in answer to 
a second and specially urgent appeal from both Rhégion 
and Leontinoi. Yet the alliance of Korkyra and Athens 
may have indirectly worked for Athens in those regions. 

Our next notice of Sikeliot or Italiot affairs in relation to 
the great war comes from the other side at a stage some- 
what later than the Athenian treaties. At the very be- Pelopon- 


ginning of the war, after Plataia had been attacked but roa pe 


before Attica had been invaded, the Peloponnesian alliance Tale and 
determined to form a mighty fleet of five hundred ships. 431. 

To that fleet those cities of Italy and Sicily which took 

the Lacedemonian side were bidden to contribute ships each 


in its measure, and moreover to pay a fixed contribution 


1 Thue. i. 62. 3. See Appendix II. 
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in money?. This order, for it distinctly takes the shape 
of an order, is somewhat startling. It implies that there 
were Italiot and Sikeliot cities which did not take the 
Lacedemonian side, and it further implies that those which 
did were bound to obey requisitions from the Peloponnesian 
alliance. But nothing that we have hitherto heard of 
has at all suggested the thought that any Dorian city of 
Italy or Sicily was bound to any city of Old Greece by 
any tie stronger than those colonial ties which assuredly 
bound Syracuse to Corinth, and which may have bound 
Selinous to the elder Megara. Such relations established 
no political bond between the colony and the political allies 
of the metropolis. Syracuse might conceivably be ap- 
pealed to to step in among the members of the common 
household, to help to chastise rebellious Korkyra or to 
deliver threatened Potidaia. But, beyond any vague senti- 
ment of common Dorian origin, Syracuse had no tie to 
Sparta, and, apart from the grievances of Corinth, she had 
no known ground of quarrel with Athens. And it is hard 
to see any special ground on which any of the other Dorian 
cities of Sicily could be expected to come forward zealously 
with contingents for the Peloponnesian fleet or with gifts 
of money for the Peloponnesian hoard. Yet the words of 
the history in more than one place seem to imply the 
existence of some relation by treaty between the Pelopon- 
nesian alliance and some cities of Italy and Sicily. It 
may be then that, between the conclusion of the alliance 
between Athens and Leontinoi and the Theban attack on 
Plataia, Corinth had been busy with diplomacy at Syra- 
cuse and other Sikeliot and Italiot cities. It may be 
that Sikeliot help was talked of, but that Korkyra 
blocked the way, or that it was expedient to say that 
she did so, 

The orders sent from Peloponnésos to the Dorian cities 

? See Appendix IV. 
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of Sicily bade them to get their fleet ready, but meanwhile cmap. vm. 
to do no open act of hostility towards Athens. Till the Four 
new ships were ready for action, they were to observe to- orders 
: : : to the 
wards her the usual practice of neutrals in time of war. Sikoliots, 
A single Athenian ship of war was to be received into any 
Sikeliot haven ; a greater number was to be refused ad- 
mittance 1. Whether any ships were really begun or not No part 
A : : taken in 
is not clear; certainly none were sent, at this stage of Sicily ; 
the long war, to any Peloponnesian muster. Four years 
passed, taking in some of the most stirring scenes of the 431-427. 
long struggle, without the Greeks of Sicily having any 
part or lot im the matter*. Athens was smitten by the 
plague and lost her leader in Periklés—Plataia was besieged 
and taken by Sparta—Mityléné revolted against Athens 
and was won back again—before we hear of a blow being 
struck in Sicily or from Sicily. 
When our first mention of Sicilian affairs comes, it First 
- eis : ; Atheni 
is at a striking moment. Thucydides has just recorded jot, in. 
the revolutions of Korkyra, he has made his deep com- Sicily, 427: 
ments on them and on all revolutions *, when he again 
casts his eyes further to the west, and records the 
first appearance of Attic triremes off Sicilian shores. As 
yet Syracuse had sent no help to Corinth; Leontinoi 
had received no help from Athens. It is at this moment War of 
S se 
that we first hear of a war between Syracuse and Leon- 374 Toon. 
tinoi*; we do not distinctly know whether its begin- #0. 
ning was at this time. It may have begun, it may 
* Thue. ii. 7. 2; 7a GAAa HovydCoyras Kai ’AOnvaiovs dexopévous pu vnt 
éws dy Tadta mapacKevac67. 
* Thucydides says this in so many words (iii. 86. 3). The Dorian cities 
of Sicily mpds ryy t&v Aanedapoviey 1d mparov dpxXopmevov Tov ToAéMov 
fuppaxiay érayxOnoav, ob pévror fvveToXé€pnoay ye. 
3 Tb. iii. 82-85. 
* Tb. 86. 1; Supaxdaror kal Acovrivor és mréA€pov GAANAOs Kabicracav. So 
Diod. xii. 53 ; Acovrivor, Xadnidéewv pev dvres arrotkot, cvyyevets 5& "APnvaiwy, 


” . . . 
eTuxov ind Xupaxociaw modrcuovpevor, Thucydides gives no reason; Dio- 
déros simply suggests one. 
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have been merely threatening, at the time of the alliance 
between Athens and Leontinoi. At any rate it was going 
on now; the share of Sicily in the general warfare of Hellas 
as yet took the shape, not of help given by Sikeliot cities 
to cities in Old Greece or by cities in Old Greece to Sikeliot 
cities, but of warfare among the Sikeliot cities themselves. 
But the lesser strife was part of the greater. Syracusans 
did not go forth against Ionian neighbours without feeling 
that they were taking part in the great event of their 
time, and the weaker Ionian alliance in Sicily deemed the 
Dorian aggression to be ground for calling with renewed 
urgency for help at the hands of the ally of Leontinoi, the 
greatest of Ionian cities. 

The quarrel between Syracuse and Leontinoi divided 
all Greek Sicily and spread into Italy. The line of 
cleavage was nearly according to race. All the Dorian 
cities of the island, save Kamarina and Akragas, took 
the part of Syracuse}. For Kamarina to join the Sy- 
racusan alliance would have been almost like Korkyra 
enlisting under the banners of Corinth. She parted from 
her fellows, and took the side of Leontinoi. But Do- 
rian feeling must have been strong indeed if it could lead 
Akragas to take part in an enterprise of which Syra- 
cuse was the head. Most likely, as at a later time, she 
stood aloof in sullen neutrality*. And along with the 
Dorian Sikeliots was ranged one Italiot city which had 
not forgotten how much she had once owed to a Syra- 
cusan deliverer*. For Lokroi to take one side might of 
itself have been reason enough for Rhégion to take the 
other. But Rhégion was naturally on the side of Leon- 
tinoi. Both cities were of Chalkidian origin; both were, 
in name at least, allies of Athens. The Leontine side was 


' Thue. iii. 86. 3; Tots 5¢ Acovrivois ai XaAKdikal méAes Kal Kapdpwa. 

? Ib. vii. 46. 1, 50. 1, 58.1. Cf. Columba, p. 78. 

® Th. iii. 86. 3; ris 58 “Iradias Aoxpol pey Svpaxociww aay, ‘Pyyivo 5é 
Kata 70 fuyyevés Acovtivwy, 
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clearly by far the weaker. It is not easy to see what 
Sikeliot allies Leontinoi can have had besides Katané, 
Naxos, and Kamarina. Himera, with a Syracusan element 
in her population, took the Syracusan side. Leontinoi and 
her allies must have been sore pressed, and it is not won- 
derful if they thought of an appeal for Athenian help 
under the terms of the existing treaty. 

It is to be noticed that, though these lists of allied cities 
are given, yet, in the few words which describe the opera- 
tions of the campaign, none are mentioned save the two 
central powers on each side, Syracuse and Leontinoi. The 
strength of the two cities was widely disproportioned ; 
Leontinoi was brought to great straits. Its position, more 
inland than that of any other Greek city in Sicily, comes 
clearly out when we hear that the Syracusans cut them off 
alike from the land and from the sea!. The same position 
which in after times made Leontinoi so useful an outpost of 
Syracuse now made her sadly exposed to the attacks of Syra- 
cuse when the furthest Syracusan outpost on that side was 
Megara. Against such an enemy with such a following 
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of allies Sikeliot and Italiot help was hopeless. Indeed ues 
the position of the other Chalkidian cities in Sicily was ee, 


not much better than that of Leontinoi”. Naxos was 
threatened by Messana; Katané must have been sore 
pressed by the presence of a Syracusan garrison at Inessa 
and by the enmity of the neighbouring Hybla, a Sikel 
town by that time most likely pretty thoroughly hellen- 
ized *. The only hope for Leontinoi and her allies lay in 


* Thue. iii. 86. 4; ind Supaxociay ris Te ys eipyovro Kal Oaddaons. 

* This is the remark of Columba, in the article already referred to, 
P- 75- 

* Of the relations between Syracuse and Inessa we shall hear presently. 
Columba (p. 75) suggests that there was also a Syracusan garrison in the 
Galeatic Hybla. That that Hybla was at a later time on the Syracusan 
side appears from Thucydides, vi. 62. 5, 94. 3. But it is not spoken of 
as a@ possession or dependency of Syracuse, and, considering its action 


towns. 
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the help of the great Ionian city beyond the sea, the ally both 
of Leontinoi and of Rhégion. An embassy was accordingly 
sent to Athens,an embassy by no means void of importance 
at the time, but which in after times drew to itself a de- 
gree of notice both greater in amount and different in kind 
from any that it finds at the hands of our contemporary 
guide}. 

From the few words which Thucydides gives to the 
matter, we learn only that, besides the general claims of 
Ionian blood, the orators of the Leontine alliance natur- 
ally laid special stress on the treaties which were still in 
force between Athens and two of their number. We are 
not told the name of any member of the embassy. The 
later historian of the island speaks of an embassy of which 
the renowned Gorgias of Leontinoi was the head ; and he 
tells us, as other later writers do also, how the special 
style of his rhetoric, a style as yet unknown at Athens, 
so won the ear of the assembly that it was in answer to 
his irresistible pleading that Athenian help was voted to 
his threatened city*. There is no reason to doubt that 
Gorgias was there, or that he made an eloquent speech 
im a somewhat artificial style of oratory. There is no 
reason to doubt that this embassy marked a period in the 
life of Gorgias, his transfer from a purely Sicilian to a Pan- 
hellenic position *. Nor is there any reason to doubt that 
in this way the embassy became an event of importance in 
the general history of Greek oratory, by extending the 
influence of Gorgias and increasing the popularity of his 
style. But the immediate political effect of his mission 
has clearly been exaggerated. As with so many other 
orators, philosophers, and poets +, his fame grew in later 


in the time of Ducetius (see vol. ii, p. 365), it may well have been an inde- 
pendent ally. 

* See Appendix V. 2 See Appendix V. 

® See vol. ii. p. 413. * See vol. ii. p. 343. 
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ages, and the notion of his political importance grew with cuap. vut. 
it. The statesman of the time gives more practical reasons 

for the help given by Athens to Leontinoi than the magic 

effect of the speech of Gorgias. Kindred blood was openly 
professed as the motive; the Athenians would not leave 

their kinsmen of Leontinoi to be eaten up by the Dorians 

of Syracuse. That was doubtless the pretext of the ori- 

ginal treaty; and the Sikeliot kinsfolk of Athens were now 

so hardly pressed that Athens could not for very shame 

any longer refuse to do something for them. But Athenian Objects of 
politicians could further see the advantage of hindering ae 
Sicilian corn from being brought to Peloponnésos. They 
also thought it worth while to make some practical in- 
quiries as to the chances of winning for Athens something 
in the shape of direct Sicilian dominion, as distinguished 
from the forms of influence and alliance which were all 
that she had as yet sought for!. The former motive may 
have been of special force at a time when Korkyra, torn 
by internal strife, was hardly in a position to fulfil her 
duty as keeper of the Ionian sea. The latter shows that 
the interest which Athens had long taken in the affairs 
of the West was already beginning to grow into the spirit 
which came to its full size eleven years later. As yet the 
possibility of Sicilian dominion for Athens was a question 
to be solved; eleven years later there was, in the Athenian 
mind, no doubt on the subject. 


The fleet—clearly not a large one*—under two com- First 


A on oTiA : : Athenian 
manders, Lachés and Charoiadés, set forth while it was gest in 


still summer. It is perhaps vain to ask what was the plan Sicly- 
Summer, 


ry 
' See Appendix V. “ 


2 Thue. iii. 86. 1, 6; atacravres ovv és ‘Pyy.ov THs "IraXias Tov méA€LOV 
émrowouvTo peta TaY fvupdxywv. The numbers of the fleet are not given; 
but in c. 88 the joint fleets of Athens and Rhégion number only thirty 
ships. Diodéros (xii. 54) makes a hundred Athenian ships go forth, which 
are joined by a hundred from Rhégion, 
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of campaign. There was most likely none. They came 
to search out the land, to see what could be done, and to 
do whatever might come within their power. Rhégion 
became the head-quarters of the Athenians and their allies. 
The value of the friendship of that city was great indeed. 
There could be no better starting-poimt for imvaders of 
Sicily whose plans were not yet put into shape. Rheégion 
commanded one side of the strait; it stood as a bar which 
cut off Syracuse from Italy and northern Sicily. It had 
also free communication with Athens, and it was a point 
from which help might at once be given if Naxos or 
Katané were threatened. And the Athenians were better 
off there than if they had stayed at home, for the next 
winter was marked at Athens by the second attack of the 
plague!. In the course of the summer some operations 
were carried on by them and their allies of which no special 
account is given. The winter was given to an enterprise 
hardly of the first moment, but of which we wish to hear 
something more. Thirty ships of Athens and Rhégion 
visited the Isles of Fire and laid waste the land?. The 
colonists of Knidos were members of the Dorian alliance ° ; 
but the harrying of their lands could do little to advance 
the deliverance of the Leontines held so tight in the grasp 
of Syracuse. In short, during this whole stage of the war, 
when the Athenians are only feeling their way, a general 
feeling of littleness runs through everything. The feeling 
is shown by the historian himself, when, in a style rather 


RUC. ait-1S 7. 

? The ships come in the summer. This expedition is made in the 
winter (Thue. iii. 88. 1); O€pous yap 8 dvvipiay ddbvata Hv émotparevav 
see Holm, ii. 4). This accurate chronology of Thucydides is contrasted 
with the carelessness of Diodéros, who jumbles up these events with those 
of several years before and after under a single archonship. 

It is here that Thucydides stops to describe the islet of Aiolos. See 
vol. i. pp. 87, 88. 


° Thue. iii, 88. 5; gvppayo joav Tay Supakociov, 
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unusual with him, he sets forth his purpose of recording cmap. vm. 
only the more important events of the campaign’. We 
can see too that the same feeling was at work both at 
Athens and in Sicily itself. Some passages of arms must Warfare 
have gone on directly between Athenians and Syracusans ; brads re 
for it was in Syracusan warfare that one of the Athenian ae 
commanders, Charoiadés, met his death *. 

It is not till the summer after its coming to Sicily that 
the Athenian fleet attempts any operation of importance. 
Messana was hostile to Athens. From the name which Politics of 
the town now bore we should have looked for the sym- sara 
pathies of its people to lie with the enemy of Sparta, 
the patron of Naupaktos. But it might be dangerous to 
infer anything as to the natural tendencies of so mixed a 
people as those who inhabited the city which had been 
Zanklé. Dislike to Rhégion, the city ever before their 
eyes, was not unlikely to be their strongest feeling. Events 
however showed that the motley population of Messana 
was not of one mind. Athens had friends within its walls, 
whether a remnant of the Chalkidian stock of Zanklé * or 
the settlers from the elder Messenian land. But at this Mylai 
moment Messana was hostile, and the Italiot and Sikeliot ag ae 


allies of Athens suggested to the surviving Athenian com- Su 
mander Lachés an attack on the Messanian fortress of 426. 


Mylai, the furthest outpost of the city on the northern 


1 Thue. iii. go. 1; émoA€your pey Kal GAAo ws Exaoros EvvéBavev ev TH Ei- 
keXia, Kal avTol of SikeAuWrar Ex’ GAANAOUS OTpaTEvoTes Kal of “AOnvaioa giv 
Tois opeTepors fuppayos’ a 5 Adyou padiora afia 7 peTa TOY “AOnvaiwy oi 
évppaxo: empagay 7 mpos Tovs A@nvaious of avTim0A€pmot, TOYTwWY pynTOncopat. 
Diodéros (xii. 54) gets through them all with wonderful speed ; he leaves 
out the main thing of all, the taking and taking again of Messana, and 
there is something wanting in the text in his account of the attack on 
Mylai. 

2? Ib. 115. See below. 

5 Ib. 90. 2; Xaporddov 75n Tod AOnvaiwy orpatnyod TebvnKdTos b1d Supa- 
kociov mohkéuw. We have had no distinct mention of any engagement with 
Syracusans, 

* So Holm, ii. 5. 
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oar. vat. coast', The town on the peninsula was held by the force 


Messanian 
tribes. 


Messana 
joins 
Athens, 


Value and 
effect 

of the 
Messanian 
alliance. 


of two Messanian tribes, a phrase which makes us wish 
to know more of the civil and military arrangements 
of Messana*. In a commonwealth whose citizens came of 
so many branches of the Greek name, with some most 
likely that did not belong to the Greek name at all, 
the division into tribes would naturally follow distine- 
tions of race*, and this or that tribe might not un- 
likely have objects and a policy of its own. Besides 
the garrison in the fortress, an ambush was laid to 
set on the Athenians and their allies on landing *. The 
liers-in-wait were soon scattered with great slaughter, 
and the allied force attacked the walls of Mylai. The 
Messanian tribes that defended it had clearly no very 
burning zeal for the cause of Syracuse and her allies. 
They seem to have made no resistance at all; they at once 
surrendered the akropolis, and even agreed to join the 
Athenians in their march on Messana itself °. The city 
yielded with as little trouble as its outlying fortress. 
Messana joined the alliance, giving hostages and agreeing 
to every Athenian demand °. 

An important Sikeliot city was thus gained to the 
Athenian side. Indeed very few successes could have 
been more valuable to the invaders than the occupation of 
Messana. Those who held both Messana and Rhégion 
commanded the strait without danger of opposition. This 
great advantage had not indeed been gained by any 
special display of Athenian strength. The Athenians had 


1 Thue. iii. 90. 2; él MvAds Tas Tay Meconviwy, 

* Ib. 33 €ruxov be Sv0 pudal év rais MuAais Tav Meoonviwy ppovpotoa, 

* As at Thourioi ; see above, p. 11; as at Kyréné, Herod. iv. 161. 

* Thue. ili. 90. 45 Kal Twa Kal évédpay remoinpévat Tois awd TOV Veay. 

° Ib.; 7@ épdpare mposBadrévres jvayxacay dpodroyia Thy Te axpémoAw 
mapadovva: Kal én Meconvny évotparevoat. 

° Ib. 53 mpooexupnoay Kai aitol [of Mecohyio] dunpous te ddvTes Kal 
TaGd\Aa moTa napag ydpevot, 
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won Messana because a part of its population had taken cuar. vin. 
the side of those who attacked it. Still, by whatever 
means, Messana was gained for Athens; and it is clear 
that this success had a powerful effect on men’s minds 
throughout the island. It seems to have specially im- 
pressed those who were not of Hellenic blood. It was felt 
by the Elymian rival of Selinous and by the Sikels who 
were unwilling subjects of Syracuse. It is from Thucydides Renewed 


himself, though only casually in a later notice, that we arts 


learn that it was now that Segesta renewed the alliance 5°8°** 
with Athens which she had entered into nearly thirty years 
before!. We can better understand the motive now than 
we could at the earlier time. However things may have 
stood in the days when Halikyai was seemingly looked 
on as dangerous, we may be sure that the immediate motive 
now is to be found in the never-failing disputes between 
Segesta and her nearest Greek neighbour to the south. Se- 
linous was hostile to Athens; so was Himera, the nearest Sears 
Greek neighbour of Segesta to the east ; but on that side nous. 
Pheenician Panormos and Solous would doubtless be pro- 
tection enough for the Elymian city. We are not told 
whether anything immediately came of this alliance, any 
more than of that which went before it, or of the first 
alliances with Rhégion and Leontinoi. But it would be 
remembered with no small effect in later times, and both 
this and the earlier alliance are signs of the increased 
importance which is beginning to belong to the western 
side of Sicily. The dark hints that we have already had 
may show that this importance is nothing really new, but 
rather something which is simply coming more promi- 
nently into sight. But this renewed alliance between 
Athens and Segesta directly connects itself with the two 
great events of the second half of the century. It was the 

1 In Thue. vi. 6, 2 the Segestans appeal to 7 yryvouern éml Aaxntos.... 
fuppaxia, See Appendix VIII. 
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affairs of Segesta, her disputes with Selinous, which were 
the immediate occasion both of the great Athenian invasion 
and of the Carthaginian invasion that followed it. 

For the present at least there are others among the non- 
Hellenic inhabitants of Sicily whose fates awaken a deeper 
interest than those of the Elymians of Segesta. The mere 
coming of the Athenian force had caused no small stir 
among those Sikel communities which had been brought 
under the dominion of Syracuse after the death of Ducetius. 
To them Athens or any other power that was hostile to 
Syracuse seemed a deliverer. Enrolled against their will 
among the allies of Syracuse—the name allies shows that 
they remained distinct though subject communities—they 
threw off the yoke and joined the Athenian alliance1. The 
Sikels could have no share in the last enterprise of the 
summer, though it was carried on in a land which had 
once belonged to their forefathers. The Athenian fleet 
sailed to the territory of Lokroi; a descent was made; the 
Lokrians were defeated, and a fort known as the Peripolion 
by the mouth of the river Haléx was taken*. But the 
winter saw an enterprise which must indeed have stirred 
every Sikel heart. Inessa, once the Hieronian Aitna, then 
one of the chief trophies of the successful days of Ducetius °, 


' Thue. iii. 103. 1. The Athenians act peta Tay “EAAnVwy tvppaywy Kat 
boot SieeA@v kata Kparos apxépevor bd Tvpakociay Kal Edppaxor dvrTes aTo- 
OTaVTES AUTOLS Gnd THY Supakocioy fvyeToXEepovy. 

2 Thue. iii. 99 ; Kal MepuméAroy aipodar 6 Av ént Tw “AAnkt rorap@. Arnold 
remarks; ‘a guard fort or station of the repiroAa. .... Formerly the word 
was written with a capital letter, as if it were a proper name.’ Doubtless 
the name means fort; but it would seem to have become a proper name. 
That is, if the coins with the legend PEPIMOAQN PITANATAN belong to 
it. See Hoim, ii. 404; Head, Hist. Num. 91; Columba, p. 80. For Sicilian 
history the point may fairly be left open. 

° Thue. iii. 103. 1; “Ivnooay 7O SikeArkov méAtopa. The 76 is emphatic, 
and is by no means fully represented by an indefinite article. To those 
who have read the history of Ducetius it might seem dangerous to alter 
the order of a single word in Thucydides’ account. The subjection which 
these Sikels sought to throw off was very recent. 
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was now so far in Syracusan hands that it had a Syracusan cnap. vin. 
garrison in its akropolis?, A foreign garrison in the chief Syracusan 
fortress of a town is a state of things with which we ye 
become familiar in a later stage of Greek history; Athens 

herself had to endure it when Macedonia was too strong 

for her. Such an occupation of course implies complete 
practical subjection; but it in no way carried with it 

the suppression of the ordinary life of an independent 
community in the rest of the town. A Syracusan garri- 

son in Inessa, a sharp thorn in the side of Greek Katané, 

was to the new Sikel allies of Athens a badge of sub- 

jection which it must have been their foremost object to 

get rid of. The whole allied force therefore, Athenian, 
Sikeliot, and Sikel, marched against Inessa and attacked 

the Syracusan fortress*. To take it was found to be Defeat 
beyond their power, and they were driven to retreat. pe 
Then the garrison of Inessa sallied forth ; they set upon one othe 
the allies who formed the Athenian rereward—did the 

Sikels take the post of honour in the retreat ?—and slew 

and put to flight not a few*. Presently the Athenian Further 
fleet, seemingly without the help of any allies, made ee a 
another successful inroad into the territory of Lokroi. 

Of the Lokrians who came to defend their lands three 
hundred were slain*; but this was small compensation 

for the breakdown of the combined enterprise against 

Tnessa. 

It was most likely the ill-suecess of that enterprise NeW 
which led the Sikeliot allies of Athens to send an embassy embassy 
to the protecting city, praying that a greater force might raene 
be sent to their help®. The envoys set forth the state of 426-425. 


Thue. iii. 103. 2; ob riv dxpdroAw Supaxdcror efxor. 

Tb. ; &v rH dvaxwpyoe torépos *AOnvaioy rots guppdxos dvaxwpodaw 
emridevrat of x TOD TErxioparos Svpakdaro. 

gi lles scl: 

° Ib. 115. 3; of &v Stwedrla gvppayor mredcavtes Emeroay Tors “A@nvaious 
BonOety opict mreioot vavotl. 
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the case in plain words. By land the Syracusans had the 
better of them, even in their own territory. That is to 
say, the enterprise which was to relieve them from the 
grievance of the Syracusan garrison at Inessa had failed 
to give them any help. By sea the small Athenian force 
was able to keep their enemies in check; but the Syra- 
cusans were minded to endure this no longer; they were 
getting ready a naval force of their own!. That no naval 
help had gone from Syracuse to Peloponnésos we know 
very well; but one wonders that the powerful fleet of 
which we heard some years back had been, as seems now 
to be implied, allowed to come to nothing. The Athenians 
granted the prayer of their allies; they wished to bring 
the Sicilian war to a quicker end. They further wished, 
at a moment when they had no great naval enterprise on 
hand, to keep their own seamen in practice*, Forty ships 
were voted for Sicilian service. Pythodéros, one of the 
generals of the year, was sent out at once with a small 
force. Two other commanders, Sophoklés and Eurymedén 
—the latter a name which we shall often hear again—were 
to follow presently with a larger body °. 

Meanwhile Lachés was not idle, neither were his Sikel 
allies. The masters of the strait could do what they 
pleased on the northern coast. The Athenian ships sailed 
to the territory of Himera; they made a landing, in which 
the Sikels from the hills bore a part by invading the more 
distant parts of the Himeraian lands*. The extreme 

1 Thue. iii, 115. 45 THs pev yhs avTa@v of Supaxdaror expatouv, THs Se 
Oardoons dAiyas vavoly eipydpevor mapecxevatovto vauTiKdy guvayelpoyTes 
ov TEpiopopevor. 

* Tb. 5; dua pev yyovpeva Odacov rov éxel mOAELOv KaTadvOncEedOa, aya 
52 BovAdpevor pedA€THv TOU vavTiKod ToLetoOat. 

2 Tb. 6; Tov pey otv va t&v otparnyav dnéoteray TlvOddwpov dAlyats 
vaval, Sopoxdéa 5€ Tov Sworparidov nat Evpupéedovra Tov Oovkdréous ent TAY 
TrAcLévey ve@v aromepe Ewedrdov. 


* Ib. 1; dmdBaow énomoavto ék Tov vedv pera TOY SikedkOv avwhev 
éaBeBrnkitav és ta EsxaTa THs ‘Ipepaias. The emendation of Sitedov 


iy 
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eastern part must be meant. That was the only part of cnar. vm. 
the lands of Himera which lay open to Sikel enemies, to 

the men of Paropus and Cephaledium, who had doubtless 

kept their complete independence of Syracuse or any other 

Greek power. We long to hear something of Ducetius’ new 

eity of Kalé Akté, something of his friend Archénidés of 
Herbita, so pointedly marked out as the friend of Athens}. 

But neither is mentioned. The isles of Aiolos were harried 

this winter also, and Lachés came back to Rhégion to 

find himself superseded in his command by Pythodéros ®. 

The new commander’s beginning was, in one region at Pythodéros 
least, less successful than that of his predecessor. Early in tee 
the spring he sailed once more to Peripolion, which would yaar 
seem to have passed again into Lokrian hands. He met 

the Lokrians in battle; he underwent a defeat, and went 

back to Rhégion °, 

The spring was further marked by an eruption of Eruption of 
fftna, the third known to Thucydides to have happened ees 
since the beginning of Greek settlement in Sicily 4. The 
first and second, the mythical and the historical, we have 
already heard of°, The second is ennobled by the verse 
of Aischylus and Pindar*; a few words of the prose 


for Zicekiwrav is quite certain; yet the necessity of guessing is un- 
pleasant. 

1 Thue. vii. 1. 4. See vol. ii. p. 381. 

? Thue. iii. 115. 1; dvayxwpnoavres 5é és ‘Phyov WvOk5opov roy “IooAdxou 
"AOnvaiew oTparnyov KatadapBavovow ént tas vais biddoxov dv 6 Adxns 
hpxev. This Sicilian campaign of Lachés seems to be referred to by 
Aristophanés, Wasps, 240; GAA’ éyxov@pev, dvbpes, ds ~orae Adxnte vovi. 
The Scholiast is not very clear about the matter ; but it seems that Kleén 
prosecuted Lachés for peculation, ds 7a Syudoia yphyata operepicapévov 
Kat mhouTnoavTos. 

* Thue. iii. 115. 7; €mAevoe TeAevTavTOs Tod Yetmdvos emt 7d Aoxpav 
ppovprov & mpdérepov Adyns efde. 

* Ib. 116. 1; éppin mepi abrd 1d éap rodro & plat rod mupds é« Tis 
Airyns. 

5 See vol. i. p. 378; ii. p. 242. 

® See vol. ii. pp. 274, 279. 
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of Thucydides, a not less worthy tribute, are all that 
fall to the lot of the third. As could not well fail, the 
fire-flood did damage in the lands of Katané. Why was 
not Empedoklés there to play the part of the Pious 
Brethren in one age and of Saint Agatha in another? 
It befits the strange mixture of the mystical and the prac- 
tical in his character, if we answer that he was fighting 
for Syracuse against the allies of Katané’. 


The year on which we have entered is, for both Athens 
and Sparta, one of the most memorable in the whole story 
of the war. It is the year of Pylos and Sphaktéria; it is 
one of the years of Korkyra. Had it been less memorable 
in the general history of Greece, it might have been more 
memorable in the special history of Sicily; at any rate it 
might have had to record a longer tale of Athenian success. 
Early in the summer, when the corn was coming into ear’, 
an Athenian fleet of forty ships was sent forth under 
Eurymedén and Sophoklés. Their chief and final object 
was Sicily; but they were bidden to stop on their way to 
give help to the democratic party in Korkyra. Moreover 
the energetic Démosthenés went with them, with no 
regular command, but with a general authority to use the 
fleet for any enterprise along the Peloponnésian coast that 
he thought good*. Of this last commission came the 
most brilliant Athenian success of the whole war; Pylos 
was occupied as a lasting thorn in the side of Sparta; 
the Spartans in Sphaktéria were led captive to Athens. 
But the Athenian cause in Sicily was rumed. The fleet 
tarried at Pylos; it tarried again at Korkyra; it reached 


1 See vol. ii. p. 354. 

? Thue. iv. 1. 1; Tod émyryvopevou Oépous epi airouv éxBodnv. The date 
is given for the Syracusan attack on Messana; but the other events were 
umd Tovs avtods xpévous Tod Hpos (iv. 2. 1). 


gee er 
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Sicily too late to support Pythodéros in a struggle against omar. vut. 
superior forces, too late to hinder or to revenge the loss of 
the one great advantage which Athens had gained in the 
island. 

The accession of Messana to the Athenian side was felt 
by the enemies of Athens in Sicily and Italy as a special 
eall to its recovery. Our Athenian guide clearly points 
out the difference of feeling between a greater and a 
smaller commonwealth, between one which does not rise 
above purely local friendship and hatred and one whose 
position entitles and compels it to shape its policy from a 
wider point of view. At Lokroi there was a strong desire to 
win back Messana to the Dorian alliance; but it was mainly 
because the hated Rhégion could be better attacked if it 
were again put between two enemies at Lokroi and at 
Messana?. At Syracuse Messana was looked on as the 
key of Sicily; let Messana become the Athenian head- 
quarters, and from that base of operations it would be easy 
to come against Syracuse with a greater force. A joint 
enterprise was therefore planned. Syracuse and Lokroi 
each furnished ten ships for the attack on Messana by sea, 
while the Lokrians entered the Rhegine territory with 
their full land-force. The commonwealth of Rhégion was 
just then not of one mind; the resistance therefore was 
feeble, and the Lokrians harried without hindrance. There 
were even Rhegine exiles, banished oligarchs, we must 
suppose, who did not scruple to lead the Lokrian invaders 
against their own city*. Nor was Messana of one mind 


1 Thue. iv. 1.25; of Aoxpol xatd €x8os 76 ‘Priva, BovAdpevor duorépubev 
avTovs KaTamoAcpeiv. 

2 Ib. 2 ; of Supaxdcror 6pavres mpocBodiy Exov TO xwpiov THs SKeXias Kal 
PoBovpeva Tors "AOnvaious pi) éf abTod dppmpevoi more odicr pel(om mapa- 
okevy EwéAOwowr. 

5 Ib. 3; dua 5é cal fuveraydvtay ‘Pyyivev puyaiwy, of Roav tap’ abtots: Td 
yap ‘Phyov éni moddv xpdvov éoraciate, kal ddtvara jy év TO TapdvTs TOvs 
Aoxpovs dpvvec@a:. Ican make nothing more than Grote (vii. 176) could 
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cuap. virr, either ; one revolution had just before made the city an 


Naval 
operations 
in the 
strait. 


ally of Athens ; another revolution brought back the former 
state of things. Messana now revolted from Athens and 
became once more an ally of Syracuse’. The full com- 
mand of the strait which Athens had held for a while now 
passed away from her. Her post at Rhégion was again 
watched face to face from the hostile post at Messana. 
The victors knew well where their advantage lay. The 
Lokrian land-force went home; but the ships both of 
Lokroi and Syracuse tarried to keep guard over Messana. 
It was agreed that other ships that were making ready 
should presently jom them, and make the strait the scene 
of naval warfare °. 

Nothing hindered the carrying out of this scheme. 
Before long the strait was held by the superior naval 
force of the Dorian alliance, eager to risk a sea-fight with 
the Athenians while the number of their ships was still 
small. That is to say, they wished to decide the war in 
their own island, while the main Athenian fleet, instead of 
sailing on to Sicily, was engaged in the siege of Sphak- 
téria *. Successful in such a fight, they could attack 
Rhégion by land and sea, with every prospect of taking 
the town. An accident one evening brought on an un- 
looked-for action. Thirty ships of the allied fleet were 
out of the story in Justin (iv. 3) about seditions in Rhégion, and how the 
Himeraians, called in by one party, seized the town, much like the Ma- 
mertines in days to come. One could fancy the Lokrians, rather than the 


Himeraians, doing something of the kind; but they are not recorded to 
have done it. 

* Thue. iv. 1. 1; Supaxociwy 5éxa vijes TAEVoacat Kal Aoxpides taar Meconvny 
Thy év XiKeia KatédaBoy, adtay énayayouever, kai anéotn Meconvn ’AGn- 
vaiwy. ‘Sie kniipften Verbindungen,” says Holm (ii. 6), ‘mit den Unzu- 
friedenen, d. h. den Doriern.’ Not all the Dorians surely, not those from 
the old Messéné. 

cA fap ct. 

° Th. 24.33 vavyaxias drometpacba eBovdovro, Spavres Tois "AOnvaios 
tds pev mapovcas ddtyas vais, Tais 58 mAcioor Kal pedAovoaus Hew mvOave- 
HEvoL Tiv VjTOV ToALopKEtaOat, 
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put to flight by twelve of Athens and eight of Rhégion. cuar. vm. 


Presently the land- and sea-force of Syracuse and Lokroi 
was gathered at Peloris ; two encounters followed, in each 
of which the Athenians lost a ship. The Syracusans, 
evidently well pleased at their first brush with Athens on 
her own element, went back to their quarters in the 
sheltered Messanian haven}. 


These small encounters are of more interest for the Attempt 


student of Greek naval tactics than for the historian of 


Sicily. We gain more of political instruction when we t® 5¥™ 
yi $ ig cuse ; 


hear that a party in Kamarina, the one Dorian common- 
wealth which had taken the Chalkidian side, made overtures 
to Syracuse for the betrayal of the city*. The name of 
the party-leader, that of their founder Archias, may have 


to betray 
Kamarina 


seemed of good omen in Syracusan ears; but any action hindered 


on the part of the Syracusans to support their friends in 
Kamarina was hindered by the energetic movements o 
the Athenian fleet. That fleet at once sailed round Pachy- 
nos, and was ready before Kamarina to stop any attempts 
of the hostile party. It is plain that the plot was hin- 
dered ; when we next hear of Kamarina, it is not very 
zealous for the Athenian alliance, but it is clearly not in 
Syracusan hands or in the Syracusan alliance *. It was at 


1 Thue. iv. 25. 1-5. First of all, jvayxacOnaav oe rhs Hyépas vavpax joa 
epi mAoiov diamAéovtos. The Athenians defeat them; they lose one ship, 
and go, ws Exaoro Ervxov, és TA oikeia OTpaTémeda, TO Te ev TH Mecanvy Kai 
év TO ‘Pnyiw. This last is an odd phrase, which must mean the camp of the 
Lokrians in the Rhegine territory. At Peléris the Athenians lose a ship. 
The Syracusans are at anchor, and the Athenians and Rhégines, épavtes 
Tas vais Kevas évéBadov, kal xeipi ardnpa emBAnOeion play vady adtol anw- 
Aecay Tay dvip@y amoxoAupBnodytav. The iron hand is as yet on the 
Syracusan side; in vii. 62 it goes over to Athens. Then the Syracusans 
are towed to Messana (mapamAcévtwv dd Kadw) ; the Athenians attack, but, 
drocipwodvtTwy éxeivwy, a nautical phrase on which I will not dispute, they 
lose another ship. 

2 Ib. 25.73 Kapapivys dyyedOcions mpodidoca Svpaxocias bm’ ’Apxiov 
Kai T@Y per avTov. 


* See Thue. iv. 58. 
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Kamarina as at Messana, as at Rhégion. In every city 
there is a party ready to welcome and help the enemy 
against the existing government. It may be deemed a 
treasonable frame of mind; but in weighing it, we must 
never forget that the enemies were fellow-Greeks. In 
Sicily we must further remember how all local and an- 
cestral ties had been shaken by the plantations and trans- 
plantations which had happened under the tyrants and 
after their fall. To betray Messana or Kamarina, with 
their new and motley population, was not like betraying 
ancestral Athens or Corinth. 

A deeper interest again attaches to another enterprise 
in which we again come across the ancient folk of the 
land as playing an important part. The Messanians now 
set forth, with their full force and with the fleets of 
Syracuse and Lokroi that were gathered in their haven, to 
attack their neighbours of Naxos!. For as yet, while no 
city sat on the height of Tauros, the lands of Messana 
and Naxos marched on each other. The land-force came 
first, and, on the day they came, they beleaguered Naxos 
on the land side, and harried the fields*. The next 
day the fleet followed, and took up its quarters near the 
mouth of the Akésinés, the wide fiwmara of Cantara, be- 
tween the heights of Tauros and the Naxian peninsula ®. 
The fleet seems to have done nothing more than keep 
guard while the land-force assaulted Naxos. Presently an 
armed force was seen coming down from the mountains. 
It could hardly have been from the steep of Tauros itself, 
but rather from the hills on the other side of the Naxian 
promontory. For the besieged Naxians took the new- 


1 Thue. iv. 25.7; Meconvo: navdnpe kara yRv Kal rats vavoly dua éorpa- 
Tevoay én Nafov tiv Xadxidixtv Gpuopoy ovaar. 

* Ib. 8; 77 mpwrn huéepa TeaxNpes Tooayvtes Tos Nagiovs. That could 
be only on the land side; isthmus is not exactly the word. 

° Ib.; 79 8 torepaia rats piv vavol mepemAcicaytes Kata Tov ’Akeoivny 
morapoy tiv yhv édjovv. See Bunbury, Dict. Geog., art. Acesines. 
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comers for the Leontines and their other Greek allies, and caapr. vur. 
they could have come to their help only from the south. 

The men from the hills were indeed friends, but not Greek 

friends. They were Sikels from the mland parts who Defeated 
came to give help against the Messanians!. This form of ee 
words would seem to imply rather hatred of Messana than 
friendship for Naxos. In truth, m an ordinary state of Sikel 


feeling 


things, Naxos, the beginning and the badge of Greek towards 


] Naxos and 


dominion in Sicily, must have been more hateful to Sikel ypc0 03. 


feeling than any other Sikeliot aty’. But just now 
Naxos was not threatening, and the first feeling in every 
Sikel mind must have been hatred to Syracuse, to the city 
which had, but a few years before, brought so many Sikel 
communities into subjection. Messana is likely enough to 
have been an active enemy in her own corner ; in any case 
she was an ally of Syracuse. Against either Syracuse or 
Messana Naxos was to be defended. So the Sikels came 
in force; the sight of them, and the mistaken inference 
drawn from the sight, stirred up the Naxians to special 
exertion. They sallied ; they scattered the besiegers, and 
slew a thousand of them. Of the rest only a few got 
back to Messana; for the barbarians set upon them by 
the way and slew the more part®. After this rout of the Effect on 
Messanian land-force, the ships that had come on the ery 


1 Thue. iv. 25. 9; of SuceAol trép Tay akpwy TwoAAOl KaTéBavoy BonOovyTes 
éml rods Meconvious. al of Nagior ws cidov, Oaponoaytes Kal mapakedevopevot 
év €avrois ws of Acovtiva: odiot Kat of GAOL” EAAnves EVppaxor eis Tipwpiav 
émépxovrat. It would seem that the Naxians did not look for Sikel help, 
but that the Sikels came of their own accord én robs Meconviovs. Also one 
must think that they had adopted Greek arms and dress, 

I am tempted to suspect that in the confused text of Dioddros, xii. 54, 
where we read émBonOnoavtay tay TAno.oxwpwv ZiKEeh@v Tois MvAaiors 
this help given to Naxos is really meant. Thucydides says nothing of 
Sikels at Mylai. 

? See Diod. iv. 88. 

* Such is the phrase of Thucydides (iv. 25.9); of BapBapo é& Tais 
ddois émmeadvres Tovs TAEloTOUs HiépOetpay, The word seems rather need- 
lessly brought in, 
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cup. vi, Same errand, Syracusan, Lokrian, or any other, had no 
means of action. They sailed back to Messana, and thence 
withdrew to their several homes?. The result of the Mes- 
sanian enterprise agaist Naxos had been complete and 
serious defeat on the part of the Messanian land-force, 
and the fleet of the Dorian confederacy was, for a season 
at least, broken up. 

The belief of the Naxians that their Leontine allies 
were coming to their help was premature, but it was not 
wholly mistaken. The weakened state of Messana after her 
defeat before Naxos suggested to the Athenians and their 
allies the thought of a general attack on that city. The 
Messanian loss in the late enterprise had been so great 
that a body of Lokrian allies had been received into 

Athenian Messana to form part of its garrison”. The Athenians 
ean ies and their Sicilian allies jomed in a common expedition. 
A Sikeliot, partly perhaps a Sikel, force marched against 
the city by land. One would have looked for the Naxians 
to be foremost on such an errand of vengeance; but, 
while the allies are mentioned generally, it is the Leon- 
tines only who are spoken of by name, and the force is 
even spoken of as a Leontine army*®. Meanwhile the 
Athenian ships sailed into the harbour of Messana‘. 
The question arises, how far the Zanklon itself, the natural 
defence of the haven, was strengthened by art against 
naval attacks. As the allies drew near by land, the 
Messanians and their local helpers, under their captain 
Démotelés, made a vigorous sally; they put most of the 
invaders to flight, and slew many. The Athenians were 
watching from their ships, and they marked the con- 

? Thue. iv. 25.9. af vies cxotoa és Ti Meconyny vorepov ew olxov Exaora 
diexpiOnoarv. 

* Ib. 12; Aoxpav rwes pera Tod Anporédous of pera 7d Tas eyKareXei- 
pOncav ppoupoi. 5 It is 70 orparevpa Tay Acovrivay a little later. 


* Ib. 11; mpooBaddAorres of ’AOnvain Kata Tov Aipéva Tais vavaiv éreipwr, 
6 5& meds mpods Tipy wéAw. 
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fusion into which the pursuit had thrown the victorious cmap. yn. 
Messanians. They landed and set upon them, and drove 
them into the city. We expect to hear of some more 
decided success ; but all that is said is that the Athenians 
set up a trophy and went back to Rhégion. They clearly Coming of 


felt that they were not equal to any great enterprise till atlas 


the reinforcements came under Eurymedén and Sophoklés, S°pboklés. 
For a while they took no part at all in the struggle which Athenian 
the Greeks of Sicily still carried on with one another by eee 
land!. When the reinforcements did come, the Athenians 

began again to take a part in what was going on; but it 


is implied that nothing was done on any great scale *. 


Our chief guide at this stage is the foremost of all guides; 
but, as Sicilian affairs hold as yet but a secondary part in 
the general strife of Greece, we do not get, even from him, 
the same clear and connected account of them which we do 
when at a later stage Sicily becomes the chief battle-field 
of the whole war. But we certainly are somewhat sur- 
prised to find that the strengthened Athenian fleet, if we 
cannot say that it did absolutely nothing, at least did 
nothing that Thucydides thought worthy of being recorded 
in detail. The practical effect of its coming seems to have 
been to suggest to the Greeks of Sicily the thought of 
peace within their own island. The result was not wonder- 
ful. A time of unparalleled quiet and prosperity, a series Movement 


; ; towards 
of years in which wars between Greek and Greek had been naaee nae 


wonderfully few, had been brought to an end because the ‘ic!y- 
Greeks of Sicily had allowed themselves to be dragged into 


the quarrels of the Greeks of the mother country, in which 


1 Thue. iv. 25.133 perd 5é rovro of piv év TH EcKeAlg "EAAnves avev Tav 
"AOnvaiay Kata viv éarparevoy én GAAnAous. 

2 Tb. 48.65; of 58 "AOnvain és Tiv SiKedav, iva ep 1d mp@rov wpunvro, 
dmomhevoavres pera Tay éxet fuppayav érodcuouv. That is, the fleet under 
Eurymedén and Sophoklés, after tarrying at Pylos and Korkyra, at last 
reached Sicily. 
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they had no direct interest. Since then both sides had 
felt the evils of a state of war, while it could not be said 
that either side had gained much either in military fame 
or in material profit. The Ionian towns were beginning to 
see that Athens used them only for her own purposes. She 
sent her fleets to Sicily for practice when they had nothing 
special to do elsewhere’. When she promised help to her 
Sicilian allies, its coming was delayed by any prospect of 
advantage which showed itself on the coast of Peloponnésos. 
And when at last the enlarged fleet came, its action was 
less energetic than the action of the Sikeliots themselves. 
The Dorians, on the other hand, had received no help 
whatever from those powers in Old Greece which had called 
on them for help”. They had fought single-handed against 
Athens and their own Ionian neighbours; even Corinth 
had never sent a single ship to the support of her daughter 
Syracuse. The war had been a war of mutual damage to 
the profit of nobody; Dorians and Ionians alike began to 
look back to the happy days of peace which had been so 
needlessly and unluckily broken in upon. 

The first steps came from a city which stood in a peculiar 
position. Kamarina was a Dorian city which had joined 
the Ionian confederacy out of fear and dislike to a single 
Dorian city, her neighbour Syracuse. By Syracuse Ka- 
marina had once been swept away; between the two 
commonwealths it seemed that there could be no friendship. 
But this position of Kamarina made her the enemy of the 
city to which before all others she owed friendship and 
thankfulness. The men of Gela had been the last founders 
of Kamarina*?; but, as long as Kamarina was the friend 
of Athens and the enemy of Syracuse, she was necessarily 
also the enemy of Gela. We have seen that the faithful- 
ness of Kamarina to the Athenian alliance had already © 


1 See above, p. 36. * See above, p. 23. 
3 See vol. ii. p. 318. 
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seemed doubtful; the presence of an Athenian force had cnar. yin. 
been needed to hinder a party in Kamarina from betraying 

the city to the Syracusans'. We know not what was the 
disposition of the naval or military forces of the contending 

cities in the summer of the year in which the fleet of Summer, 
Eurymedén and Sophoklés reached Sicily. We have seen sia 
that their coming was not marked by any specially memor- 

able warlike actions*. Indeed its effect was the other way. 

A proclamation made by the Athenian commanders, calling 

on the Sikeliot cities, on all at least that were in alliance 

with Athens, to join heartily in the war against Syracuse 3 

seems to have at once suggested the thought of peace to 

some of their number. The first movement came from 
Kamarina. She concluded a truce—its length is not Truce 
stated—with her old friends at Gela*+. The two cities ree 
which had thus agreed together, at least for a season, sent 74 Gel. 
to their respective allies, urging the advantages of a general 
agreement °. The call for peace spread, and presently a Congress 
congress of envoys from all the Sikeliot cities, the allies of nee 
Athens among them, came together at Gela. The gather- 

ing was strictly a diplomatic conference. This way of 
settling the matter seems to have been deliberately pre- 

ferred by Gela and Kamarina to what, according to Greek 

ideas, would have been the more obvious process of asking 


See above, p. 41. 2 See above, p. 45. 

8 Weare helped to this by Polybios’ extract from the twenty-first book 
of Timaios, quoted (xii. 25 &) for the purpose of finding fault with the 
speech put into the mouth of Hermokratés. Evpupeédwy mapayevdpevos «is 
SuceAlav wapexddre Tas TéAEs eis TOV KaTA THY Svpakociwy médEpov. 

* Thue. iv. 58.1; Kapapivaiors kal Teddous éxexetpia yiyverat mparov mpos 
GAAHAous. Timaios (u. s.) makes the first proposal come from Gela; rére 
Tous Tedwous kdpvovtas TO ToAépw Siaréppacdat pos Tos Kapapwaious brép 
dvoxav: Tay 5é mpobUpws Sefapévwy. What were the special sufferings of 
Gela? From Thucydides one would think that Kamarina was the first 
to act. 

5 Timaios, u.s.; mpecBevew éxarépous’ mpds Tois EavTav cuppayxovs Kal 
mapakadeiy dvdpas éxnéuyac morovs, oiriwes cuvedOdvres eis TéXav Bovadev- 
govra nept Siarvoews kai Ta Kowh svupepdvtwy, See Appendix VI. 
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cuar, vir. each city separately to agree to the peace which they had 
themselves made. That is to say, discussion by a single 
smaller body was of set purpose preferred to discussion by 
its diplo- a series of popular assemblies?. The chosen representatives 
co of each city came charged with a commission to discuss 
the terms on which the Sikeliot cities might settle their 
present differences, and might come back to the happy 
state of things which had followed the overthrow of the 
tyrants *. 
First ap- The man who had the chief hand in bringing’ this 
ag es assembly together, the man who most truly laboured for 
Kratés. peace and who strove to bring about a peace in this 
particular way °, was one who for some years to come was 
undoubtedly the first man in Sicily, and who down to the 
day of his death played a more memorable part than any 
His emi- other man born in the island. Hermokratés son of Her- 
Sicilian. mn, one of the representatives of Syracuse in the congress 
history; of Gela, was looked on by native historians of Sicily as 
holding a place among the very foremost actors in Sicilian 
bracketted history. Between Gelon and his own day, so held Timaios 
vee as *” of Tauromenion and Polybios also, the three most renowned 
Pyrrhos. men of action in Sicily were Hermokratés, Timole6n, and the 
Epeirot Pyrrhos*. The two republican leaders are strangely 
joined with the king; the simple citizen of Syracuse is 
strangely joined, either with the Corinthian deliverer or with 


the Epeirot, at once deliverer and master. But to be joined 


* This comes from the speech in Timaios discussed by Polybios (xii. 
25 k), but it is quite borne out by Thucydides. See Appendix VI. 

4 Thue. iv. 58. 1; ef7a al of GAAo SieeAc@ra fvvedAPdvtes és Téday, ard 
Tacav Tov méAEwv mpécBeis és Adyous KaTégTHGaV GAAHAGS Ef TS ~uVaA- 
Aayetev. 

* Ib. 2 ; “Eppoxparns 6”Eppwvos Svpakdotos, domep kal éneice paALo TA adTous. 
See Appendix VI. 

* Timaios, ap. Pol. xii. 25k; 7@v deduvacrevedtww év Sinedia pera TéAwva 
Mpayparikwratous avSpas mapeAnpaper ‘Eppoxparny, TipoAéovra, Tvppov roy 
‘Hreipwrny. dvuvacrevew is an odd word to apply to either Hermokratés or 
Timoleén. Yet I have heard, in our own day, of a “ Swiss subject.” 
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with such names, as the doer of deeds on a scale worthy to cuar. vin. 


be ranked with theirs, shows the reputation which Her- 
mokratés must have won in his life-time and must have 
left behind him long after his death. It shows how fully 
he must have been looked upon as the life and soul of 
Syracusan resistance in the great struggle with Athens. 


The character and position of Hermokratés are instructive His cha- 
racter, 


from many points of view. Brave, eloquent, clear-sighted, 
full of resources in peace and war, the best of advisers for 
his city in matters of warfare and foreign policy, from one 
side of him he was all that a Greek commonwealth could 
seek for in a magistrate or political leader. Those functions, 
it must be remembered, did not necessarily go together in 
a Greek commonwealth; the man to whom the assembly 
most readily listened was not always the man who was at 
the moment entrusted with executive functions. Hermo- 
kratés was nobly born, a descendant of the ancient Gamoroz. 
He is said to have traced his pedigree to the god Hermés 


whose name he and his father bore!. He was doubtless an His poli- 


aristocrat in feeling ; he may even have been an oligarch 
of a more decided cast, seeking for an opportunity to 
change the democratic constitution of the commonwealth. 
That he was suspected of such tendencies is certain; but 
such suspicions were almost sure to arise against any man 
in his position who did not, like Nikias, lay himself out of 
set purpose to show that there was no ground for them. 


tics, 


That, when banished, unjustly in his own eyes, he did not His armed 


seruple to attempt a return by force, is no more than was 
usual with every man who had the chance both in Old 
Greek and in far later history. At any rate he shows 
how a man, possibly disloyal to the internal constitution 
of his city, could yet be loyal above all men to its ex- 
ternal independence and greatness. Hermokratés was at 

' See the fragment of Timaios, 103 Miller. We shall come to this 


again. 
VOL. III. E 


return 


from 


banish- 


ment, 
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cHAP. vil. once suspected and trusted. Men were not sure that 
he might not some day overthrow the Syracusan demo- 
eracy on behalf of himself, his house, his order, his party. 
His foreign They were quite sure that he would never betray the 
ae smallest imterest of Syracuse to any power outside her 
walls. He would never, as magistrate or general, take a 
bribe from an enemy. Whatever were his personal or 
party objects, he would never seek to promote them by the 
help of an enemy. He would be the leader of Syracuse ; 
he might even think of being her master; but it was of an 
independent Syracuse that he would be either master or 
ae leader. He is the exact opposite to the renowned Athenian 
Alkibiadés. against whom he was not called on actually to wage war, 
but against whose schemes he had for a while to make 
every military preparation and to practise every diplomatic 
art. Hermokratés, even in seeking to return by force, can 
hardly be said to have turned his arms against his own 
city. Alkibiadés taught the enemies of his own city how 
they might do her greater damage than they knew how to 
devise of their own hearts. 

Simply then as a Syracusan statesman, the character 
and acts of Hermokratés are well worthy of study. It is 
to the honour of Syracuse both to have given birth to such 
a citizen and to have given him full play for many years 
on the most useful and honourable side of his character. 

His pecu- But Hermokratés is far more than a Syracusan statesman. 
liar Sike- : sess 

liot pa He rises altogether above the common local prejudices of 
triotism. the Greek, which saw a rival in every neighbour, an enemy 
in every branch of the Greek nation other than his own, 
The policy and the patriotism of Hermokratés rise far 
above the local passions of Syracuse; they rise above the 
traditional prejudices of Dorian and Chalkidian, But toa 
Ete Dost Pan-hellenic policy or patriotism he makes no claim. If 
Pan- he is the opposite to Alkibiadés, he is not the yoke-fellow 
hellenic. Of Kallikratidas. Indeed the character of a Pan-hellenic 
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patriot did not come so easily within the range of a man of cuar. vin. 


Syracuse as it did within the range of a man of Sparta or 
Athens. But the very causes which cut Hermokratés off 
from a Pan-hellenic career gave him the opportunity of 
being foremost in a third kind of statesmanship which to 
us is perhaps the most instructive of all. If he shows no 
zeal for the whole Hellenic nation, his zeal is by no means 
confined to one of its cities. If his patriotism is not 
national, it is territorial; if not Hellenic, it is Sikeliot. 
His range is Sicily, or at least the Greek cities of Sicily. 
His care and good will takes in all of them, but goes no 
further. His position towards the rest of the Greek 


nation is startling. All men out of Sicily are strangers 1, Greeks out 


He makes no exception for the Dorian kinsfolk of Syra- «stran- 
: : : gers.” 
cuse, no exception even for her Corinthian parent. All °"~ 


powers outside the island are to be carefully kept from 
meddling with any matter within the island. A closer tie 
binds together all the Greek inhabitants of Sicily than can 
bind any of them to any city or people out of Sicily. 
They have a common country, an island country withal, 
parted by the sea from other lands. And from that island 
country they have taken a common name. Sicily is for the 
Sikeliots, a possession in which none but Sikeliots have 
any part or lot”, 


This peculiar kind of patriotic feeling, one that goes His states- 


thus far and no further, was assuredly not common amon 


towards Hellas as a whole, cold, it would seem, to those 
traditional sources of love and hatred which made up so 
much of the political life of Greece, Hermokratés felt 
warmly towards a part of Hellas with defined geographical 
boundaries. And that part was no part of the elder 
Hellas, the motherland, but part of the lands which had 


+ GAA6HvAor in Thue. iv, 64. 3. See below, p. 60. 


? Sez below, p. 59, note 2. 


E 2 


manship 
oO . 
5 essentially 


the men of any division of the Greek nation, Cold colomal. 
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cuar, vi. been made Hellenic by settlement from the motherland. 


Sicily his 
world. 


His 
* Monroe 
doctrine.” 


Compari- 
son be- 
tween 
Sicily and 
America. 


His position was one which it is more easy to understand 
in our own days than it could have been in his own. 
Hermokratés is preeminently a colonial statesman. In so 
saying, we must of course remember that to the Greek 
mind the very idea of colonial statesmanship implies the 
independence of the colony, The modern world allows no 
exact parallel to his position; but it comes nearer to that 
of a President of the United States than to that of either 
king or minister in any country of Europe. Hermokratés 
is doubtless still Greek ; but he is no longer of the elder 
Greece. The motherland is less to him than the new 
Greek land which has sprung up in his own island. In his 
eyes Sicily is a world by itself, a world of independent 
commonwealths, which may have their disputes and even 
their wars among themselves, but which should at least 
agree in one great principle. All differences between one 
Sikeliot city and another are to be argued or fought out 
among themselves, without allowing any power out of 
Sicily to step in. From this point of view his doctrine 
naturally follows, that the Greeks of other lands are 
politically strangers, to be kept out of every form of 
dominion or influence within the island. | 

Hermokratés in short lays down with regard to the 
Western offshoots of Hellas the same principle which has 
since been laid down with regard to the Western offshoots 
of England and of other European lands. It is in truth a 
“Monroe doctrine” which he preaches on behalf of the 
Greeks of Sicily. The points of likeness and of unlikeness 
in the two cases are obvious. The civilized states of 
America have all grown out of European settlements, just 
as the Sikeliot commonwealths had all of them grown 
out of Greek settlements. But the commonwealths of 
America have not, like the Sikeliot cities, all grown out 
of settlements of the same European nation. To find a 
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common word to take in every metropolis and every colony, 
we are driven to use the word Furopean. And there is 
this difficulty in using that word, that it is not national but 
geographical, that it is therefore less easy to use in a sense 
other than strictly geographical than national names like 
“Greek” or “English.” Yet even with these last we have 
seen the occasional difficulty of carrying them beyond 
their first geographical meaning}. Yet, on the other hand, 
the English and Spanish commonwealths of the New 
World ought not to refuse to be classed as Europeans in 
opposition to the barbarians of Asia and Africa*. The 
commonwealths whose envoys came together at Gela were, 
as being states politically independent, less to one another 
than the members of even the largest confederation must 
be. As speakers of one tongue, though of different dialects 
of that tongue, as settlers from one land, though from 
different cities of that land, they were more to one another 
than nations whose only point of connexion is that they are 
all dwellers in one continent and that they were all settlers 
from another. Gela and Katané were less to one another 
than Virginia and Massachusetts; they were more to one 
another than Mexico and the United States. Their exact 
relation is not at this moment to be seen in the northern 
continent of America; but it would be seen there now if the 
Southern Confederacy had kept its distinct being; it will 
be seen there if ever Canada should throw off its British 
allegiance. In that case there would be commonwealths 
in a relation to each other exactly answering to that of the 
Sikeliot cities, commonwealths one in language and origin, 
but politically independent, possibly hostile. But in the 
southern America the exact relation may be seen in its 


1 See vol, ii. p. 179. 

2 We must of course allow for the difference between the population of 
the United States, mainly English, wholly European, and that of some of 
the Spanish states of America where the Indian blood prevails, 
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fulness among the independent, sometimes hostile, common- 
wealths of Spanish speech and origin. And if we may be 
allowed to restore the word Spanish to the strict geographical 
sense which it has lost only through a political accident}, 
we might say that the settlements of Castile and the 
settlements of Portugal answer fairly enough to the Dorian 
and Ionian cities in Sicily. On all the commonwealths 
standing in this relation to one another Hermokratés 
enforces his general rule. That rule is not necessarily one 
of universal peace within Sicily; but it is a rule by 
which Sikeliot quarrels are to be settled wholly by Sikeliot 
forces. 

This teaching of Hermokratés is set before us in the 
first among the famous speeches embodied in the History 
of Thucydides which concerns our Sicilian story. It is the 
only one which he devotes to Sicilian matters at this stage 
of his narrative. That we have in it the actual words of 
Hermokratés there is not the slightest reason to think ; 
that we have a fair general expression of his policy there 
is not the slightest reason for doubting. What we are to 
look for in these speeches Thucydides himself has told us, 
When he had any means of learning the real matter of 
the speech, he has preserved its substance*, When the 
speech was wholly lost, he has put into the mouth of 
the speaker such statements, such counsels, as it seemed 
to him that that particular man would be likely to utter 
under those particular cireumstances*. And, if we cannot 
have what Hermokratés actually said, it is a great matter 
to have what such a contemporary as Thucydides deemed 

i See Hist. Geog. i. 4. 

2 Thue. i. 22.1. See Arnold’s note. 

3 Ib.; €uot re av avrds jeovoa Kat Tots GAAoGEev Tobey Emoi amaryyéA- 
ee te ws 8 ay eddxouy éyol exacta mepl Tay ae mapdvTwy Ta Séovra 
pad.o7’ einetv. No doubt every later maker of speeches for men of past 


time would say that he acted on the same principle; but then all men’s 
notions of ra 5€ovra were not worth so much as that of Thucydides, 


\ 
; 
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him likely to have said. There is in truth every likeli- cuar. vu. 
hood that we have much more than this. The actual Hermo- 
words, the special illustrations, the special turns of argu- cee 
ment, are most likely Thucydides’ own; but these are ““°: 
simply the framework for a trustworthy statement of the 
general policy of Hermokratés. What that was Thucy- 
dides had every means of knowing; the careers of the 
Athenian and the Syracusan gave them many opportuni- 
ties of meeting face to face. And if Thucydides knew 
what Hermokratés said, he was not a man to misrepre- 
sent what he knew. We may therefore accept this and 
the other speeches in Thucydides as historic matter of the 
highest value. They must never be confounded with the 
speeches which later historians composed for their actors, 
and which are for the most part little better than rhetor- 
ical exercises. Such a speech, put into the mouth of Her- Speech of 
mokratés at Gela by Timaios of Tauromenion, is criticized aes 
by Polybios, and criticized severely?, Yet even from this ™™#°s- 
despised speech, as reported by the severe critic, we may 
still learn something?. Still if we had the speech as a 
whole, we should be dealing with a speech of Timaios, in 
no sense with a speech of Hermokratés. But the speech 
which Thucydides gives us as addressed by Hermokratés 
to the congress at Gela, if not a speech of Hermokratés, is 
at least a fair picture of the policy of Hermokratés set 
forth in the words of Thucydides. 

Another point to be noted is that the speech is not the 
less to be trusted because we can hardly doubt that it was 
written in its present shape some years after the point in 
the story at which it is brought in. We need not trust it The speech 


F ‘i : a later 
the less because it contains one or two phrases more strictly jy <crtion 


? Pol, xii. 25 &. He is very severe on Timaios, as he commonly is. But 
perhaps the most remarkable thing is that he does not think of contrasting 
his speech with that of Thucydides. See Appendix I. and VI. 

* See Appendix VI, 
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applicable to a later time?. In truth Thucydides would be 
far better able to set forth the true views of Hermokratés 
at the later than at the earlier time. When he wrote 
the narrative of the fourth book, Sicilian affairs were 
still, naturally enough, quite secondary in his eyes. They 
had not then become, as he lived to see them become, 
the centre and turning-point of all Greek affairs. He 
had not then gained that minute knowledge of the soil 
of Sicily and of all that happened on it which he did gain 
in later days. He had not then reaped the full advantage 
of his banishment, that happy banishment which enabled 
him to hear the tale of Sicily from Hermokratés in his 
banishment and from Philistos in his own city”. Then it 
doubtless was that the author of the sixth and seventh 
books inserted this memorable speech, the fruit of his 
enlarged knowledge, in the earlier text of his fourth book. 
It is to the words of Thucydides that we are imme- 
diately listening; but it is to the words of Thucydides 
describing the policy of Hermokratés from the teaching 
of Hermokratés himself *. 

In the speech itself, as thus reported, Hermokratés 
begins by claiming to speak to the representatives of 
Sicily from no other motive than good will to Sicily 
as a whole*. He represents its greatest city, a city 
more in the habit of attacking than being attacked, and 
one which has not specially suffered during the late 
war°. ‘The preeminence of Syracuse among the cities of 


1 See Grote, vii. 188, 189, and Appendix VI. 
? See Thue. v. 26. 1, and Arnold’s note. 
* See Appendix VI. 
* Thue. iv. 59. 53 €s Kowdv 5& tH Soxodaay po BeAtiorny yvmpnyv eva 
anopaépevos TH SKedla macy. According to Timaios he began by prais- 
ing the men of Gela and Kamarina for their zeal on behalf of peace. No 
great harm surely, if he did. 

5 His first words (iv. 59.1) are 3 ore méAews dv éAaxlorns, @ VKedu@rar, 
Tovs Adyous TonTopaL, OUTE TOVOUpEVYS MaALCTA T® TOAguwW. Further on, in 
c. 64. 1, he says, more distinctly; éy@ pév Gmep kal adpxdpevos eimov, wéAw TE 
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Sicily is thus taken for granted, not at all in a style of 
offensive boasting, but simply as a fact which none was 
likely to gainsay. There was no need, he argued, to 
enlarge on the evils of war in general; no one was ever 
kept back by such arguments from any war which he 
thought suited his own purpose!. His point is that, while 
the Athenians are dangerous, while they are so narrowly 
watching, so busily meddling, in Sicilian affairs, so ready 
to take advantage of any mistakes on the part of the Greeks 
of Sicily, it is the business of the Greeks of Sicily to keep 
peace among themselves, and to give no occasion against 
themselves to a power, the greatest power in Greece 2, whose 
plans of ambition took in the whole island °. 

We might be tempted to suspect that this is a pic- 
ture of the designs of Athens a few years later rather 
than of anything that she was actually planning at the 
present moment, when she was as yet at most feeling 
her way towards Sicilian dominion. But the language 
used is at the outside slightly exaggerated, slightly 
premature; it describes the full growth of what was 
as yet only growing. In either case the practical ad- 
vice is equally sound; in either case it was equally true 
that the fair name of alliance which the Athenians put 
forward was only a cloak for future subjection’. It 
was unwisdom indeed to call in to share in the domestic 
quarrels of the island a power which was ready to step in 


Heyiorny mapexdpevos kai émiv Tw paddov 4 duvvotpevos. Hermokratés 
identifies himself and his city. 

+ Thue. iv. 59. 2; ¢vpBaiver 5& rots pev ra Képdn pela paiverda Tov 
deway, of 5 rovs mvduvous €0édXovor ipicracOa Tpd Tod adtixa T éAagoodcba. 
Thucydides goes to the root of the matter; but one could fancy that so general 
a sentiment might have been thought pe:pax@d5es in the mouth of Timaios. 

* Th. 60.1; *A@nvaious od Sivayw Exovres pddcoTa TOV ‘EAAHVO, K.T.A. 
See Appendix VI. 

° Ib. ; émBovdevoperny riv racav Sinedayv, ws eye Kpive, in’ "AOnvalwv. 

* Tb. ; dvépars évvdpw gvppaxias 7d pice: roApov edmperds és 7d Euppépov 
xadioravra, 


~ 
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cHAP, vill. even when it was not called on. Whenever the Athenians 
saw Sicily weak enough for their purpose, they would 
assuredly come with a greater force to take possession of 
Real we the whole island?. Such, he repeats, is their object ; they 
jects o - se ° 
‘Athens, come for the good things of Sicily, for the good things of 
the whole of Sicily. It is mere delusion to think that 
they care about any distinctions of Dorian and Ionian, to 
think that, while the Dorian fears the treatment of an 
enemy, the Ionian may hope to be dealt with as a kins- 
man and ally*. In such a case division is ruinous ;_ while 
all Sicily is in danger, her cities are divided against 
Necessity one another®. Let then every man make up his quarrels 
of imme- : : : : 
diate with every other man and every city its quarrels with 
icauiad every other city, and let all join to defend Sicily as a 
whole*. If all can agree, all are safe; by their union 
Athens will lose her greatest advantage. They are not 
like neighbours whom she can attack from a starting-point 
in her own territory; her only starting-point in Sicily 
has been given to her by those who have called on her 
to meddle in Sicilian quarrels °. 
He winds up with his practical advice. Let us, he 
says, send out of the land the enemies who have come 
and lasting against us; then let us, if possible, conclude an ever- 
peace. : 
lasting peace among ourselves, at any rate a truce for 
as many years as may be®. Hach city will then be 

1 Thue. iv. 60. 23; €ixds bray yaow Huds tetpuxwpévous Kal mréovi 
MOTE OTOAW EABCVTAS AUTOS Tae TaYTA TELpacadOa Und opas ToLELTOaL. 

2 Tb. 61. 2; mapecravar 52 pydevt ds of pev Awpiei’s pua@y mod€por Tots 
’AOnvaios, TO 5 Xadndixdy TH lads fvyyeveia aopadrés* ov yap Trois EOveciy, 
ott Sixa mépure, TOU Erépov éxOet Ewiacw, GAAA TaY ey TH BKerla ayabav 
eiepevor, & Ko KeKTHpEOa. 

3 Tb. 13 vépuca re oracw pariota pbecipe tas TéAELs Kal Ty SKEALay, 
as ye of Evorkor Edpravtes pev émBovdrcvdpueba, kara TéAES 5e SéoTapev, 

* Ib. ; & xpi) yorras Kal idiwrny iden KataddAayhva Kal TOAW dA Kal 
meipacOa Kow7 owlev THY Tacay StKeXiav. 

5 Ib. 73 od yap and rhs ad’t&y éppavrat ’AOnvaior, GAN’ Ex THS THY Em- 
Kadecapevav. 

® Ib, 63.1; Tots épecr@ras modepious ex THs Xwpas dmonépmwpev, Kat 
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free and independent to act for itself towards friends or cua. yun. 
enemies; but if, by distrusting one another, we become 
subjects of another power, we may have to make friends of 
our enemies and enemies of our friends!. Speaking on be- 
half of the greatest city of Sicily, the orator says, I do not 
look on myself as master of fortune; I am ready to make 
concessions ; I will not wait to be constrained to make 
them by an enemy. He now comes to the setting forth of 
his main doctrine. It is no disgrace to yield to one’s own Ties among 


kindred, Dorian to Dorian, Chalkidian to Chalkidian ; nay eee 


more, we have further ties; neighbours we are all of us, 
dwellers in one country and that an island, and called by 
the common name of Sikeliots*. We may again have our 
wars with one another; if so, let us end those wars by 
treaties among ourselves*, But when strangers come 
among us, we will all, in face of a common danger, join to 
drive them out; we will never again call them in as allies 


avrot pad.oTa per és divioy EvpBaper, ei 5& pH, ypovoy ws mAcaTov oTEca- 
pevot Tas idias Stadopds és avOis dvaBadwpeba. One thinks of the different 
varieties of onovdai in the Acharnians, 189 et seqq., and the superior merits 
of the 
» +. TplakovTovTibes 
KaTa ynv Te Kal Oadaccay. 


But these are outdone by the ozovéai for fifty years in Thuc. v. 18 between 
Athens and Sparta. The orovéai for a hundred years in c. 47 (like those 
between Sparta and Argos for fifty in 79) are more than omovéai ; they 
are omovéal kal fvpyaxia, which is not meant here. 

1 Thue. iv. 63. 2; 70 évpray Te di) yva@pev weOdpevor pév Epoi TOA EovTEs 
€xacTos éAevOépav, ad’ 7s avtoxpdtopes dvTes Tov eb Kai Kak@s Sp@vrTa ef 
toov dperH apvvovpeba’ jy 52 dmoarnoaytes GAXols bnaxovcmpev, ov mEpl TOD 
Tipwpnoacbai twa, GhAG Kal yay ei TUXOLMEY, Pilor piv ay Tois eExPicToLSs, 
Sidpopor 5é ois ob xpH Kat’ avaryKny yyvmpeba. I do not profess to construe 
every word of the last sentence. See Arnold’s note. 

2 Ib. 64. 3; 76 6& vpmay yeirovas ovtas Kal fvvoikous pias xwpas Kal 
mepippUTou, kal dvopua ev KexAnpevous SixeAwras. This is the place where 
the lack of reference to the barbarians of Sicily is most striking. Sicily 
is xwpa mepipputos, but the part of it occupied by Sikeliots was not, any 
more than England, Scotland, or Wales, is wepippuTos. 

5 Ib.; of moAeunooper re, olpat, bray fupBq, wal fvyxepnodpeba ye wadw 
Kad’ Huds avTors Adyas KowWots xpwmeEVoL, 
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presence of the Athenians and civil war among ourselves ”. 
We shall for the future dwell in a free land, and one 
which will be less likely to be attacked by others °. 

I have not attempted to translate this memorable speech ; 
for who can reproduce Thucydides in another tongue? I 
have not even attempted to give the substance of every 
sentence, but only to bring out those points which illus- 
trate the political position of Sicily at the time. Like 
many other speeches in Thucydides, specially like that of 
Diodotos pleading for mercy towards Mityléné, this speech 
of Hermokratés does not take up, it rather disclaims, any 
high moral ground. He is made expressly to say that he 
does not blame the Athenians for trying to get all that 
they can; in so doing, they are only following the bidding 
of human nature. But it is no less the bidding of human 
nature to withstand those who come against us; it is those 
who fail in so doing who are blameworthy*. He speaks 
only of Athens, because Athens only was dangerous at that 
time; but his language, as we have seen, tells equally 
against the intermeddling of any other non-Sikeliot power 
in the affairs of the island world of Sicily. The insular 
character of the policy of Hermocratés cannot be too closely 


1 Thue. iv. 64. 3; Tods 5¢ dAAopUAOUS EredOdvTas GOpdar del, Tv Twppo- 
v@pev, apvvovpeba, eimep kal kad’ Exaorovs BAanrTopevor <vpTavTEs KwWdv- 
vevopev’ Evppaxous Se ovdémote TO AociTOv ErrakdpeOa ovdSEe SiadAakTas. On 
the word dAAdgvaAo, see above, p. 51. 

2 Ib. 43 Sdvoty dyaboty ob otepnoopey tiv SiKediav, ’AOnvaiwv TE amad- 
Aayivat Kal oikeiov mod€pov, 

3 Tb.; Kae’ Huds adtois érXcvOepay vepovpeba Kal tnd GAAaV Hacoy EmtBov- 
Aevoperny. 

* Tb. 61. 53 Kal rods pév ‘AOnvaiovs TadTa mAEovenTely Te Kal npovoetabat 
TOAA} Lvyyvmpn, Kal ob Tots apxev Bovropevors pe upopat GAAG Tois iTaKovEW 
Eroimorépos ovar mepure yap TO avOpm@mecov bid TavTds Gpyxetv pEV TOD ElKOYTOS, 
puddccecda 5¢ 7O émdy. The good old rule, the simple plan,” is here 
taken for granted in the case of the Athenian commonwealth in almost the 
same words in which it is ages after taken for granted of the sons of Tancred 
of Hauteville; Galf. Malaterra, ii. 38. 
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studied. To him an island was an island; the silver cuap. vin. 
streak or the wider sea that parted Sicily from other lands 
was an indication of Providence not to be neglected or 
overstepped. But his island is an island world, a world 
like the wider world of the elder Hellas, like the wider 
world of Greek and barbarian of which Hellas and Sicily 
were again parts. Sicily is one land; its Greek people are 
united by many ties ; but he does not dream of uniting its 
Greek cities into one state or into an union of states. 
He does not preach federation; he does not even preach No hint 
alliance. He conceives the possibility of disputes and vee — 
wars among the Sikeliot cities ; he only pleads for peace 
wherever peace can be had, and for the settlement of all 
differences without the intervention of strangers. Under Use of 
that name he reckons all Greeks whose dwelling is not peaks * 
in Sicily; the kindred Dorian no less than the Ionian $°*" 
rival, the Corinthian metropolis no less than the Athenian 
invader’. The purely insular way of looking at things 
could hardly be carried further. 

This way of speaking is startling. There is another 
aspect of the speech at which we may also be somewhat 
startled. Sicily is an island, the common country of the No hint of 
Sikeliots. One who drew his notions of Sicily from the = ail 
pleading of Hermokratés only might fancy that in his 
day Sicily was a purely Greek island, which the Greeks 
who took their name from it had wholly to themselves. 
Such an one would hardly imagine that of the land from 
which Hermokratés proposes to drive away all stranger 
Greeks so large a part was actually occupied by barbarians. 
Still less would he deem that one part was not even occu- 
pied by native barbarians, but subject to barbarians beyond 
the sea. Just now indeed the Sikel was not dangerous ; The Sikels. 
but no great time had passed since he had shown that he 
could be dangerous. And Sicily contained barbarians far 


1 See above, ). 51. 
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cHaP. vi. More dangerous than any Sikel. At Syracuse men might 
deem that Gelén had for ever stopped the aggressive 
power of Carthage; they could hardly feel so safe on that 
head at Himera and at Selinous. Hermokratés, to be 
sure, when he warned his countrymen against strangers, 
was speaking of fellow-Greeks coming under plausible 
pretexts of alliance; there was nothing immediately to 
suggest renewed danger from Motya and Panormos. Still 
there is something strange in his picture of Sicily occupied 
by free and independent Greek commonwealths, when 
so large a part of the island was in so different a case. 
Position of Yet Hermokratés was surely statesman enough to know 
CaeRS teatiihé ereat Phcenician commonwealth was only a sleep- 
ing lion. He must have known that Carthage, which 
had been so terrible fifty-six years back, might be ter- 
rible again. He perhaps thought it enough to speak of 
dangers which were actually pressing. Still his way of 
speaking is strange. He at least did not foresee that, 
within twenty years, he should himself see Sikeliot cities 
attacked from a Sicilian standing-poimt by a barbarian 
enemy far more fearful than Athens. He did not foresee 
that, within ten years, he should see a far greater Athenian 
enterprise than that on which Eurymeddén and Sophoklés 
had sailed stirred up against his own city by the practice 
of the barbarians of Segesta. 


the policy The dream of a Greek Sicily dwelling apart from the 
ii rest of the world and settling all its affairs of war and 
never fully 


vanried oud, Peace Within its own coasts was destined to remain a dream. 


By a kind of irony of fortune, Hermokratés became the 
very embodiment of increased intercourse between Greek 
Sicily and the rest of the world. He it was who was 
most zealous in bringing in deliverers from Old Greece to 
beat back invaders from Old Greece. He it was who 
counselled an appeal to Carthage herself to come on the 
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like errand!. But he too it was who, when Carthage did cxar, yin. 
come on quite another errand, was the first to brave her in His later 
her own corner and to win back at least one spot of Sikeliot foes a 
ground from her grasp. And he it was who was to guide P°!y: 
the fleets of Sicily into the waters of the mother-land, to 

do for Peloponnésos what Peloponnésos had done for Sicily, 

and to make the Syracusan name famous in Europe and 

in Asia. But as an immediate call to peace among the Immediate 
Greek cities of Sicily, his words had no small effect. For Te 
the moment the good estate of Sicily came back. A peace, °°? 
or a truce for a long term of years, was at once agreed 

upon among all the Sikeliot cities. It does not seem certain 
whether the diplomatic representatives sent to Gela came 

with full powers to agree to terms among themselves, or 
whether a vote of each of the cities had still to be taken 

in the popular assembly of each?. In either case no diffi- Peace 
culty seems to have been found in coming to an agreement. eee 
The terms were that each city should keep whatever it 

held at the time of the congress*, One exception was 

made. Syracuse was to cede Morgantia to Kamarina on Morgantia 
the payment of a fixed sum of money*. The sale of ae rae 
territory, so much less common in these times than in some @™2tn6. 
much later ages ®, is itself to be noticed, and this sale is of 

a specially strange character. Morgantia was the town 

with whose taking the great career of Ducetius began °. 

We have not heard of it since; but this passage implies 

that it was one of those Sikel towns which were taken 

by Syracuse after the death of Ducetius?. But it is hard 


to see either what claim Kamarina could have to it, or what 


1 See Thuc. vi. 34. 2. 2 See Appendix VI. 

$ Thue. iv. 65. 1; wore dnadAdocecOa ToD Tmodr€“ov ExovTEs & ExaaTot 
éxovor; the rule of uti possidetis. 

* Tb.; rots 52 Kapapwaios Mopyavrivny eva apytpiov taxrov Trois Supa- 
kocios anododow, See Arnold’s note, 582, 638. 

5 See Hist. Fed. Gov. i. 638. 


® See vol. ii. p. 368. T See vol. ii. p. 386. 
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object that city could have in pressing a claim to an inland 
town at so great a distance. All that can be said is that 
the fact is recorded, and recorded by Thucydides. When 
the terms of the treaty were agreed on, but seemingly 
before it was actually sworn to, the allies of Athens an- 
nounced to the Athenian commanders that they themselves 
were about to agree to the treaty, and added that it was 
open to Athens to do the same. The Athenian commanders 
agreed, seemingly in the name of their city, and then sailed 
away !. There is no mention of any Italiot envoys at Gela, 
but the treaty was held to extend to the Italiot cities or to 
so many as chose to enter into it. That is, the treaty, 
agreed to by the Sikeliot cities, and, if not by Athens, at 
least by the Athenian commanders, was announced to the 
Italiot cities, which accepted it or not as they chose. The 
Lokrians, out of their bitter hatred to Athens, or rather to 
Rhégion, would have none of it, and remained outside the 
truce”, Rhégion, on the other hand, must have accepted 
it, though with her, as with Leontinoi, its terms would seem 
to have amounted to throwing off her old engagements to 
Athens. Certain it is that the next time we hear of 
Rhégion, she has ceased to be zealous in the Athenian 
alliance *. : 

By this treaty all the Sikeliot cities were again acknow- 
ledged as free and independent. No Greek city of Sicily 
was to be the subject, or seemingly the ally, of any other. 
Athens no longer had in Sicily either Greek allies or Greek 
enemies. We may suppose that the old state of things 

1 Thue. iv.65. 1, 2; of 5¢ rav AOnvaiwy fbupayo mapakadréoayTes ada Tovs 
év TéAe Gvtas, elmov Ste gvpBHcovTa Kai ai omovdal Ecovra Kakeivors Kowal. 
énaivecayTwy dé avTav éro.odyTo Tiy Guodoyiay, Kal ai vines THY “AOnvaiwy 
dnémhevoay peta Tadta éx Sikedias. The tense of fuyBnocovra shows 
the stage of the negotiations at which the announcement was made to 
the Athenians. 

2 Ib. v. 5.33 wévoe Tov fvppaxav, OTe SieAc@rar fvvnAdAacoovTo, ovK 
éoreicavto ’AOnvaias, 


* Tb. vi. 44. 3. 
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came again, in which one Athenian ship of war, but one 
only, was to be received in any Sikeliot haven't. But 
barbarians and alliances with barbarians were seemingly 
not thought of. Athens ceased to be the ally of Leontinoi 
and Kamarina; she remained the ally of Segesta*, and at 
Segesta the fact was remembered. 


The immediate work of Hermokratés was thus by no means 
in vain. He dealt a heavy blow to all Athenian schemes 
in Sicily, whether those schemes had or had not already 
reached the height of a complete conquest of the island. 
It was so felt at Athens. The commanders of the fleet in 
Sicily met with an angry reception on their return. It 
was believed that they had been led by bribes to go away 
when it was in their power greatly to advance Athe- 
nian interests *. One never knows what to say to such 
charges as these. That they are so constantly brought 
shows that they were not in themselves unlikely; but it 
lessons our belief in each particular case. They are like 
the treasons of Eadric and the murders of Fredegund ; 
they are like the constant rumours of poisoning in Italy in 
later times. In this case it is plain that the charge was 
carefully gone into; for the popular court before which the 
commanders would be tried drew a marked distinction 
among them. Eurymedén was simply fined; Pythoddros 
and Sophoklés were banished*. Eurymedén we shall again 
see in high command; there is no further mention of 
Pythodéros, nor seemingly of Sophoklés®, Eurymedon 

' See above, p. 25. 2 See above, p. 32. 

° Thue. iv. 65. 3; ds éfdv abrois ra évy SikeAdig Katactpépacda Swpois 
meaabevres dnoxwpnocav. Were the actual words ra éy ZieAiqa xara- 
orpéyacba part of the formal indictment? They would likely enough be 
in the minds of the people. 

* Thue. u. s. 

® The Sophoklés in Arist. Rhet. iii. 18. 6 is pretty surely the poet. This 


smaller Sophoklés would have been distinguished as 6 Sworparidov or in 
some other way. 
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cuae. vir. must therefore have done something which made the people 


Estimate 
of their 
conduct. 


No more 
vigorous 
Athenian 
action in 
Sicily. 
424-415. 


take a less unfavourable view of him than of his colleagues. 
Their position was in any case a difficult one. They were 
sent, not avowedly to make conquests for Athens, but to 
give help to certain allies of Athens against their enemies. 
If those allies chose to make peace with their enemies, 
Athens might fairly reproach them with this separate 
dealing with the other side; she might fairly complain 
of scant courtesy when her own allies announced to her 
generals the conclusion of a treaty to which Athens was 
asked to consent, but as to which she had not been consulted. 
But by the conclusion of the treaty the matter had passed 
out of the hands of the generals into those of the Athenian 
people. It was for them to decide what action, if any, 
should be taken in the case of the allies who had forsaken 
them. It was hardly for the generals, in such a case, 
without further instructions from home, either to go on 
warring against Syracuse, to turn about and attack Naxos 
or Leontinoi, or even to turn their whole force against the 
obstinate Lokrians. The people could hardly have blamed 
them, if they had come back, saying that cireumstances had 
so changed that they could not carry out their instructions. 
But the people might reasonably blame them, if, when 
commissioned to act as generals, they took upon them 
to act as envoys, and plighted the faith of Athens to a 
ready-made treaty to which they were simply asked to say 
Yea or Nay. This, one would think, must have been their 
fault ; and there must have been something in the conduct 
of Eurymedoén, some opposition, we may suppose, to the will 
of his colleagues, which made the fault seem less black in 
his case than in that of Sophoklés and Pythodéros. In any 
case all vigorous Athenian action in Sicily was hindered till 
the setting out of the great expedition nine years later. 
Thus far Hermokratés had prevailed. Nor was it wholly 
in vain that he laboured for peace among: the cities of his 
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own island. It is true that dissensions and wars, dissensions cHaP. vii. 
and wars in which his own city was concerned, broke out Work of 
again in the very year after the peace of Gela. Yet there ami sate 
was none the less for several years a far nearer approach “ily. 
to peace in Sicily than was often seen in a land split up 

among a number of Greek commonwealths. The days 

which had been before the beginning of Athenian inter- 
meddling seemed to have comeagain. And it was eminently 
characteristic, though eminently unlucky, that the most 

serious interruption to peace of which we hear at this 

time led almost at once to renewed Athenian intervention. 42?- 
Athens indeed this time stepped in only to find that her 
intermeddling was premature, and the cause which led to 

that vain enterprise was one of the causes which led to the 

great enterprise seven years after. And even in face of 

that great enterprise we see how much had really been 

done by the peace-policy of Hermokratés. Great as was Effect of 
the struggle of the famous invasion, it was little more than ert see 


of Hermo- 
a local struggle; and it was the policy of Hermokratés eee 
that made it so. Could Athens, when the congress of Gela invasion. 
came together, have appeared in Sicily with the full force 

that was afterwards led by Nikias and Lamachos, by De- 
mosthenés and Eurymedon, a far easier field for conquest 

would have been found. Athens would have come against 
Syracuse, not as a distant city with her starting-point far 

away, but as the head of a Sikeliot and Italiot alliance, 

with its starting-point in Sicily. That it was not so was 

before all things the work of Hermokratés. 


It was again disputes between Syracuse and Leontinoi 
that brought the dangerous Athenians once more into Sicily 
before the great expedition. And the same dispute which 
now begins lingered on to be one of the occasions of the 
great expedition. But we find almost casually that there 
were disputes in other parts of the island, at Messana as 

F 2 
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well as at Leontinoi. It was not without reason that 
Hermokratés had said, Let man agree with man as well as 
city with city. For in Greek politics an internal dispute 
in a commonwealth had always a tendency to lead to inter- 
vention from outside. So it was in both the cases with 
which we are now concerned. In both cases the internal 
dispute is mentioned as beginning after the pacification 
made by Hermokratés!. This may be a mere note of time, 
or it may imply that the new state of things caused the 
cities to look to their internal constitutions. Those who had 
been allies of Athens might be forgiven if they thought 
that peace with Syracuse might not be everlasting, and 
that it would be well to strengthen themselves against any 
chances of the future. At Leontinoi the constitution must 
have been democratic ; indeed there is nothing to make us 
think that any of the Sikeliot cities had fallen away from 
the democratic models which were set up after the fall 
of the tyrants. But the Leontine oligarchs were strong, 
determined, and ready for united action. It must have 
been to guard against designs of theirs that it was decreed 
to strengthen the city by enrolling a number of new citizens. 
As usual in such eases, it was next proposed to provide for 
the new-comers by grants of land. We are left to guess 
whether such grants were to be made at the cost of existing 
owners, or whether, as is far more likely, the lots of the 
new citizens were to be cut off from the Leontine fo/‘/and?. 
To the former course the rich men of the city would 
naturally object, and even to the latter course they might 
well object more strongly than the commons. It would be 


1 In Thue, v. 4. 2 the Leontines enroll citizens dredOdvtav ’AOnvaiwy éx 
SiceAlas peta Thy €VpBaow: in c. 5.1 the Messanian disputes begin pera 
THY TaVv SiKedkiwr@y 6poroyiav. 

2 Ib. v. 4. 25 moAlras Te émeypayavTo moAXovs Kat 6 Sjpuos Thy yhv enevon 
advaddcacéa. On this dvadacyés, see Arnold’s note; Thirlwall, iii. 356; 
Grote, vii. rg1 et seqq. I do not see Grote’s difficulty; why should not 
Leontinoi have had folkland to divide? 
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likely to come more clearly home to them in the light of car. viu. 
weakening the resources of the city to the profit of par- 

ticular men; and if, as is likely enough, they themselves 
contrived to enrich themselves by profitable occupation of 

the folkland, it would seem to them much the same as the 
confiscation of their own freeholds. In all questions of Roman 
this kind, the great pattern of Rome cannot fail ever to a 2 
be before our eyes ; but in one point the civil dissensions of 
Rome stand in marked contrast to those of Leontinoi. At 
Rome, whatever the patricians were, they were, at least in 
all the dissensions of early times, the better Romans. It 
is the plebeians who secede to the Sacred Hill, and who 
propose to migrate from Rome to Veu. ‘This was but 
natural when the patricians were the descendants of the 
earliest Roman settlers on the Roman hills. But in Leon- 
tinoi, or in any other Sikeliot city, it is hard to say whence 
either patricians or commons may have come. At any 
rate the local feelings of the powerful men of Leontinoi 
were not strong. A later Roman analogy comes in, the 
analogy of the days when the oligarchic parties throughout 
Italy looked to Rome as their support. When the division The oli- 
of lands was proposed, the Leontine oligarchs asked for ayaa 
Syracusan help. By that help they drove the commons *Y™™use 


and drive 


out of the city to seek shelter where they might find it’, out the 
One instinctively asks whether the sending of help in ee, 

such a case as this was the act of Hermokratés or was mokratés 

approved by him, His politics were oligarchic ; he might oe 

be well pleased to see the cause of oligarchy flourish in 

any city. But such interference as this in the internal 

affairs of an independent commonwealth is quite imcon- 

sistent with the spirit of his speech, and it is wonderful 

how the Syracusan people could be brought to agree to it. 

Their constitution was certainly democratic ; yet we see 


1 Thue. v. 4. 3; of 5& Suvarot aicOdpevor Svpaxogious re émdyovra Kai 
éxS8addovat Tov Sjpor. 
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democratic Syracuse lending its aid to the oligarchs of 
Leontinoi against the commons of their own city. We 
have indeed seen the like in our own day, when one of 
the first acts of the new-born commonwealth of France 
was to overthrow the new-born commonwealth of Rome. 
What followed was yet more strongly opposed to the 
spirit of the pacification of Gela. The Syracusan common- 
wealth marches almost step for step in the path of its own 
tyrant. Short of sellmg men into bondage, the democracy 
deals by Leontinoi as Gelén had dealt by Megara and 
Euboia?. The oligarchs of Leontinoi made an agreement 
with Syracuse by which the Leontine commonwealth was 
merged in that of Syracuse. The Leontine city was for- 
saken, and the Leontine oligarchs were received as Syracusan 
citizens *. 

Presently a change came over the feelings of some of 
the new settlers at Syracuse. They may well have been 
dissatisfied with their position in their new home, where 
each man would count for less than he had done in Leon- 


Part of the tinoi®. Or mere home-sickness may have led them back 


oligarchs 
go back 


to the place, most likely of their birth, certamly of their 


and occupy former dwelling. They occupied a certain part of the 


parts of 
the city 
and ter- 
ritory. 


town of Leontinoi, known as Phékaiai. The story reads 
as if the site of Leontinoi, like the site of Megara, was 
occupied as a Syracusan fortress*, and as if Phdkaiai had 
separate defences of its own. It has therefore been sup- 
posed ® that Phékaiai was the name of the eastern akro- 


1 See vol. ii. p. 131. 

2 Thue. v. 4. 3; duoAoynoavres Supaxogtors kat THY wéAW éxdimdvTeEs Kal 
épnuwoavres Supaxovoas én moditElg wKenTAY. 

* Ib. 43 torepoy madkw adtav tis did 7d pr apécxecOar awodimdvTes EK 
TaV Supakovowv. 

* The hurried and blundering account in Diodéros (xii. 54)—he thinks 
thal all the Leontines received Syracusan citizenship—at least brings this 
out; Thy wéAw ppodpioy amédegay THY Supaxociov. Cf. Diod. xiv. 58 for ai 
év Acovrivas axpondAcs among the ppovpia of Syracuse. 

5 Schubring, Sicilische Studien, 386. See vol. i. p. 371. 
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polis of Leontinoi, that the returning Leontines planted cnar. vin. 
themselves on that height, while Syracuse, it would seem, 
still held the opposite height and the town between the 
two. Yet Phdkaiai would be a singular name for an 
akropolis at Leontinoi; it is in no way analogous to the 
ancient Lindian height at Gela?. The Phokaians, though 
a kindred and a colonizing people, are not spoken of as 
having any share in the settlement of Leontinoi; and the 
words of Thucydides, though they point to a distinct Phokaiai. 
fortress, hardly suggest an akropolis. But—save only 
the inland position of Leontinoi—there would be nothing 
wonderful in the presence of Phokaians in the kindred 
city, nothing wonderful in their occupying a quarter of 
their own, like the settlements of Genoese and Amalfi- 
tans in other cities during the Italian middle age. The 
site of such a quarter can only be guessed at ; it might be 
rash to suggest as its site the third hill, now crowned 
by the settlement of the Emperor-King”. Besides this 
part of the town itself, the returning Leontines further 
occupied a strong place in the Leontine territory called 
Bnikinniai*. Its site has been placed among the hills 
to the north of the city, now bearing the name of Saint 
Basil*. A double start was thus made by the dissatis- 
fied oligarchs towards the restoration of an independent 
Leontinoi. In such an enterprise the old political grudges They are 
within the city were forgotten. The oligarchs who held Hees: 
Phokaiai and Brikinniai were soon joined by the more ™on* #¢ 


make war 


part of the scattered commons, and from their two strong- against 
Syracuse. 


holds they kept up a war against Syracuse °. 


? See vol. i. p. 401. 2 See vol. i. p. 370. 

® Thue. v. 4.4; bwxéas re rhs wéAews Te THS AcovTivay xwpiov Kadovpevoy 
katadauBavovor kai Bpixwvias dv épupa ev 7H Acovrivn. The fort in the 
country is clearly distinguished from the part of the town which was 
occupied, 

* Schubring, Sicilische Studien, pp. 378-382. I have not seen the 
place. 

5 Thue, v. 4. 43 kataoravres &k TaY TELXaV émohEpouY. 
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Such an event as this, following so soon after the 
general pacification of Sicily, would strongly impress all 
Sikeliot minds, and it could not pass without notice in any 
part of Greece. The Syracusan democracy, it was easy to 
say, had got rid of the Athenians only to play the same 
part in Sicily which their own tyrants had once played. 
Another Hellenic city was swept away, a city doubtless 
then in high reputation as the birthplace of the renowned 
Gorgias'. First Megara, then Leontinoi, the Sikeliot cities 
were fast sinking into mere outposts cf Syracuse. Mean- 
while a revolution with some points of likeness to that. of 
Leontinoi was going on in Messana. Here too were fierce 
internal dissensions; we are not told the immediate occa- 
sion; but we have seen enough of division and shifting 
policy among the mingled population of that city not to 
be surprised at anything which might happen there. This 
time one of two contending factions called in help from 
Lokroi; new settlers from Lokroi were sent to be enrolled 
as citizens of Messana; it is even said that Messana be- 
came for a while a possession of Lokroi?. The days of 
Anaxilas seem to have come again; an Italiot power 
again holds dominion on Sicilian ground ; only this time 
it is a commonwealth and not a tyrant. But what was 
the form of the union? The merging of two adjoining 
commonwealths into one is once recorded in Greek history, 
when Corinth merged its name in Argos and the land- 


' Grote, vii. 195 ; ‘‘ The birth-place of the famous rhetor Gorgias was 
struck out of the list of inhabited cities ; its temples were deserted ; and 
its territory had become a part of Syracuse.” 

* Thucydides (v. 5) does not tell the Messanian story in order, as 
he does the Leontine story. He brings it in casually when speaking 
of the return voyage of Phaiax; Aoxpav évrvyxdve Trois é« Meoonyns 
émoikos exmeTTMKOOW, of peTa TINY TOV ZiKEAWwTaY Spodoyiay oTacta- 
cavtwv Meconviwy Kat énayayouévav Tav érépwv Aoxpods émrokor efeTep- 
~Onaayv, kai éyévero Meconyn Aoxpav twa xpdvov. It is from this casual 
reference that one has to put together the story of the Messanian revolu- 
tions. 


MESSANA AND LOKROI, re: 


marks of Corinthian and Argeian territory were taken up!. cHar. vill. 
But Argos and Corinth were at least adjoining lands ; the 
landmarks between Messana and Lokroi were of a kind 

which the hand of man could not sweep away. Or did 
Messana stoop to become a formal dependency of Lokroi ? 

That is hard to believe. One would rather take the words 

as implying only that the Lokrian element in Messana 

became so strong that Messana practically followed the 

lead of Lokroi. Anyhow, while Lokroi was spreading her Seb 
power in Sicily, she had to strive against dissatisfied de- Italy. 
pendencies nearer home. She was at present at war with 

the people of two unknown towns in Southern Italy, Itoné 

and Mela. ‘These are described as her own colonists and 

as marching on her territory’. War between metropolis 

and colony suggests the story of Syracuse and Kamarina; 

it suggests that here too the parent city was unwise enough 

to seek to make the rights of a parent grow into the rights 

of a mistress. 


All this did not fail to be heard and heeded at Athens. 
It may be that the remnant of Leontinoi sent a suppliant 
embassy to pray for renewed help*; it may be that 
Gorgias spoke again, as Themistoklés spoke at Salamis *, 
as a man who had no city to plead for. But Athens 
hardly needed embassies to stir her up. The craving after 


1 Xen. Hell. iv. 4. 6. 5. 1. 

? This again comes quite casually in Thue. v. 5. 3. The Lokrians would 
not have made a treaty with Athens, ei pi) aitots Kareixev 6 mpds “Irwvéas 
kat MeAaious méAepos dpdpous Te vTas Kal aroikous. 

’ Grote (vii. 194) seems to take the pitiful embassy that comes from 
Katané in Justin, iv. 4. 1, for an embassy from Leontinoi. And Justin 
clearly confounded the two, for he has much to say about Katané, which 
is not mentioned by Thucydides at this stage, and nothing about Leontinoi. 
But the embassy “‘ sordida veste ” &c. comes just before the great invasion. 
In Justin (iv. 3) it is Katané which alone makes the pacification, and, 
before Lachés and Choiriadés, Lampénios is sent out to help them, a con- 
fusion with the foundation of Thourioi. 

4 See Herod. viii. 61 for Themistoklés as droAus avqp. 
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cnap. vit. Sicilian dominion or influence had by no means died away, 


Athenian 
embassy 


of 422. 


Phaiax. 


and the story of the wrongs of Leontinoi, whether pleaded 
or not by Leontine envoys, would at once suggest the 
thought of another attempt. But it was at least not 
thought wise to send a threatening force at once. Nor 
was the immediate moment favourable for such an enter- 
prise. When the former expedition set forth, Athens was 
in her full power and pride. She had weakened Sparta at 
Pylos and at Kythéra, and the men from Sphaktéria were 
in her keeping. So they were still; but Athens mean- 
while had been humbled and weakened at Délion, and 
Brasidas had torn away many of her possessions north of 
the Algean. Still, if it was no time for warlike enterprises, 
something might be done in the diplomatic way; it might 
be well to find out what chances there were of success if a 
blow should be struck. Two ships only were sent, and their 
commanders could hardly reckon as generals, At their 
head was Phaiax, a man of whom we hear a good deal in 
the political life of Athens at this time, but never in any 
strictly military character. And from the accounts that 
we have of him, he seems to have been hardly more of an 
orator than of a soldier. But he is spoken of as a man of 
specially winning manners and conversation, a man quali- 
fied beyond others for that personal influence which the 
diplomacy of the age in no way shut out, but who most 
likely left to one of his colleagues those public addresses 
to the assemblies of the cities to which he was commissioned 
which the diplomacy of the age demanded?. The orator 


1 Phaiax goes (Thue. v. 4.1) tpitos avros as mpeaBevrns. He is described 
by Plutarch (Alk. 13); évrevtixds idig Kat mOavds &5dKer mAAAov 7) Pepew 
dyavas év Spuw Svvatds. jv yap, ws EvmoXis pot, 

Aadeiy dproros, ddvvatwratos Eye. 
Aristophanés (Knights, 1374) describes his style of speaking, and his 
Scholiast adds a story which seems hardly to agree with the judgement 
of Eupolis—éewvods pprwp 6 Paiag obros ws Kal amopuyety émt Oavatw én’ avTo- 
pupw Kpwodpevos. 


EMBASSY OF PHAIAX AND ANDOKIDES. 


of the embassy was seemingly Andokidés, who was pre- 
sently to win for himself a name, such as it was, in the 
affair of the Hermés-breaking '. These two, with a third 
colleague unknown, were sent forth, not to fight, but to 
see what cities of Italy and Sicily might, under their 
natural alarm at the new action of Syracuse, be won 
over to the Athenian alliance. The pacification of Gela, 
it might be plausibly argued, was already broken on the 
Syracusan side, 

The Athenian envoys were sent, not only to those cities 
which had been allies of Athens during the late war, 
but to the Sikeliot commonwealths generally. Syracuse 
was to be held up as a power that threatened all her 
neighbours. A common league was, if possible, to be 
formed, to deliver the Leontine commons from their enemy 
and to set up again the Leontine commonwealth 2. The 
envoys must have been further charged to do anything, 
at least in the diplomatic way, which could be done for 
the service of Athens on the road, Their first diplomatic 


success was won in a quarter where one would least have / 


looked for it. Their coasting-voyage took them by Lokroi, 
the one city which had stood out at Gela against any 
dealings with Athens or her allies. But Lokroi, hard 
pressed in the war with her own hostile colonies, was now 


1 In the oration against Alkibiadés attributed to Andokidés, he speaks 
(41) of various embassies on which he had gone, ending with one to Italy 
and Sicily. This passage has caused some discussion (see Thirlwall, iii. 357, 
495), and another Sicilian embassy of Andokidés has been inferred. Sicily is 
also reckoned among the places which Andokidés visited by Lysias, Andok. 6. 
But these were places which he visited afterwards, not as envoy, but éy 
TH arodnpig. Is it not more likely that, as Phaiax went tpiros ards, the 
embassy of Andokidés and that of Phaiax is the same, that Phaiax was the 
head of the embassy and did the secret persuasion, while Andokidés made 
the public speeches ? 

? Thue, v. 4-5. The commission (4. 5) was, ef mws meicavtes Tods opiaw 
évTas aiTéO guppayous Kal rods GAdous, Hv SivavTa, TiuKeduwTas Kowy ws 
Zupakociwy Sivapuy mepitovovpéevwy emortparevoa, iacwoeav Tov Sjuoy THY 
Acovtivay. 
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glad to conclude, if not an alliance, at least a peace, 
with Athens?. They then sailed round the south-eastern 
corner of Sicily, and successfully pleaded the cause of 
Athens or of Leontinoi at Kamarina and at Akragas ®. 
In the last war we heard nothing directly of Akragas ; 
but there seems to have been at that time no open breach 
between her and Syracuse *. Still the lurking jealousy of 
Syracuse in the Akragantine mind might well be stirred 
up afresh by the late Syracusan advance. Kamarina, 
lately so zealous for peace, had still more reason for actual 
fear than Akragas. But between Kamarina and Akragas, 
at Gela, the Athenian envoys had no success, and they 
heard enough to make them refrain from any further 
attempts. Yet which were the cities which remained ill- 
disposed to Athens? Katané seems to have been friendly, 
at least not hostile. It was there that the envoys, or at 
least Phaiax, joied their ships again after a land-journey 
from Gela. Messana at the present moment, under Lo- 
krian influence, if not friendly, could not have been openly 
hostile. The remaining cities are Selinous, Himera, Naxos, 
and, if it were reckoned, the new Kalé Akté of Ducetius. 
One almost wonders that, with the powerful support of 
Akragas, Athens did not risk more. But one quarter 
where Athens was sure of good will Phaiax did not neglect. 
He went from Gela to Katané through the Sikel country *. 
Even if nothing was to be done at the moment, it was 


1 Thue. v. 5. 2; éyeyévnro yap rots Aokpois mpos avrov épodoyia fup- 
Bacews mépe mpos Tovs “AOnvaious. See above, p. 72, note 2. 

2 Tb. 4. 6; 6 baiag adixdpevos Tots pev Kapapivaious reider kal “Axparyav- 
tivous, €v 5¢ TéAa avtiotavTos av’T@ Tov mpayparos, ovKets emt Tovs GAXAous 
épXeETat. 

5 See above, p. 26. 

4 Thue. v. 4. 6; dvaxwpnoas bid t&y Sined@v els Katavny. Such a 
journey, if he went north to Henna and turned east, would go by the 
chief Sikel towns, as Agyrium and Centuripa, In a straight line he would 
go by Echetla, but he would have to refrain from business at Morgantia, 
now ceded to friendly Kamarina, 


SMALL RESULT OF THE EMBASSY. 


“J 


“J 


well that the countrymen of Ducetius should bear in mind cnap. vir. 
that Syracuse had an enemy who might be ready to act 

on any favourable opportunity. Phaiax then went to the Phaiax 
Leontine post at Brikinniai—nothing is said of the other omer 
post within the walls of Leontinoi—and exhorted its de- 

fenders to hold out}. Such an exhortation would be 

almost a mockery, unless it was accompanied with promises 

of Athenian help. And, if it was so accompanied, it was 

a greater mockery still. It does not appear that Athens 

struck a blow or spoke a word on behalf of Leontinoi for 

more than seven years to come. 

At Katané the envoys, having practically done nothing, The envoys 
began their homeward voyage along the coasts of Sicily and °° ea 
Italy. They tried—it is not quite clear whether they suc- 
ceeded—to win over some unnamed places in both countries 
to the Athenian alliance”. On their way they fell in with Revolu- 


arate A ., tions of 
the victims of another revolution at Messana; whether it Mescana 


and Lo- 


was in any way caused by their coming we are not told. 


Just at this time the Lokrian settlers had been driven out, 
and the Athenian ships seem to have met them actually 
on their voyage back to Lokroi*. It is somewhat oddly 
told us that Phaiax did them no harm, because of the treaty 
which he had a little time before made with Lokroi. And 
this is the point chosen to add that the Lokrians would 
not have made that treaty if they had not been driven to 
do so by their war with their immediate neighbours *. 
Lokroi and Athens clearly did not love one another, though 
formal obligations hindered them from doing one another 
any actual harm. 


1 Thue. v. 4.6; dpa éy rH mapddp nai és tas Bpikwvias édOdv Kai wapa- 
U > / 
O@apovvas arénmeL. 

4 Tb. ; év 5& 7H mapaxomdy TH és THY SueAlay Kal madAw dvaxwpyoe Kai 
év 7H “IraXia éxpynuatioe mepi didias Tois "A@nvaios. This seems to imply 
at least attempts on some Sikeliot as well as Italiot cities on the way 
back. 

3 See above, p. 72, note 2. 4 See above, p. 73, note 2. 
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From this time we have no notices of Sicilian affairs till 
we come, six years later, to the immediate occasions of 
the great Athenian invasion. Leontinoi remained empty 
of Leontines, unless any still contrived to hold their strong 
posts of Phokaiai or Brikinniai. The town became an out- 
post of Syracuse. We are not directly told what was the 
feeling at Kamarina and Akragas, They had accepted the 
Athenian alliance, and they must have felt themselves 
deceived when the diplomatic following of Phaiax sailed 
away and no military following came in its place. We 
may perhaps see the effects of this feeling in their conduct 
when the great struggle came. But just now we have no 
Sicilian history. The gap is filled up by a fearful event in 
the history of the Greeks of Italy. Two years, it would 
seem, after the voyage of Phaiax, Kymé, once the most 
western outpost of Hellas, still her most western outpost 
on Italian soil, ceased to be a city of Hellas. It was in 
defending Kymé that Hierén of Syracuse had won his 
purest glory’; but the enemy this time was one against 
whom a Syracusan fleet could have given but little help. 
As in the days of Aristodémos?, a strong Italian force 
came against the Greek city by land. This time it was 
the Samnites of Campania, now for twenty years the 
lords of Capua, who met the men of Kymé in the field 
and routed them. They then besieged the city, and, 
after several assaults, took it by storm*. The city on the 
hill-top looking out on the western sea passed away from 
Hellas. But its fate at the hands of the barbarians was 
lighter than Greek cities often suffered at the hands of 
Greek enemies. It was lighter than Skidné and Meélos 

1 See vol. ii. p. 250. 

2 See vol. ii. p. 249. See Beloch, Campanien, p. 151. 

8 Diod. xii. 76; Kapmavol peyadn Suvaue orpatedoavtes ent Kipny évi- 
Knoav waxyn Tovs Kupatous, nal mA€ictous TaY avTiTaXbevTwY KaTEKOWar, 


mpockabeCdpevae 5& TH ToAcopKia Kal TAEiovs mpooBoAds ToinTdpEva KaTa 
Kpatos €idov Trav méAw. Cf. Livy, iv. 44. 
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suffered at the hands of Athens a few years later. We cuar. yu. 
hear of no general massacre; the men, it would seem this 
time, were sold as slaves!; the women passed into the 
hands of their conquerors, to hand on some traditions of 
Hellenic life to their children of mingled blood *. Those Growth of 
who escaped found a friendly shelter at Neapolis, a city Ppp 
which becomes from henceforth for ages to come the centre 
of Greek life in Campania *, a city which was to be in 
more distant times the first Italian conquest of Belisarius, 
the proudest conquest of Roger of Sicily. Thus, if the Barbarian 
barbarians of Asia and Africa were for a while kept in ae a 
check, the barbarians of Europe were advancing. The 
Sikel had failed ; but the Samnite had acted with terrible 
force, and the Lucanian was making ready. Twelve years 
only now part us from the time when the barbarian of 
Africa was to show himself in more fearful might than 
ever. But meanwhile we have to tell of the greatest 
strife of Greek against Greek that ever was waged on 


Sicilian soil or in Sicilian waters. 


§ 2. The Preparations for the Great Athenian Expedition. 
B.C. 416-415. 
It is hard to tell once more a tale which has been told so Connexion 


of the great 


often as the tale of the great Athenian expedition to Sicily, Se 
a tale which was told at its first telling as no other tale baa ts 


has been told since. Yet something may be done, some °"°* 


small measure of freshness may be gained, if we can 


1 Diod. xii. 76; Suapnacavres avtiy Kal Tods KaradnpberTas eLavdparodica- 
pevot, 

2 Strabo, v. 4. 43 UBpicav eis Tovs avOpwrous ToAAA, Kal 57) Tats yuvacgiv 
avTav ovvaKnoav avtol. Spuws 8’ ovv ere owlerar ToAAA txvn Tod ‘EAAnViKOE 
Kéopou Kal Tav vopipwy. Beloch says that this must refer to the time 
of Strabo’s authority, not to that of Strabo himself; in either case Greek 
mothers would help to keep up the elder traditions. 

$ Dionysios, in a fragment of his fifteenth book (Reiske, iv. 2318); ods 
{Kupatous] of Nearodirae ths marpidos éxmecdvras bmebéfavto Kal TavTov 


énoingavTo Kowawvors Tav idiwy ayabar. 
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bring ourselves to look at that famous struggle from a 
strictly Sicilian point of view. The connexion between 
the great expedition to which we have now come and the 
smaller Athenian expeditions to Sicily of which we have 
already told the story is really closer than we are apt to 
think from the place which the great expedition holds in 
general Greek history, and therefore in the narrative of 
Thucydides. Up to this time the affairs of Sicily have 
been something altogether secondary in the general story 
of the Peloponnesian war. They now become, for a few 
memorable years, the main centre of interest to all Greece. 
Thucydides therefore, recording the general history of 
Greece, taking up his pen again after an interval, gives 
two books of which Sicily is the main subject, and in 
which the mention of other places is almost more inci- 
dental than the mention of Sicily was in his earlier narra- 
tive. He begins as it were a new work, a Sicilian work ; 
now that Sicily has come to the front, he does what he 
had not thought it needful to do while Sicily was only 
secondary ; he draws his memorable picture of the geo- 
graphy and early history of the island. All this tends to 
part off the great expedition from the smaller ones that 
went before it, and that in a way which, from the Sicilian 
point of view, is likely to mislead. Though we have read 
the accounts of the earlier expeditions, we are apt to think, 
at least to speak as if we thought, that Sicily was now for 
the first time brought before the Athenian mind. Sicily 
and schemes in Sicily were now brought before the Athe- 
nian mind on a greater scale and in more glowing colours ; 
they became the first object of Athenian thought, mstead 
of a very secondary object; plans of Sicilian enterprise 
were taken up with a passionate zeal such as had never 
been poured forth on any earlier enterprise. The expedi- 
tion therefore took a gigantic scale, unparalleled in the 
earlier stages of the war, and the failure of the expedition 





THE GREAT ATHENIAN EXPEDITION, 8] 


was on a scale answering to that of the expedition itself. cnar. vn. 
But from the Sicilian side there is but a small break Special 
between the lesser events and the greater; the same im- seer 
mediate occasions help to bring about each in turn ; the 
same greater causes lie behind the immediate occasions in 
either case. As the run of general Greek history tends 
to keep them apart, the run of special Sicilian history tends 
to bring them together. We have no strictly Sicilian 
events to record between the return of Phaiax from his 
diplomatic mission and the occasions which led to the un- 
willing coming of Nikias on the errand of warfare which 
he strove to hinder. 

Of both those occasions we have heard already. One of Occasions 
them leads us backwards, the other forwards. We have oe 


renewed 
already heard of the dealings of Syracuse towards Leon- W283 


Leontinoi 
tinoi; we may have failed to notice that Athens had and Se- 
again admitted Segesta to her alliance! The enmity of - 
Syracuse and Leontinoi is an old story; so, as a name, 
is the alliance of Athens and Segesta. The name now 
becomes more than a name. It was the Elymian city, in 
its enmity towards its Greek neighbour Selious, which 
brought on Greek Sicily, first the Athenian invasion, and 
then the more fearful blow of renewed Carthaginian in- 
vasion. Athens can in no wise escape the charge that, in 
her greatest dealing with Sicilian affairs, she entered Sicily, 
partly perhaps to support the Ionian against the Dorian, 
but far more clearly to support the barbarian against the 


Greek. 


Of strife between Greek Selinous and Elymian Segesta gon 
: : petween 
we have already heard more than once®. The territories gevesta 


of the two cities met, seemingly on the upper course of the opie = 
ot? 
river Mazaros *; but the physical boundary did not hinder Pacey 
rontier ; 
1 See above, pp. 33, 65. ? See vol. il. pp. 349, 553- 
® See Benndorf, Metopen, p. 28 et seqq. He refers to Dioddros, xi, 86 
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border disputes. The other cause of strife is more re- 
markable. Notwithstanding difference of origin, notwith- 
standing frequent quarrels, a right of connubium must have 
existed between the Greek and the barbarian city. For, be- 
sides the dispute about territory, questions about marriage 
are spoken of as helping to bring about the war which now 
broke out1. As far as we can see, the disputed lands lay 
on the Segestan side of the stream; Selinous seems to 
have claimed or sought after a kind of inland Peraia. 
Whatever disputes or negotiations may have gone before, 
the first blow seems to have been struck by the Selinun- 
tines. They crossed the river; they occupied the disputed 
lands, and thence harried the undoubted Segestan territory 
beyond them?. The men of Segesta, as the tale is told 
us, still sent one more peaceful message, calling on the 
invaders to forbear from any damage to the territories of 
others. The attempt was fruitless; the Segestans took 
to arms and drove the Selinuntines out of the disputed 
land *. Neither city had as yet put forth its full strength ; 
each now called out its whole force; a battle followed 
in which the Segestans were defeated *. The question now 
comes, Were the Selinuntines alone in this engagement ? 
(see vol. ii. p. 557). The pcsition of Halikyai (see vol. i. p. 120) shows, 
he remarks, that it could not have been the Halikyas, the stream of Delia 
that flows by the recovered church not far from Castelvetrano. 

1 Thue. vi. 6. 2; Gpopor dvres Tots Sedwovytios és wOAEMov KabécTacay 
Trept Te yapiKav Tivav Kal wept yqs duduoBntHrov. I donot see that the fuller 
account of Diodéros, which may very well be from Philistos, is at all incon- 
sistent with the shorter statement of Thucydides. 

2 Diod. xii. 82; éwodéunoay mept xwpas audicBntnTivov, ToTapod Tiv 
xwpav Tav Siapepopévwy méddewv SpiCovros. edwovvtioc Se diaBavres 76 
peOpov, TO wey mp@rov THs mapaTotapias Bia katécxov"’ peTa 6& Tadra Kai 
THS Tpookepevns Xwpas moAA7Y anoTepopevar. (He adds a moral reflexion 
from the Elymian side; xateppévncav trav Adiknuévwov.) I suppose the 
general meaning is what I have given in the text. 

° Ib.; 70 piv mp@rov bid T&v Adywy mEiMev éewEBAAOVTO p?) EmBaivew THs 
addorplas 7s. 

4 Ib.; yevopnevns Siapopas peyaAns dupotépais Tais méAeow, oTpaTiwtas 
adpoicayTes, id TaV OTAwY ETOLOvYTO THY KpioL”. 
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We hardly know what to make of a statement that the cuar. wi. 
Segestans craved for help at Akragas and Syracuse’. At 

all events, no such help was given, as none was likely to 

be given. Syracuse indeed took the step, much more in Syracuse 
accordance with her obvious policy, of granting help to a ne 
Doric Selinous against the barbarian ally of Athens. By 

the joint forces of Selinous and Syracuse Segesta was 
hemmed in by land and sea*. We must conceive a Syra- 

cusan fleet in the deep bay of Castellamare. Whatever 

course the ships took, whether they sailed through the 

strait or coasted along the south-west coast of Sicily to join 

any vessels from Selinous, they must have passed in front 

of one or more havens of the Carthaginian power, in the 

former case by that of Panormos itself. It is somewhat Operations 
singular that, as the affairs of Segesta gradually stirred se 
up a mightier warfare, we cease to hear of this smaller 
struggle, and we are specially curious to hear something 

more about these operations by sea. The blockading fleet 

must either have soon withdrawn, or else its blockade must 

have been remarkably ineffective. It is plain that nothing 
hindered Segesta from sending and receiving envoys to and 

from any part of the world that she thought good, 

The first application of the barbarian city pressed by Relations 
Greek assailants was to her barbarian neighbour. The bee: 
exact relations which existed between Carthage and the rae, 
Elymian towns, those again which existed between the 
two Elymian towns themselves, are nowhere clearly de- 
scribed. But we can see, on the one hand, that the 


1 Diod. xii. 82; 7d pev mp@rov ’Axpayaytivous Kal Svpakocious EneBov 
ouppaxjca. The distinct assertion of Thucydides that the Selinuntines 
had Syracusan help makes one suspect that Diodéros has mistaken their 
embassy for one from Segesta. But no such objection applies to his account 
of the embassy to Carthage, which is as natural as the other is unnatural, 
and which Thucydides was not bound to record. 

2 Thue. vi. 6.2; of Sedrvovvti0 Supaxoaious énayouevar uppaxous Karetp- 
yov avtovs T@ ToAEpw Kal Kata yiv Kal Kata Oadaccay, 


GZ 
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still went on, and on the other hand that Segesta, however 
much under Carthaginian influence, was still an inde- 
pendent state, capable of dealing freely with Carthage 
or with any other power. An embassy went from Segesta 
to Carthage, craving help against Selinous and Syracuse. 
The help was refused'. We are left to guess at the 
grounds of refusal. I have already remarked on the way 
in which Carthage, occupied, it would seem, with her own 
internal politics, had long kept herself from meddling in 
the affairs of Sicily. We are indeed drawing near to days 
when she again began to meddle; by that time she had 
fully recovered her strength; as yet she may have been 
only recovering it. It is even hinted, and incidental 
notices confirm the belief, that the aggressive spirit of 
Athens was already dreaded at Carthage *, where there 
certainly was no need to dread it at the time of the 
next Punic interference in Sicilian and Segestan affairs. 
Save for some causes like these, one would have thought 
that the application from Segesta supplied a tempting 
opportunity for Carthage to revenge herself on the Sike- 
liots generally, and on revolted Selinous above all. Any- 
how all that we can say is that the envoys from Segesta 
went away empty from Carthage. 

They then sought, as the native historian puts it in a 
remarkable phrase, for help beyond the sea*. Geographi- 
cally Carthage certainly lay, as far as Segesta was con- 
cerned, in a land beyond the sea; but the sea which rolled 
between Carthage and her dependents and allies was not a 


1 Diod. xii. 82. He gives no details. 

? See above, p. 17. 

° This comes from the later speech of Hermokratés, Thue. vi. 34. 1. 2; 
dei dd pdBov ciot [Kapyndévion] pn tore AOnvator avdrots emt Thy TOAW EOwor. 
This may be a little exaggerated; but it shows that Carthage at least took 
heed to the movements of Athens. See Appendix VII. 

* Diod. xii. 82; €(jrovy tid SiaTdvTiov cuppayxiar. 


=e 
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barrier but a highway. But Segesta now remembered that car. vin. 
she had an ally beyond the sea in quite another sense, an 

ally beyond that sea which formed the ordinary boundary 

of Sicilian dealings. Segesta had had friendly dealings 

with Athens forty years before!; she had renewed her 
alliance during the first Athenian expedition to Sicily ?, 

and, as Segesta was not included in the Peace of Hermo- 

kratés, she remained the ally of Athens still. By virtue of Segesta 


Bee te : : seeks 
this tie, a tie not many years old but one which already peee 
help. 


belonged in some sort to a past state of things, envoys ae 


were sent to Segesta to ask Athens again to take a part 
in the affairs of Sicily. The great ruling city, the mistress 
of the seas, was implored to take up the cause of her 
Elymian ally against Selinuntine and Syracusan invaders *. 


We must now for a while turn our thoughts to the city 
which was now called on to take a step which proved so 
memorable in the history of our island, and more memorable 
still in her own history. We must listen to the debates 
in the Athenian assembly on the great question whether it 
were for the interest of Athens to take up the cause of 
Segesta or no. We must follow her negotiations in Sicily 
and elsewhere. We must watch her preparations for the Position o! 
great enterprise, till the main thread of our narrative, ee 
and with it for a while the main history of the Greek 
world, comes back again to Sicilian soil. When the 
envoys from Segesta came to Athens imploring help 
against Selinous, they found Athens in far better case for 
undertaking such an enterprise than she was when she was 
first persuaded to send help to her own Chalkidian kinsfolk. 
The call came in the midst of that time of doubtful and Period of 
ever-shifting relations among the cities of Old Greece wae 
which followed the Peace of Nikias five years earlier, #?*~4'% 

1 See vol. ii. pp. 339, 553- 2 See above, p. 33- 
® Thue. vi. 6. 2; Diod. xii. 83. 
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That peace had never been fully carried out in all its 
points, least of all on the Macedonian and Thracian coasts. 
Thucydides therefore looks on the war as not having really 
come to an end!. The changes to and fro among the 
states of Old Greece do not directly touch Sicilian history. 
But it does in some measure concern us when the final 
result of many changes at Argos within and without was 
to attach that Dorian and Peloponnesian city to the side of 
Athens as a new and powerful ally. At this moment the 
relations between Athens and Argos only help to widen 
the breach between Athens and Sparta; but in the course 
of our Sicilian story we shall come to important services 
to Athens wrought by Argeian warriors on Sicilian soil. 
In these years too Alkibiadés, in our tale first the present 
enemy and then the absent friend of Syracuse, had come 
to the front as one of the foremost men of Athens. He 
had filled all Greece with the splendour of his displays 
at Olympia, and with the restless energy with which he 
gave himself to the political and military affairs of Pelo- 
ponnésos. Athenians and Lacedeemonians, while still nomi- 
nally friends and allies, had met in arms at the first battle 
of Mantineia. Towards the Boiotians, perhaps towards 
some other of the Lacedemonian allies, Athens had at this 
moment no better security than a truce which either party 
might put an end to by a ten days’ notice*. Athens more- 
over had not yet recovered Amphipolis and some other of 
her possessions north of the Aigzan; and her forces were 
at this very time pressing the siege of the Lacedemonian 
colony of Mélos. 

No time, one would have thought, save a time of actual 

1 Thue. v. 26. 2; tiv bia pécov EvpBaow et Tis py dfuboet TOAELOV Vopi- 
(ety, ov« dpOGs Sixawoe. 

2 Tbh. v. 32. 5; vi. 10. 3. The d5exnpepor omovdai apply only to some 
of the allies, not to the Lacedemonians, who still professed to keep to 


the fifty years’ alliance between Athens and Sparta recorded in v.23. See 
V..L05. 2. 
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pressure of war at her own gates, could seem worse chosen 
than this for a great and distant and dangerous expedition, 
the result of which no man could even guess at, and in 
which Athens assuredly had no direct interest whatever. 
Prudent men, Nikias at their head, saw all this; but 
the spirit of the Athenian commonwealth was now em- 
bodied in Alkibiadés. By this time Athens had altogether 
recovered from the efforts and sufferings of the first part 
of the Peloponnesian wart. The most frightful form of 
that war, the yearly harrying of the Attic land, had, 
through the success of Athens at Sphaktéria, ceased for 
several years before the end of the war. The naval strength 
of Athens had hardly been touched; whatever she had 
lost in other ways had been repaired. She was at least 
as rich in resources, at least as capable of effort, as she 
had been in the days of Periklés. And there were powers 
at work, such as there had not been in the days of Periklés, 
to tempt her to a lavish use of resources, to an unwearied 
putting forth of all her strength. A generation had 
sprung up, full, like their leader, of life, hope, and enter- 
prise, full of dreams of conquest, glory, and wealth, for 
their city and for themselves. To them war meant bound- 
less adventure, boundless success, in every part of the 
world ; the other meaning that war had borne in the days 
of yearly Peloponnesian inroads was to them at most a 
matter of childish memory. Athens had lost precious 
possessions, Amphipolis itself among them; but the 
prospect of winning back what was lost was less attractive, 
less full of the charm of novelty, than the prospect of 
winning new dominions in unknown lands. We are not 
bound literally to accept the later assertion of Alkibiadés 
himself that the fixed purpose of the Athenian people was 


1 Thue. vi. 26. 2; dpre & dvernpe % médAus Eavtiy amd ris vdcou Kal 
cel lel ~ / s a , 
ov guvexovs modéuou és TE HALKias TANOOS EmvyeyevnmEeVNS Kal és XpNMaTwY 

” A > , 
aOporow Sia Tiv exexecpiay, 
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to subdue Italy and Sicily, but to subdue them only as a 
means towards subdumg Carthage. And Carthage was 
to be subdued only as a means towards getting possession 
of countless barbarian mercenaries from Spain and else- 
where; the final object of all was that the conquerors were 
to come back at the head of their new-found force to sub- 
due Peloponnésos itself. Such dreams in all their fulness 
may have crossed the brain of Alkibiadés and of others like 
him. Something of the kind was at least talked of; the 
overthrow of Carthage was in his mouth, if m no other, 
a serious thought. We shall see that there was a vague 
fear of Athens in Carthage itself; the Athenian comedy 
of the day perhaps made itself merry with the expected 
coming of the Iberian swordsmen, who were to transfer 
their weapons from the service of conquered Carthage to 
that of conquering Athens}. 

But, setting aside dreams like these, Sicily was a land 
great enough and far enough away to provide wide scope for 
the fancies prevailing at Athens. It was a distant land, a 
famous land, a land whose name was familiar, but about 
which comparatively few knew anything definite. It was an 
island; Athens claimed the lordship of islands?; she had 
just attacked Mélos on hardly any other ground than such 
a claim; and few had any distinct knowledge how much 
greater Sicily was than Mélos or than any other of the 
islands which they knew best*. It was a land too in 
which Athens had already played some part. It was not 
a part which had brought special credit to Athens; it had 
been distinctly a part of failure; but it was failure which 


1 See Appendix VII. 

2 Thue. v. 99, in the Melian controversy. There was at least more 
to be said for such a claim than for the claim of the same kind afterwards 
set up by the Popes. 

3 Tb. vi. 1. 1; dmecpor of moAAO) GyTEs TOU peyebous THS VHGOU Kal TAY éevol- 
KovvTwY Tov TAnOoUS Kal ‘EAAnVwY Kal BapBapwy. Soagain, c. 6.1; én roonvie 
ovoay aviv of ’AOnvaia otpatevey Gppnvto. See Grote, vii. 221. 
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could be laid to the charge of particular men?. With omar. vn. 


those who thought of the past at all and with whom the 
name of Sicily did not simply call up wild hopes for the 
future, past failure might seem to call to renewed under- 
takings which should not end in failure. A new and 
pressing’ call to Sicilian enterprise, a call in which the love 
of enterprise, the desire for dominion, could be cloked under 
well-sounding pretexts, was sure of a favourable hearing *. 
The appeal to Athens to defend her ally of Segesta against 
Selinuntine aggression, to save the remnant of Leontinoi 
from Syracusan dominion, to call up Leontinoi again 
from its ruins, was a call which it would need no small 
measure of experience and of hardihood to venture to cast 
aside. 


In the spring then of the year 416 before Christ envoys The Se- 


gestan 


from Segesta came to Athens to plead the cause of their 
own city and to enforce its case by arguments drawn 


embassy. 


from the general state of Sicily. Whether there was at Action of 
the Leon- 


that moment any acknowledged Leontine commonwealth 
capable of sending a formal embassy to Athens may per- 
haps be doubted. But Leontine exiles had found their 
way to Athens, and were ready to join with the envoys of 
Segesta in calling on the Athenians to give help to their 


tines. 


emperilled allies. Nor did the Segestans forget to take up Pleadings 


of the 


the wrongs of Leontinoi as a point to strengthen their Segeatans. 


own case*, They pleaded the obligations of Athens under 
their own treaty*, and they argued that it was the direct 
interest of Athens to fulfil them®. The chief argument 
was that the Syracusans had already destroyed Leontinoi 

1 See above, p. 65. 2 See Appendix VII. 

% See Appendix VIII. * See Appendix VIII. 

5 Thue. vi. 6. 2; pddcora 8 adrods etwpynoay "Eyeotalav re mpéches 
mapivres.. . . WoTE THY yevopévny Ent Adxnros Kal Tod mpoTépov modEpOU 


x P ‘pate 
Acovtivay of "Eyeotaio fuppaxiay dvapipyqoKovres Tovs ‘A@nvaious, See 


Appendix VIII. 
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cua. vit. With impunity; that they were going on to destroy the 


Alleged 
wealth of 
Segesta. 


An em- 
bassy sent 
to Segesta. 


other allies of Athens in Sicily?; that, when they had 
brought the whole island under their power, they would 
come, Dorians as they were, colonists of Corinth *, to help 
their metropolis and their Dorian kinsfolk, and to join 
them in overthrowing the power of Athens. It was the 
policy of Athens to join with such Sicilian alles as she had 
still left to her in withstanding the growing power of 
Syracuse. On one point they need not fear; they, the 
men of Segesta, were fully provided with money for the 
war 3, 

The decision was not hastily given. The envoys from 
Segesta and the Athenian speakers who took their part 
were listened to in several assemblies*; but no vote for 
or against the expedition was taken. As a preliminary 
step, an embassy was sent to Segesta to look into the 
state of things there. The Athenians were specially moved 
by the reports which the Segestan envoys had given 
in as to the wealth of their own city. The envoys now 


sent were bidden to find out what amount of treasure 


there was either in the public hoard of Segesta or in 
the temples within her territory ®. They were further to 
report as to the progress of the war between Segesta and 
Selinous °. 


1 Thue. vi. 6. 2; A€yovres GAAa TE TOAAA Kal KEepddrauov, ei Svpardacor 
AcovTivous Te avacTHTaYTES GTLUwWpNTOL yEvNnToVTaL, K.T.A. 

2 Th.; Awpifs te Awpredar kata 76 évyyevés Kat Gua arorkot Tols Exnepact 
TleAomovyycios BonOjoavtes. Strictly this applies only to Syracuse and 
Corinth. The other Dorian states of Sicily were not settled from Pelo- 
ponnésos. 

3 Ib.; GAAws Te Kai xpnuara copay mapefovTwy és Toy TOAEMOV ikava. 

* Tb. 3; év tals éxxAnoias Tay Te “Eyeotaiwy moAAdKs AcyovTwy Kal TOY 
fuvayopevovtwy avtots. See Grote, vii. 198. 

5 Ib.; mepi re TOY xpnuatwy okepopevous ci bmapxe, GoTwep pasty, ev TH 
Kow®@ kal év Tots iepots. Cf. the way in which the treasures of temples 
are spoken of as resources in Thue. i. 121. 3; ii. 13. 3. They were of 
course to be some day made good. 

Selb: 
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It does not directly bear on the affairs of Sicily, but it cuar. vin. 
throws some light on the state of mind in which Athens 
entered on her plans of aggression against Sicily, if we 
notice that the winter which the envoys spent in their 
mission to Segesta was spent nearer home by Athens and 
by Sparta, if not in directly warring against one another, 
yet in giving support to each other’s enemies. Thirty ships 
of Athens sailed to the coast of Peloponnésos to support 
her Argeian allies against Argeian exiles whom Sparta had 
planted in the border district of Orneai!. In more north- Warfare 
ern lands Sparta called, but called in vain, on the Chal- pra 
kidians of Thrace, to help Perdikkas of Macedonia against T!™<e- 
a Macedonian party which Athens supported against him”. 
It was while things were in such a state as this in Old 
Greece and the neighbouring lands that Athens took upon 
herself an expedition to distant Sicily on a scale such as no 
Greek city had ever sent out before. 


The Athenian envoys to Segesta went to Sicily along 
with the envoys who had come from Segesta to Athens. 
Early in the spring they came back in the same company. Return of 
They came full of zeal for their new friends, full of wonder pact 
at the wealth of their city, sacred and profane*. As an jOR) 
earnest of that wealth, the Segestan envoys brought forth y,,,... 
in the Athenian assembly sixty talents of uncoined silver. pars 
They offered it, they said, as a month’s pay for the crews of © 
sixty triremes; that was the number which they prayed 
the Athenians at once to send to the help of their allies *. 
And now begin those famous debates in the Athenian 
assembly of which we may be sure that we have at least 
the genuine substance in the report of Thucydides. Every 

a ahuestvis 7. Te aL ye 

3 Tb. 8. 2; 7a Te dAda éwaywyd Kal otk ddAnOH Kal wept TaY XpnudTor 
ws ein érotpa ev re Tois iepois moAAG Kal év Tots Kowots, So Diod, xii. 83 ; 
Thy evmopiay Tav Evyectaiay dmayyeiavTwr. 
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word of them has been studied and commented on as it de- 
serves by those whose subject is either the text of the 
historian, the political history of Athens, or the general 
history of Greece. For our Sicilian story we need notice 
those points only, and they are not a few, which have a 
direct bearing on Sicilian matters. 

In the first meeting then of the Athenian assembly after 
the return of the Athenian and Segestan envoys from 
Segesta, the Athenian envoys made their report. They 
confirmed by their personal witness all that the Segestans 
said as to the wealth of their city, when they came forward 
with their offering of the sixty talents. The travelled 
Athenians told in good faith of the splendid display of 
riches in every shape which they had seen in the Elymian 
city. First and foremost came the stores of the great 
temple on Eryx. The Athenians had at the beginning of 
the war with Sparta reckoned the wealth of their own 
Athéné as part of the ways and means of her city’. And 
the men of Segesta now looked with the same eyes on 
the wealth of Ashtoreth or Aphrodité. What we should 
greatly like to know, but what we can hardly expect an 
Athenian historian to tell us, is what was the exact relation 
at this time between the two Elymian cities. That the 
men of Segesta could deal with the wealth of the goddess 
of Eryx as their own implies either subjection on the part 
of Eryx, or else the closest friendship between the two 
cities. In any case the envoys of Athens were led to the 
top of the mountain ; they were shown the temple and all 
its glories; they saw the offerings made to the goddess, 
the vessels used in her service, the vases, the censers, and 
all the holy things, many and goodly to the eye?. The 


1 See p. 91, note 3. 

2 Thue. vi. 46.3; és re 70 év “Epuxe tepoy THs Apodirns ayaydvres adTrovs 
éredSegav Ta dvaOqpara, diddas Te Kal oivoxdas Kal OvgiaTnpia Kal GAAnY 
KaTackeuny ove ddiynv, x.T.A. We shall come to this visit again, 
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envoys too and the crews of the triremes were received with cuar. vu. 
unsparing hospitality by the chief men of Segesta. They Splendid 
were bidden to a round of entertainments at each of which pap eee! 
their eyes were dazzled by the brilliant display of gold and 

silver plate’. All this was told in the assembly; and no 

doubt such tales went far to incline the minds of those who 

heard them towards undertaking the defence of allies whose 
resources were so great, and who were so free-handed in 
making use of them. 

The assembly listened favourably to the words both of The expe- 
their own envoys and of those who were sent from Segesta. ase ae 
The vote of the people was to send to Sicily the sixty 
triremes which the envoys from Segesta asked for, and to Nikias, Al- 
put them under the command of Nikias, Alkibiadés, and eee 
Lamachos, as generals with full powers. Their orders were Rear 
threefold. They were to give help to Segesta against generals; 


Selinous ; they were to restore the banished and scattered praca 
Leontines, if any were left; they were moreover, by a 

vaguer commission, to do anything in Sicily which they 
thought might serve the interests of Athens*. It is Position of 
thoroughly characteristic of the Athenian democracy that —_ 
Nikias, who utterly disapproved of the whole scheme, was 

put at the head of those who were to carry it out*®. He 

had no wish for the command for himself, and he had no 

wish to entrust it to another. He even ventured on a 

formal irregularity in the hope of getting rid of the whole 

matter. Another assembly was held five days after that 


1 Thue. vi. 46. 3; Kal idia fevioes movovpevor TOY TpinpiTav .. . Exmwpara 
kat xpvoa Kal dpyupd...écépepoy és Tas Eotidoes. Kal.. . peyadAnv Ti 
€xTrAnéw Tots éx TOY Tpinpwv ’“AOnvaiors Tapelye, Kal adpicdpevot és Tas ’AOHvas 
dieOpdnoay ws xpnuata moAAa tdorev. 

2 Tb. 8.2.3; Bondods pev "Eyeoraiois mpos Sedwourrtious, fvyKkaroikioat 5e kal 
Acovtivous, qv Te mepryvyvntat abrois ToD ToAEpov, Kal TaAAG Ta ev TH TuKedig 
mpaga bmn av ywyvwonwow apota ’APnvaiois. 

® Ib. 4; 6 Nuxias, dxovatos pev rpnpévos dpxeyv, vopifav 5é tiv méAw ov« 
bp0@s BeBovdedaOa. Plutarch (Alk. 18) adds another motive ; he was too ox 


HKiota Tiv dpxiv Kal ia Tov cuvdpxovTa pevywr. 
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in which the expedition had been voted. Its object was to 
consider, not the question which was already decided, but 
certain points as to its carrying out'. But Nikias ventured 
to raise the whole question again from the beginning. 
He again argued against it at length, and some of his 
sayings are of importance from the special Sicilian point 
of view. 

His main point is the folly of undertaking a great expe- 
dition to which they had no special call, when they have not 
yet won back their own revolted possessions in the North, 
and when a war may any day arise in Greece itself. 
Between Nikias and Hermokratés no difference could have 
arisen ; each was equally anxious from his own point of 
view to keep Athens out of all meddling with Sicilian 
affairs. To the connexion with Segesta Nikias has the 
deepest dishke. He cannot deny the fact of the alliance ; 
but he argues that the Athenians should look to their own 
wrongs before looking to those even of their allies”. The 
Segestans, by undertaking a war with Selinous without the 
consent of Athens, have lost all claim to Athenian help in 
that war, and may be left to settle matters for themselves °. 
He objects to the whole system of such alliances, through 
which Athens has to defend her allies, while they do 
nothing for her in return*. All this is heightened by a 
certain dislike, specially natural on the part of a conserva- 
tive Greek of Old Greece, to entanglements with strangers, 
with barbarians like the men of Segesta®. This seems to 


1 Thue. vi. 8. 4. See Grote, vii. 203, 206. 

2 Tb. 10. 5; pets be “Eyeoralos 57) ovo gvppaxois ws adixkoupevors ofews 
BonOotpev, tp dv 8 aitol mada apeotwrav dabdiovpeba, Err péeAAopev 
dpuvecbat. 

° Ib. 13. 2; rots 8 ’Eyeoraiors idia eimety, érerdy) dvev A@nvaiwy kat fuvqyav 
mpos Sedwovytious TO TpWTov TAEMOY, META TPOY adTav Kal KaTadVETOaL. 

* Tb.; «al 7d Aourdy Evupaxous pr) ToretoOa, WoTwep ciwOapev, ois Kak@s 

ev mpagaow apvvodpev, wpeAlas 8 avtol Senbévtes ov Tevédpeba. 
pe mp puvodp im 

° Ib. 9. 13 avipaow adddoptaAas mweOdpevos, 11. 7; ov mept TaV ev SikeXia 
’ , < a > Lal , c > , 

Eycotaiwy jyiv avipav BapBapwr o aya, 
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be the only place in the whole story—other than the cnap. yin. 
geographical picture—in which that name applied to them. Use of the 


name bar- 
The barbarian character of Segesta was one of those argu- barian. 


ments which are kept in store to be used by any party 
when it suits its purposes, but which, unless they are spe- 


cially needed, are allowed to sleep. Nikias argues that, if No danger 
to Athens 
9 from Syra- 


Athens would be none the worse. As thing's are, if Athens “S* 


Sicily should be brought under the dominion of Syracuse 


sends a force to a distance, there is a strong chance of 
attack at once from Sicily and from enemies in Old Greece !. 
There is always the danger that the Dorians of Sicily may 
be persuaded to give help to their kinsfolk at home*. But, 
if Syracuse were once mistress of Sicily, she would have no 
temptation to match her dominion against the dominion of 
Athens*. For, while she came against Athens, her dominion 
in Sicily would crumble away. In other words, Nikias takes 
for granted on the part of the people of Syracuse those 
counsels of common prudence which he is vainly striving 
to bring home to the minds of the people of Athens. 

The speaker further ventures on a more remarkable 
argument. If the Athenians wish to bring about a belief Porte 
° : = : 56 of prestige. 
in their power in the minds of the people of Sicily, they 
will do best never to show themselves in Sicily at all. Or 
if they must go thither, let them come again as soon as 
possible*. They must not run the least risk of defeat. 
Those powers keep their reputation longest which give the 
least opportunity of proving their real strength®. His 

1 Thue. vi. 10, 4; ei diya Hyay riv Sivayy AdBaev, rep viv onevSoper, 
Kal wavy dy fvvemOeivTo pera Sucedwwrdv. 

2 Th. 11. 3; viv pev yap Kay EdPorev tows Aakedaipoviov Exaoror xapcrt. 

3 Tb.; éxeivws 5’ odt eixds Gpyiy én dpxiy orpareica @ yap dv tpérw 
Ti hperepay pera TMedotovyynsiov apédovra, eixds bd Tov adbTay Kal Tijy 
opeTépav bid TOU avTov KabarpeOjvat. 

* Th. 43 juads & dy of exe? "EXAnves pddcoTa poy exmenAnypévor elev, «i 
pi) adikoipeda, Exerta 5é Kal ci Seigavres Tiv Svvapuy Se dAl-you arédOoiper. 

5 Ib. ; 7a yap 5a mAciorou ndvtes icpev Oavpatspeva Kal Ta meipay Kora 
THs 56¢ns Sévta, 
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final counsel is to undo the vote already passed. Let them 
leave between them and Sicily that boundary of the sea 
which nature has fixed’. Let them tell the Segestans 
that, having given no help to Athens, they have no claim 
to help at her hands ?. 

In reading the narrative of Thucydides the striking 
thing before all others in this speech of Nikias is the 
personal blow dealt at Alkibiadés and the answer which 
Alkibiadés makes*. To us the most important thing in 
that telling reply is the picture which Alkibiadés gives of 
the state of Sicily, a picture to which I have already had 
occasion to refer*. He sets forth in the strongest terms, 
doubtless, as was his interest, in exaggerated terms, the 
results of those changes to and fro among the inhabitants 
of the Sikeliot cities of which we have seen so many under 
the tyrants and at thew overthrow. Much more recent 
examples might be seen at Messana and at Leontinoi, 
the latter of which was one of the chief grounds on which 
men asked for Athenian intervention in Sicilian matters. 
Sicily, Alkibiadés argues, is not to be looked on or dreaded 
as a great power®. Her cities are full of men; but those 


1 Thue. vi. 13.3 Tods wey SiKeAwras olorep viv Epos x pwpevous mpds Has, ov 
pepmrois, TO TE “loviw KdAT@, Tapa yhv HY Tis TAEN, Kal TO SiKeduk@, 5d 
medayous, TA avT@v veyopevous Kad’ avrovs. The direct sea voyage is thus 
assumed as possible. 

2 Diodéros (xii. 83), who rolls all the speeches of Nikias into one, makes 
him argue that Carthage, with all her power (€xovres weylorny Hyepoviay), 
has never been able in all her Sicilian wars to conquer the whole island ; 
still less can Athens, with a much smaller power than Carthage (rods 
’"AOnvatous TOAD AETOpévous TH Suvaper THY Kapxndoviey), overcome the 
greatest and mightiest of islands (riv peyiorny Tay KaTa Thy oikouperny 
Vow, THY KpatioTny Tav vnowv). All this is of clear Sicilian workman- 
ship. But a speech put into the mouth of Nikias savours rather of 
Timaios than of Philistos. 

Plutarch twice gives a summary as from Thucydides; Nik. 12, Alk. 18. 

3 Thue. vi. 12-16. * See vol. ii. p. 326. 

5 Thue. vi. 17. 2; Kal rov és tiv Sucediav rAody pt) peTaywwoKeTe Ws Em} 
peyaAnv Sivayw écdpevoy. Here the cherished technical term of modern 
diplomacy has crept in. 
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men are only motley crowds; changes of constitution, car. vir. 
enrolments of new citizens, are every-day matters among 
them!. No man in Sicily cares for any spot as the home 

of his fathers; no man is ready to gird on his armour or 

to make the contributions required by law for the defence 

of a place which he does not look on as really his own 

city *._ Each man deems that either by persuasion or by 
violence he may gain enough out of the common stock to 

enable him to go and live elsewhere in case of failure *. 

Such a confused multitude as this was not likely to listen 

to any common counsels or to join in any common enter- 
prise*, Any of them, he says, will come over to us, if 

we speak words likely to win them, all the more as they 

are at present full of strifes and divisions®. The amount 

of their military force, he went on to say, was nothing 

like what had been said; they had seen nearer home how 
deceptive numbers were in such matters ®. Allies would His doc- 
be ready for Athens among the barbarians—that is the ieee? 
Sikels—who were eager to throw off the dominion of 
Syracuse’. They must therefore support and not forsake 

such allies as they had in Sicily already. It was no pur- 

pose to argue, with Nikias, that those allies had done 

them no service in wars at home. It was not for that end 

that the alliances had been contracted ; it was rather that 

the Sicilian allies of Athens might hinder her Sicilian 


1 Thue. vi. 17. 2.; dxAos Te yap fuppixrors roAvavdpovaw ai méAEs Kai 
sf ww ~ lal \ \ Ne , 

padias Exovot TOY ToALTEL@Y Tas peTaBodds Kai Emdoxas. 

2 Tb. 3; ovdeis bx’ abrd ws mepi oixeias Tatpidos ovTE TA TEpl TO G@pa OrAas 
éfnpTuTar ovTE TA ev TH XWPA Vopipots KaTaCKeEVAtS. 

‘ o lol , a 

“Tb.; 6 7 5& Exacros 7 éx TOD A€yow TEBE oleTA 7H TTATia {wy amd TOU 

- A m ,e 
Kowod AaBay GdAnv viv, pi) KaTopOwoas, oiknoE, TadTAa ETOLpaCeTaL. 
n : ; . 

4 Tb. ; ove eixds Tov ToLovTO Gpurov ovTE Ad-you ua Ywwpy axpoadbat ovUTE 

és Ta Epya Kowds TpéTrecOat. 
aie 

5 Ib.: tayd & dv ds Exacta, ef Te Kad?’ Hdov7v A€yorto, mpoTKapotev, dAAws 
Te Kal ei cTaciaovaw, wonep TUVOavopeba. a Nene 

7 Th. 6; BapBapous yap moddods efopev of Svpakociay pice fuvemOjaovrat 
avTois. 
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enemies from coming to attack them?. They had won 
their dominion by helping any, Greeks or barbarians, who 
asked for their help *. Such an active and daring policy 
was the right one. If, instead of keeping quiet, they 
sailed for Sicily, the Peloponnesians would fear them the 
more for their so doing*. They had a fair chance, through 
the increased power which they would win in Sicily, of 
becoming masters of all Greece. At the very least, they 
would humble Syracuse, a gain both to themselves and to 
their allies*. Their fleet, greater than that of all the 
Sikeliots together °, would enable them to abide in the 
island or to come back, as the chances of war might make 
convenient. 

The envoys from Segesta were present at the debate ; so 
were the exiles from Leontinoi, These last, in the guise 
of suppliants, called on the Athenians to come and help 
them, and not to forget the solemn oaths that they had 
sworn to them®. The speech of Alkibiadés, followed by 
these earnest appeals, strongly confirmed the mind of the 
assembly in favour of the expedition. The only hope of 
Nikias, a hope not quite honest and, as it turned out, 
fatal, lay in trymg to frighten the people with the un- 
paralleled demands of every kind which such an expedition 


1 Thue. vi. 18. 1; ois xpewy, érerdy ye Kal fvywpdcaper, émapdvew Kal pr) 
dyriTiOévan Ste ovde Exeivor Huy’ ov yap iva Sedpo avTiBonPwor mpoccbépcba 
avTovs, GAN iva Tots Exel €xOpols HuwY AUTNpoOl dvTEs Sedpo KovAVwoLY avTOs 

XOpots hu np p 
émévar. °ExOpéds here, as in later Greek, is used for toA€suos; but it is 
doubtless meant to convey a stronger meaning. Cf. vii. 68. 1. 

2 Tb. 25; mapayiyvopevor rpodvpws Tots det 7) BapBapors 7)“ EAAnow émexadov- 
pévos. He draws out the process and its policy at some length. It is the 
usual path to power—xal jets kal Saor 52) dAAor FpEar. 

5 Ib. 4; iva Medomovynciwy te ctopéowpev 70 ppdvnpa, ei Sdfopev brepi- 
Sévres THY ev TO TapdvTt Hovxiav Kal éml SuceAlay wWrEvoAL. 

* Ib.; dua 7 THs “EAAdSos, T&v Exel mpooyevopevav, macys TO ecikdrt 
dpfopev 7) kakwoopey ye Supakoolous, év @ Kal adrol Kat of EVppaxor wpe- 
Angopeba. 

5 Tb. 5; vaveparopes yap éodpeba Kal gupndvtwy Sucedwwra@r. 

* Ib. 19:4; 
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would need. Taking the enterprise for granted, as already cmap. vi. 
decided on, he began to set forth the greatness of the task of the _ 
and its dangers, and the vast outlay of every kind which eae! 
it would call for. It was as directly the interest of Nikias 
to exaggerate, if need be, the strength and resources of 
Sicily as it was that of Alkibiadés to depreciate them. 
After the picture drawn by Alkiabadés of the ever-shifting: His pic- 
state of the Sikeliot cities, it is a little startling to read Sicily, 
the description which Nikias gives of the island with its 
cities, great cities and independent of all masters, cities 
which have no need for change, where no man is driven 
by his present bondage to grasp at any hope of revolution 
as promising a better chance. “They,” he adds, “are not 
likely to accept our dominion in exchange for the freedom 
which they now enjoy!” With one or two exceptions, Its general 
such as that of the relations between Syracuse and ar 
Leontinoi, this is a perfectly true description of the 
political state of the Greeks of Sicily at this time. Since 
the fall of the tyrants, the great body of the Sikeliot 
cities had been, as we have seen, truly free and ‘inde- 
pendent. No city was subject to a foreign power; none 
was subject to another Greek city, like the dependent 
allies of Athens; none had a tyrant within its own 
walls. Even in the matter of Leontinoi, the answer of Case of | 
Syracuse would be that Leontinoi had not been brought ae 
under bondage to Syracuse. The commonwealth of Leon- 
tinoi, 1t would be said, had been with its own consent 
merged in that of Syracuse, and all those citizens of Leon- 
tinoi who had not despised the gift had become citizens 
of Syracuse. Doubtless it has sometimes happened in 

1 Thue. vi. 20. 1; ém médes . . . wéAAopev lévae peyadas Kal ov8’ bm7- 
kéous dAANAwY ovTE Seopevas peraBodrs, 7 dv éx Biaiov tis Sovdeias dopevos 
és paw perdoracw xwpoin, ovd’ dv thy apxiv tiv herépay eixdrws dvT’ eev- 
epias mpoodefdpevas. Nikias here draws the picture of Sicily Free and 


Independent, as I tried to set it forth in the last Chapter. 
The same description comes again in Vii. 55. 2. 
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the world’s history that too close an union has strength- 
ened the longing for separation ; but in a formal diplo- 
matic answer the case of Syracuse was not without a 
fair side. But the truth of the picture drawn by Nikias 
does not set aside a large element of truth in the picture 
drawn by Alkibiadés. The two together bring us back to 
our old position that the colonial cities often outstripped 
the cities of the mother-land at some particular moment, 
but that their greatness, their freedom, their very being, 
was less lasting!, At this moment, the Greeks of Sicily 
stood, in point both of political advancement and of ma- 
terial well-being, higher than the mass of the Greeks of 
Old Greece. In a very few years the balance was turned 
the other way. 

Nikias next goes on to set forth the number and 
resources of these flourishing Sikeliot cities. They were 
nine in number; of these two only, Naxos and Katané, 
would, out of sympathy with the kindred Leontines, take 
the Athenian side. The other seven would be arrayed 
against Athens. All of these were well furnished for 
war, furnished with the same arms and equipments as 
Athens herself; specially so were the two cities which 
would be her immediate enemies, Syracuse and Selinous?. 
The seven will stand thus; Syracuse, Kamarina, Gela, 
Akragas, Selimous, Himera, Messana. Nikias does not 
think it needful to point out the chance that Akragas and 
Kamarina might not be found on the side of Syracuse, 
nor the chance that Athens might again find something 
to her advantage among the shifting parties of Messana. 
He tells of the heavy-armed, the bowmen, the darters, 


1 See vol. i. p. 328. 

2 Thue. vi. 20. 3; mapeoxevacpevar Tois naow spootpémws padicta TH 
Hucrépa Suvaper, kal ovx Hota éml Gs padiota mrA€opev, SeAwods kal Supa- 
xovoa. Did he not know how much better the Athenian heavy-armed 
were than the Syracusan? He knew well all about the horse. 


Oey) Ws ges, 


ial eet Ree ih a 
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whom the Sikeliot cities could send forth ; of the many cnap. vin, 
triremes and the men who stood ready to form their crews. The wealth 
Of money they had abundance. They had private wealth ; of siay. : 
Selinous above all had hoards in her temples'. We have Wealth of 
to call up those pillars of the giants on which we now ee 
gaze in ruin, some already built and perfect, sheltering 
the treasures of their protecting gods, some still rising 
under the craftsman’s hand towards that full perfection 
which they were never to reach. The Syracusans, he goes 
on to say, drew tribute from their barbarian subjects *. 
The likelihood of those barbarian subjects joining Athens The Sikels. 
had been naturally dwelled on by Alkibiadés; Nikias as 
naturally passed it over. And then he spoke with em- 
phasis of that arm in which Sicily so far outstripped 
Athens and most parts of Old Greece. The Sikeliot cities The horse- 
were rich in horses and horsemen, and they, unlike Athens, 
could feed their horses with corn grown on their own soil, 
and not brought from afar *. 

Here undoubtedly lay the special military strength of 
the cities which Athens was going to attack. The Sikeliot Inferiority 
heavy-armed were, as we shall presently see, of no great ae 
account. They fell at least as far behind the standard each 
of the like force at Athens as these last fell behind the 
perfect model at Sparta. It was not wonderful that it was 
so. The Greeks of Sicily had fought only one great battle 
within the century, one might almost say only one great 
battle since the Greek settlement of the island. And the 
fight of Himera, a fight against barbarians, was not one 
in which the victors could learn much from the enemy, 
unless indeed the Greeks had taken to the use of the 

1 Thue. vi. 20. 4; xpypara 7’ €xovar, Ta pev ida, Ta GE Kal Ev Tots lepois 
earl SeAwovrrios. See vol. ii. p. 408. They had also (besides their offer- 
ings at Delphi) a treasury at Olympia (Paus. vi. 19. 7), which has lately 
been brought to light, as well as that of the Geloans (ib. 15). 

2 Thue. vi. 20. 4; Svpaxogioss 5é kai awd BapBapar Tivay dn’ dpyxis péperat. 

3 Ib.; citw oikeiw wal ove émaxT® xpavrat. 
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Spanish sword. Their few wars among themselves, the 
occasional strife between Syracuse and Akragas, could have 
given the Sikeliot Greeks no such military training as 
Athens and Sparta and their allies had gained in the 
Persian and Peloponnesian wars. For the Persian wars, it 
must be remembered, were wars in which the horsemen of 
Thessaly and the heavy-armed of Thebes were on the side 
of the barbarian. But against the Sikeliot horse Athens 
was altogether unable to brmg any force of the like kind. 
Nor does Nikias say a word suggesting an effort to 
strengthen the Athenian power on this side. He fears 
that the many horsemen will keep them out of the land’. 
He fears that the cities will combine against Athens, and 
that Segesta alone will be left to give any help against 
the horsemen ?. But he says nothing about bringing 
together any force of cavalry on the Athenian side. There 
is to be a powerful land-force to withstand the horse ; 
but it is to be a force of heavy-armed, and of bowmen and 
darters, these lighter troops being of special value against 
cavalry *, They must have, not only troops of their own 
citizens and of their subject allies, but any that they could 
bring from Peloponnésos either by persuasion or by hire +. 
The persuasion looks to Argos, the hire to Arkadia, and we 
shall find that both did their work®. But above all, they 
must have abundance of ships, not only for naval warfare, 
but for every other purpose. They must have a good store 


1 Thue. vi. 21. 1; etmep BovddpucOa agidv Tt THs Siavoias Spay kal pry bd 
inméwy ToAA@Y EipyecOar THS YI. 

2 Tb.; aAdAws te kal qv fvotwow ai modes poBnOctoa, Kal pH ayTiTapa- 
oxwow hiv pico tivés yevdpevor GdAot 4 Eyeotaioa @ dpvvovpeba inmxdv. 
That Segesta was likely to supply horse appears from vi. 37. 1; 62.9; 
98. I. 

3 Ib. 22; rofdras moAAovs Kal opevdovntas, Orws mpos TO exeivwy inmndy 
avTéxwow. 

4 Tb. ray éuppayov, Tov Te UnnKdwy Kal HY Twa &x TleAoTOvYHoOU Suywpeba 
7) Teloat, 7) uLc0@ mpooayayéeoba, 

° See below, p. 105, and Thue, vii. 57. 9. 
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of provisions to be ready against all accidents!; they must cnap. yin. 
have good store of money, for the wealth of Segesta would Need of 

be found to exist chiefly im talk*. They must in short aes 

take care to be in every point superior to those in whose 

land they were about to carry on warfare; the Sikeliot 


cavalry must be counterbalanced by a great and a varied 


infantry °. 
All this might have been no less true of a great enter- Special 
- ae conditions 
prise nearer home. Nikias next goes on to speak of the of distant 
warfare. 


special conditions of distant warfare like that in Sicily. 
The invaders of the island must act as men who were 
going to settle in a city surrounded by strangers and 
enemies‘; they must from the first day of their landing 
make themselves masters of the land®. They must re- 
member that, in the case of any failure, every hand in 
Sicily would be turned against them®. They must re- 
member how different a thing warfare in Sicily would be 
from such warfare as they had been used to among their 
allies in the islands and on the coasts of the Agwan. 
There all that they wanted could easily be brought from 
Attica or some other friendly country. Now, they must 
fully understand, they were going to carry on war in a 
distant, a foreign, a hostile, land. From Sicily in winter 
even a messenger could not come in a less space of time 
than four months’. They must make themselves inde- 
pendent alike of allies and of accidents, and leave as little 
as might be to the power of fortune ’*. 

1 The details are given in Thue. vi. 22. 

2 Ib.; 7d 5& map’ "Eyeoraiwy, & A€-yera eivat Eroipa, vopicate kal Adyw av 
padiora érotpa «vat. 


Selip. 233 1: 

‘Tb. 2; méAw Te voplca xp) ey dddoptrAa1s Kal Toreplos olxodvTas 
i€va. 

5 Ib. 3 7H mpury hepa ev F dv Kardoxwow edOds Kpateiy THs 7s. 

° Tb.; hv opddAwyra, navra TorAEma Efovat. 

7 Tb. 21. 23 pvr od8 reccdpwv Tay XEmepwav ayyedov padiov edOeiv. 

® Tb. 23. 3; €Adquora tH TUXN Tapadous. 
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In this speech Nikias had a twofold hope. By enlarging 
on the greatness of the efforts needed for Sicilian warfare, 
he trusted to lead the people to cancel their first decree. 
Failing that, he hoped to give the expedition such a scale 
that, if he was forced to go on this hated errand, he and those 
who went with them might risk the least possible amount 
of danger!, His former object failed. Sicilian enterprise 
had taken full possession of the public mind of Athens. 
The people at large were in no way checked in their wish 
for the undertaking by the vastness of the effort which it 
called for?. Nor had Nikias many supporters even among 
those to whom he might reasonably have looked for support. 
The men of his own class, the rich gentlemen of Athens, 
shrank from any open opposition to the general impulse, 
lest they should be denounced as shrinking from the burthens 
which the war was likely to lay upon them in the character 
of trierarchs*. At last a speaker in the assembly, a dema- 
gogue named Démostratos, who is described as specially 
eager in pressing on the war, called on Nikias to leave off 
all delays and excuses and to state at once what force he 
really wanted*. Thus pressed, he asked for a hundred 
triremes—forty more than the original demand from Segesta 
—Athenian and allied. Of heavy-armed he asked for five 
thousand, more rather than less, together with bowmen 


‘ The various motives are fully explained in c. 24; but they are of 
Athenian rather than of Sicilian interest. 

2 Thue. vi. 24. 1. 

5 Plut. Nik. 12; 6 Nuxias évaytiovpevos ore moAAods ovTE SvvaTods exe 
ouvayanartas of yap eimopor Sedid7es pr) SoxHor Tas AEcToupyias Kal Tpinpap- 
xlas dmobdiipackey, mapa yvwpnv jovxafov. This hardly comes from Thue. 
vi. 24. 43 did riv ayav Tov mrAELdvaY EmOuplay, et Tw Apa Kal pr) HpeoKe, 
Sedids pr) avrixecporovav Kaxdvous Sigeev elvac TH TOA. ; 

* Thue. vi. 25. 1; TéAos mapedOwv tis THY “AOnvaiwy kai mapaxadécas 
Tov Nikiav, ove épn xphvac mpopaciCec@a ovde SiapéAAeev. Plutarch 
(Nik. 12) gives us the name; 6 padiota tay Syuaywyav ent Toy TédEpOV 
mapofiveay Tovs "APnvaious Anudatparos épn tov Nikiay mpopaces réyovra 

, 

Tavoe, 
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from Crete and slingers, and all other arms in proportion !. cHar. vin. 
Undismayed by the vast demand, the assembly not only The gene 
accepted it, but, on the motion of Démostratos, voted that peer e 
the generals should have full powers to levy what force Powers 
they pleased, and to settle all the details of the expedition ?. 

The preparations now began. The generals called on the 

citizens on the military list to perform their duty of service’. 
Demands were sent to the tributary allies; the influence 

of Alkibiadés brought Peloponnesian contingents from 

Argos and Mantineia *. 


The whole mind of Athens was set on the enterprise. Excite- 
Young and old thought and talked of nothing else. We prc: 
read how in their several gatherings they sat and drew plans 
of Sicily according to the notions of the time—how they 
marked out the coast, the towns, the havens—how, with an 
eye turned towards Carthage, they specially marked the 
points which pointed, or were held to point, towards 
Africa®. The religious mind of the city was stirred. 

Some priests of the gods of Athens, in league, one might 
almost venture to guess, with the devout Nikias, had signs 
and wonders to report which might serve as warnings 
against the enterprise ®. But little heed was paid to them Oracles. 
amid the press of encouraging sayings drawn from ancient 
soothsayers* and of favourable answers from all the oracles 


1 Thue. vi. 25. 2; mevramicxiAiwv pev ove éAacoocw, qv 5€ Te Svvwvrat, 
kal mA€loot. 

al 203%. Sp: 02- 

* Eb. 29.3. 5 See Appendix VII. 

6 Plut. Nik. 13 ; Aéyerat woAAG Kal rapa Tay icpéwy evayTiodaba mpds TI 
otpareiav, Nikias’ own name was a bad omen, according to Timaios (1) ; 
bray A€yn Tos "APnvatois olwwdy tyyncacba yeyovevae Tov ard THS vinns ExovTAa 
ToUvopa oTpaTnyov amernovTa mpos THY OTpaTNYyiaY. 

7 Tb.; érépous yay pavras 6 “AAKiBiddns ex bn Twa Aoyiav mpowpepe 
makaav péya khéos Tov ’AOnvaiwy ard Suedas €cecOa, One thinks of our 
old friends Onomakritos, Bakis, and Glamis, perhaps even of Laios of Thebes. 
See vol. ii. p. 86. 
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of the world, which the care of Alkibiadés brought together 
to relieve or to strengthen the public conscience. It was 
to men sent on his errand that distant Ammo6n announced 


that the Athenians should take all the Syracusans !, a 


’ 


prediction whose fulfilment we shall come to in the course 
of our story. Zeus of Déddéna bade the Athenians occupy 
Sikelia. Men gave the word its obvious sense, and knew 
not till too late that the god meant nothing further off 
than the hill of Sikelia in their own Attica ?. 

It was the eagerness of all men in Athens to fly to new 
worlds in Sicily which led the fancy of Aristophanés to con- 
ceive the picture of the birds building their city of Nephelo- 
kokkygia. Perhaps for that very reason, the direct Sicilian 
allusions in the play are not many. But Nikias, besieging 
Syracuse when the comedy was acted, is pointed at as one 
apt to delay and busy with military engines *. The bringing 
of oracles from the ends of the earth is jeered at*, and a 
Sicilian fragment of Pindar in honour of Hierén of Aitna is 


1 Plut. Nik. 13; al Ocompdma tivés ad7@ [’AAKiBiadn| map’ ~Appwvos 
apixovTo xpnopov KopiCovTes ws AnWovTar Supakovaiovs Gravtas ’AOnvator. 
Cf.c. 14 ad fin. He adds, 7a & évaytia poBotpevan dvognpeiy ExpuTTor. 

2 Paus. viii, 11. 12; “A@nvaiors 5 pavrevpa éx Awdwyns SiKerlav HAGev 
oiicev. % 5€ ov méppw THs modEws % SuKEAia Addos [see vol. i. p. 487] éortv 
ov péyas of 5€ ov cuuppovnoayTes TO cipnpévoy Es TE UmEpopiovs oTpaTelas 
mponx@noay kal és Tov Suvpakociwy méAeyov. The story comes among a 
string of oracles fulfilled in an unexpected way through two places bearing 
the same name. But one can make nothing of the tale in Souidas which 
makes the younger Archidamos, warned at Pythé SiteAlay pudarrecOar, 
die fighting at the Attic Sikelia. We learn however that this last was 
TpiokeEATs Ados. 

3 Birds, 362; 

@ copwrat’, ev 7’ avevpes avTo Kal oTpaTnyiKas 
imeparovtices ov y H5n Nikiav tats pnxavats. . 
* Ib. 618; 
. . kovK és Aedgods 
oud’ eis “Appowy’ €dOdvTes exel 
Ovcopev. 
Ib. 716; 
éopev 5° ipiv “Appwr, Aedpoi, Awdwvn, PoiBos “AToAAwY. 
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parodied to a higher use?. Among: the few at Athens who cuar. vit. 
opposed the enterprise were Sokratés, warned against it by his pd f pra 
ol SoKrates 
dzemon”, and the astronomer Metoén, of whom a strange story and Metén. 
is told which reminds one of some of the symbolic warnings 
of the Hebrew prophets. He set fire to his house, counter- 
feiting madness as some said, in order to get off holding a 
command in the invading army. Others said that he set 
fire to it privily by night, and then pleaded his loss as a 
ground to induce the people to excuse his son from the 
trierarchy which had fallen to his lot®. Metdén is one of 
the only two real characters who appear in the Birds by 
their real names ; and his reception in Nephelokokkygia is 
not pleasant*. Sdkratés might at such a moment have 
looked for some favour from a poet who for once was on 
the same side; but he and his friend Chairephén—neither 
beast nor bird, but bat—come in for some of the accustomed 
jeerings®. More strange is it when Gorgias, in a passing 
allusion, is classed among barbarians °, as if Aristophanés 
had wilfully confounded the two appeals from Leontinoi and 
from Segesta. And it was not only in comedy that the birds Omens. 
gave warning to Athens. Out of the Median spoils the city 
had dedicated at Delphoi a golden Palladion on a brazen 
palm-tree with golden dates. Ravens, so the soothsayers 
1 Birds, 925 ; 
ov 5 matep Ktictop Aitvas, 
(abéwy iepav opmwvupe. 
These are the lines of Pindar quoted in vol. ii. p. 233, by him addressed 
to Hierén, and now, with less fitness, to Zeus. Cf. directly after, 939. In 
1297 the words Supaxociw 5é xitra are immediately a gibe at an Athenian 
named Syrakosios; but his name was perhaps brought in to make merriment of 
a wider kind, as the name of Opountios mentioned just before is punned on 
(153, 1294). 
2 Plut. Nik. 13. 3 Tb. * Birds, 992 et seqq. 
5 Xaipepav 4 vuxtepis. See 1281, 1296, 1564. 
® Birds, 1698 ; 
BapBapoa 8 eictv yévos, 
Topyiat re Kat Pidurrot. 


The Scholiast explains that this Philippos was a contemporary orator, 
but he does not say why either he or Gorgias should be called BapBapos. 
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cap, vir. of Pythd witnessed, came and pecked both at the sacred 
image and at the dates'. Favourers of Athens said that 
the tale was got up by Syracusan practice at Delphoi?. But 
Syracuse could have had no hand in the warning voice which 
came from the other side of the Aigzan. The Athenians were 
bidden to send for the priestess of Athéné at Klazomenai. 
She came, and she was found to bear the name of Hésychia, 
a name which sounded as a voice of reproof in a state of 
thing's so full of unquietness as was to be seen in the Athens 
of that day *. 


Madness But the arguments of Nikias and the name of Hésychia 


of the c : 
Beier, were alike fruitless to turn the people of Athens from 


the frantic enterprise on which their hearts were set. 
No piece of history better bears out the suggestion of 
Joseph Butler that it is within the compass of possible 
things that a whole nation may go mad*. We have per- 
54. haps had such an experience within the last forty years. 
We have seen a nation give its whole soul to an enter- 
prise which did not indeed lead to utter overthrow like 
the Athenian expedition to Sicily, but which was surely 


1 Plut. Nik. 13; ev 6€ AeApois TlaAAdbioy eaornke xpucody emt oiviros 
xarKod BeBnkos, avabnua Ths TOAcws ad TOY Mndik@v apioreiwv* TovT’ éxor- 
Tov éd) Huéepas TOAAGS TpooTETOpEVOL KOpakes, Kal TOY KapToY bYTA xpUTodY 
TOU poivinos anétpwyov kal katéBaddAov. He tells the story again, De Pyth. 
Or. 8; but there he puts it év rots SiceAukois Tay “AOnvaiwy adtuxjpacw. 
Perhaps he looked on the whole expedition as an a7¥yxnpa. 

2 Tb. ; of 5& ravdra pey pacar civac AcApa@y mAdopata Temecpevay Td 
Supakociwr. 

5’ Ib. Have we a reference to her and her name in the Birds, 1320 ? 

Zofia, WdéO0s, auBpdova Xapites, 
76 TE THS ayavéppovos ‘Hovyxias | 
evapepoy mpdoowmnor. 

* « Why might not whole communities and public bodies. be seized with 
fits of insanity as well as individuals?” He goes so far as to add: 
‘‘Nothing but this principle, that they are liable to insanity equally at 
least with private persons, can account for the major part of the trans- 
actions which we read in history.” The story is told by Dean Tucker, 
Address and Appeal to the Landed Interest, p. 20. I have to thank the 
Rev. Albert Watson, of Brasenose College, for the reference. 
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as wild, as unjust, as utterly lacking in any reasonable cuar. vni. 


hope either of advantage or of true glory. There was a 
fairer plea for helping Leontinoi and even Segesta than 
there was for helping the Turk; yet a time was when it 
was said that those who protested against helping the 
Turk could, like Nikias, Meton, and Sdkratés, have been 
counted on a man’s fingers. Another parallel has been 
found in the French invasion of Egypt at the end of 
the last century. The enterprise, wild in itself, seems 
wilder still when we think of the position in which Athens 
stood at the moment in Old Greece—how precarious was 
the state of peace between her and ler most powerful 
neighbours, how likely it was that an enterprise which 
touched so many interests in Old Greece would at once 
cause the sleeping lions of Peloponnesian and Boiotian 
enmity to wake up in their full strength. Maddest of 
all was the stage which we have not yet reached, when 
one expedition to Sicily had failed, when there was actual 
warfare at the gates of Athens, and when a second expedi- 
tion went forth to fail yet more utterly than the first. From 
any point of view we wonder ; from the Athenian point of 
view, so familiar to most of us, we are tempted to lament 
and to rebuke. The historian of Sicily may be allowed to 
feel some inward satisfaction as he tells how well Zeus on 
Polichna and Artemis in the Island looked after their faith- 
ful worshippers, how Athéné herself better loved her less 
lofty house in Ortygia, and filled the hearts of her own 
chosen people with madness. 


We have spoken of omens of ill which might have fee: 
warned the religious mind of Athens from the frantic gtatues of 


undertaking. Presently came the most frightful warning 
of all. The famous tale of the breaking of the figures 
of Hermés and the alleged profanation of the mysteries 
of Eleusis concern us in Sicily, only so far as they led 


Hermeés. 
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to the change of the most active enemy of Syracuse into 
her most zealous and effective friend !. Perhaps too they 
concern us in a less direct way when we remember that 
a historian of Sicily held that the wrath of Hermés at 
the desecration of his statues was shown in the heavy 
blows dealt against Athens by the hands of Hermokratés 
son of Hermon, descendant of Hermés himself?. With 
this view of things in our minds, we might have looked 
to hear that the goddesses alike of Hleusis and of 
Sicily stepped im to avenge the wrong done to them 
in their older home by help given to their more faithful 
servants who guarded their house between Epipolai and 
Anapos. That seventy years later Démétér and the 
Koré guided the ship of Timoledn to the deliverance 
of Syracuse *, while they are not recorded to have in any 
way strengthened the hands of Hermokratés or Gylippos, 
may possibly mark two stages in the growth of their 
Sikeliot worship. But the tale of the godless domgs in 
Athens concerns us directly only as part of the tale of 
Alkibiadés. It was startling when, just as the fleet was 
on the point of sailing, one of the three appointed generals 
was suddenly charged with a share in acts of impiety which 
were sure to bring down the vengeance of the gods on the 
expedition and on the city. Alkibiadés asked, and with 
reason, for an immediate trial. It was not fitting that 


‘ The Hermes-breaking would concern us more if we could believe the 
story which had reached Plutarch (Alk. 18), that the Corinthians did it in 
the interest of the Syracusans. 

* So thought Timaios, quoted by Longinus, fr. 103, C. Miiller, i. 218; 
Tois be “AOnvaiois aAovdot mepl Sucediay tTiva tpdmov éemupwvel OT Eis TOV 
‘Epynv aoeBnoavres Sia TovT edwKav Siknv’ ovx Hecora Se & eva avdpa, 
ds amd Tod mapavopnOévTos Sia Tatépwv Hv, “Eppokpatny’ tov “Eppwvos. 
Plutarch must refer to the same passage when he says (Nik. 1), 77 
Tepikom Tav “Eppav mpoonpaivey avdtots TO Sarudvoy, as bd ‘“Eppoxpatous 
Tov “Eppowvos mAcioTa meicovTa mapa Tov médepov. Cf. Grote, vii. 230. 
See above, p. 49. 

3 Plut. Tim. 8. 
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he should go forth on such a command with so frightful 
a charge hanging over his head, an object for every 
slander that his enemies might bring against him in his 
absence. Let him be tried at once, and either condemned 
or acquitted. If condemned, he was ready to bear his 
punishment, to die, if so it was decreed ; if acquitted, he 
could go forth on his command with a good hope and a 
good conscience?, But his enemies were too strong for 
him. They feared the result of an immediate trial while 
he was still at hand in the height of his influence as com- 
mander of the expedition on which men’s hearts were set. 
They feared his popularity with the sailors; they feared 
above all that the contingents from Argos and Mantineia, 
which had been brought to the Athenian side mainly 
through his influence, might, if he were withdrawn from 
the command, go back to their own homes’. Let him 
go forth to his work, the orators of this party argued ; 
let not the expedition be kept back; when the evidence 
for the trial was ready, he might be summoned home 
again. In other words, whether Alkibiadés was guilty or 
innocent, his enemies sought to get him out of the way, 
while they put together charges against him which he had 


no means of answering *. 


It was now midsummer, and everything was ready for 
the great armament to set forth. The main body of 
the allies, with the provision-ships and the other vessels 
which were not ships of war, were bidden to sail straight 
for Korkyra, which was appointed as the place of meeting 

1 Thue. vi. 29.1. He calls on them pi) daéyTos mépt adrod SiaBodds arod€- 
xe0a, GAN Hbn amoxteiver, ei ddicet. Plutarch (Alk. 19) has many more 
details. 

2 Tb. 3; Plut. Alk. 19. 

* A suspicion becomes of some value when it is guaranteed by Thucy- 
dides (u.s.) ; Bovddpevor, éx peiCovos diaBodrs tv Eueddov pGov avrov dmdvtos 


a F 
Troplety, peTamepTrov KoudbevTa avTov aywvicagba. 
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cuar. vol. for the whole armament!. The Athenian triremes, with 


lts perfect 
array. 


some few of the allies, were to come together on a fixed 
day in the haven of Peiraieus, And this part of the fleet, 
its kernel in truth, formed of itself a striking and memor- 
able spectacle. The historian stops to remark that fleets 
greater in numbers had been brought together at parti- 
cular moments in earlier wars. But no armament so great 
in number and in such perfect array had ever gone forth 
from any Greek haven bound on an errand so distant and 
likely to be so long*®. The ships were ready to sail; all the 
dwellers in Athens, citizens and strangers, were ready by 
the shore to see the men embark who were to sail in them. 
Many went to see the last of their kinsfolk and friends who 
were going forth to the dangers of so distant a warfare. 
Hope was mingled with regret; now that the hour of parting 
was come, men felt more keenly the dangers of the enter- 
prise than they did when they decreed it by their votes *. 
But the armament was a great and a gallant one, one that 
lifted up men’s hearts to see gomg forth from their own 
city. Of Athenian triremes the men of Segesta had 
asked for sixty; sixty were there, of full swiftness and 
ready for naval warfare; the tale of a hundred asked for 
by Nikias was made up by forty more which served as 
transports for the heavy-armed*. The city on its side, 
the trierarchs on theirs, had spared neither pains nor cost 
to bring both ships and crews to the most perfect state 

1 Thue. vi. 30. 1. The reason is given; ds éxelOev dOpdois emt axpay 
Iarvyiay Tov “Iéviov diaBadovow, 

2 Tb. 31.1; wapackevr yap airn mpwtn éxmAevoaga pds moAews Suvape 
‘EAAnvik tmoAvTedAcoTatn 51) Kal edmpenectarn Tv eis Exeivoy Tov XpovoY 
éyevero. He mentions two earlier ones as equal in number of ships and 
heavy-armed ; but adds (3), dAAd ézi Te Bpaxel TAG Spynenoay kai wapackevn 
gpavAn, ovTos 5& 6 atdAos ws Xpbvids TE Ecdpevos Kal Kat’ Gupérepa, ov av én, 
kal vavol kal me(@ Gpa efaprveis. 

8 Ib. 30.23 €v T@ mapdv7 Kaipd, ws 75n EueddAov pera KwSvvev adAdNAovS 
drohumeiv, pAdAov avbrods éopet TA Seva 7 OTE &npilovro Treiv. 


* Th. 31. 33 ééqxovra pev Taxelas, TecoapakoyTa be mALTayaryous. Cf. 43.1, 
and above, p. 104. 
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of efficiency 1. The heavy-armed soldiers vied with one cnar. vir, 
another in the perfection of their weapons and of all that 
belonged to their military array. To make a fair show 

in the eyes of one another and of all Greece was as much 

in their minds as warfare with the expected enemy. 

Much wealth, public and private, was on board the ships ; 

not a few looked to profit im the distant land by trade as 

well as by warfare*®. Men’s minds were struck by the Effect _ 
greatness and splendour of the armament, by the distant aaa © 
service on which it was sent, and by the boundless hopes 

of victory and dominion with which that distant service 

had stirred all hearts ¢. 


At last the moment came when the fleet which was to Sailing of 


5 ee F the fleet 
avenge the wrongs of Segesta and Leontinoi, which was, from Pei- 


in the dreams of some, to make Athens mistress of Sicily ™"* 
and Africa and the whole western seas, was ready to leave 
the waters of Attica. The trumpet bade silence; the 
prayers usual on the sailing of a vessel were uttered, not 
severally in each ship, but by the whole host following 
the words of the herald®. But on board each ship, officers, 
soldiers, seamen, made their libations to the gods with gold 
and silver cups. On shore the whole multitude of specta- 
tors joined in the prayer®. At last the religious rites were 


1 Thue. vi. 31.3; 70 wey vavtikoy peyadhas Sandvais Tov TE TpLNpapXwV 
kal THs TéAEws extovnbev. He goes on with details. 

2 Tb. 4; fvvéBn 8 mpds Te ofas abrovs dpa Ep yevécOa, @ Tis ExacTos 
mpoceTaxOn Kal és Tovds GAdous “EAAnvas Enldergiv paddov cixacOjva THs 
duvapews Kal Efovatas 7) Emi TOAEpioUS TapacKeUHy. 

$ Ib. 5; Sca én peraBodrH tis 7) orparieTns 7 Ewmopos EXwv Enre. See 
Arnold’s note. 

* Ib. 63 Or péyoros H5n SidmAovs awd rijs oixeias nal ent peyiorn éATIdt 
ToY pehAdvTwy Tpos TA STapxyovra emexerpnOn. 

5 Ib. 32. 13 edxds Tas vopuCopévas mpd THS dvayaryys ov KaTa vavv 
éxdotny, gipnavres St ind Khpuxos énovotvto. They were “taught by the 
priest.” 

6 Ib. 2; vvemetxoyro St Kal 6 dAAos butdos 6 ex THs Vis, TAY TE TOALTOY 
kat ef Tes GAAOS EdvoUs TapHvapict, Some nominal f¥~paxo might 
not be eiyor. 
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car. yur. over; the pean was sung; the ships sailed out of the haven 


The 
Adonia. 


State of 
feeling at 
Syracuse. 


in column; when they reached the open sea, a strife began 
which could make its way first to Aigina?. And so they 
sailed on in pride and hope towards Korkyra, leaving yet 
one more omen of dread behind them at Athens. The day 
of their sailing was one of the days of the mournful solem- 
nity of the Adonia, rites of old Phcenicia translated to the 
soil of Hellas, which would have seemed more in place in 
Panormos or Motya than by the streams of Ilissos and 
Képhisos. The prayers, the pans, of the fleet sailing 
forth for Sicily were strangely mingled with the wailing 
of women weeping for Tammuz*. Images were taken 
from their places, and laid on the earth in sign of sorrow. 
Mimie rites of burial were gone through for the slain 
favourite of Aphrodité*, And there were not wanting those 
who saw in all this a presage of what might befall the 
host which had just set forth in all its pride +. 


We must now look to our own island. While these 
mighty preparations were making for the invasion of 
Sicily, we have no sign as to what was going on in Sicily 
itself, save the one vague hint that Syracuse had found it 
worth while to tamper with the prophetic voice of Pyth6 %. 
The veil is not lifted till the Athenian fleet had actually 
sailed from Peiraieus. We then hear how men felt at 
Syracuse when they heard that the invading armada was 
actually on its voyage for Sicily. The general feeling in 


' Thue. vi. 32. 3; émt cépws 76 mp@rov exmAedaavTes GuiddAav 7H5N MEXpL 
Aiyivns €mo.ovyTo. 

2 Plut. Nik. 13; ov« dAtyous Se Kal Ta Tov Huepdy ev ais Tov aTdAoV 
> 4 c / > , \ > c ~ / 
eferepmov imeOpartov. ‘“Adwvia yap €ixov at yuvatkes TUTE. 

3 Ib.; rapal mept aita [1d eldwda] kal Komerol yuvaikav joav. Cf. 
Ezekiel, ix. 14. 

4 Tb.; date rods ey Adyw To.ovpevous Til TA ToLAvTA SvoxeEpaivey Kal 
dedievac Tepl THs mapackeuTs exeivys kal Suvapews, pay Aapmpdtnra kal arpa 
émipaveotaTny oXovoa TaXéws papavOn. 

5 See above, p. 108. 
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the city was one of disbelief!. That Athens, at such a mo- cuap. vi. 


ment, without the shadow of any reasonable cause, should 
send forth such an armament as report spoke of for a 
purposeless attack on a distant land, seemed to islanders 
shut up in their own island to overleap the admitted 
bounds of human folly. Some believed the story to be 
simple invention; others rather wished that it might be 
true, as the discomfiture of the imvaders in such a case 
would be certain. But there were men in Syracuse who 
knew better than either, who both knew the fact and 


understood the danger. The assembly was summoned, Meeting 


of the 


under the presidency of the generals of the commonwealth, assembly. 


fifteen in number. The place of meeting was doubtless in 
the agora, in the flat ground of Achradina. Many speakers 
arose, some believing the report, some denying it. A long 
debate was brought to an end by two memorable speeches, 
to which we must apply our usual estimate. They may 
be reports of the general substance of what was really 
spoken ; they are at least what a contemporary who had 
every means of knowledge thought that the two speakers 
were likely to have said. 


Of these two speakers the first was a man whom we well Speeches 


e q of Hermo- 
know already, Hermokratés son of Hermon. The other jpatés and 
was a certain Athénagoras, of whom we hear nothing be- wats 

5 as. 


fore or after, but who is described as the leader of the 
people and the man in whom the mass of the citizens put 
most confidence *. The two men are well contrasted ; the 
oligarch in home politics with the champion of democracy— 
the official man, knowing the ins and outs of all official 
affairs, with the popular speaker, who holds no official place, 
who has no means of information save such as are open to 


1 Thue. vi. 32. 4; és Tas Supaxovoas HyyeAAceTo pev ToAAaXdOev Ta TeEpi 
Tov éinAov, ov péevToL EmiaTEvETO Emi TOADY xpdvoV oOvdEV, 
, — 4 > “~ , 
2 Ib. 35. 2; “A@nvaydpas, ds Snpov TE TpooTarns mv Kal Ev TH TapovTe 
m@OavwTatos Tos TOAAOIS, 
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every citizen, whose only source of power and influence is 
that his fellow-citizens choose to set store by what he 
says. As we follow the story, it is plain that neither 
Athénagoras nor Hermokratés was at that moment in office. 
Athénagoras assuredly was not. The name by which he 
is described, one familiar at Athens, has sometimes been 
taken for a formal title; but it is far more likely that 
both at Athens and at Syracuse it simply means the man 
in whom the people trust, who is expected to come forward 
as the champion of the people, but whose influence is purely 
personal and not official’. A ¢ribunus plebis, a defensor 
populi, was assuredly not needed in commonwealths like 
Athens and Syracuse, where the assembled people had all 
power in their own hands. Nor would it seem that Her- 
mokratés was at that moment in oflice; he certainly was 
not one of the generals presiding at the meeting. But he 
belonged to an official class; he had been in office and he was 
likely to be in office again ; he spoke with all the weight of 
a man experienced in the immediate management of affairs, 
in opposition to the popular orator who criticizes matters 
from without. Legally Hermokratés and Athénagoras 
were simply two citizens in the assembly, with equal right 
of speaking and voting. Practically there was the same 


' T cannot believe that 6740uv mpoorarns means any definite office known 
to the law, any more than dnyaywyés does. The Sjov mpoorarns was the 
man whom the multitude expected to come forward as their champion— 
év T@ mapovTt, as long as they continued to trust him. He need not even 
have been so definitely marked out as our Prime Minister, Leader of the 
House, and Leader of Opposition, all of them positions unknown to the 
law. The dju0u tpoordarns comes nearest to the Leader of Opposition, but 
with this difference, that the Leader of Opposition, though not at the time 
in office, is sure to belong to the official class. 

See Aristoph. Knights, 1123. Démos, in his character of despot, used 
the mpoordrns as his sponge ; 

KA€mrovTa Te BovArAopa 
Tpepew eva TpooraTny’ 
TovToy 5, bray 7 TAéws, 
dpas énarafa, 
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kind of difference between them which there is in our own cuar. vit. 
House of Commons between the Right Honourable mem- 

ber, versed in affairs, whether actually on the Treasury 

bench or not, and the Honourable member on the cross- 
benches, who has no position but what he makes for 
himself by his words, but whose words are perhaps looked 

for with eagerness through the length and breadth of 

the land. 

Hermokratés then, believing himself to have the best Speech 
information on every point, began by saying that he was aire 
going to tell them a true tale, but that he hardly ex- 
pected to be believed in telling it. People who told un- 
popular truths must expect, not only to carry no conviction 
with them, but to be themselves looked on as unwise 2. 
However much they might be amazed at the news, the The Athe- 
Athenians were coming with a vast force for warfare by Pelee 
land and sea. They were coming under the pretext of °™™S: 
helping their allies at Segesta and of restoring the Leon- 
tines *; their real purpose was to get possession of Sicily, 
and first and foremost of Syracuse. For the invaders 
deemed that, if Syracuse were won, all the rest would 
easily follow. They would be in Sicily before long ; it 
was the business of his hearers to get themselves in readi- 
ness for the defence with all speed. They must neither 
disbelieve and take no heed, nor yet must they despise 
the enemy, and so be taken by him while still unarmed *. 

Nor need those who believed the truth be over-discouraged 
at the power and daring of the enemy. Their vast force His hopes. 
will neither make them better able to do mischief nor 


1 Thue. vi. 32. 43 ws capdas oldpevos cidevar Ta wep adT@y, and just after 
in 33. I, welOwy ye €uavTdy capéarepoy TH ErEpou Eidws hEyELY. 

2 Tb. 33. 1; ov pdvoy od reiBovary, ddAAA Kal appoves SoKovow eivat. 

8 Ib. 2; mpdpacw pev “Eyeoraiwr guppaxia cal Acovtivev Kkarowice. 

* Ib. 3; wal unre Kkatappovncavres appaxra AnpOncedbe pHTE amiorTH- 
cavTes Tov fvpmavTos ApEeATCETE. 
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secure themselves against losst. It may even in one way 
be a gain; it will frighten the other Sikeliot cities, and 
make them the more ready to act in concert with Syracuse. 
If the Syracusans can either overcome the invaders or drive 
them away without having accomplished their purpose, their 
deed will be noble and famous. And that the invaders will 
be really able to accomplish their purpose in the teeth of 
Syracusan resistance he does not fear in the least. He goes 
on to speak of other great and distant enterprises, under- 
taken both by Greeks and barbarians, which had failed, 
as he believes this of Athens will fail also. Preeminent 
among them he quotes the Persian invasion of Old Greece, 
through the failure of which Athens herself had risen to 
greatness. 

Hermokratés then goes on to his practical counsels, 
which are conceived in a very different strain from those 
which he had set forth in his speech at Gela nine years 
earlier. Sicily is no longer looked on as a separate world, 
from all meddling in which even Greeks of other lands are 
to be carefully kept out. He is no longer silent as to the 
existence of barbarian neighbours, both in and out of Sicily. 
His advice to his countrymen now is to call in the help 
of every possible ally, far and near, Greek and barbarian. 
They are to send to the Sikels, to confirm some in 
their alliance or allegiance, and to seek the friendship and 
alliance of others”. The difference is clearly marked be- 
tween the Sikels of the east coast, familiar to Syracuse as 
subjects, neighbours, or enemies, and the Sikel towns of 
the interior, now fast beginning to advance in power and 
in Hellenic culture. The Sikeliot cities were to be called 
on to help in a danger which was common to all of them. 


Thue. vi. 33. 4; ovTe yap BAdmrew yas TAclw oioi Te ZoovTa  mdoXeELV, 
x~”a> oe , , 5 , > ~ 
ovd oTt peyadw oTOAw ETEpXoVTal, GvapeErEts. 
* Tb. 34. 13; wal és Tovs SueAovs wéumovTes Tos pev paddAov BeBaiwow- 
peda, Tots 5€ didiavy nal Evppaxiay Teipwyeba TroetcOat. 
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The Greeks of Italy were to be urged to join in the cnar. vin. 
alliance with those of Sicily; if they refused this, they It@licts; 
should be prayed at least not to receive the Athenians into 
their havens'. Envoys were to be sent to Lacedemon and Pelopon- 
Corinth, praying those cities both to send speedy help to ™”” 
Sicily and to stir up the war again against Athens at 
home?. All these counsels are obvious; it is more re- 
markable when Hermokratés counsels his countrymen, but 
counsels them in a tone which shows that he thought 
that the advice might sound strange, to send an embassy 
to Carthage*. He distinctly says that the Carthaginians Carthave. 
lived in constant fear of an Athenian attack, and that they 
might not be unlikely to give some help to Syracuse 
against a common enemy*. Such help might be either 
open or secret *; he enlarges on the wealth of Carthage ° ; 
he has clearly neither hope nor wish to bring a Punic host 
into Sicily even as allies of Syracuse; but he feels that 
the hands of Syracuse might be greatly strengthened by a 
Carthaginian subsidy. On this most interesting part of 
the subject we are sorry to hear no more. We do not 
hear whether any Syracusan embassy really went to Car- 
thage; it is certain that no Carthaginian help came to 
Syracuse. 

But the most striking and the most practical part of the He exhorts 
advice of Hermokratés is where he counsels his fellow- pale 


citizens to take a step which he knows will be startling pare a: 

1 Thue. vi. 34.1; Kal és riyv “Iradlav [wéurrwper mpecBes), dws 7 Evupaxiav 
Trowpeba Huty, 7) pry SéxovTat AOnvaious. 

2 Ib. 33 méuraper 52 Kat és tiv Aaxedaipova kai és KépivOov, dedpevor 
dedpo Kara Taxos BonOeiv Kai Tov éxel wérAEpov Kweiv. This is very different 
from the counsel in the speech at Gela; still one would have looked for 
some more marked mention of the metropolis. 

3 Th. 2; Bonet 5€ wo kal és Kapynddva dpevov elva réwyac. 

* Ib. See Appendix VII. 

5 Tb. ; 770 Kpuda ye 7) pavepas. 

6 Tb.; duvarol 5é €or pddtora Ta vor, BovAndévtes’ Xpucdv yap Kai dpyu- 


A 0 x > re 
pov mAcioroy Kéxtnvra, Oey & TE TéAEMOS Kal TAAAG EVTOpEL. 
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and unpalatable for them to hear of!. If they are wise, 
they will not wait for the Athenians to attack them. They 
will do better to meet them on the road. Let them join, 
with all the Sikeliots, if possible, at any rate with as many 
as they can win to their side, and go forth with their 
whole naval force, victualled for two months, and sail as 
far as the furthest pomt of Iapygia. The question will 
thus be, not whether the Athenians shall make conquests 
in Sicily or land in Sicily at all, but whether they shall 
get back home again from the expedition which will thus 
be cut short’. The advantage will be on the Sikeliot 
side. The distance on their side is much shorter; they 
will be able to attack the enemy when they are wearied 
with their long voyage. They will have the friendly 
haven of Taras as a base of operations and a place of 
shelter in case of need; the enemy will have to shift for 
himself how he can along desert or unfriendly coasts, 
where the Sikeliots will be able to attack or harass or 
blockade him at pleasure *. If this plan is followed, the 
Athenians will not venture to set forth from Korkyra ; 
the expedition will either be driven on into the winter or 
else given up altogether+. Furthermore Hermokratés has 
reason to believe that the most experienced of the Athenian 
generals is altogether opposed to the war; he has been 
forced into the command against his will and would gladly 
seize any excuse for goig back °®. In such a case daring 


1 Thue. vi. 34. 43 5 6@ padrora eyw TE vopiCw enixaipov, tpeis TE Sia 70 
fvvnbes Havxov HKiot ay dféws metBoicbe Gpws cipnoera. This rebuke of 
Syracusan lack of enterprise should be noticed. 

? This seems to be the meaning of the words in vi. 34. 43 5jA0v morRoa 
avTots 6Tt ov mEpi TH Suxedia [al. THs SixeAias] mpotepoy Ectat 6 ayav 7} Tod 
éxeivous TepawO7jvar Tov “Léviov. 

$ Thue. vi. 34. 5. See Arnold’s note. 

* Ib. 6; éfwaOjvar av 7H Gpa és xelua@va 7 KaTanmAayEevtas TO adoxnTw 
KaTadvoa ay Tov mAOdY. 


° Ib. ; aAdAws Te kal Tov EpmepoTaTov TMV oTpaTNnYyoV, ws eyw akovw, 
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is the wisest policy. General opinion will go with those cuar. yin. 
who strike the first blow. The Athenians look for no 
resistance. ‘They despise us, and justly, because we did 
not help the Lacedzmonians to overthrow them. If they 
find themselves attacked first, they will be struck with 
fear; they will rate the Sikeliot power beyond its real 
strength”. All these things, Hermokratés argues, are in 
favour of the Syracusans, But they must not be led to 
despise the enemy; they must make every preparation to 
meet him. As to the facts of the case there is no doubt. 
They may be assured that the enemy is coming and that 
he is already on his voyage. 

The mass of the assembly were not with Hermokratés *. Feeling 
The more part were not inclined to any efforts. They dis- eh 
believed his story. Some treated the whole thing as a mvTR 
subject for laughter; others said that, if the Athenians did distrusted. 
come, they would be able to give them more than as good 
as they brought*. Of this frame of mind the popular 
opposition-speaker Athénagoras made himself the mouth- 
piece. His speech is one of the most memorable in the 
whole collection of Thucydides. Whether actually spoken 
or not, it exactly suits the circumstances of the speaker. 

It is the speech of an honest, thoughtful, and patriotic 
man, but a man not well informed as to facts. It is the 
speech of one who has no direct share in administration, 


but whose business it is to watch and often to blame those 


, , 
akovTos Hyoupevov Kal dopévou dv mpdpacw AaBdrTos el T akioxpeaw ap 
«< Lad > Ig 
Hav opOetn. 

1 Thue. vi. 34. 8; émépyovras Hiv ds obk duvvopevas, dixaiws KaTeyvaKores, 
é7t avrovs ob peta Aakedaipoviay epleipopev. See above, p. 25, and Ap- 
pendix IV. 

2 Ib.; ef 8 (orev mapa yrwpnv TroAphoaytas, TS adoKnTw UGdAov dv KaTa- 

> a2 is nf a a 
mAayelev 7) TH amd TOU GAnGods Suvape. Cf. Alkibiadés, above, p. 98. 
~ ~ L \ , At 
$ Ib. 35. 1; ddAlyov 7 7d morevoy TH ‘Eppoxparee Kai poBovpevov 7d 
, 
HeAAorv. 
* Ib.; ef al CAOaev, ri dv Spdceay aitovs 6 71 od Gv peiCov dvTimaOocer ; 


GAAot 5& kal mavu KaTappovodvtes és yéAwra érpeTov TO Tpaypa. 
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who have. Asa counsellor for the needs of the moment, 
Athénagoras was wholly wrong and Hermokratés was 
wholly nght; but Athénagoras was not without good 
grounds for watching with a careful and even a suspi- 
cious eye every step taken or proposed by Hermokratés 
and his party. That Athénagoras mistook the facts of 
the case was perhaps not wholly his own fault. The 
private member, with no special means of information, had 
to watch and criticize the official member, official, even if 
not holding office, who had special means of information, 
but whose advantage in this way was counterbalanced 
in the popular mind by a feeling that, in home politics 
at least, he was dangerous. When events had once 
proved that Hermokratés was right in his facts, that 
the danger really was such as he described, Hermokratés 
became, and most justly, the trusted adviser of the com- 
monwealth, and we hear nothing more of Athénagoras. 
But as long as the facts were doubtful, there was no 
lack of reason on the side of Athénagoras. In time of 
war Hermokratés could be trusted before all men not to 
betray the commonwealth to the enemy. In time of peace 
it was by no means clear that he might not be seeking to 
overthrow the existing constitution of the commonwealth 
in the interest of himself or his party. Worthy of all con- 
fidence in time of actual war, he was not equally trust- 
worthy as long as things had not got beyond rumours of 
wars. 

But the position and language of Athénagoras have 
a wider range than merely as illustrating the politics of 
Syracuse in his own day. They throw light on some of 
the most general and most remarkable facts of man’s poli- 
tical nature. It is much easier to draw up a democratic 
constitution than to work it, when drawn up, in a demo- 
cratic spirit. The dislike to exertion, the shrinking from 
putting oneself forward without some special call, is very 
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strong in the mass of mankind. It has become a proverb 
that everybody’s business is nobody’s business. And this is 
true from one side; but it is equally true that what is 
everybody’s business is sure to become somebody’s special 
business. In some men the love of business is inborn. 
They must be employed, be the employment never so 
petty and uninviting, Without consciously putting them- 
selves forward, they do put themselves forward in every 
matter. Without consciously asserting that ‘“ we are they 
that ought to speak,” they instinctively assume that it is 
for them to speak and to be listened to on all points. 
And men are apt, from the mere willingness that trouble 
should be taken off their hands, to take such men at 
their own estimate of themselves. In bodies therefore 
whose constitution is strictly democratic, bodies where 
there is nothing really answering to office or opposition, 
bodies where the position of every member is formally as 
good as that of every other, a quasi oligarchic, a quasi 
official, class is always likely to arise. It forms itself in 
assemblies where any influence of wealth or rank is out 
of the question; it comes by a kind of natural or un- 
natural selection ; influence by no means always falls to 
the men of the most striking ability, but rather to those 
who are most willing to toil at the least attractive forms 
of drudgery. Without real office, they form an official 
class; it is for them to speak and to act; it is for others, 
if they dare, to doubt, to question, to answer, to take their 
chance of encouragement or discouragement on the part 
of the assembly in general. 

That this tendency of mankind existed in the ancient 
commonwealths is clear; but in them it entered into 
partnership with another tendency. No Greek state was 
so wholly democratic as altogether to shut out the ex- 
istence of an oligarchic party. The ancient families, 
shorn of political privilege, still kept up their importance 
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cuap. vit. in their own eyes and also in those of the people at large. 


Some were clothed with a sacred character by virtue of 
hereditary priesthoods; some were illustrious by exploits 
as well as by descent; some, like Nikias, won universal 
favour by their personal demeanour and by a judicious 
employment of their wealth. Suspected, but at the same 
time honoured, they were habitually chosen before other 
men to the high places of the state; above all, they 
were likely to be chosen to them at an earlier age than 
men who had to make their reputations for themselves. 
The official class which was sure to grow of itself was 
largely formed of the oligarchic class, and an oligarchic 
spirit beyond that of mere officialism was likely to spread 
even among those members of it who were not of illus- 
trious birth. Of the official class at Athens, the magis- 
trates who defraud the assembly of its rights!, the men 
to whom embassies and offices fall in their youth while 
they never come to the worthy elders of the commons?, 
a vivid picture is drawn in the Acharnians of Aristophanés. 
Athénagoras of Syracuse had clearly to struggle against a 
body of the same kind, against men who could be at least 
suspected of administering the affairs of the state to the 
profit of themselves or their party, men who kept the 
people at large out of that knowledge of affairs which they 
might rightly claim, men who, it would seem, had eried 
1 Acharn. 40, 56; 


avipes mpuTaves, adiucetre Tiv exkAnolav, K.T.A. 


4 Tp.,607 3 


» al; 
aimiov 5€ TL 
« ~ XN > ~ c , 
tyas pev dei pucOopopety apnyérn, 
Tavel dé pnde; éredv, @ MapiAdén, 
lA , \ ‘ lA ae 
76n TenpeaBeveas ov ToALOs wy; Evi, 
dvévevoe’ Kaito y éoTl owppwy KapyarTns. 
ti dal Aparvddos Kedpopidns 7 Tpividns ; 
Ts / MJ te! > A > 3» \ / 
oidev Tis bnav TaKBatay’ 7 Tovs Xadvas ; 
ov pacw. GAN 6 Koovpas nat Adpaxos. 
Here is one at least of our enemies, who also saw Hérakleia on the 
Pontos; Thue. iv. 75. 2. 


; 
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Wolf, wolf, so often that they were not believed when the cuav. yn. 
wolf was at the door indeed. 

The popular leader begins by setting forth his utter dis- Athéna- 
belief in the tale told by Hermokratés. The Athenians are denies the 
not coming; the story is got up by the oligarchs. They alae 
seek to throw the people into a state of groundless alarm, 
in order that some special commands may be granted to 
themselves, which they may turn to the overthrow of demo- 
cratic freedom?. Such things had happened before; Syra- 
euse had seen both tyrannies and oligarchies*. There must 
have been many elderly men among the hearers of Athéna- 
goras who could remember the tyranny of Thrasyboulos and 
of Hierdn; few, if any, could remember the rule of the 
Gamoroi; but all had heard of it from fathers and grand- 
fathers. That the Athenians were not coming Athénagoras 
argued on @ priori grounds, grounds which show that he 
had not fully fathomed the depths of human folly. The The Athe- 
Athenians had too much sense, too much experience, to oe 
come where they were sure to meet only with defeat *, # coms 
He even wishes that they would come; so sure is he that 
the power of Syracuse would overthrow them?. He en- 
larges, like Nikias at Athens, on the lack of any Athenian 
force that could match the Syracusan horse. He argues, 
much less justly as the event proved, that Athens could 
not bring by sea any considerable force of heavy-armed, 


and he had clearly no notion of the great inferiority of 


1 Thue. vi. 38. 1, 2. They sought, caramAntavres 70 bpérepoy mA7B0s, 
b] 
avTo! THs TéAEwWS apxe. 
2 Tb. 3; roryapro: SV avta % méAUs Huav ddrAvydKIs pev Hovydet, Tages Be 
; 7) ? 

x S538 > \ \ 4 , x \ CA" r Jel ~ 
TOAAdS Kal aywvas ov mpos Tous TOoAEpMLoUS TAELOVaS 7) TPOS AUTI)V avalpELTat, 
Tupavvidas 5¢ €arw OTe Kal SuvacTeias adixous. 

5 Th. 36. 33 tpeis Se ty eb Bovrcinabe, ovn ef wy otra ayyéAAOUTt Cko- 
moovTes Aoytetabe TA €ikdTA, GAN ef Gv dv dvOpwror Sewol Kai TOAADY Eprerpor, 
wotrep ey® AOnvaious afd, Spacaar. 

: : : “ren ; 

* This comes in the opening words of the speech; Tods wey 'A@nvaious 
L. ~ lol , La ~ , , , 
darts pip BovAeTat ovTH KaK@s ppovjcat, Kai bmoxeEpiovs Huey yevéecOa evOade 


€ADdvTas, 7 Sedds eat 7) TH TOAEL OVE EvVOUS. 
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cHar. vill. Syracuse in thatarm?'., He believes that the invaders would 
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be sure of defeat, even if they could make their base of 
operations in a Sicilan city equal in size to Syracuse’. 
How much more when all Sicily would join against them’, 
when they would have to encamp where they could, with 
no defence against the Syracusan cavalry, save haply a 
few stray horsemen from Segesta*. Indeed he does not 
believe that, if they do come, they will ever land at all; 
Syracuse has a force strong enough to hinder them °. 

This overweening confidence, this rose-coloured picture of 
the military and naval strength of Syracuse, most likely 
goes further than anything that the real Athénagoras said ; 
but it is the line of argument which one in his position was 
pretty certain to take. From the unwisdom of his view of 
foreign affairs we turn with pleasure to his setting forth 
of internal politics. He rebukes the young oligarchs who 
sought for power and office before the legal age®; he 
defends democracy from the charges which they brought 
against it, and he takes the opportunity to give the best 
definition ever given of that misapplied and slandered 
name. Many writers, Greek and others, have striven to 
tell us what democracy is and is not; but none has ever 
set forth its nature so truly and so clearly as the dema- 
gogue of Syracuse. The words are doubtless those of the 
Athenian historian ; but it is something that Thucydides 

1 Thue. vi. 37. 1; 0U0’ érAizas icomAnPEs Tots HueTEepots, emt vey ye EAOOVTAS. 
As he says only icowAn@es, this may be literally true. 

2 Tb. 2; ef méAw Erépay Tooa’rnv Goa SupdKovaai ciow, EAOorev EXOVTES, 
Kal Omopoy oiknoayTes TOV TOAEHOY TOLOLYTO. 

3 Tb. ; 7 mov ye 57) év macy Todepla Sucedia, EvoTrnoera yap. 

* Tb. 1; ov6 inmmous dkoAovdjaovras ovS aitébevy mopicOnaopévous, ei pi) 
dAtyous Tivas Tapa “Eyeotaiwy. In 2. he describes their encampment é« 
oxnvidiev, which reminds one of the yurapia and mupyidia in which Démos 
(Arist. Knights, 793) dwelled for eight years. 

5 Ib. 37. 2; 7d 5& vumay ov8 ay Kxpatjoa adrovs Ths ys Fyodpac 
TOTOUTW TI}V HMETEpay TapacKEriy KpEloow VopiCw. 

6 Tb. 38.5: 7é kat BovdrAccbe, @ vewTEpor; TOTEpoy apxew dn; GAX ovK 
évvopov. 
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looked on Athénagoras as worthy of having such an utter- 
ance of political wisdom put into his mouth. He uses the 
name democracy in its true political sense, the sense of 
Periklés, Isokratés, and Polybios, a sense which has been 
somewhat overshadowed by the philosophical prejudices 
even of Aristotle?. With Athénagoras democracy is no 
corruption, no falling away from any higher model; he 
does not discuss the abstract claims of ideal kingship or 
of ideal aristocracy; he takes the actual and lawful consti- 
tution of Syracuse as he finds it, and contrasts it with the 
tyrannies and oligarchies which had been in past times, and 
which, if the people did not watch over their rights, might 
be again. The definition lies in a nutshell; democracy 
is the rule of the whole people; oligarchy is the rule of a 
part only. In the democracy of Athénagoras the rich and 
noble are in no way shut out from taking their share along 
with other citizens in the administration and honours of 
the commonwealth. They are not put into subjection to 
any other class; they have their own special function in 
the state assigned to them. For in a democracy each 
man, each class of men, has its fitting place. It is for 
the rich, he says, to be the guardians of the public purse ; 
it is for the wise to give counsel; it is for the people at 
large to listen to their counsel, and to decide between 
opposing advisers 7. In an oligarchy on the other hand, 
dangers and burthens are thrown on the people at large, 
while all advantages become the exclusive possession of 
a few °. 

Having laid down his general definition the speaker 


+ See Appendix IX. 

* Thue. vi. 39. 1; éywdé pny pata pev Spuov fdvprav wvopacBar, ddAvyap- 
xiav 5 pépos, éwerra pvdaxas pev dpiorous iva: xpnpatav Tods TAovGIoUS, 
Bovdcdoa 5 dv BéAtTiota Tovs tvverods, Kpiva 5 dv axovcavras apota Tovs 
TodAods, kai TadTa dpoiws Kal KaTa pépyn Kal f¥pravra év Snpoxparia icopoipey. 

8 Ib. 2; ddAryapxia 52 Trav py mvdivev Tois modAOIs peTadidwor, TAY 5 
wperipay ob mAEovenTE’ pdvor, GAAG Kai Evpmav apeAopery Exe. 
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cuar. vin. turns to its practical bearing. He turns fiercely on the 
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powerful men, the young men, who would disturb the exist- 
ing state of things, who would overthrow the just settle- 
ment made for the common good, and put in its stead one 
designed only for their own advantage. He warns them 
that so great a city as Syracuse cannot be ruled in the 
interest of a few; he even makes an appeal to the more 
enlightened self-interest of the better disposed among the 
oligarchs themselves. If they can be satisfied with taking 
their places in a democratic commonwealth, they may be 
sure that a larger share of honour and authority will fall 
to them than to ordinary citizens?. Such has been in 
truth the universal experience of democratic common- 
wealths, alike in Attica and in Uri, whenever the rich 
and noble have had the sense to take their fair chance, 
and no more, of the good will of their fellow-citizens. 
If, says Athénagoras, they will seek for more than this, 
they will be in danger of losing everything”. As for the 
rumours of invasion, if, as he did not himself believe, there 
was any truth in them, it was for the generals to take heed 
to them *. But in no case would the people be led by 
rumours true or false to submit to a voluntary bondage 
by clothing any dangerous person with unusual powers *. 
Syracuse was in possession of freedom, and she meant to 
keep it °. 

We have nowhere else in our story so full and clear a report 
as this of the proceedings of a free and regular Syracusan 

? Thue. vi. 40. 1; Wynodpevor TovTO pev dy Kal icov Kal mAé€ov of ayabol 
UpaV Hep TO THS TOAEWS TAROOS peTAaTXeEiV. 

* Tb. ; ef & ddAa Bovajoesbe, kal Tov TavTds Kuvdvvedoa oTepnOjvat. 

° Ib. 2; orparnyot ciow Hpiy of cxébovta aita. We must again re- 
member that Hermokratés, the chief spreader of rumours, was not in 
office at the time. 

* Ib.; od mpos rds bperépas dyyedlas xatamdayeioa Kal Edopevn byas 
apxovTas avOaiperov SovdAciay émPadetrat. 


° Ib. ; tiv imdpxovsay édevOepiay odxi &x Tod dxoveay apaipeOnoera, ex Se 
TOU Epyw prdraccopery pip emiTpemey, TEpaceTa owtey. 
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assembly while the democratic constitution was still un- cmap. vir, 
tampered with. We note, perhaps with surprise, the large Powers 
powers of the presiding magistrates. These, unlike the cei 
practice of Athens or Achaia, were the generals. They $°"°T!*. 
seem to have been authorized to put an end to a debate 
without taking a vote. There was indeed hardly material 

for a vote. Hermokratés and Athénagoras had both given 

advice and made suggestions; but neither had made any 
definite motion to which the assembly could say Yea or 

Nay. When Athénagoras sat down, one of the generals, The as- 
most likely one who, like the Athenian Epistatés1, was pale 
the actual president of the day, arose and forbad the Py the 


debate to go any further. He and his colleagues dis- ites 
approved of the reproaches cast on certain citizens in the 
speech of Athénagoras*, The need of the time, for the 
whole city and for each man in it, was not to utter or to 
listen to revilings, but to make ready to withstand inva- 
sion. It was well that the city should be prepared with 
horses and arms and all that was needed for warfare, even 
if things should so turn out that they were not needed. 
The generals were already looking to these things, and 
they would go on looking to them. They would send to 
the several cities both for information and for any other 
purpose that might be needed. When they had any news 
to tell, the assembly should hear it °. 


With this speech, a speech implying a considerable de- 


1 On the émoararns see Grote, viii. 271. 

2 Thue. vi. 41. 1; 7av 8€ orparnyav cis dvactds GAAov pev oddéva Ert 
lage mapeAOeiv. It is clear that the generals presided in the Syracusan 
assembly, which they did not at Athens or in Achaia. See Fed. Gov. i. 
296. This stretch of power seems considerable; yet it is small com- 
pared with that which seems to be attributed to Periklés as general in Thue. 
ii. 22. 1, of hindering the ordinary assemblies. (See Grote, vi. 178.) That 
the generals, though not presidents, should have the power of summoning 
(ii. 59. 4; iv. 118. 6) is less wonderful. 

° Thue. vi. 41. 1; diaBodds pev ob cdppov ovTe A€yew Tivds és GAAHAoUS 
OUTE Tos akovovTas amodéxeTOat, 
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cuar. vit, mand of public confidence on behalf of the actual govern- 
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ment, the Syracusan general dismissed the assembly. We 
shall see that negotiations and preparations were being ac- 
tively carried on, if not from this moment, at least a little 
later*. But nothing seems to have come of the most 
striking and daring points in the exhortation of Hermo- 
kratés. We hear nothing of any embassy being sent to 
Carthage, and assuredly no Syracusan fleet was sent to the 
furthest point of Iapygia, to meet the Athenians on the 
way, and to drive them back to their own land. 


§ 3. The Beginning of War in Sicily. 
B.C. 415-414. 

We must now turn to the progress of the invading 
armament. When the whole Athenian fleet had come 
together and had begun its voyage towards Sicily, we 
may, though no blow is struck for some time to come, 
look on the threatened war as actually beginning. It was 
in the trysting-place of Korkyra that the whole power of 
Athens and her allies met in full readiness for their errand 
of Sicilian aggression. All earlier descriptions and com- 
parisons apply to a part only of the Athenian preparations, 
to that part which was supplied by Athens herself and 
those of her allies for whom Peiraieus was a convenient 
haven of meeting. But now the whole force of Athenians, 
free allies, subject allies, and mercenaries, was gathered in 
one place, The crowd of vessels that filled the havens and 
the narrow sea of Korkyra numbered in all one hundred 
and thirty-six ships of war*. Of these two were Rho- 

1 Thue. vi. 41. 3; 6 71 dv aicOwpeba, és byas otcoper. 

2 Ib. ; of peév Svpaxdcior Tocadra eimdvTos Tov oTparnyov, SedvOnoay ex 
Tov €vAAdyou. The meeting was called éxxAnoia in 32. 4; so it may not 
have been, as VAAoyos seems to imply at Athens, a meeting specially called. 

What would one give for a Syracusan inscription explaining all these 


parliamentary matters. It would be more than “ the pleasure of looking 
at an autograph,” 5 Thue. vi. 43. I. 
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rest were triremes, Of Athenian triremes the number, as 
we have seen, was one hundred, counting the forty that 
served as transports*. Thirty-four ships were the contri- 
bution of those members of the Athenian confederacy who 
still supplied ships, and had not sunk to pay tribute in 
money. Of these our guide mentions none by name but the 
Chians ; but we learn from other passages of his story that 
the people of Méthymna still served on the same favour- 
able terms*. And some addition to the fleet was surely 
made by the sea-faring city in whose havens it had met. 
Korkyra was ready to fight against her twin-sister as long 
as that twin-sister abode in friendly relations to the parent 
whom Korkyra so deeply hated. Korkyraian soldiers are 
seen before Syracuse at a later stage of the war, and we 
may surely infer the presence of Korkyraian ships from the 
beginning. Besides these there were a crowd of vessels 
in attendance on the ships of war. Thirty carried corn ; 
others, the number is not given, carried carpenters, masons, 
every kind of man and thing that was needed for siege- 
works*. A hundred merchant-ships, pressed into its ser- 
vice by the Athenian commonwealth, accompanied these 
heavily burthened vessels, to tow them, we may suppose, 
in ease of need*®. Besides these, not a few private vessels 
of various kinds followed the fleet on their own account, 
for the purpose of trade in the course of the voyage °. 


One horse-transport was enough to carry the thirty horse- bas ee 
horsen 


men who were to face the cavalry of Syracuse and all 


1 Thue. vi. 43. 1; dvoiv ‘Podiow mevtnxovrépow. Cf. i. 14. 2. 

2 Th. 43; ai pev Efnxovra raxeiat, ai 5¢ GAAa orpaTiatides. See 31. 3, 
and above, p. I12. 

3 See vi. 85. 2; vii. 57. 5; MyOvpvaion pev vavol Kal ob pipy impxoot. 

= tbowi 44. ¥: 

5 Tb. ; &f dvayxns pera Tav bAKddwv fuvéret, 

6 Ib.; moAAd 5% Kal dAda mAoia Kal dAKddes Exovoin vvnKodovouy TH 
oTparia éumopias évexa, See above, p. 113 
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Dorian Sicily 1. There is no mention of their horses ; 
they were to find them in the land where horses were the 
kindly growth of the soil. 

But of footmen of every class there was no lack. Nikias 
had asked for five thousand heavy-armed, citizens and allies. 
The full tale came up to one hundred more than the demand. 
Of these fifteen hundred were native Athenians whose 
names were on the roll of citizens liable to military service, 
citizens finding their own arms, but receiving pay during 
their time of service. Seven hundred were citizens of the 
lower rate of fortune called ¢hétes, who, if called on to serve 
as heavy-armed, had their arms found for them by the 
state. They were to act as epilatai or marines on board the 
triremes?. The rest came from the allies, free and de- 
pendent, reckoning a few who were mere mercenaries. The 
commonwealth of Argos had, under the influence of Alki- 
biadés, sent five hundred. From Mantineia, whether sent 
by their own commonwealth or simply as volunteers, came 
a number not stated, which with a body of mercenaries, 
doubtless from Arkadia, made up the not very great 
total of two hundred and fifty®. These Peloponnesians 
were doubtless the best heavy-armed troops in the army; 
one is rather surprised to find that the heavy-armed con- 
tingent of the subject allies, that is mainly from the islands 
of the Algvean, reached the number of 21504. Of light 
troops the bowmen numbered eighty from Crete, four 
hundred from elsewhere. There were seven hundred Rho- 
dian slingers ; and the list is wound up by an entry charac- 
teristic of the relations common among the Greek cities. A 
hundred and twenty citizens of the elder Megara, a city now 
bitterly hostile to Athens, men banished in somé of the civil 

1 Thue. vi. 43. 2; immaywyd pia, Tpidkovra éxovon immeas. 

2 Th. ; Erraxdoror 5 Ones Em Bara THY vedv. 

3 Tb.; Mavtivewy ral prcbopédpar. 


The whole number is 5100. 2200 Athenians, 500 Argeians, 250 Ar- 
kadians, leave 2150 for the tmnxoo. 
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dissensions of their own commonwealth, banished doubtless cuar. vin. 
on account of Athenian sympathies, took service for the city 

which had given them shelter. They had been, one may The Mega- 
believe, in their old days at Megara, men at least of the’ “” ares 
heavy-armed if not of the knightly census; as exiles they 

could serve their adopted city, not with spear and shield, but 

only with the hght weapons of the Rhodian subject or of 

the Cretan mercenary 1. 

These figures give the total of the fighting men; to The ships 


and their 


them must be added a certain number of unarmed men Qewe 


as servants of the horsemen and heavy-armed ; also the 
crews of the provision-ships, the masons, carpenters, and 
others, with the crews of the ships that carried them. And 
above all these, there were those who, though they wore no 
weapons, might be as truly called fighting-men as any who 
carried spear and buckler. Those were the men who guided 

the mightiest and most cunning weapon of all, the Athe- 
nian trireme. They formed in fact by far the greatest part 

of the whole warlike body. The crews of the war-ships, 
throwing in the two Rhodian jpentekonters, have been 
minutely reckoned at 25,5807, of whom a large propor- 
tion would be Athenian citizens, practising the special 
eraft by which Athens had risen to her greatness. It was 

a mighty force indeed to be sent forth at the bidding of a 
single city. It was a force by no means wholly the growth Character 
of the city which sent it forth; it numbered allies and ybest de 
subjects as well as citizens. But if the whole force of f° 
Athens was not Athenian, there was in every branch of 

it an Athenian kernel round which the other elements 
gathered and which gave its character to the whole. The 
host of Athens was Athenian in a sense in which no Car- 
thaginian host was Carthaginian. But the more one 
thinks of the greatness of the effort, the more one is 

1 Thue. vi. 43. 2; Meyapedor prrois, puyaow, eikoot wal éxardy, 
2 See Holm, ii. 408. 
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Athens ruled over a scattered dominion; she ruled, for the 
most part, as a mistress, perhaps not actively hated but 
certainly not actively loved. When her fleet sailed for 
Sicily, it left behind subjects of Athens who were likely to 
fall away at the first report of Athenian failure in Sicily. 
Yet she ventured, to an appreciable extent, to fight the 
battle which she had chosen to fight in Sicily with the 
arms of those same subjects. 

In truth the vastness of the Athenian armament seems, 
as Hermokratés had foretold?, to have gone a long way 
to defeat its own objects. Men everywhere, even those 
who had before been friendly to Athens, were startled 
and frightened at the armed multitude which was coming 
against their coasts?. Their faith could not carry them 
so far as to believe that such preparations as these meant 
nothing more than the restoration of Leontinoi and the 
defence of Segesta against Selious. Thus even the old 
allies of Athens, who had fought for her in her earlier 
Sicilian enterprises, if they did not actually turn against 
her, at least looked jealously on, and refused her the 
society, help, and comfort which she doubtless looked for 
from them. The relations of the Italiot and Sikeliot 
cities to Athens doubtless still bound them to receive a 
single Athenian ship of war, but not more*; they would 
therefore be fully justified in refusmg admission to the 
whole of the fleet or to any division of it. And most of 
them acted on this principle. 


The assembled fleet was now reviewed and examined in 
every point, and every arrangement was made by the 


1 See above, p. 118. Cf. Holm, G.S. ii. 20. 

* Justin, though he blunders about the embassies, says with truth (iy. 
4.3); “Tantis viribus Sicilia repetitur ut ipsis terrori essent in quorum 
auxilia mittebantur.” 

5 See above, pp. 25, 65. 
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generals for the course of landing and for the places at cuar. vin. 


which they might have to land and encamp. The fleet 
was then parted into three divisions, each general taking 
his share by lot. They hoped in this way both to keep 
better order, and to be better able to obtain water and 
whatever else they needed in the several havens which 
they would pass, than if the whole multitude had come to 
any one point at once?. Three ships were sent in advance 
to the Italian and Sicilian cities, above all to Segesta, to 
find out the state of things in each, to learn where the fleet 
was likely to find a friendly reception, and to bring back 
word to head-quarters *.__ Then the three divisions set forth 
in order from Korkyra. They sailed through the narrow 
strait which parts the long island from the Epeirot coast. 
Then, having skirted the northern coast of Korkyra, they 
struck across the Ionian gulf—the one piece of open sea 
in the whole voyage—to the Iapygian promontory, the 
south-western point of Italy in any sense of that word °. 
There, if Hermokratés had had his will, they would have 
been met by the combined naval powers of Syracuse and 
of all Greek Sicily +. But the preparations with which the 
Syracusan generals were busy did not take in so daring 
a step as this, and the Athenian commanders nowhere 

1 Thue. vi. 42. 1. 

2 Tb. 2; €werra 52 mpotreppay kal és tiv “Iradiav Kal Sikediay Tpeis vads 
cigopevas airives opas TOY TéAcwy SéefovTa Kal €ipnTo avTais mpoaTayTay, 
Snws émorapevor KaTanmAéwot. We meet them again in c. 46. 

’ The careful geography of Thucydides (vi. 44. 2) is to be noticed. The 
fleet fuvd:éBadre Tov "Idnov KddAmov, kal mporBadovca % maga mapacKeri mpds 
re dxpav “lamvyiay Kai mpos Tépavyta, cai mapexopiCovto Ti ITaXiay ... Ews 
ddixovro és ‘Piyyov THs IraAlas dxpwrnpiov. So in vii. 33. 3; €mepawOncav 

.. Tov "Iémov én’ axpay “lamvyiav: Kat dppnOévres adtider .. . ddixvovvTa 
és Metanévtiov THs "IraAias. Here the two peninsulas, the heel and the 
toe, are severally Iapygia and Italia. Taras is not in Italia; but Meta- 
pontion is (see vol. i. p. 480). Dioddros (xiii. 3) employs the geography of 
his own age, when Tarentum and a great deal besides counted as Italy; 
duardevcavres Tov "Iéviov mépov, mpds axpay "lanvyiav KarnvéxOncav’ Ka KEC- 
Bev 45 maperX€yorTo Ti IraXiav. 

* See above, p. 120. 
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car. vit. found their course barred by an enemy. From the Iapy- 


Taras. 


gian point, according to the practice of the time, they did 
not venture to strike across the wider stretch of sea which 
might have landed them in the proper Italy, perhaps at 
Krotén. The ships skirted the whole shore of the Tarantine 
gulf, till they found their first resting-place at Rhégion. 
How they fared at the several points on the way de- 
pended on the disposition of each town that they came 
to. The force of Athens might have gone far to extort 
what it would from any single town; but it would have 
been impolitic to make any new enemy besides those 
whom they were sent to attack. They therefore sub- 
mitted to such treatment as they met with at each 
place?. The first was Taras. Of that famous city we 
have not before heard in these wars; but we know from 
the speech of Hermokratés at Gela that it was now well- 
disposed to Syracuse *. Dorian, Lacedemonian, descent 
might well move the city on the gulf to such a course, 
yet in the darkest day of Taras we have seen Ionian 
Rhégion acting as her faithful ally *. The other towns, 
even those which refused to receive the Athenians within 
their walls or even to give them a market without their 
walls, at least allowed them to anchor and take in water. 
Taras refused even thus much. The fleet sailed by Meta- 
pontion, first city of Italy, and by Hérakleia, that is by 
Siris, now the haven of that still youthful city* At 
Thourioi, colony either of Athens or of Apollén, and at 
Kroton, the accounts of their reception vary®. They then 


1 The words of Thucydides (vi. 44. 2) are wonderfully few and terse; 
Tov pev médcav ov Sexopévav adTods dyopG ovde aiTtw, Vdari 5 Kal Spy, 
Tapavros 5¢ cat Aoxp@y ovdé TovTaLs. 

? See above, p. 120, 3 See vol. ii. p. 254. * See above, p. 14. 

° Diodordés (xiii. 3), in his fuller wepimAous, says that eis Oovpiovs Kare; 
vexOevres mavTew etvXE THY piravOpwrov, and presently adds, AaBdvtes 
ayopay mapa tay Kporwata@y. This hardly agrees with the statement of 
Thucydides, and from our later accounts (Thue. vii. 33. 5, 35) one would 
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passed by the famous temple of the Lakinian Héra, by the car. vin. 
headland of the Dioskouroi and by the town of Skyllétion, Lokroi. 
and came to Lokroi?. A few years before, in the expedition 
of Phaiax, Lokroi had become an ally of Athens*. But 
it was an unwilling alliance, which could not be reckoned 
on when far older friends were cooling in their zeal. 
At Lokroi they fared no better than they had fared at 
Taras. 

It was at Rhégion, the old ally of Athens, the far older 
enemy of Lokroi*, a town which had fought on the 
Athenian side in earlier warfare, that the Athenian generals 
had most fully looked for welcome and alliance. The 
Chalkidians of Rhégion at all events must be ready to 
avenge the wrongs of their Chalkidian kinsfolk of Leon- 
tinoi, their fellows in the first alliance made between 
Athens and any Sikeliot or Italiot city*. At Rh’gion Rhégion. 
the three divisions came together ®; a mighty show they 
must have made in the narrow waters. Here they did 
meet with better treatment than at Taras or Lokroi; but 
still very far beneath their hopes. They were allowed ea 
to draw up their ships on shore, and, as the historian ~ aay 
emphatically adds, they rested®. To Greek sailors the 
trireme after all was not a home for a long journey, 
but a means of conveyance and an engine of battle. 
Owing to the unfriendliness of the other towns, they had 
had to live almost wholly at their oars ever since they 


infer that at this time Thourioi was not friendly to Athens. On these 
points Thucydides is better authority than Philistos, and Diodéros may 
have confused his Philistos. 

1 See Diod. u. s. 2 See Thue. vii. 33. 3. 3 See vol. ii. p. 240. 

* Thue, vi. 46. 2; Kal of ‘Pryyiva: ob« GedAnoavres EvaTparevew ods mpHTOV 
iptavro meiOev, Kal eixds fv padiora, Acovtivey Te gvyyevets ovras Kal 
opiow del émirnseious. 

5 Ib. 44. 1, 2. The whole force is at Taras; then, ds éxaoro evmipnoar, 
mapexopuiCovro Thy "IraXiay ... ws dpixovro és ‘Pyyov .. . Kat evravda Ady 
HOpotCovTo. 

® Ib. 33; rds vads dveAxvoaytes jovxacay. 
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cuar. vit. Started from Korkyra. The rest at Rhégion must have 


Answer 
of the 
Rhégines. 


Vendency 
towards 
Ttaliot 
union. 


been indeed welcome; but rest and food only were to 
be had. The army was quartered, and a market was found 
for them, outside the city, in the precinct of the Rhégine 
Artemis!. But none were received within the walls, save 
those who went in the character of envoys, among whom 
we may fancy Alkibiadés rather than Nikias taking the 
leading place. They addressed the Rhégine assembly, and 
called on them to join in helping their Leontine kinsfolk. 
The answer was that Rhégion would not act alone for 
either side, but would do whatever was agreed on by the 
other Italiots *. 

The answer of the Rhégines is remarkable on every 
ground. When an old ally of Athens like Rhégion shrinks 
from giving her any active support and falls back on 
relations towards other cities against some of which Rhe- 
gion and Athens had fought in partnership, we see how 
deep was the spirit of fear and mistrust which, as Hermo- 
kratés had foreseen, would be awakened even among the 
friends of Athens by the vast scale which her enterprise 
had taken. But it also teaches something deeper and 
more abiding than this. It points to the growth of a 
confederate spirit among the Italian Greeks; it looks to 
joint action on their part, action im which Lokroi and 
Rhégion may both agree. It is the spirit of Hermokratés 
at Gela; and it must be remembered that the peace which 
he wrought in Sicily had in some measure extended to the 
Italiot cities also®. In both lands we see the germs of 
possible federal unions, which later events hindered from 
taking any firm root. 

1 Thue. vi. 44. 33 €€w THs TéAEws, ws adTos Elaw ovK edéXOVTO, OTpA- 
Témedév TE KaTETKEVATAYTO ev TH THS "ApTéusdos fepO, ov avrois Kat ayopay 
Tapetxov. 

2 Ib. 5; of 58 ode ped’ Erépwy Epacay EcecOu, GAA’ 6 Tt dy Kal Tois GAAOLS 
‘Trakwwtats fvvd0xp TodTo mance. 


5 Ib. v. 5. 3. See above, pp..64, 72. 
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The halt of the invading force at Rhégion was a time cuar. yin, 
of busy preparation at Syracuse. The news came both 
from their own spies and from other quarters that the 
Athenian fleet was actually in the strait. There was no 
longer any room for disbelieving?. It was time to make 


ready for the coming of the invaders. It is characteristic Dealings of 
Syracuse 
with the 
preparations was to try to secure herself on the side of her *ikels- 


Sikel neighbours. There was ever the fear that the inde- 
pendent Sikels might join any enemy of Syracuse, and 
that those who were subject to Syracuse might take the 
coming of such an enemy as a call to revolt. To the 
subject places garrisons were sent; to the independent 


of the position of Syracuse that one important part of her 


Sikel towns envoys went to try to hinder any hostile 
action *, All the military posts in the immediate Syracusan 
territory received garrisons ; reviews were held of horses 
and arms; everything was done that needed to be done 
when the invaders were all but at the gates. In all 
this we see the spirit of Hermokratés; and, in an hour 
of danger from an enemy without the city, Syracuse and 
all Greece could furnish no more trusty guide than he. 


While the land to be invaded was thus making itself Return of 
: . : e : the envoys 
ready to withstand invasion, the invaders heard a piece of from 


news which was not at all to their liking. The three °° 
ships which the Athenian generals had sent to spy out the 
state of things at Segesta now came back to Rhégion. 
And a disheartening tale it was that they brought with 


1 Thue. vi. 45. 1; moAAaxd0ev Te 75n Kal dvd TY KaTacKérav caPpH iyyyeA- 
Aero rt ev “Pyyiw ai vies ict, wal ws emt TovTos mapetKevaovTo maon TH 
yopn kal overt jnicrovr. 

2 Ib. 2; Kal és rods Sixedods wepiémepmov, EvOa pev pdaxas, mpds 5e rods 
mpéaBas* Kai és 7a Tmepitéda Ta ev TH Xwpa ppoupas écexdutCov. bvAaKes go 
to dependent Sikels; mpéoBes to independent ; ppovpai to forts év 7 xwpa, 
that is the ager Syracusanus, But they did not now, as Dioddéros (xiii. 4) 
says, elect the three generals mentioned in Thue. vi. 73. 
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cHAP. vu. them. Instead of the boundless wealth which was to find 


their 
report 5 
poverty of 
Segesta. 


Tricks 
of the 
Segestans. 


Surprise 
of the 
army. 


pay for the whole Athenian force, the public hoard of 
Segesta had in it thirty talents only. The sixty that had 
been brought to Athens had brought the city thus near to 
emptiness. It was found out that the former envoys and 
their companions had been made the victims of a very 
elaborate and yet very simple trick. The sacred vessels of 
Eryx which had made so goodly a show turned out to be 
only silver-gilt!; the former envoys had seemingly taken 
them for solid gold. As for the gold and silver plate 
which had shone on so many Segestan tables, and which 
the Athenian guests had taken as a sign of the number of 
men in Segesta rich enough to entertain in such a style, the 
truth came out that they had eaten and drunk from the 
same service at many tables, nor was that service the pro- 
perty of any one citizen of Segesta. The wily Elymians 
had got together all the plate m Segesta and all that they 
could borrow from neighbouring cities. The whole was 
then passed on from one man to another, and was believed 
by the trusting guests to be the property of the host of 
each day”. The good terms on which this story implies 
that the Segestans stood towards their neighbours are in 
themselves remarkable. But they become more remark- 
able when we are told that the plate was borrowed, not 
only from Pheenician but from Greek cities. It is cer- 
tainly hard to see to what Greek cities the Segestans, 
enemies of their nearest Greek neighbour Selinous, could 
have sent to borrow. Deep and bitter was the wrath of 
the Athenian armament when the news was brought of the 
way in which their representatives had been deceived. 

1 Thue. vi. 46.3; & dvTa apyupG TOAA@ TAElw Tiy Cw am Since duvapews 
xpnpatay mapeixeto. I took this, with Grote (vii. 199), to mean “silver- 
gilt vessels, falsely passed off as solid gold.” But the words are not quite 
clear. 


2 Ib. 43 éoépepoy és tas Eatidces ws oikela ExacTaA.. . TavTwY ws emi 
TO TOAD Tols AUTOS Xpwpevav Kal TaYTAXOU MOAAGY patvopevar. 
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And loud were the cries of the whole army against the omar, vin. 
envoys and their companions who had allowed themselves 
to be entrapped in such a fashion !. 

The disappointment of the army in general was fully 
shared by two of its commanders. Alkibiadés and Lama- 
chos seem really to have believed all the boasts and promises 
of the Segestans ; to Nikias the report that the treasury 
of Segesta was so nearly empty was no more than he had 
looked for all along?. The generals had now to consider Council 

: - - of the 

their course in such an untoward state of things, made generals, 
more untoward by the refusal of their Rhegine allies, 
from whom they had on every ground looked for zealous 
help*. But it does not appear that even Nikias thought 
of throwing up the enterprise altogether on the strength 
of the trick which had been played them by those whom 
they came to help. But that trick and the lack of active 
support on the part even of allies like the Rhégines 
strengthened the oldest general in his wish to do as little 
and risk as little as might be. Such a policy had been a 
wise one when Nikias was a statesman in the assembly 
arguing for or against this or that course; it was hardly 
so becoming in a general sent to carry out a certain com- 
mission, however displeasing that commission might be to 
himself *. His counsel was to sail against Selinous with 

1 Thue. vi. 46. 5 ; moAAny tiv aitiay eixov ind THY oTpaTiwTay. 

2 Ib. 2; 74 pev Nixia mpocdexopnerw Hv Ta wapa Tov ’Eyeotaiwy, tov 5 
ETépow Kal ddoywrepa. 

5 See above, p. 138. 

* It is at this point that Nikias receives a most severe lecture at the 
hands of his own biographer (Plut. Nik. 14). It is perfectly true that, 
after Nikias had discharged his conscience in the assembly, he ought, when 
he was sent as general against bis will, to have done his duty as general. 
But it is hard to say woAAdms évapBAdva Kal rods cvvdpxovTas aiT@ Kai 
Ti akpiy diapbeipa Tov mpdgewv, GAN’ edOds See Tors moAeplows EupivTa Kai 
mpookeimevov édéyxew THY TUXHY emt TeV dywvev. This is perfectly true as 
between Nikias and Lamachos, not#at all true as between Nikias and 


Alkibiadés, who, at this stage, much better deserved to have a verb like 
pedAAovunay (Arist. Birds, 639) coined for him than Nikias himself. 
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their whole force; that was the object for which they 
were specially sent!. They would then formally call on 
the Segestans to perform their promise of finding pay for 
the whole army. If they could do so, they would then 
take counsel as to their further course. If things were 
otherwise, they would demand at least provisions for the 
sixty triremes for which the Segestans themselves had at 
first asked. They would then, either by force or by persua- 
sion, patch up some kind of reconciliation between Selinous 
and Segesta. This done, they would sail round the coasts 
of Sicily, displaying to each city the power of Athens, and 
her good will towards her allies *. Then, having done what 
they were specially sent to do, they would sail home. If, 
without any special danger or difficulty, any opportunity 
should arise either for giving any help to the Leontines or 
for winning over any cities to the Athenian alliance, that 
might be done. Only nothing was to be risked which 
would have to be done at Athenian cost or which might 
tend to Athenian damage. 

Alkibiadés next spoke his mind. The one object of 
Nikias was to keep his country, as far as he could, out of 
harm’s way, to bring home her precious fleet and those who 
sailed in it as soon and with as little loss as might be. 
The object of Alkibiadés was to do all that might be done, 
with such splendid means as they had at hand, to advance 
the reputation and influence of Athens, and his own. His 
counsel is not rash; it is hardly bold; it is the counsel 
of a diplomatist rather than that of a soldier. To the pro- 
posal of Nikias he answered that it would be shameful to 
set forth with such a power, and then simply to sail home 


1 Thue. vi. 47. 1; wAciv én SeAwotyta macy TH orpariG, ep’ Srrep padiora 
éméupOnoar. 

2 Ib.; émdeigavras pev rHv Suva Tis “A@nvaiwy médews, Snkwoavras Se 
THy és Tos piAous Kal <vppayous mpobvpiay, Mark the somewhat solemn 
phrase 4 T@v ’AOnvaiwy méAts (cf. vol. i. p. 371, note 4). 
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again without dog anything. He wished to form the cnav. vin. 
widest Athenian connexion in Sicily that might be, whether oie of 


with the further views that have been put into his mouth 
or no. Let them send heralds to all the Sikeliot cities to 
win them over to the Athenian alliance. Syracuse and 
Selinous were of course to be left out on such an errand. 
The work of persuasion was to begin with Messana, the 
most valuable of friends if her friendship could be had, 
the city on the strait that held the key of Sicily, and in 
whose haven even their great armada might ride at anchor}, 


Alkibiadés further showed that he understood the weak 


alllances ; 


point of Syracuse as fully as Hermokratés himself. The the Sikels. 


Athenians were to try to form alliances with the inde- 
pendent Sikels, and to persuade those who were subjects of 
Syracuse to revolt. From their alliance he looked both for 
provisions and for military help *.. When they knew what 
allies, Greek or barbarian, they might hope to win, then 
they were to attack both Syracuse and Selinous, unless 
indeed Syracuse would agree to the restoration of the 
Leontines, and unless Selinous would make peace with 
Segesta *. 


This counsel of Alkibiadés, it has been remarked with Position 


with re- 


somewhat of surprise, implies that he still looked on a gard to 


direct attack on Syracuse as a thing to be contemplated, 
but still a thing that might possibly be avoided*. But 
it must not be forgotten that the fleet had no direct orders 
to attack Syracuse. The commission given to its com- 
manders, as regards eastern Sicily, was to restore the 
Leontines. That commission was not likely to be carried 


1 Thue. vi. 48 ; év mépw yap padiora Kal rpocBorn eivat abrods THs XuceAias 
Kal Atpeva Kal épdppnaw TH oTparia ikavwratny écecOa. 

2 Tb. weipacOa kai rods SxeAovs Tovs pry dgicrava awd Ta Svpaxocioy, 
Tovs 5& pidous moretcOa, iva otrov Kai oTpariav Exwot. 

v , ~ > = * 4 e s > 

3 Ib. ; ovrws 75n Supaxovoas Kal Seduwovv7e eweKetpely, Tv wy ot pev Evye- 
oratos fupBaivwow, of 5¢ Acovtivous €or kaToKicew, 

* Grote, vii. 263. 


Syracuse. 
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out without the conquest or humiliation of Syracuse; but 
it implied that, before Syracuse was actually attacked, 
she should be called on to do the will of Athens of her 
own accord. From the purely military point of view, 
there can be no doubt that the wisest counsel was that of 
the third general, Lamachos. Nikias and Alkibiadés were 
statesmen and diplomatists as well as soldiers; each had a 
policy. Lamachos, as far as we can see, had no policy. 
For that very reason perhaps, he saw more clearly than 
either of his colleagues what, from the soldier’s point of 
view, was the right thing to do. Putting aside all 
diplomatic formalities, all possibilities that were mere 
possibilities, the practical business of the expedition 
was to attack Syracuse. The Leontines were to be re- 
stored, and there was not the slightest hope of restoring 
them by any other means. Syracuse was certainly not 
going to restore them unless constrained by force. To the 
practical military mind of Lamachos the one thing to be 
done was to make the attack on Syracuse, and the sooner 
it was made the better. The main point of all was to 
strike at once, while the enemy was still unprepared, while 
he was still perplexed and frightened at their coming. An 
invading army, he argues, is always most dreaded at its 
first coming ; the hope of victory is always greatest when 
the enemy is still looking out in fear for the attack. If 
the invader delays, those who are threatened begin to pluck 
up heart; they no longer fear him, and they will make a 
stouter resistance. Besides this, Lamachos added, many 
of the Syracusans, not fully believing that the Athenians 
were coming, would not yet have sought shelter in the city. 
They would be made prisoners in the open country, and 
their property or their ransoms would be useful resources 
in the case of a siege’. The other Sikeliot cities would 


1 Thue. vi. 49. 33 €oxopCopéevay adbtav tiv orpatidy ovK daropnoew 
XPNPATwY, Iv mpds TH WOAEL KpaTovoa KabiCnTa. 
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be best won by bold and successful operations against cuar. vin. 
Syracuse. They would choose the alliance of Athens, and 
would no longer wait to see which side had the better. 
The forsaken site which had once been the Hyblaian 
Megara, at no great distance from Syracuse either by land 
or water, should be chosen as the head-quarters of the 
Athenian fleet 1. 

The wisdom of this counsel cannot be doubted ; it was 
conceived in that spirit of clear-sighted daring which is 
so often the highest prudence. Happily the gods who 
watched over Syracuse stepped in to keep the wise words 
of Lamachos from convincing the minds of his colleagues. 
His counsel was far too bold for Nikias, and it would 
allow Alkibiadés no opportunity for the display of those 
diplomatic gifts which there is no doubt that he really 
possessed in large measure. The personal position of Position 
the general who had last spoken was widely different ee of 
from that of either of his colleagues. In a direct attack Leech 
on Syracuse by force of arms the hero Lamachos? was 
likely to be the foremost captain of the three. But Lama- 
chos was captain and hero, and nothing more ; out of the 
camp he was nobody. A man of no political weight, capable 
of being caricatured as a needy and greedy swash-buckler °*, 
so poor, it was said, perhaps jestingly, that, whenever he 


1 Thue. vi. 49. 4; vavoTaOpov énavaxwpyaaytas Kat epoppicbevtas Meyapa 
€pn Xprvar moveicOat, a HV Epnua, anéxovTa Supakovoay ove wAovY TOA OUTE 
685v. Cf. vi.g4.1. See Arnold’s note here and vol. i. p. 387, ii. pp. 132, 499. 

? He is addressed in mockery in the Acharnians, 549 ; 

@® Adpay’ tipws, Tay Adpav Kal TaY AdxXwY. 
But the dead Lamachos gets the name in all seriousness in Frogs, 1039 ; 
GAN GddXous Tol ToAAOds ayabods, av Av Kal Aduayxos Tpws. 

There is, also after his death, a respectful reference to his mother, but 
without her name, in Thesm. 840. 

’ So in many places in the Acharnians, as 565 et seqq., 594, 614, 619, 
1069 et seqq. There must have been some special joke about the Gorgdn 
on his shield, which comes over and over again, and in 1131 gives him 
a patronymic Adpayos 6 Topyacov. Are we to believe with Siivern (Birds, 
p- 47) that Lamachos with his crest is Epops ? 

VOL. III. L 
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was chosen general, he had to ask the assembly for a little 
money to buy clothes and shoes1, the best soldier in the 
camp had not, even in the camp, the same influence as the 
two wealthy statesmen who were his colleagues. His 
keen eye for a military advantage did not, with soldiers 
who had not ceased to be citizens, go for so much as the 
mild virtues and irreproachable behaviour of Nikias or as 
the versatile brilliancy of Alkibiadés. The worse reason 
therefore prevailed in the Athenian military counsels, the 
worst reason indeed of all three. When Lamachos could 
not convince his colleagues, he shrank from the timid 
plans of Nikias, and gave his vote in favour of the counsel 
of Alkibiadés. It was a memorable vote. Had he joined 
the side of Nikias, he would have saved Sicily without 
destroying Athens. By going over to Alkibiadés, he 
saved Sicily, and destroyed Athens as well. It was the 
natural vote for a man of action who could not carry out 
his own wiser scheme. But the effect of it was ruin to the 
errand on which he was sent. Instead of the attack by 
land and sea which might have ended the war at one 
stroke, time was wasted; the strength of the armament 
was frittered away; the Syracusans were taught to cast 
away their fears, and to look on the Athenians as foes 
who dared not attack them. 


We have no glimpses within the walls of Syracuse just 


1 Plut. Nik. 15; 6 5& Adyaxos jv pev avipwins Kal Sixaros avijp Kal TH 
xeEtpl Xpwpevos apedas Kara Tas paxas, Tévyns 5 ToToUTOV Kal ALTs GaTE Kad’ 
éxdoTny otpatnyiav amodoyitecbat Trois ’AOnvaiows puxpoy apyup.ov eis EoOnTAa 
kal kpnnidas €avt@. (Was then the Gorgon-shield supplied by the state to 
a Thés?) Alk. 21; 6 yap Adpaxos jv pev TodepKds Kal avbpwons, agiwpa 5° 
ov mpoony ovd’ dykos aiT@ Sia tiv meviav. This in Nik. 15 he contrasts 
with the influence which Nikias drew from his wealth. In Nik. 12 he 
speaks of the rpadérns of Lamachos. ‘lian (Var. Hist. ii, 24), says generally 
mevéatarot éyévovTo of apiora TY “EAAnYwy, and gives a list, which takes 
in Lamachos in company with Aristeides, Phokién, Epaminéndas, and 
Sékratés, as also Pelopidas, who should not be there. 
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at this moment; but we may be sure that Hermokratés at cmap. viv. 
least breathed more freely when he heard the decision to 
which the Athenian commanders had come. Alkibiadés now 
had things his own way. He began his diplomatic task, Alkibiadés 


at Mes- 


as he had proposed, by crossing the strait in his own ship gana - 


to Messana. He was heard in the Messanian assembly, 

inviting Messana to make common cause with Athens. 

The party that was just then uppermost in the ever- 

shiftmg politics of Messana was not inclined to decisive 
measures either way. The alliance was declined; the Ee 
Athenians were refused admission into the city, but were 
offered a market outside the walls!. Having thus failed 
in his first attempt, an attempt to which he attached 
special importance, Alkibiadés went back to Rhégion. His 
next attempt had better luck. Two of the generals— 
himself and Lamachos ?—with sixty ships, left their col- 
league with the rest of the fleet at Rhégion. They sailed 
along the coast to Naxos, then the first Greek city that 
they would come to after leaving the strait. The Naxians, Naxos 
kinsfolk of the Leontines, received the champion of Leon- ee 
tinoi gladly?.. Having at last gained one ally, the Athe- 

nian generals went on to seek another at Katané. Here 

they might look for the same working of Chalkidian 
sympathies as at Naxos. There was a party in Katané 
which was friendly to Syracuse *, and the magistrates of 

the year must have belonged to it. Their answer was un- Katané 
favourable ; the Athenians went away empty from Katané, en 
and passed the night off the mouth of the river Térias, the 
stream that flows near Leontinoi. They were near the 
range of their immediate errand. So near to Syracuse 
Lamachos must have yearned to strike a decisive blow. 


1 Thue. vi. 50. 1; wéAe pev dy ob Sé~acba, dyopdy & efw mapéfev. 
2 Ib. 3; Nafiov defapevwy 7H wéAC. 
3 Ib.; évpoay yap aité& avdpes Ta Svpaxociav Bovddpeva. We shall 
presently see who these were. 
L 2 
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cuap. vit. But the fates were on the side of Syracuse. The threat- 


Athenian 
ships in 

the Great 
Harbour. 


Their pro- 
clamation 
to the 

Leontines. 


ened city was to have every warning, every means of 
making herself ready, to withstand any blow that might 
be struck. 

In the step which was taken the next day we see the 
true spirit of Alkibiadés. No blow was to be struck, but 
a striking piece of bravado was to be wrought. The Syra- 
cusans were to be given their chance of repenting at the 
last moment, and the chance was to be given them in a 
stately and impressive fashion. It must be remembered 
that Athens and Syracuse were still not strictly speaking 
at war. There was still a chance that the Syracusans 
might even now do justice to Leontinoi. Even according 
to the plan of Lamachos, some formal notice must have 
been given to Syracuse, even though an instant refusal 
was followed by an instant assault. But besides this last 
effort of formal diplomacy, it was expedient to take a survey 
of the enemy’s position, to judge what Syracuse and her 
strength really was, and above all to find out how she 
stood in the matter of ships. Did the Great Harbour con- 
tain any Syracusan fleet drawn up on shore on that part 
of its coast which served as the inner dock of the Syra- 
cusan war-ships!? The sixty Athenian ships therefore set 
forth from the mouth of the Térias. They sailed along 
the coast in single column by the site of Megara and the 
peninsula of Thapsos; they skirted the eastern cliffs of 
Achradina and the eastern side of Ortygia itself, a sight of 
wonder, perhaps still of fear, to all Syracuse. At the 
mouth of the Great Harbour they halted ; the wide opening 
must have been feebly guarded or not at all. Ten ships 
were sent in advance into the harbour; from one of them, 
from that, we may believe, which held Alkibiadés, the 


1 Thue. vi. 50.4; déxa 5¢ Tay vey mpovTEppay és TOY peyav ALpéva TAEDCAL 
Te Kal KatacKkepacba ei tT vavTiKdy éoTt KaGEAKVopEVoY. On the docks 
in the Great Harbour see Appendix XVI. 
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herald of Athens made his solemn proclamation. ‘ The cuar. ym. 


Athenians have come to restore their allies and kinsfolk 
the Leontines to their own land ; let then the Leontines 
who are now in Syracuse come forth without fear to their 
friends and benefactors the Athenians 1.7” None came forth ; 
no answer was made. It is to be supposed that silence 
was looked on as equivalent to the refusal of all Athenian 
demands; the Leontines were held to be forcibly hindered 
from accepting any Athenian offers. Now at least Syra- 
cuse and Athens were openly at war. 


The ten Athenian ships had sailed into the Great Har- Exami- 


: : nati 
bour of Syracuse without resistance. There was clearly ‘4. 


no Syracusan fleet ready to resist them, nor were there }#bour. 


any ships to be seen drawn up in the docks. The 
Athenians sailed about as they pleased, making their ob- 
servations on the city, the harbour, and the coast, and 
considering what would be the fittest points to occupy 
when they should come again with a serious purpose ®*. 
But before they sailed out again, the first blow in the 
great Athenian expedition to Sicily was struck. One of 
the cheering oracles which had come before its starting 
was fulfilled in an unexpected sort. It would seem that the 
only Syracusan vessel which the ten Athenian ships found 
afloat in the Great Harbour was one which was making the 
very short voyage from the coast by the Olympieion to the 


island of Ortygia. It fell into the hands of the invaders, “ All the 


Syra- 


who were doubtless hard by the pot of Daskoén, which cusans” 


was presently to be their first foothold on Syracusan soil ®, * 


1 Thue. vi. 50.43 «npifta dnd TOv vedy mpoomAcvaavtas bre "APnvaio 
jjxovar Acovrivous és tiv Eavta@y Karo.coovTes kara fvppaxiay Kal fuyyévevay’ 
tods obv dvras ey Svpaxovoas Acovtivwy ws mapa pidous Kai evepyéras 
’A@nvalous dde@s dmeéva. Cf. Plut. Nik. 14. 

2 Ib. ; watecnépavro rhv re néAw Kal Tovs Atpévas Kal Ta mepl THY Xepay, 
ef Hs avTots dpywpévors moAEuNTEa Hv. 

° As we shall see presently, this was emphatically one of the places where 
TOAEUNTEG FV. 
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cHap. vi. It was found to bear the tables which contained the re- 


gister of the citizens of Syracuse arranged in their tribes. 
These were perhaps kept in the temple of Olympian Zeus ; 
at any rate they were there at this moment. They had 
been sent for to the city in order to call out those who 
were liable to military service’, The prize was hardly a 
lucky one. The prophets gave out that this was the fulfil- 
ment of the saying which had caused so much delight at 
the sailing of the fleet. The Athenians were to take all 
the Syracusans, and now they had taken them’. After 
this exploit, and after examining the Lesser Harbour in 
the same sort as they had already examined the Greater %, 
the sixty ships sailed back, not to their station of the 
night before, but straight to the haven of Katané. 

Our first impression certainly is that nothing could be 
more unwise, more opposed to the sound instinct of Lama- 
chos, than thus to show a part of the Athenian force to 
the Syracusans, but only to show it and then go away 
again. Nothing was more likely to rid the Syracusans of 
all feelings of surprise and dread, and to give them that 
kind of famiharity with the invading armament which was 
sure to lead to contempt*. Yet this voyage and return 

1 Plut. Nik. 14; AapBavovcr vady modepiay cavidas KopiCovoay, eis as 
dmeypapovTo kata pudds abrovds of Supakovoto. Keipevar 8 adrwbev THs wéAEwS 
év tep@ Ards "OAvpniov TéTe mpds éféracw Kal KaTdAoyov TOy év HALkKia peTeE- 
méppOnoay. See vol. i, p. 361. I am more inclined than I was then to look 
on the Olympieion as the permanent dwelling-place of this register. If so, 
the very strangeness of the choice shows that it must have been owing to 
some very ancient tradition. Still I do not see that it proves that 
Polichna was the oldest Syrakousa, But see Holm, G.S. i. 125, 388. 

2 Tb.; ws oty ind Tay “AOnvaiay adotvaa mpos Tois oTpaTnyous éxouicOnoay 
Kal 70 TAROV0s WHOn THY dvopaTwy, 7xXOécOnoay of pavTeLs, uN TOTE Apa TO 
xXpeay evtadOa Tov Xpnopovd TeEpaivor, A€yovTes ws ’AOnvator AnYorvrar Supa- 
Kovoious aravtas. See above, p. 106, I think this must be the right 
place for the story. Plutarch however has another version according to 
which the oracle was fulfilled—it is hard to see how—«xaé’ dv xpdvov 
dnoxreivas Aiwva Kaddimmos 6 “AOnvaios €oxe Supakovcas. 


’ This is implied in the words Tods Arpévas in note 2, p. 149. 
* See above, p. 144. Grote, vii. 265. 
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seem, in some way not fully explained, to have had an cmap. wi. 
effect at Katané which was distinctly favourable to Athens. Pipes 
The magistrates of Katané and the mass of the people Katané. 
were clearly not of the same mind. When the Athenian 

fleet had appeared unexpectedly at Katané, the magistrates 

had declined all dealings with the Athenians. Since then 

an assembly had been held, and its vote was less unfa- 
vourable. Admission was to be refused to any Athenians 

except the generals, but the generals might come and 
address the Katanaian assembly, if they thought good ?. 

This was meeting the Athenian advances half-way. The Alkibiadés 


: ae - inthe 
generals went in accordingly, and Alkibiadés began his Katanaian 


speech. A strange accident did more for Athens than his *S°""!Y. 


eloquence. Some of the Athenian soldiers had come on 
land, though they had not entered the city. They seem, 
whether from mere curiosity or with any further purpose, 
to have been examining the walls. They found a postern 
which had been walled up. But the work was so slightly 
done as to be no hindrance, above all while all Katané was 
listening to the famous Athenian. They made their way in, 
and showed themselves in the agora®. The ancient city 
is so faintly represented in modern Catania that we cannot 
call up the scene as we can call up the events which hap- 


pened in the agora of Syracuse. But we can see that, while The 
; : Athenis 
the debate was still going on, before the vote had been aoe 


come in. 


1 Thue. vi. 51. 13 €xxAnolas yevouevns Tiv pev orpatidy ovK ed€xXoVTO Oi 
Karavaiot, Tous 5& otpatnyovs éoeAGdvTas éxédrevov, et Tt BovAovTat, eimeiv. 
This makes it plain that the more unfriendly action mentioned above, 
p- 147, was the provisional action of an unfriendly magistracy. Now the 
assembly is called, and the people can speak its mind. 

2 Ib.; trav év 7H mode mpds Ti exKAngiay TeTpappévay, of oTpaT@rat 
muAida Twa év@Kodounpuevny Kaxas €daBov biedOdvres Kai EaedrBdvres Tyydpacov 
eis TH TOA. On Fyydpa¢ov see Arnold’s note. Polyainos (i. 40. 4) makes 
a)l this planned by Alkibiadés; 7a@v 5€ (Karavaiwy] emTpepavrwy Kai OedvTwv 
és éxxdnolav, ovvérager boa Tav TeLXav Hoav TASES evpKodounpévar Gab pws, 
tavras éfeAdvras ciaw napedOciv. Frontinus (iii. 2. 4), as Arnold notices, 
further transfers the story to an imaginary siege of Akragas, 


CHAP. VIII. 


Unsuccess- 
ful attempt 
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taken whether Katané should become the friend of Athens 
or not, Athenians in arms were present in the assembly. 
They simply showed themselves and no more; but their 
presence was enough. Its effect was to allow a free vote 
on the part of the Katanaian friends of Athens. The 
partisans of Syracuse, a small body, after all, seeing 
Athenian soldiers within the walls, left the city in fear}, 
The remainder of the Katanaian people then passed a vote 
accepting the Athenian alliance, and inviting the rest of 
the Athenian force to come and make Katané their head- 
quarters ”. 

A valuable ally was thus gained. The Athenians had 
now a station much nearer to Syracuse than Rhégion or 
even than Naxos, a station from which the long hill of 
Syracuse may be clearly seen. But even after the accession 
ot two Sikeliot cities, Nikias and Alkibiadés were not pre- 
pared to strike any decisive blow. A report came from 
Kamarina that, if the Athenians appeared before that city, 
it would join their alliance. Further news came that the 
Syracusans were busy manning a fleet®. The whole 
Athenian fleet accordingly sailed from Katané. To go 
thence to Kamarina, it was needful again to sail by Syra- 
cuse, and to make the Syracusans familiar with the sight 
of the whole fleet going to and fro. The Athenian ships 


1 Thue. vi. 51. 2; of wey Ta THY Svpaxociwy ppovotytes, ws eldov 7d 
oTpaTevpa evdov, evOds Tepidecis yevopevor breeMAOOV, 0 TOAAOL TLVeES. 

* Th. ; of 5€ GAA e~npicayTd Te Evppaxiay Tois “AOnvaios, at TO adAO 
oTparevpa éxeAevov ék “Pyyiov xopifev. The confusion that Diodéros 
(xiii. 4) makes at this stage is wonderful; “Axpayaytiva: piv ovv Kal 
Nafta cuppaxnoey epacay A@nvaios* Kapapivatar 5é rai Meconvior Ty pev 
cipnyny afew wmodrCynoav Tas be brép THs cuppaxias anoxpiaes dveBadovTo* 
‘Ipepaio 5¢ kat Seduvovvtior, mpds S& rovTos TeA@or kal Karavaion, cvvayw- 
vieioOat Tois Supakovaias énnyyeikavto. Then comes the discovery of the 
poverty of Segesta; then the entry into Katané, told much as in Thucy- 
dides. About Akragas we should really like to know something; but it 
is only later that we begin to trace its course. 

5 Ib. 52.15 éonyyéAdero 5€ abrois Ex Te Kapapivys ws ei CADE, mpoo xwpoiev 
av, Kal Ort Supaxdotor TAnpovar vavTiKdv. 
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not only sailed by Syracuse; they sailed again to Syracuse. cuar. vit. 


They went on another visit of inspection, in which they 
found that no naval preparations were making. Then 
they sailed round Pachynos, and reached Kamarina. There 
they drew up by the shore, and sent a herald up to the 
city, calling on the men of Kamarina to join their alliance. 
The answer given—whether by the magistrates on their 
own authority or by a suddenly called assembly—was that 
the people of Kamarina were bound by treaty—the old 
treaty of Gela, it would seem—to receive a single Athenian 





ship, but no more, unless at their own request *. The in- 
vaders of Sicily had thus to go away empty from Kama- 
rina, as they had gone away empty from Messana*. On 
their way back they had their first experience of those 
Sikeliot horsemen who, as Nikias had warned them, were 
so likely to keep them out of the island. The army, or 
some part of it, landed at some unnamed point of the 
Syracusan territory. They were wandering im search of 
plunder, when the Syracusan horsemen and light-armed 
came to the defence of their lands. They slew some of 
the scattered spoilers ; the rest went back to their ships. 


Had the counsel of Nikias been followed, the fleet 
might by this time have been on its way back to Athens, 
bearing peace, with or without honour. Had the counsel 
of Lamachos been followed, the Athenians might by this 
time have taken all the Syracusans in another sense from 


The 
Athenians 
defeated 
ina 
skirmish. 


that in which the oracle had been fulfilled. Under the Effects 


of the 


guidance of Alkibiadés, they had won two allies; they policy. of 


had failed to win two others ; they had carried off a Syr 
cusan official document. Moreover they had taught the 


1 Thue. vi. 52. 1.; mp@rov piv én Supaxovcas: Kal ovdev ebpov vavriedy 
mAnpovpevov. 

2 Ib.; of & obk edéxovro, A€youtes apiar Ta bpmia eivar pug vnt KaTaTAEdv- 
tay ’AOnvaiwy déxecOat, Hv pr) avTol mA€ious peTaTéuToOLW. 

3 Ib. ; dmpaxrot 5& yevopevan amémdcov. 


a- Alkibiadeés. 
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cnap, vit. Syracusans to think lightly of the Athenian force, as’ they 


His recall. 


His action 
against 
Athens. 


saw it go harmlessly to and fro. They had moreover been 
defeated in the first action of the war, a mere skirmish 
indeed, but, to say the least, an unlucky beginning. But 
of Alkibiadés as a commander the great fleet that had 
sailed to the invasion of Sicily was to see no more. They 
were indeed presently to feel full bitterly what he could do 
as an enemy. On his return to Katané, he found the Sala- 
minian trireme, one of the official vessels of the Athenian 
commonwealth, waiting for him. She brought orders for 


-him and for some other persons who were serving in the 


army to come home and take their trial on a charge of 
impiety. The long and striking tale of the internal history 
of Athens after the fleet had sailed, the informations, the 
prosecutions, the false witnesses, concern not Sicily directly. 
They touch our story only so far as they put an end to the 
action of Alkibiadés against Syracuse as an Athenian com- 
mander, and led to his action on behalf of Syracuse as the 
adviser of the Peloponnesian enemies of Athens. He set 
out for Athens ; but he escaped on the way, having dealt 
one blow against his country on the road‘. We next hear 
of him in the Peloponnesian congress at Sparta. There 
he sets forth, with all the malignant zeal of. a traitor, how 
his own city might be weakened and her enterprise in 
Sicily brought to nought *. Indirectly he worked as no 
other man did for Syracuse and Sicily; personally he con- 
cerns us no more. The course of the invading force is left 
for the present to Nikias and Lamachos, to the skill and 
daring of the hero, paralysed by the superior authority of 
a general who could put no heart into the work on which 
he was sent. | 


As long as Alkibiadés was the leading spirit of the 


1 See vi. 74.1. We-shall come to this presently. 
? Thue. vi. 88.9; Plut. Alk, 23. 
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invading army, Western Sicily seems to have wholly cuav. yu. 
passed out of the Athenian reckoning. Nikias, if he was 

driven to do anything at all, was more inclined to do it in 

that quarter than in the more dangerous neighbourhood of 
Syracuse. He had more definite instructions about Selinous 

and Segesta than he had about Syracuse and Leontinoi. 

An attempt was therefore now made to carry out his ori- 

ginal plan. While the Syracusans were left to strengthen The Athe- 
themselves, and to boast that the Athenians had shrunk Wesisch 
from attacking them, the whole force of Athens sailed off *"Y- 

to Segesta. The fleet and army were parted into two 
divisions, each general taking one by lot !; but they sailed 
together. Their objects are described as being to find out 
whether Segesta could even now supply them with money, 

to inquire into the state of things at Selinous, and—some- 

what late it might seem—to learn the points of quarrel 
between the Selinuntines whom they had come to attack and 

the Segestans whom they had come to defend *.  Selinous 

they seem never to have reached or gone near to; towards 

Segesta or its distant haven they sailed along the north 

coast of Sicily. Their first attempt was to win to their Failure at 
alliance the one Greek city on that coast, solitary Himera®. a 
They found no welcome, and they sailed on. Their course 

must have led them by Solous and Panormos; but of the 

line taken by the Pheenician cities of Sicily or their 
mistress Carthage we hear not a word. One thing is 

plain; nothing had come of Hermokratés’ suggestion of an 

alliance between Syracuse and Carthage, of subsidies to be 

paid by Carthage to Syracuse. It was among the other 


1 Thue. vi. 62. 1; dv0 pépn morqoavres Tod orpatedpatos, Kal axdv 
ExGTEpoOS. 

2 Ib. ; xarackévacOa 8 al Tov SeAwovvriay 7a rpaypara Kal Ta didpopa 
padety ra mpos "Eyeoraious. 

° Ib. 2; ‘Iuépay frep pévn ev rovrw TO pepe THs Suedlas ‘EAAds mds 
éorit. Kalé Akté therefore counted as Sikel. We see further that Thucy- 
dides wrote this before the destruction of Himera in B.c. 408. 
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cuap. vit. barbarians of the island that the power of Athens was 


Taking of 
Hykkara. 
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Katané. 
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Segesta ; 


just now most active. When the fleet had passed Panormos, 
it presently came to the Sikan fishing-town of Hykkara !. 
By this time some horsemen from Segesta had come to 
meet their friends. It was from them doubtless that the 
Athenians learned that the people of Hykkara were 
enemies of Segesta. The friends of Segesta made a prize 
of them. The town was stormed by the Athenian and 
Segestan force, and the inhabitants were made slaves. The 
same kind of bargain was made which was made in after 
days between Rome and Aitélia for the sacking of Aigina 
and other Greek towns. The Athenians carried off the 
moveable goods, among which the human spoil seems to 
have been the most valuable part. The town and its terri- 
tory were given over to Segesta, which had representatives 
there to accept the gift ?. 

At this point the land and the sea force divided. The land 
force marched back to Katané through the Sikel country. 
This is all that we hear; we should be glad indeed to know 
some details of such an armed journey through the heart 
of Sicily. From what followed we should expect that the 
enemies of Syracuse would be welcome in most places, but 
that the feeling would not be the same everywhere. The mass 
of the fleet too sailed back to Katané; it was loaded with 
the whole population of Hykkara, who were to be disposed 
of in the slave-market of Katané,. Nikias meanwhile, 
doubtless with a few ships, sailed on to the haven of 
Segesta, and thence went up to the city. We are point- 
edly told that he did business there*. What reports he 
heard of the affairs of Selinous we are not told; certainly 

1 Thue. vi. 62. 3; év7@ mapamAw aipodaw “Yxxapa, médAtcpa Scxavixoy pey, 
’Eyeotaios 5& mwoA€mov* Av 5¢ mapaGadacacibiiov. Plutarch, Nik. 15, calls it 
BapBapixoy xwpiov. See vol. i. pp. 119, 282. 

2 Ib.; dvipanodicavres tiv moAw mapédocay ‘Eyeoralos, TapeyévovTo yap 


avtav innjs. Cf. Hist. Fed. Gov. i. p. 582. 
8 Ib. 43 7TaAAa xpnyatioas kal AaBov TaAavTa TpiakovTa. 
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nothing was done in the way of warfare, and we hear of cnar. yu. 
nothing in the way of diplomacy. But the Athenian he takes 
general took away from Segesta the thirty talents of aoa. 
which we have already heard; their surrender must have 

left the hoard of the Elymian city altogether empty. A 

much larger revenue was made out of the captives of Hyk- 

kara. In all matters touching slaves and slave-dealing 

Nikias was an expert. It startles us a little when we read 

that a large part of the wealth of the most devout and 
respectable gentleman in Athens came from the gang of 

slaves whom he let out to work in the silver-mines!. The Sale of the 
human plunder of Hykkara was doubtless sold to the best ee 
advantage ; part of it, we shall afterwards find, passed into 

the hands of officers and soldiers in the Athenian army’, 

The whole sale brought in a hundred and twenty talents, 

four times as much as the remaining’ store of the com- 
monwealth of Segesta. But could men have divined the 

future of one, perhaps two, of those captives, the price 

might have been higher. The women of Hykkara must 

surely have vied in beauty with their neighbours on Eryx 

whose reputation still abides. Perhaps it was not confined 

to Hykkara, but was shared by the whole Sikan nation. 

Some make the famous courtesan who bore the name of Lais. 
Lais to have been part of the spoil of Nikias, but at an 

age when she may not have fetched a higher price than an 

average child®, A lucky Corinthian bought her, perhaps 


1 Plut. Nik. 4; 7AqOo0s dvipandiav éErpepev aité&c Kai THs ovcias & 
dpyupiy 7d mAcioroy eixev. According to Xenophén, Mem. ii. 5, 2, he 
bought his overseer for a talent. See Grote, vi. 390. 

2 Thue. vi. 62. 4; Tavipdroda arédocay, kal éyévovro ef airav eixoct Kai 
éxarov TaéAavra. See Arnold’s note, and Grote, vii. 295. Whatever is to 
be made out of dwé5ocay or dnédov7o, Thirlwall, iii. 396, it is plain that they 
were not, as Grote thinks, ransomed, but sold. For, as Mr. Jowett (Thue. 
ii. 377) remarks, we hear of the dvdpamoda ‘Yxxapied again in vii. 13. 2. 
Moreover, who was there to ransom them ? 

$ Plut. Nik. 15; Sev Aéyera Kal Aaida riy éraipay er Kbpny ey Tots 
aixpodwros mpabeicay eis MeAonévyncoy KomoOjva, See Appendix X. 
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cuar. vi. not in the market of Katané. Some to be sure, still keeping 


Athenian 
mission 
to the 
northern 
Sikels. 


within the Sikan fold, bring Lais, not from Hykkara but 
from Krastos. But then Timandra, the mistress of Alki- 
biadés in his last days, is in other accounts brought from 
Hykkara also. The matter has been debated at length by 
more than one grave scholar! ; it is perhaps more interest- 
ing to learn that Lais, under the name of the Fair One of 
Hykkara, has become a heroine of popular romance on her 
own shores”. 

The fleet and army were now again gathered at Katané, 
with a much richer military chest than they had had a 
short time before, but with no greater stock of military 
glory than could be got out of the takmg of a single 
Sikan town. But there was still something to be done, 
though only in the barbarian department. The fleet, or 
part of it, was sent again to the north coast of Sicily®. 
On its voyage from Hykkara to Katané the commercial 
business in hand had forbidden either warfare or diplomacy 
in the places which it sailed by. The present mission was 
to the Sikel allies of Athens. Nowhere should we have 
been better pleased with a full geographical description. 
Among the Sikel places on the north coast were Cepha- 
leedium and Kalé Akté, if the largely hellenized foundation 
of Ducetius is to count as Sikel. Not far off was King 
Archénidés of Herbita, the friend of Ducetius, whom we 
know to have been a firm ally of Athens, but of whose 
actions in that character we get no details*. For strictly 


1 See Holm, G.S. ii. 410, and Appendix X. 

2 See Appendix X. 

5 Thue. vi. 62. 5. The slaves are sold at Katané, cai és rots Tay 
Sicedav vppaxous wepiémAevcavy. This can mean none but the Sikels of 
the north coast ; of their southern fellows we shall hear more presently. 
So Holm, ii. 411. 

* See vol. ii. p. 381. Thue. vii. 1. 4; “Apxovidns... 6s Tay TabTn 
Siedav Baoirtevav tway, kal dv ovK advvaros, Tots ’AOnvaiois pidos jr. 
There is a little difficulty in the geography, as rav7n seems to refer to 
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Sicilian history the dealings of Athens with these native 
powers have an interest which they could not be expected to 
have either for Thucydides himself or for his modern com- 
mentators. Their eyes are naturally fixed on the greater 
struggle whose history just at this moment Nikias con- 
trived to make more barren still. Just now there is no- 
thing to tell at Syracuse. But we do know the object, 
though not the result, of this mission to the friendly 
Sikels. They were asked to send a contingent to the 
Athenian army?!., One at least of the inland Sikel towns 
was hostile ; it may have had no love for Katané or for the 
friends of Katané. One half of the Athenian force went 
to besiege one of the chief seats of Sikel religion, the holy 
city of the Galeatic Hybla. The akropolis on the isolated 
hill was strong; the defence must have been valiant ; for 
the besiegers had to withdraw in confessed failure*. And 
so the season of warfare ended; a memorable summer, 
which, if Lamachos had had his will, would long before 
this have seen either the full success of the Athenian 
schemes or their utter failure in their first stage. Next to 
full success, utter failure would have been the best fate for 
Athens. Watching the strife from within the walls of 
Syracuse, we may rejoice that no such risk ever was run. 
But even an enemy may feel a kind of abstract wrath at 
the utter waste of means and opportunities. As it was, 
nothing had been done on the Athenian side but to fritter 
away on this and that petty enterprise the strength and 
reputation of the greatest armament that Greece had ever 
places nearer to Gela than Herbita. But there may be another ex- 
planation. 

1 Thue. vi. 62. 5; orpariay Kedevovtes méumev. On xKedevovTes see 
vol. ii. pp. 511, 512. 

2 Ib.; 7H Te jyuceia ris éavra@y FAOov emt “LBArav tiv Tedcarw, wodepiay 
ovaay, kal ovx efAov. See vol. i. pp. 160-162, 516. We shall hear of the 
town again in vi. 94. 3. See also vol. ii. p. 365. Its mention then falls 


in with its mention now. At both times itis hostile to the enemies of 
Syracuse. 
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cuap. vir.seen. What would one not give for a true record of the 


Winter, 
415-414. 


Athenian 
plans for 


the spring. 


Hope and 
eagerness 
at Syra- 
cuse. 


inner thoughts of the hero Lamachos, or even for an exact 
notice of his personal share in all these doings ? 


The winter followed. Reading the tale in Syracuse, on 
some bright day of the Sicilian winter, one wonders to 
find that season so often spoken of as the sabbath of the 
military year. One is tempted rather to think that the 
winter was the only time in which the toils of warfare 
could have been gone through. But the Sicilian winter 
has cold and rainy, as well as bright and sultry days; the 
east wind is powerful in Ortygia, and the swampy ground 
of Syrak6 and Lysimeleia can sometimes put on the likeness 
of a lake. But in that particular winter it does seem to 
have been felt on both sides that something might be done. 
The Athenians sat down at Katané to make ready for an 
attack on Syracuse. When we come to what follows, this 
seems to mean an attack to be made at some time sooner 
than the next spring. Still we ask whether the mighty 
preparations which had been made before the fleet set out, 
the preparations which were to make the Athenian force, 
from the first moment of its landing, independent of all 
Sicilian help 1, had thus far gone for nothing. In Syracuse, 
at all events, men were eager for speedy action of some 
kind. They would no longer wait for the Athenians to 
attack ; they would go themselves and strike the first 
blow. Things had indeed turned out as Lamachos had 
foretold. The Athenian power no longer struck fear into 
men’s minds. The Syracusans had become familiar with 
the sight of Athenian triremes sailing by their coasts, sail- 
ing into their harbour, and then going away like harmless 


1 See above, p. 103. 

2 Thue. vi. 63. 1; Tod 8 émyyvopevov xeypuadvos evOds Tijv Epodoy oi 
*AOnvaio. ent Supakovoas mapeoKevaovro, oi 5& Supaxdcio Kai avtol ws 
én exetvous iby TEs. 
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merchantmen. Their spirits rose each day, as the invaders crap. vus. 


altogether forsook their side of Sicily, and sailed to and 
fro along distant coasts4. When the news came of the 
last action of the summer, how the force that had shrunk 
from attacking Syracuse had failed in attacking Hybla, 
how the enemy had gone back quietly to rest at Katané, 
Syracusan confidence rose to its height?. The people, in 
all the strength of a people’s hopes, called on their generals 
to lead them forth to Katané, that they might assail the 


foes who feared to assail them’. The generals had too Mockery 


: sie bake f th 
much wisdom for this piece of rashness; but the Syracusan Branden 


horsemen who were sent out to reconnoitre* were bold boremen: 


enough to ride up many times to the Athenian camp by 
Katané, and to jeer at the invaders of Sicily. Had the 
Athenians, they asked, given up all thoughts of restoring 
the Leontines to their own territory? Did they purpose 
instead to sit down quietly as colonists in a strange land, 
perhaps to enlarge the population of friendly Katané with 
a new settlement of citizens °? 


It was seemingly these taunts which at last stirred up 
the Athenian generals—that is, which stirred up Nikias ; 


! Thue. vi. 63. 2; ée:51) yap adrois mpos Tov mp@rov poBov Kal tiv mpoobokiav 
oi “A@nvaio: ovk evOds emexewTOoO, KaTa TE TIY HuEepay ExdoTnY mpolovaay ave- 
Oapoouvy Kat éned2) TA€ovTES Ta TE ETeKELVA THS SiKEAlas TOAD and opav 
épaivovTo. 

2 Ib.; ee?) .. . nal mpos riv “YRdAav édOdvTes Kal Twepdcayres odx eidov 
Bia €r mAéov Kateppdvnoay. Plutarch (Nik. 15) seems to follow; he de- 
scribes Nikias as carrying Lamachos about —dyov tp’ éavtd orparny- 
kwTepov dvra—delaying, ard wasting time ; mp@rov pév dmwrdtw Tay ToAE- 
ploy éxmepitrA€wy ZieAlay Odpoos Cdwxev avitois, éraTa tpooBarday “LTBAp 
modixviw pukp@ Kal mply Edeiv dmoords Komudy KaTeppov7Py. But did not 
Plutarch despise Hybla a little more than Thucydides did ? 

8 Ib.; itiovy robs orpatnyors, oioy 51) dxAos pret Oaponoas moveiv, ayew 
opas én Karavny, érecdi) ov éxetvor ep EavTods Epxovrat. 

4 Ib. ; inmijs mpoceAadvortes del KaTacKora THY Supaxociav. 

5 Ib. épvBpiov dddAa te Kal €i fvvoknoovres cpicwv adtol wadAov Frovev ev 
7H GAAoTpia H Acovtivous eis Tiv oixeiay Karoxwdvres. Plut. Nik. 16; 
Katavaiois svvoixycovres 7) Acovtivous kaTouovyTes TKouct. 
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cuap. vit. for Lamachos surely needed no stirrmg—to do something, 
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winter as it was. The war between Athens and Syracuse 
now begins. Or, more truly, both Athenians and Syra- 
eusans do a little military practice, and take one another’s 
measure before the war really does begin. The first stage 
of the war—it does not as yet become a siege—has more 
likeness to a book or two of the Ihad than to the deadly 
warfare, carried on with all the military skill of the age, 
which we come to somewhat later. The Athenians sail 
into the Great Harbour; they occupy a site on Syracusan 
ground ; they fight a battle; they win a victory; and 
then they sail away again. To do thus much and no more 
certainly did very little towards advancing the object in 
hand. Yet all military skill was shown in details, and it 
was by a cunning stratagem that the invading fleet was 
enabled to sail into the Great Harbour of Syracuse without 
let or hindrance }. 

The object was to march the whole Athenian force out of 
Katané, and to occupy some suitable point of Syracusan 
territory, without the Syracusans knowing anything of 
their movements. It may again be noticed that, while 
Catania is not to be seen from the higher ground of 
Syracuse, the higher ground of Syracuse can be seen from 
Catania. But Nikias was minded to take every precaution. 
If Syracusan ships came out against him, he would not 
be able quietly to occupy the chosen post. On a march 
the horsemen of Syracuse might do great damage to the 
weaker division of an army unprovided with horse?. He 


1 Thue. vi. 64.13 of orpatnyot Tav ’AOnvaiwy, says Thucydides; that 
is Nikias and Lamachos. Polyainos (i. 40. 5), by a foolish confusion, 
attributes the trick to Alkibiadés. 

2 Tb.; rods yap dv yrrovs Tos opay Kal Tov GyxAoY TY Svpakociwy Tovs 
imnéas moAAovs OvTas, opiot 8 ov TapovTwy imméwy, BAanrew av peyada. The 
Syracusan horse would do damage to the light-armed and unarmed of the 
Athenian army. This is just what would happen on the flat ground of 
which there is so much on the way between Syracuse and Catania. In the 
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would therefore take his whole force on board the ships, cuap. vin. 
and go to Syracuse by sea and by night. And here we get 
a valuable glimpse of the inner state of Syracuse, one of 
those glimpses which make us eager to learn more than we 
can learn. We learn that Syracuse was not altogether a 


city at unity in itself. We see now that there were Syra- The Syra- 
cusan 


cusan exiles who were ready to act against their own city; cies. 


we shall presently see that there was even a party within 
the walls ready to open a treasonable correspondence with 
the enemy?. As the Sikeliot commonwealths then stood, 
there was nothing wonderful in the presence either of 
Syracusan exiles without the walls, or of Syracusan traitors 
within them. Nikias was well served by both classes of the 
enemies of their own city. And besides Syracusan exiles, 
there were in Katané men of such subtle policy that they 
were able to do the work of Nikias, while they were in the 
full confidence of the Syracusan generals. One of them Message of 
Nikias to 
was sent on a message to Syracuse. He professed to come the Syra- 
from that party in Katané which was friendly to Syracuse, 2°" | 
: ’ : generals. 
a remnant which had not left the city when the Athenians 
entered it. He told the Syracusan generals the names of 
those on whose behalf he spoke, names which were well 
known to them*. The Athenians, he said, were in the 
habit of leaving their camp outside the walls of Katané, 
and going unarmed to sleep in the town*. Let the whole 
retreat, when we get into the narrow passes, the Syracusan darters do 
more damage than the horsemen. 
* I shall speak of this more fully when we come to the more direct 
action of the correspondents of Nikias within the city. See Appendix XXTI. 
? Thue. vi. 64.2; méymovow avipa odiot pév motor, Tots 5¢ TV Suvpaxociav 
oTparnyots TH SoKnoe ovx Haooov emTHdeov" jv 5 Karavaios avrp. 
3 Ib.; dm’ dvipay ex ths Kardyys frev épn ov éxcivor Ta dvdpata eyiyvw- 
okov, kat HriatavTo ey TH TOAE ETL UTOAOI TOUS GYTAS TAY Opiow evvda”, 
The more part of the Katanaian friends of Syracuse had fled. See above, 
p. 152. 
4 Tb. 33 EAeye 52 rods ’AOnvaious abrAiCecOa amd Tov SrAay ev TH TdAEL. 
Not necessarily all; but the practice was so common that the camp was 
often left without proper defence. So Arnold’s note, and Grote, vii. 297. 
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Syracusan force come early on a given morning; they 
would be able to seize the almost empty camp without 
trouble!. The friends of Syracuse in the city would shut 
the gates; they would set upon the defenceless Athenians 
in the town, and would set fire to the Athenian ships in 
the haven. Many men in Katané were ready to help in 
the work, and those who sent him had made all things 
ready. 

The Syracusan generals fell into the trap. The demands 
of the people already inclined them to a march on Katané, 
and this plausible message determined them?. They and 
the messenger agreed on a day; they proclaimed a ge- 
neral march of the Syracusans and their allies, and made 
every preparation. When the day came, they set forth. 
Of the allies of Syracuse, who have already begun to 
come in, we hear of two hundred horsemen from Gela 
and twenty from Kamarina, with fifty bowmen from the 
latter city. Of the temper in which this small Kamarinaian 
force was sent we shall hear again. A larger body of 
horse, the numbers of which are not given, had come from 
Selinous*. The Selinuntines were more directly concerned 
in the issue than the other allies; they therefore came in 
greater force. Their accession to the side of Syracuse was, 
besides a hundred and fifty talents added to the Athenian 
chest, the only visible result of the voyage of Nikias to 
the west. Whatever business he had done with regard to 
the quarrel between Selinous and Segesta, the practical 

1 Thue. vi. 64. 3; ef BovAovrat éxetvor ravinpel ev Hpepa pyth dua Ew ent 7d 
orTparevya édAOeiv, avTol wey amoKAyoev aiTods mapa cpio Kal Tas vads ép- 
mpnoey, exeivous bt padiws TO oTpadTEvpa TpocBadévTas T@® oTavpwpare 
aipyoew. Much has been said about this passage. I suppose one would not 
be allowed to construe it, ‘ throwins—hurling seems the favourite word— 
the [Syracusan] army against the [Athenian] palisade.” But orpdarevya 
and oravpwya are words so easily confounded that even a hater of guess- 
work may be tempted to do a little transposing. 


2 Tb. 65. 13 émiorevoay TO avOpwrw TOAAG aaepioKkeTTOTEpov. 


Sulb: 





THE ATHENIANS SAIL FROM KATANS, 


upshot of it was that the Selinuntines, instead of having 
to defend themselves against either Athenian or Segestan 
attack, were able to send a force to the defence of Syracuse. 
Syracusans and allies set forth. After a day’s march they 
halted for the night by the banks of the Symaithos, in the 
plain which had once been the territory of Leontinoi, but 
which, notwithstanding the coming of the Athenian de- 
liverers, was still part of the territory of Syracuse'. The 
next day the horsemen rode on before the rest towards 
Katané, but only to come back to their comrades with the 
news that there was no longer an Athenian army there. 
On these tidings the Syracusan host turned round and 
hastened to the defence of their own city. 

Meanwhile the whole Athenian army had gone on board 
the triremes and other vessels of the fleet. They were 
strengthened by some Greek and Sikel allies who had 
lately jomed them—from Herbita, one may conceive, and 
from Naxos*. A night’s voyage, the night that the Syra- 
cusans spent by the Symaithos, brought them to the mouth 
of the Great Harbour. With the dawn they sailed in ; 
the columns of the Olympieion, white in the early sunlight 
—no shattered pair but a perfect peristyle—showed them 
the goal of their voyage. They sailed by the city now 
empty of fighting men; they landed, and took possession 
of the spot which the Syracusan exiles had pointed out 
to them. Nikias wished to encamp at some point where 
the Syracusan horse would do him no harm. The ground 
best fitted for his purpose was, so the exiles told them, on 
the west side of the Great Harbour, hard by the temple 


1 Thucydides (vi. 65. 1) marks the place as ém TO Tupaibw worapg ey 
7H Acovtivn. 

2 Ib. 2; dvadaBévres 76 re orparevpa dray 70 éavTdv Kai boo SKedav 
avrois 7) GAAos Tis mpogeAnAVOear. A contingent from Archénidés would be 
avery natural result of the voyage to the northern coast (see p. 158), and 
the warriors of Naxos and Katané, who must surely have done something, 


may lurk in the aAdAos 71s. 
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that stood before them!. It was a spot from which they 
could give battle at such time as they themselves might 
think good, and where the Syracusan horsemen could do 
the least amount of harm, whether before fighting began 
or in the fight itself *. 

The general position is clearly marked out by a few 
touches of Thucydides. It was south of the Anapos, at a 
point of the shore of the Great Harbour where cliffs are 
to be found. It was in part at least bordered by a 
marsh, and it was not far from the Olympieion®. This 
description at once leads us to the point of Daskon. The 
cliffs are there close by the sea, with plenty of broken 
rocks in front of them; the marsh is there, perhaps in the 
shape of the present salt-works. The site of the camp 
was near the Olympieion, but distinct from it. The sacred 
precinct was not profaned by the invaders; the Helorime 
way, the hollow way just below the surviving columns, 
parted the holy place of Zeus from the camping-ground of 
Nikias*. That camping-ground was therefore south-east of 
the Olympieion, between the Helorine way and the Great 
Harbour ; how far it may have stretched to the south it is 
hopeless to guess. The ships doubtless lay in the bay of 
Daskon, to the south of the point. The sea has plainly 
encroached here, as in other places. There are many traces 
of a beach which may well have once been wide enough to 
allow the ships to be drawn on shore. On the point of 
Daskon itself, on the small peninsular ridge between the 
present salt-marsh and the harbour, a fort was raised. 
Trees were cut down and dragged to the sea, at once to 


1 Thue. vi. 64. 1; €5/5acKoyv adtods mept Tod mpds TH ’Odvpmeiw xwpiov, 
omep Kal kaTeAaBov, Svpakociov puyasbes of EvyeirovTo. 

* Tb. 66. 1; xwpiov ... &v & waxns Te Aptew Eweddov 6oTE BovAowTo Kal 
of inmys TOY Supakocioy AKT ay avtovs Kal ev TO Epyw Kal mpd avdTovd 
Aunjoesev. 

° Ib. 65.2. See Appendix XI. 

* See Appendix XI. 
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supply a palisade for the protection of the ships, and to cmap. vin 


help in the building of the hasty defence of wood and 
stone which was raised on the spot most open to a joint 
attack by sea and land?. The point commands a view of 
the whole range of Syracuse in the widest sense, from the 
furthest point of the Island to the neck of Euryalos. It is 
a view which, as a view over land and water—and land 
and water were both to be watched—outdoes the outlook 
from the Olympieion itself. Here, on the rocky surface, 
as on many of the forsaken sites of Syracuse, we see signs 
of occupation, wheel-tracks and cuttings in the native 
rock, which we are tempted to think may have formed 
the foundations of some of the walls and houses of which 
Thucydides speaks?.. To make their position safer against 
attack from the city, they took another step. Not far 
north from the higher ground on which Polichna stands 
the Helorine road was crossed by a bridge. At a point 
somewhat higher up the stream than the bridge at present 
in use® the stumps of some early successor may still be 
seen. This bridge the Athenians now broke down*. They 
held themselves safe against attack, and hoped to be able 
to choose their own moment for an attack on their own 


part. 


The military purposes and the religious scruples of Respect of 


Nikias were thus both satisfied. He had found an en- 


campment for his army, and one that in no way profaned *™P!e- 


the sacred precinct of Zeus. He outdid the piety of the 

last invader who had encamped on nearly the same ground, 

The tyrant Hippokratés had respected the temple and its 

consecrated hoard; Nikias respected the very soil. The 

priest of Zeus might go on discharging his official duties, 

and there is no hint that he needed any such chastisement 
1 Thue. vi. 66. 2; 7 épodwraroy jy Tots moAEpiows. See Appendix XT. 


* See Appendix XI. 3 See vol. i. p. 361. 
* Thue. vi. 66, 2; «al rijv Tod "Avamou yépupay édvaay, 
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cuap. vit, at the hands of the general of the Athenians as his pre- 
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decessor had received at the hands of the tyrant of Gela?. 
In all this, the work of a day or two, the invaders met 
with no opposition from any one in the city; the general 
march to Katané would have left but few to oppose. 
But when the Syracusan army came back, to find how 
cleverly they had been tricked, to find the enemy firmly 
established on Syracusan soil, first the horsemen and then 
the foot came out against them. The breaking down of 
the bridge seems to have caused no serious hindrance to 
their march. ‘They came close to the camp, but the Athe- 
nians did not come out to meet them. The Syracusans then 
withdrew, it is said, beyond the road to Heléron?. That is, 
they withdrew into the precinct of the temple, or at least 
into its immediate neighbourhood. 

The religious scruples of Nikias were seemingly blamed 
by some, as having allowed the Syracusans to occupy a 
post hard by his camp which he might have occupied 
himself. And Hermokratés, to raise the courage of his 
countrymen, is said to have mocked at the general who 
declined to fight, as if he had been sent across the sea for 
some other purpose than that of fighting*®. But Nikias 
knew how to act well when he could be got to act at 
all*+; the next day a battle followed, in which he showed 
that he and his army were quite capable of fighting, when- 
ever they thought good to fight. It is the first battle 


1 See vol. ii. p. 118. 

2 Thue. vi. 66. 3; dvaxwpyoavres kal diaBavres tiv “Edapiviy ddr 
nvAtcavTo. 

5 Plut. Nik. 16. He puts the saying after the battle; but it clearly 
comes before; Tod 5¢ morapod SiapOelpav Kal anoxdnrwy Tas yepupas TapéeaxXev 
“Eppoxpare A€yev mapabappivovtt tovs Supakovoious, Ott yeAotds éaoTw 6 
Niklas, dws ob paxetra oTpatnyay, Gonep ove em payn TweTAEvKWS. 

* This is well put by Plutarch, u.s.; mavres yri@vto Tov Nikiav, ds ev 
T@ Siaroyifec@ar wal pedrdrev kal pvddtrecOa Tov TaY mpagewy droddAbYTA 
Kapov’ émel Tas ye mpages ovdels Gv eueuWato Tov avdpos’ dpyhoa yap jv 
evepyos kat Spaatnpios, TOApAoat 5& peAANTIS Kal ATOApOs. 
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between Greek and Greek on Sicilian ground of which omar. vin. 


we have any full account. It must have been fought 
between the road to Heléron and the Harbour. The 
ground is apt to be swampy; but we hear nothing: of its 
state at the time. A late writer has preserved a story of 
the Athenians strewing the ground with caltrops to lame 
the Syracusan horses!; but the falsehood of the tale is at 
once shown by the circumstances of the battle. 


The day after this march of the Syracusans, the Athe- i 
nians and their allies came forth from their camp in battle ‘ " 


array. The right wing was the post of the allies from 
Peloponnésos, Argeians and Mantineians; on the left were 
the dependent allies, the men of the islands?; the Athe- 
nians themselves kept the centre. One half of the army 
was ranged in front, eight shields deep in the military 
language of the time. The other half was placed as a 
reserve near the ships, in the same order of eight, but 
in the shape of a hollow square, with the baggage-bearers 


thenians. 


within *. They were to come to the help of any part of Surprise 


amazed the Syracusans. The confidence which had suc- 


ceeded their first fright at the invasion had reached its cusans. 


height when Nikias refused battle the day before. That 
he would come forth to attack them never entered their 
heads*. Their imperfect discipline altogether vanished. 


? Polyainos (i. 39. 2) has got this ridiculous story ; but he marks the 
ground well ; Nixias orparomedevdvtav *AOnvaiav mept 7d "OAvymetov és Td 
mp0 Tov oTpatoméSou xwpiov Spares dv exédXevoe viKTwp TpiBdAoUS KaTaTEL pat. 
We shall come to this trick ages after in the great fight by Troina. 

* Thue. vi. 67. I; 70 5€ GAAo of £Yppaxor of GAA. That is, the ordinary 
évppaxo. But one wishes to hear something of the Korkyraians who show 
themselves later. 

8 Ib. ; 70 pev juscv avtois Tod orparevpatos év TO mpbabev Hy TeTaypévov 
emi dxrd, TO be Huo emt tais evwais év mAaciw, Em OKTw Kal TodTO TETAY- 
pévov. Cf. vii. 79. 1. 

* Ib. 69. 1; of Svpandoror dmpooddunror pev ev TH Kaip@ TovTw Haay cs 75y 
paxovpevot. 


the army that needed it. The appearance of the enemy i 
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car. vit. The whole force of Syracuse had been called out; but 


Their 
array. 


many, expecting no action, had gone to the city, whence 
some came back in haste at the last moment, taking their 
places in the line where they could?. Our guide bears 
witness to their courage *, and he enlarges on their special 
motives; they were fighting for their own safety, for their 
country and its freedom *, The Athenians on the other hand 
—it is their own historian who makes the comment—were 
fighting to make the land of other men their own. Defeat 
would do their country a damage; but it would not in- 
volve its bondage*. But no gallantry of spirit in the 
Syracusan army could make up for their utter lack of dis- 
cipline, taken as they were by surprise. They formed 
however, they and their allies, from Gela, from Selinous, 
and from doubtful Kamaria®, The heavy-armed were 
sixteen shields deep *®; the horse, twelve hundred in number, 
under the command of Ekphantos’, were placed on the 
right, opposite the islanders, and with them were the 
darters. To meet the horsemen Nikias seems to have had 
no mounted force whatever. Segesta might have furnished 
some; but at this time we hear of none from that quarter. 


1 Thue. vi. 69. 1; sai tives adrois éyyis THs TéAEws ovaNS Kal amEeAnAV- 
Oecav’ of 5é Kal bia orovdys mpocBonOodvres Spdpw vaorépifov pev, ws SE 
éxaoTos 7 Tots mAElooL Tpocpi~ee KABioTaYTO. 

2 Ib. ; ov yap 57) mpoOvpia édAAuTEis Hoav ovde TéAuH, OUT ev TavTH TH 
Haxn ovT év Tais GAAas, GAAA TH piv avdpia odx Tocous és boov y EmoTHyH 
avTéxor, T@ Se €AAEitovTe avt7ys Kal tiv BovAnow akovTes Tpovdidocar. 
This is very nearly what Herodotus (ix. 62) says of the Persians at 
Plataia. 

5 Ib. 23 Supaxdoro pev mepi re watpidos payovpevo: kal THs idlas ExaoTos 
TO hey avtixa owrnpias, TO 5& pédAAov edevOepias. 

* Th. AOnvaior pev mepi Te THs GAAOTpias oikeiay ayely Kal THY oikElay pH 
BraWa Aoowpevor. 

etib:167). 2° 

® Ib. See Arnold’s note here and that on Thuc. iv. 93. The deeper 
array of the Syracusans was because of the inexperience and bad discipline 
of their heavy-armed. 

7 T suppose one may accept “Exfaytos 6 Supakovoiwy imnapxos from the 
story in Polyainos referred to in the last page. 
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The loss of their thirty talents may for a while have cuapr. vin, 
quenched their zeal in the cause of their deliverers. 

A speech from the general was a matter of course Speech of 
before a battle. We should have been well pleased to ae 
know what was said, or even what Thucydides looked on 
as likely to be said, by a Syracusan general other than 
Hermokratés. We should have liked to hear a word from 
the hero Lamachos, seriously reported and not in caricature. 

But it is Nikias alone to whom we are allowed to listen, 
and further to hear from him what the general on the 
other side must be saying?. The inference, to be sure, 
was obvious. The invaders could not but know what must 
be in the minds of the defenders of their own soil. ‘To 
Nikias, an invader against his will, it would suggest itself 
yet more acutely than to othermen. But granting his un- 
willing position, all that we hear of Nikias is thoroughly 
characteristic of his anxious care, when he did act, to do 
his duty thoroughly, to leave nothing undone, nothmg un- 
said. He is described as going round the several divisions His care. 
of the army, exhorting each as might be specially fitting, 
besides his general speech to all?. In that harangue he 
reasonably enough foretells victory for such an army as 
theirs, picked men from Athens, Argos, Mantineia, and the 
islands *, over the general hasty levy of Syracuse *. The 
man of Old Greece cannot forbear his sneer at the men of 
the colonial land, the Sikeliots lifted up with pride, who 
scorned the enemy whom, in their lack of discipline, they 


1 Thue. vi. 68. 3; rotvaryrioy tmoppryncKw bpas 7 of ToAEpmOL opiow avTots 
ev 018 O71 mapakeAevovTa. 

2 Ib. 67.3; nara re €0vn émmapidy Exaora Kal fvpmaci, Todde Tapere- 
Aevero. Cf. on a greater occasion, vii. 60. 5, 69. 2. 

* Ib. 68. 2; Apyetor kal Mayriv7js Kai "AOnvaia Kal vnoiwray of mpara. He 
had to be specially civil to the Argeians and Mantineians now Alkibiadés 
was gone. 

* Ib.; mpos dvdpas mavdnyel Te dpuvopévous wal ove dwodéxTous, WomeEp 
Kal Hpas, 
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would not be able to withstand?. At such words Lama- 
chos must have said in his heart that, had his counsel been 
followed, Syracusans would never have learned to despise 
Athenians. Nikias goes on to say, in the spirit of some of 
his speeches in the Athenian assembly, that they must re- 
member that, while the Syracusans, as their generals were 
sure to be telling them, were fighting for their country, 
they were fighting far away from theirs?. They had no 
country in Sicily but what they could win for themselves ? ; 
defeated, they would have no hope of escape ; the horsemen 
would hinder them +. 

Nikias lived to know the full truth of his own words ; yet 
they sound somewhat strange as long as the Athenians had 
places of shelter at Katané and Naxos, and had ships in 
abundance to take them thither. The immediate business 
of the invaders of Sicily was to overcome the confused host 
of its defenders which stood opposite to them. The fight 
began with the skirmishing of the darters, slingers, and 
bowmen, skirmishing which led to small defeats and ad- 
vantages on both sides alike®. But heavy-armed, above 
all, heavy-armed under the command of Nikias, could not 
join battle without every becoming ceremony, military and 
religious. The prophets offered the usual sacrifices; the 
trumpet sounded to fight; and the spearmen of Athens, 
Argos, and Mantineia, pressed on to their work®. The 

1 Thue. vi. 68. 2; Kal mpocéti SikeArwras, of trEepppovovar pev Huas, brope- 
vovot 5é ov, Sia TO THY emioTH NY THS TOApHS Hoow exe. See note 2, p. 170. 

2 Tb. 3.3 of wey ydp Oru mepi marpibos €ora 6 aywr. 

3 Ib.; mapaornrw 5é tun Kal Téd5€, TOAY TE GTO THs HueTepas ata elvar 
Kai Tpos yh ovbewiG idl Hvtiwa ph adrol waxdpevar KTHGECOE. Cf. Brasidas 
in iv. 126. 2. It is instructive in every age to listen to the talk of the 
votaries of “ empire.” 

4 Tb. 5 ya 5& Gre ode év marpiix, e€ Hs Kpareiv Sel 7 pr padiws droxwpetv" 
ot yap inmfs moAAOl émxeioovra. Nikias was ever saying, like Dionysos 
(Frogs, 553), imméas 6pa. 

> Ib. 69. 2; tpomds, otas eixds Yidods, GAANAWY Erroiour. 

° Tb. ; pavres re opayia mpovpepoy Ta vopuCdpeva, Kal cadmyntat gvvodov 
énwrTpuvoy Tots émAitas. So at sea, Adsch. Pers. 395. 
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Syracusans were simply amazed when they felt the men cnap. vm. 
whom they had so despised, whom they had thought would 

never have dared to attack them, actually coming against 

them to the push of shield and spear. But they had their 

country to defend, and they put themselves in such order 

as they could. They took up their weapons and marched 

on to meet the strangers who were encamped on their own 

soil!. Presently another cause of fear and wonder fell The rain 
upon them. Thunder and lightning and heavy rain came A ae 
on. ‘To those who had any experience of warfare this 

seemed no more than was to be looked for at the time of 

year. But to the mass of the Syracusans, drawn up in 

battle array for the first time, the strife of the elements 

seemed something strange and threatening. All were 

struck with fear and amazement that the enemy whom 

they had expected to overcome went on fighting against 

them?. The first honours of the day fell to the Argeians, Defeat of 
the division of the Athenian army nearest to the shore, pene 
who drove the Syracusan left before them. The Athenians 

did the like in the centre, and the whole mass of the Sy- 

racusan heavy-armed gave way and fled. But they had 
protectors in the force in which Sicily was strong. The action of 
: the horse. 
islanders had not overcome the Syracusan horsemen ; they 
were still in order and ready for action; the Athenians 
therefore could pursue the flyers only for a very short 
space ; if any risked themselves in advance of the main 
body, the horsemen were upon them’, The Athenians 
therefore soon came back in a body from their short pur- 


1 Thue. vi. 69. 1; Guws dé ove dy oidpevar opior Tods ’APnvaious mpoTépous 

émeAOeiv Kal 51a Taxous dvayKaCéuevor dGutvacba, dvadaBdyres TA brrda edOds 
pevor dp : 

ayTemnecay. 

2 Tb. 70. 1; Tovs 5 dvOecraras TOAD pelw ExmAntiy pi) vikwpévous trape- 
xew. 

3 Tb. 33 of yap inmfs Tav Supaxociwy modAol dyes kat Gnoonro eipyov, 
wal éoBaddvres és Tods émAitas abTay, «i Tivas mpodiweovtas iSoev, avé- 
aoredov. 
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cuap. vii. suit, and set up their trophy. The Syracusans, defeated 
but not routed, came together in the Helorine road, and 
put themselves in marching order!. A garrison was left 
in the Olympieion—they knew so little of Nikias as to fear 
a plundering of the holy treasures*. The rest of the 
defeated army marched back to Syracuse. 


Nikias We have already seen that, where the devout Nikias 
hinders the 

spoiling commanded, no damage was done to the holy place of 
of the 


“aoe Zeus. But there were those in his army who, as they 


had before blamed his scruples, were now eager for such 
sacrilegious spoil. It needed all his authority to keep 
them back from their purpose *. His own first thought 
was to do all that religion bade him for the men who had 
fallen on his side, fifty of the Athenians and their allies. 
Burial of The bodies were gathered together; funeral piles were 
the dead. yaised on the field of battle, and the army bivouacked 
around the fires*. In the morning came the usual mes- 
sage from the defeated side, asking for their own dead. 
The bodies, two hundred and sixty in number, were given 
back to them, Their spoils of course remained the prize of 


1 Thue. vi. 70. 4; GOpo.cOevres és tiv “FAwpiviy bbdv Kal ws éx TaY Tapév- 
tev évytagdpevot. Cf. the mention of the Helorine road in c. 66. 3, and 
Appendix XI. ; 

2 Ib.; és te TO “Odvpmeiov Suws opav aitav mapéreppay pvdaxijy, dei- 
cavtes pr of A@nvato: Tav xpnyatov & Av aiTd KWHowor. Thucydides adds 
emphatically at the beginning of the next chapter, of 5& "A@nvator mpds TO 
iepov ov 7AGor. 

8’ This comes from Plutarch (Nik. 16); tod & "OAvpmetov mAnctov GyTos 
apunoay of ‘A@nvato katadaBely, ToAAGY bvTwY ev avT@ xpvodv Kal apyupav 
avadnuatov. 6 5& Nikias émitndes dvaBadAdpevos torépnoe Kal mepieide 
gpouvpay eicehOotvoay mapa T&v Supakovoiwy, Hyovpevos, av TA xphpata 
diapracwow of oTpaTi@ta, TO pev Kowdyv ovK wpEeAnOnoecOa, THY 5 aitiay 
avros éfew Tov adoeBnyaros. There is nothing here that contradicts Thucy- 
dides. Plutarch, with Philistos before him, perfectly understood the state 
of the case, which Diodéros and Pausanias (see Appendix XI) did not. The 
only question is whether Philistos was as good an authority for what went 
on in the Athenian camp as he undoubtedly was for what went on within 
the walls of Syracuse. 

* Thue. vi. 71. 1; fvykopicaytes Tovs Eavta@v vexpodis Kal éml mupay 
émiPev Tes NUAicaYTO avTOD. 
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the victors, while the bones of the slain Athenians were citar, vin. 
brought together from the burning. The next step, the 
main act of the day after the battle, must, one would 
think, have amazed both friends and foes. Nikias had 
encamped on Syracusan ground; he had met the Syra- 
cusans in arms and had got the better of them. But he 
had no thought of pushing on bis success; he had no 
thought even of remaining in his camp to watch the effect 
of his success on the defeated side. On the very day of the The Athe- 
burial, the Athenian force, with the bones of their slain aE 
comrades and the spoils of the Syracusans, were put on Katane. 
board the ships, and all sailed back to Katané!, We are 
not told what were the feelings of Lamachos; but the 
reasons which led Nikias to such a step are set forth 
at some length. It was winter, no time for carrying on Reasons 
war. And by the Great Harbour of Syracuse war could of Sane 
not be carried on with the force which he now commanded. 
Unless they were to be altogether trampled down by the 
Syracusan horse *, a body of cavalry must be obtained from 
Athens and from the Sicilian allies of Athens. Money 
too, notwithstanding the sale of the Hykkarian captives, 
must be had from both those quarters. Further attempts 
must be made to gain allies, who would be more likely 
to join the enemies of Syracuse after their late success. 
Stores of corn and of all things needful must be got to- 
gether, ready for the real attack on Syracuse which was to 
be made in the spring. Meanwhile the Syracusans were 
to be given full time for preparation against that attack 
when it should come. The Athenian fleet and army was 
to go on falling away from its freshness and vigour. All 
Sicily was to get more and more accustomed to the sight 
of the great armada sailing to and fro, its energies frittered 

1 Thue. vi. 71. 1; Tav 5é cperépwy Ta dora fuvédcfav ... Kal Ta Tov 
moAeplay oxdAa exovTes dwémAevoay és Katavny. 

2 Th. 2; dws pr) mayranacww innoxparavTa, 
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away on small and mostly unsuccessful enterprises, and, 
when it did strike something like a vigorous blow, not 
daring to follow it up. 

When Athenian victory and Syracusan defeat led to no 
further results than this, it is in no way wonderful that 
such a defeat was looked on in Syracuse almost as a 
victory. A dark cloud had gathered over the city, but 
the cloud had rolled away of itself. Any tendency to be 
disheartened was swept away by the wise words of Her- 
mokratés in the assembly which followed the funeral rites 
of the Syracusan dead. His countrymen, he told them, 
were in no way lacking in spirit; what had caused their 
defeat was lack of discipline and military practice'. Their 
failure was really not so great as might have been ex- 
pected under the circumstances. The words in which this 
position is laid down by Hermokratés are most remark- 
able. They show how everything goes by comparison ; 
the Syracusan counsellor speaks of Athenians as an Athe- 
nian counsellor might have spoken of Spartans. Syra- 
cusans and Athenians did not meet on equal terms; it 
was a struggle between new levies and skilled soldiers— 
warsmiths our own forefathers would have called them—of 
greater experience than any others among all Greeks?. It 
is somewhat singular that, among his topics of encourage- 


1 Hermokratés is brought in (72. 1) by Thucydides a third time (ef. iv. 
58; vi. 32) with some solemnity as dvip kal és rdddAa fiveow ovdevds 
Aembpevos, Kal KaTa Tov MéAEWov Eprerpia TE tkavds yevopuevos Kal aydpia 
émupayns. His general position is, TH yyopny adiray odx Hoojcba Thy 5 
atagiay Baar. 

2 Wigsmidas we call ourselves in the song of Brunanburh. So there 
were plenty of smiths of other things. The parallel might perhaps have 
saved some disputing over the word yeporéxvns. Anyhow Hermokratés 
could not have meant to say that the Athenians ‘‘are the first soldiers in 
Hellas” (cf. 80.1). In the @@opds domidwy Syracusans could not stand 
against Athenians; but neither could Athenians stand against Thebans 
(Thue. iv. 96. 5). But he might truly say, as he did say, that the 
Athenians were mp@ro Tv “EAAHveY évrepia. No other people in Greece 
had the same experience and understanding of war in all its shapes. 
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ment, he does not mention that in one branch, that of cuap. vit. 
cavalry, they were themselves the warsmiths, while their 
invaders did not even attempt to rival them. They had 
no lack of courage, he said; what they wanted was 
good order; when they had got that, they would have a 
good hope of overcoming their enemies. And one chief The num- 


Sao ber of 
means of bringing about good order would be to lessen the generals 


to be les- 


number of their generals, of whom they had as many as °° 0% 


fifteen. They should choose a smaller number with full 
powers; they should bind themselves to them by oath to 
allow them to act at their own discretion!. It would thus 
be possible to keep things secret which should be kept 
secret, and to carry on their preparations in a more orderly 
way without being swayed by momentary clamours *. 
They ought to spend the winter in constant military prac- 
tice under a few skilful commanders*. Above all, they 
should increase the number and improve the discipline of 
their heavy-armed. To those citizens who could not afford 
to find the needful array it should be given at the cost of 
the commonwealth*. If all this was done during the 
coming months, they would have every hope of overcoming 
the next Athenian attack. 
At such a moment the wise adviser was listened to, A Hisreforms 


: carried 
decree was passed that at the next election the number of out; he is 
: hos 
generals should be cut down to three. And it was perhaps cenenl 


understood that, when that election came, Hermokratés him- 
self should be first among the three, perhaps further that 


! Thue. vi. 72. 3,4; péya 5 BAdYa Kal 7d AROS TOY oTpaTnyav Kal THY 
modvapxiav [like woAvkoipavin and moAveacapin] (joav yap mevTexaidexa oi 
oTpatnyol)...Tovs TE oTpatnyovs Kal dAtyous Kal abToKpaTopas xXprvat 
EA€oOat, kal dpdca adtois 7d bpiov Hh py eacew dpe bry dy énioTravTa. 

2 Tb. ; nal TaAAa kata Kécpov Kai dmpopacictws mapackevacbjva. Does 
not dmpopaciorws mean acting without listening to every suggestion which 
might be made to serve as a mpdpaats ? 

3 Ib. 33 av 52 dAlyo of orparnyol yéevwvTa EuTrecpot. 

* Ib.; ois te SwAa pr) Eotw Exmopifovres. So with the Athenians, see 
above, p. 132. 
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he should be the adviser of the generals till his turn came '. 
During the winter diligent care was given to the work 
of preparation. This brings us to another stage in the 
growth of the Syracusan city. The Athenian invasion, 
like the earlier siege of Syracuse by its own citizens *, led 
to a further extension of the fortified circuit. In the course 
of this winter the Syracusans fortified the Temenités, and 
took it within the wall*. The Temenités was the sacred 
precinct of Apollén, which had hitherto been a detached 
outpost, like Achradina before Gelén*, and which now, like 
Achradina, was taken within the general line of defence. 
But it is not easy to trace the exact bounds of the new 
quarter. It clearly took in the ground just above the 
theatre ; but its extent to the north and south is uncertain. 
We may be sure that its western wall did not continue 
the western wall of Tycha, but that a gap was left between 
the two new quarters®. It is not clear whether it kept to 
the natural line just above the theatre, or whether it went 
some way down the hill-side, taking in the theatre, and 
meeting the wall of lower Achradina at some point further 
to the south®. Nor were the more distant outposts of 
Syracuse neglected. To the south of the hill Polichna 
was strengthened; so to the north was Megara, once an 
independent city, now only a garrison of Syracuse’. The 

1 Thue. vi. 73; of Supaxdoron adrov dkovcavtes e’npicayvTd TE TavTa ws 
éxéAeve kal oTpaTnyov avtov Te €iAovTo Tov “Epporpatny Kal ‘Hpakdelinv tov 
Avoipayou Kal Sinavov tov "Efnxéotov, tovtous tpets. The most obvious 
meaning would be that the fifteen generals were deposed, and the three 
elected at once. But it must be as is said in the text; for inc. 96. 3 Her- 
mokratés and his colleagues appear several months later as having only just 
entered on office ; apre TaperAnpédres Tijv apxny. 

2 See vol. ii. p. 313. 3’ See Appendix XII. 

* See vol. ii. p. 142. ® See Appendix XII. 

5 See Appendix XII. 

7 Thue. vi. 75.1; wal ra Méyapa ppovprov kal év TH ’Odupmeig aAdAo. 
Megara is assumed as an old-standing ¢povpiov, see above, p. 145, and 


vol. ii. p. 499. A Ppovpiov in the Olympieion was something new, dating 
only from the battle with the Athenians. 
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Syracusans looked also to their coast, specially, we may 
believe, to the shore of the Great Harbour, and defended 
by palisades all points where the enemy was likely to make 
a landing?. For all these works Nikias and Alkibiadés 
had given their enemies time and opportunity. The city 
which they had come to attack was daily growing stronger 
and stronger, harder and harder to take, ever since the wise 
counsel of Lamachos had been thrown away. 


Besides these defensive works in the Syracusan territory, 
the winter season did not hinder some forms of military 
action, and it was before all things rich in diplomacy. 
The Athenians began with one of those expeditions in 
which a military and a diplomatic character was combined. 
Its object was Messana. Thither the Athenian fleet sailed 
from Katané, in the belief that, when they appeared before 
its walls, the city would be betrayed to them by a party 
in their interest. This enterprise must have been planned 
before the short campaign before Syracuse, even before the 
voyage to western Sicily. It must have been one of the 
schemes of Alkibiadés. But before he left Sicily, he had 
taken care that no scheme in the interest of the country 
against which he had turned traitor should be carried out, 
if he could hinder it. His last act before leaving Sicily 
was to give warning to the Syracusan party in Messana of 
what was likely to happen*. They laid their schemes at 
once. The story is more darkly told than usual; but it is 
plain that Nikias and Lamachos, when they sailed from 
Katané, knew nothing of this piece of treason on the part 


1 Thue. vi. 75.1; «al tiv O4Aaccay mpoecraipwoay ravtaxy 7 amoBaces 
qoav. 

* Ib. 74.13 ws mpodoOncopernv. He adds; & pev expaccero ovx éyévero, 
words certainly hard to translate. 

3 Ib.; pnvier trois ray Supakociay piras Tois év TH Meconvn, fvvedas rd 
HéAAov. So Plut. Alk. 22; duepOecpe tiv mpagw, a less grave matter than 
Tous avipas diadpGeipev. 
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car. vir. of their former colleague. And it would seem that the 


The Athe- 
nians at 
Naxos. 


The Syra- 
cusans 
burn the 
camp at 
Katané. 


friends of Syracuse, the new allies of Alkibiadés, contrived, 
by some form of secret murder, to get rid of those with 
whom he had before plotted. Messana was professedly 
neutral; but there must still have been a strong Athenian 
party there; for, when the news came that the Athenians 
were coming, the partisans of Syracuse had to take to 
arms to hinder their reception’. Nikias and Lamachos, 
seemingly knowing nothing of all this, appeared before 
Messana. They waited thirteen days; then, as nothing 
favourable to them happened, and as provisions failed and 
the weather grew stormy, they sailed away, not to Katané, 
but to the nearer station of Naxos*. There they encamped, 
most likely between the Naxian peninsula and the hill of 
Tauros. There they defended their camp with a palisade, 
leaving their former camp at Katané empty, but not dis- 
mantled. News reached Syracuse that the Athenians were 
spending the rest of the winter at Naxos. They accordingly 
marched with their full force to Katané; they harried the 
land; they burned the Athenian camp and its tents, and 
then marched home again*. This time they did not find 
the Athenians in the Great Harbour; nor does any blow 
seem to have been struck by Athenian or Katanaian to 


+ This must be the meaning of the rather dark words in Thue. vi. 74. 1; 
of 5€ Tous Te avdpas SiepOerpay mpoTeporv, nal TdTE oraciaCovTes Kal ev 
émAas OvTes émexpatrovy pr Séxecba Tos “AOnvaiovs of TadTa BovAdpevo.. 
Tove must mean when the Athenians were coming ; mpérepovy must mean 
some former time, and the avdpes can be only the former allies of Alki- 
biadés. And as force was needed when the Athenians were coming, it 
would seem that their murder must have been secret. 

2 Tb. 23; as éxenpd(ovto Kal Ta émrndea ove cixov Kal mpovywper ovédéer, 
aGredOdvres és Nagov, «.7.A. Plutarch (Nik. 16), who tells the story of 
Alkibiades’ action in his Life (22), seems to turn the days spent at Katané 
and before Messana into days spent before Syracuse after the battle ; dAtyar 
Hpepav Siayevopevey avbis avexwpnow eis Nafov. Dioddros, on the other 
hand (xiii. 6), leaves out Naxos altogether, and makes the message at the 
end of c. 74 of Thucydides go from Katané. 

3 Thue. vi.75.2; Tas 7a@v "AOnvaiwy oxnvas kal 76 orparémedov éumpnoartes. 
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hinder the Syracusan enterprise. Everything tended to cuap. vin. 
raise the hopes of Syracuse higher and higher. 


But the distinguishing feature of this winter was the Winter, 
415-414. 


number of embassies and messages which were going to and * : 
Embassies. 


fro, between different parts of Sicily and between Sicily 
and Old Greece. First of all, a trireme was sent to Athens 
from the Athenian camp at Naxos, with a message from 
the generals. When the spring began, they were going to 
attack Syracuse; but they wanted money and horsemen. 
They asked for money and horsemen to be ready when the Nikias asks 
time should comet. A lengthened comment is needless? ; ey 
only one would like to know what were the feelings of the pene 
hero Lamachos. 

The Syracusans also had their message to send to the 
old country, not indeed, like the Athenian generals, to 
their own fellow-citizens, but to their metropolis and to 
the head city of their race. We see the hand of Hermo- Syracusan 
kratés, perhaps not yet general, but assuredly adviser of pra 
the generals *, in the embassy which now went from orth. 
Syracuse to Corinth and Sparta. The language in which 
its object is described is remarkable. Alliance between 
Syracuse and the Peloponnesian confederacy seems taken 
for granted ; a state of war between that confederacy and 
Athens seems more distinctly to be taken for granted. 
Sparta and Corinth are asked to give some practical proof 
of their alliance with Syracuse by sending her help in 
her need. They are asked to make war more openly and 
vigorously against Athens, and to assign the wrong done 
to Syracuse as the ground for this increased energy *. 

1 Thue. vi. 74. 2; tpinpn améoreday és Tas ’AOnvas éni TE Xpnuata kal 
innéas, 6Tws Gua TO Hp TapayévovTa. 

? It may be found in Grote, vii. 304. 

® The embassy is recorded by Thucydides (vi. 73) in the same breath 


with the vote to lessen the number of generals. 
4 Thue. vi. 73; Oras fuppaxia re aitois napayévnta Kal tov mpds 
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Whether Athens and Sparta were at that moment at war 
it might puzzle an international lawyer to decide. They 
had met in arms more than once; but it would seem that 
their fifty years’ alliance had not been formally dissolved '. 
The Spartans are described as of themselves inclined to 
an attack on Athens?; and now Syracuse sent a message 
to ask them to carry that purpose into action. Let them 
invade Attica; the Athenian force would either be with- 
drawn from Sicily, or at any rate no reinforcements would 
be sent thither®. We know not whether the Syracu- 
sans had any thought of the powerful advocacy which 
their embassy was to find at Sparta from a quarter neither 
Sicilian nor Peloponnesian. But, without any help from 
outside, their plea was one to which they might reasonably 
expect their friends in Old Greece to hearken. If Athens 
and Sparta were not formally at war, there were some of 
the allies of Sparta with whom Athens could not be said 
to be at peace*. Even without any application from Sicily, 
war in Greece itself might break out at any moment; 
and any Peloponnesian power that sought a quarrel with 
Athens could hope for no better occasion than an appeal 
from a Dorian city in Sicily against an Ionian invader. For 
Corinth to take up the cause of her injured colony was no 
more than her duty as a metropolis. To Sparta and the 
rest of her allies the prayer of Syracuse supplied an honour- 
able pretext for a step which in every way suited her 
policy. 

While messages were going to and fro along the shores 


*AOnvatous 1éAcpov BeBardtepov meiOwor ToreicOar €x TOD MpoPpavods iTép opav 
7 i p p p 
tous Aakedatpovious. 

1 Thue. v. 48. Cf. vi. 105. 1, 2. 

2 Th. vi. 93. 13 of Aaxedarpdrvior, Stavoovpeva kai ado mpétepoy oTparevey 
eee \ \ ? Ll 
émt Tas A@nvas. 

8 Ib. 73; va iano ths SineAlas dnayaywow adtovs } mpos Td év SiKeXig 
oTpaTevpa Hocov wpedrtav GAAnY emimépTWOL. 

* As with the Boiotians. See above, p. 86. 
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of the Ionian sea, busy efforts were making on both sides cap. yin. 
to increase the number of their allies in Sicily. Kamarina, Position 
it will be remembered, had refused the alliance of Athens}, tiga 
and had actually sent help to Syracuse?. But the Kama- 

rinaian contingent had been small, and it had been sent 

with no hearty good will to the Syracusan cause, The 
ancient traditions of Kamarina would certainly be those of 

enmity to Syracuse, and Kamarina and Syracuse seem, like 

most states that march on one another, to have had border 
differences of more modern date *. The few horsemen and 
bowmen whom Kamarina had sent to the help of Syracuse 

had been sent mainly out of fear of the vengeance of their 
powerful neighbours in case Syracuse should get the better 

of Athens by her own resources *. The feeling of the men 

of Kamarina was on the whole in favour of Athens. But 

it was modified by the vague dread which the vastness of 

the Athenian armament had spread everywhere; they feared 

lest victorious Athens should bring all Sicily into bondage ®. 

Things being in this case, the Athenian generals resolved Athenian 
to make another attempt to win Kamarina to their side. 453" 
The answer which they had received to their earlier at- Laat 
tempt had been that Kamarina would abide by the terms 

of the peace of Gela; they would receive one Athenian 

ship and no more’. The Athenian demand now was that 
Kamarina should fall back on an earlier relation, when, at 


the time of the expedition of Lachés, she had been actually 


1 See above, p. 152. 

2 See above, p. 164. 

$ Thue. vi. 75. 3; foav yap Uromro avrois [Evpaxocios] of Kapapiwator 
Bh mpobdpws opiar pyr’ em ri mpwrny paxny méeppa & Enempay, és re Td AoiTdV 
pI) ovKére BovAwvra duivev. 

* Ib. 88. 1; Tots Supaxogios det kata 7d Spopov Siapopor. 

5 Ib.; 5edid7es odx acov Tos Supaxocious eyyds évras, yr) Kal dvev opav 
mepryévar rat, 75 TE Mpw@TOV avTois Tos dAvyous imméas Enepyay. 

® Ib.; rots pev ’AOnvaioss ebvor Hoav, mAiy Kab’ boov el THV SukeXlav Govro 
abrods SovAwcecda. In 75. 3 we hear of 4 mporépa piAla. 

7 See above, p. 64. 
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in alliance with Athens?. The Syracusans, hearing of the 
Athenian design, were eager to hinder the desertion of 
Kamarina. ‘They knew how lukewarm her zeal was on the 
side of Syracuse. And now that a Kamarinaian contingent 
had actually been a sharer in Syracusan defeat, they the 
more feared lest she should altogether go over to the side 
which had been so far success{ul*. To hinder such a 
change, the foremost man in Syracuse was sent with un- 
named colleagues to Kamarina to try to persuade her citi- 
zens to abide in the Syracusan alliance. Hermokratés headed 
the Syracusan embassy; the interests of Athens were 
entrusted to envoys whose leader was named Euphémos. 
Both were, according to custom, heard in the Kamarinaian 
assembly, in the midst of the busy city which once stood 
where there are now only mournful sand-heaps*. We have 
a full report, possibly of their actual arguments, at all 
events of the arguments which the most discerning of 
contemporaries deemed to be in place in the mouth of each. 

The speech of Hermokratés at Kamarina should be com- 
pared with his earlier speeches at Gela and at Syracuse. 
It is his speech at Gela over again, so far as might be 
when alliance with powers im Old Greece was an essen- 
tial part of his policy. He preaches the old doctrine of 
Sikeliot union against any power out of the island which 
seeks to meddle in Sicilian affairs. The Syracusan em- 
bassy had not, he said, come to Kamarina out of their 
own fear of the Athenian power or to keep the men of 
Kamarina from being struck with dread at it. He and 
his colleagues had rather come to answer beforehand the 


1 Thue. vi. 75. 3; muv@avdpevor [of Svpaxdcra] rods *A@nvaious és Thy 
Kapapway xara tiv ént Aadxnros yevopevny gvppaxlay mpeoBevecba. 

2 Ib.; dpavres Trois “A@nvalovs & TH paxn «v0 mpagaytas, mpocx@pworv 
avTois. 

° The assembly is described as {vAAoyos = colloquium, parlamentum ; 
that is, it would seem, a special assembly for the purpose. See above, 
p- 130, note 2. 
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arguments with which the Athenians were likely to be- cnar. vi. 
guile those to whom he spoke. The Athenians made 
certain professions as to the motive of their coming to 

Sicily, but no one could believe that those professions were 

true!, They gave out that they came to restore the Leon- 

tines to their homes; in truth they came to drive the 
Syracusans and all the Sikeliots out of theirs?. What 

their boasted zeal for their Ionian kinsmen in Sicily was 

worth might be seen by the way in which they treated 

Ionian kinsmen nearer home. They talked of caring for Hollow- 
the Leontines on account of their Chalkidian descent ; Ae 
meanwhile they held in bondage the original Chalkidians ?°“"°* 
of Euboia, whose city was the metropolis of all the Chal- 

kidians of Sicily *. But their enslaving of Chalkidians in 

Euboia and their proposed zeal for Chalkidians in Sicily 

both sprang from the same source. Both came from Athe- Athenian 
nian longing for dominion*. Placed at the head of a ee 
confederacy of Ionians and others who were allied against 

the Mede, they had, by one pretence or another, brought 

all into subjection. The real result of the Median war 

had been that Athens had fought, not for the freedom of the 

Greeks, but to make the Greeks slaves to herself instead 

of to the Great King®. The other Greeks had simply 
exchanged the Mede for a master of greater understand- 

ing, but of understanding used only for mischief °. 


@ 


1 Thue. vi. 76. 2; feovow és tiv Siedlay mpopaca pev 7 TuvOdveode, 
diavoia 5é iv mavTes Umovoouper. 

2 Tb.; cai po Soxotow ov Acoytivous BovAdpevoar Katoikioa, add’ pas 
HGAAov eforxioa. pas, specially considering the construction of the last 
sentence, must take in more than Syracuse. 3 ThayOs2: 

* Ib. 3; 7H 52 airy idég exciva Te Ecxov Kal Ta evOdde viv TEpavTa. 

5 Ib. 4; od mepl ris éAevOepias dpa, ovTE otra Tav ‘EAAjvav ovd’ of 
"EAAnves ths éauTav, TS Myda avréctycay, repi St of piv oHicw GAAG pr) 
éxelvw katadovAdoews. This passage illustrates the difficulty in the use of 
names which was spoken of in vol. ii. p.179. “EAAnves here, strictly con- 
strued, shuts out the Athenians. 

® Ib.; of & ém Seondrov petaBodp, ovk dfvverwrépov Kaxofuverwrépov 
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But, Hermokratés goes on to say, his business as a 
Syracusan envoy was not to bring charges against Athens, 
easy as it was to bring them!. He came rather to rebuke 
the Sikeliot body in general for not having learned all 
that they ought to have learned from the examples which 
had been set before them in Old Greece. They had seen 
how the Greeks there had been brought into bondage. 
They had heard the Athenian excuses for intervention 
in Sicily, their talk about their alliance with Segesta and 
their kindred with Leontinoi?. They ought to join to- 
gether with one consent to let the Athenians know that 
here in Sicily they would not find men like Ionians of the 
Hellespont or the islands, men used always to obey some 
master, be he the Mede or any other. Here they would find 
free Dorians from free Pelopdnnésos settled on Sicilian soil . 
Would they wait, he asked, to be overcome city by city ? 
That was the only way in which they could be overcome ¢, 
and that was the way in which the Athenians were striving 
to overcome them. Lach city ought to hold that the over- 
throw of a neighbour was simply the forerunner of the 
overthrow which was next coming upon itself. It was 
a delusion to think that the Athenians were the enemies of 
Syracuse, and not of Kamarina or any other Sikeliot city. 
The men of Kamarina were not asked to fight for Syracuse 


dé. This is rather like peyaAompdypwy Te kal Kakompayywv in Xen. Hell. v. 
2. 36. 

1 Thue. vi. 77.13 ov ydp 52 tiv Tdv ’AOnvaiwy edikatnydpynTov ovcav ToAW 
vov Hkopev aropavovurTes boa abiKel. 

2 Ib.; raita napdvta codicpara, Acovtivay Te tvyyevav Karouioes Kat 
*Eyeotaiwy fuppaxev émkovpias. The use of copicpara should be noticed. 

S Ib. 77; Setfae avrois 671 ode “Iwves rade ciciv, ov “EXAnonéytiot Kal 
vnowrat, oi Secrrdrny 7} MHdov 7 éva yé Twa del peraBadAovTes SovAovvTa, GAAG 
Awpins éhevOepor am’ avtovdpouv THs TleAomovyncouv tiv SiKkeAlav oixovyTes. 
The Sikeliots, as elsewhere they are 7rep@ra: (see vol. i. p. 2), are here 
denied to be vyjoiWra (see above, p. 88). But the Kamarinaians, 
colonists of Gela, a colony of Rhodes, were as much yvnoiWrat as the Syra- 
cusans were Peloponnesians. 

="1b. 2: 
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but with Syracuse. The man of any other city who fought cmar. vir. 


against Athens on Syracusan soil was in truth fighting for 
his own city with Syracusan help’. It was vain to say that 
it was the interest of any other cities that Syracuse should 
be, not destroyed, but so far weakened as no longer to 
be dangerous to her neighbours”. That was not the way 
in which human affairs could be managed; none of them 
could undertake that Syracuse should lose just as much 
strength as suited him, and no more®. They must not be 
led astray by words. They might seem to be asked to 
strive on behalf of the power of Syracuse ; they were really 
called on to strive for their own freedom. Kamarina above 
all, the city nearest to Syracuse, the one whose turn would 
come next *, should be ready to do for Syracuse all that she 
would have had Syracuse do for her, if Kamarina had 
chanced to be the first city to be attacked. 


Hermokratés then turns to another pomt. If the men Case of 


of Kamarina talked about duties arising out of their alli- 
ance with Athens—the alliance concluded with Lachés § is, 
somewhat unexpectedly, assumed to be still in foree—let 
them remember that they did not make their treaty in 
order to attack their own friends or to support Athens in 
attacks upon others. The treaty was simply one which 
bound Athens and Kamarina to mutual help in case either 
was attacked by an enemy ®. The Rhegines themselves— 


1 Thue. vi. 77. 2. 

2 Tb. 78. 2; ei ris . . . rds Supaxovoas kaxwOjva pev va cwppomicbGpev 
BotrAcra, repryevécOar 5e Evexa Tis aiTod dopadeias, ox avOpwrivns Svvdpews 
BovaAnow éAmice. 

8 Ib.; ob ydp ofdy re dpa rhs Te EmOvplas Kal THs TUXNS TOY adToy dpoiws 
Tapiay yevécOa. 

* Ib. 4; pddora elxds tyas, & Kapapwaio, dudpous dvtas kal 7d devrepa 
xwbvvevorvTas. 

5 Ib. 79. 1; A€yovres fuppaxiay elvar bpiv mpds ’A@nvaious. See above, 
p- 184, note I. 

® Ib. 79.1; Hv ye [Evppaxlar] ode én rois pidrors éranocacbe, THY dt ExOpav 
iy Tis te’ byas ip, wal rots ye "AOnvalos Bondeiv, ray bm’ GAdayv, kal pr) abroi 


alliances 


Athens. 
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cnap. vi. among’ the oldest allies, he might have added, of Athens 


Example 
of the 


Rhegines. 


in the West—Chalkidians as they were, had declined to 
help Athens in the restoration of the Chalkidians of Leon- 
tinoi. To them the call to help in such a work must have 
had a fair show; but they had seen through the deception ?. 
All the more strange then would it be if they, the men of 
Kamarina, should be led away by any winning pretext to 
join with their natural enemies in making war against their 
natural kinsfolk 2. Justice was not on the Athenian side, 
nor was their power really to be feared, if only all who 
were threatened would hold together. It was to be dreaded 
only in case of those dissensions among the Sikeliots which 
it was the chief object of the Athenians to bring about *. 
Even against Syracuse, a single enemy, they had indeed 
been successful in a battle ; but, after the battle, they had 
gone away in haste*. He adds that help will assuredly 
come from Peloponnésos, and that the Peloponnesians are 
far better in war than the Athenians®. Let them not talk 
of neutrality, of treating both sides as allies®. Let them 
stand forth to help the side whose cause was at once the 
righteous cause and their own cause. Let them not by 
standing aloof betray their Dorian kinsmen into the hands 
of their Ionian enemies ’. 


womep viv Tos méXas ddik@ow. He has the phrase tov abtoy €xOpov Kai 
pidov vopitey (where moA€uos could hardly be used) in his mind. Still 
éx@pés marks that systematic enslavers of other cities were something 
more than 7oA€uor. See above, p. 98. He gets stronger directly. 

1 Care > ~ ‘ \ om” a a , c , 

Thue. vi. 79. 23 éxelvor pev 70 Epyov Tod Kadovd Sixawpatos bnomrevovTeEs 

GdAéyws Twppovovct. 

2 Ib.; rovs wév picer todepious BotAcabe wperety, Tods 5E ErTt waAAov puget 
fvyyevets peta TOV EXOicTwy Siapbcipa. 

3 Ib.; qv orep otra orevdovc, Tavaytia Siacta@pev. 

* Ib.3 wayn wepryevopevan, Empagay & 7)BovAovTo, am7nAOov 5é Sia TaXous. 

5 Tb. 80.1; dAdAws Te kal amd TeAorovyncov mapecopervns wpeAtas, ot TOVSE 
Kpelacous cial TO mapamay Ta TOAEmLa. See above, p. 176. 

© Ib.; 70 pnderépors 517), ds Kal apporéepwy bvras fuppaxous, Bondety. 

7 Ib. 33 émBovrcvdpeba pev id “Idvwry det modrcpiwv, mpodiddpeba 5e ind 
juayv Awpins Awprewr. 
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This clear setting forth of a strictly Sikeliot policy no omar. vu. 
doubt gives us the true mind of Hermokratés. The appeals 
to enmities of race seem merely thrown in to win the good 
will of those among his hearers who were not likely to 
rise to the height of his general argument. An answer to Speech of 
him was made by the Athenian envoy Euphémos, a man ae 
of whom we do not hear elsewhere. His speech is one of 
the most remarkable in the whole collection of Thucydides. 
Its line of argument so exactly falls in with that put into 
the mouths of other Athenian orators that we may be sure 
that, whether it be characteristic of the man or not, it is 


at least characteristic of the people. Never was the doc- Doctrine 
of interest 
aud em- 


of dominion, of what it has lately become the fashion to Pite: 


trine of interest, and of nothing but interest—the doctrine 


call ‘empire ”—the doctrine of “ expansion ” in the form 
of “ empire ”—more clearly, more unblushingly, set forth. 
It simply comes to this. Athens seeks dominion, such 
dominion as she is capable of. Her conduct is ever that 
which is best suited to win and to keep such dominion. 
She will bring one kinsman into bondage, she will support 
the independence of another, if her interests are likely to be 
supported by such seemingly inconsistent doings. -The Sy- 
racusan orator had said that Ionians were always enemies 
to Dorians. This the Athenian orator does not deny. Athenian 


policy 
guided by 


fied by interest. In Old Greece Ionians were enemies to terest: 


But all such feelings spring out of interest and are modi- 


Dorians, because their Dorian neighbours were stronger 
than they, because they had to look out carefully lest 
they should be subdued by them'. After the Median 
war, being strong at sea, they had cast off all depend- 
ence on the Lacedeemonians. For Lacedemonians had no 
more right to command Athenians than Athenians had 
to command Lacedemonians, except so far as might gave 


1 Thue. vi. 82. 2. 
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cuar. vor. them right?. They, the Athenians, were now leaders 


Athens 

and her 
subject 

allies. 


of those Greeks who had formerly been under the King ; 
they had strength to defend them against him, which 
the Peloponnesians had not, and, if they had turned 
their kinsmen and allies into subjects, they had good 
reasons for so dog ?. Athens owed them no thanks ; 
islanders and Jonians had come with the Mede when he 
sought to enslave her®. Athens ruled, and had a right 
to rule, because she had the greatest naval power, and be- 
cause she had used it most zealously against the common 
enemy +. 

He then turned to more immediate questions. The inter- 
ference of Athens in Sicily was not uncalled for; it was 
demanded by her own interests. If Kamarina could not 
of herself hold up agaist Syracuse, it was the interest of 
Athens to give her help, as thereby Syracuse would be 
hindered from sending help to the Peloponnesian enemies 
of Athens5, There was no inconsistency when Athens 
proclaimed the independence of Chalkidians in Sicily and 
kept their metropolis in Euboia as one of her subjects. To 
maintain the dominion of Athens in the seas and islands 
of Old Greece, it was needful that the Euboian Chalkis 


1 Thue. vi. 82. 2; ody mpoojKov wadrAdv Ti Exetvous Huiv 7 Kal nuas exelvos 
émTacoey, wAnY Kad’ Goov ev TO TapovTe peiCov taxvor. 

2 Ib.; ove adinws Katactpepapevar Tous Te “Iwvas Kal vnowTas ovs tvyye- 
vels paciv dvTas Huas Svpaxdaroe SeSovAG@oGar. 

3 Tb. 3; 7A@ov yap én tTHv pnrpdTodAy, ed Huds, peta TOU M7dov. He 
goes on to contrast their conduct with that of the Athenians; «al ov« 
érdApnoay amootavTes TA oikeia POcipa, Gorep Hueis exdAuTOvTEs THY TOA, 
dovAciay 5é avroi Te EBovAovTO Kal Hiv TO adTO émeveyxety. Cf. the appeal 
to the Ionians which Themistoklés cuts on the rocks, in Herod. viii. 22, 
and which was proclaimed by the voice of Leotychidés in ix. 98. But it 
was convenient to forget that the Ionians of Asia had once revolted without 
getting much help from Europe. 

$ Ib. 83.1; av@ dy aécol Te OvTEs Aya Apxopev, bt TE vavTiKOY TAEtoTOV 
TE Kal Tpoduplay ampopacioroy Tapecxopeba és TOS “EAAnVas. 

5 Tb. 84. 1; dia 70, pr doOeveis buds ovTas, dvTéxew Svpakooios, Hacov av, 
ToUTwY TempavTwy Tivd Svvapuy TleAoTovyyaios, Huets BAaTToiMEOa. 
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should be unarmed and tributary. But in Sicily, where 
Athens sought no dominion but only alliances, it was her 
interest that Leontinoi and any other Sicilian enemy of 
Syracuse should be independent and powerful’. A city 
holding dominion was, so says the Athenian orator, like a 
man holding a tyranny. With such a man or such a city 
nothing is unreasonable that is expedient, and those only 
are kinsfolk who can be trusted?. Enemies and friends 
are such according to circumstances. Here in Sicily Athens 
had no temptation to weaken her friends, but rather to 
strenethem them that they might help her to weaken her 
enemies. Even at home she treated her allies in different 
ways, as best suited her policy. The mass of them were 
tributary; but Chios and Méthymna simply supplied ships, 
and were in other matters independent. And she had other 
allies who helped her freely of their own will, islanders 
some of them and open to attack, but whose perfect 
independence it was the policy of Athens to respect, because 
they lay in such a position towards Peloponnésos as to 
hinder any attempts on the part of Syracuse to support 
the Peloponnesian cause. Korkyra of course is the island 
mainly in the speaker’s thoughts, but Kephallénia and Za- 
kynthos were there also®. On the perfect independence 


1 Thue vi. 84. 2, 3; Sudmep wal rods Acovrivous evAoyov KarotKiCey, pH 
tmpdous Wonep Tors Evyyevets avTa@v Tovs év EvBoia, dA’ ws Svvatwrarous 

.. kal dé Xadnideds, dv dddyws Huds pnat SovrAwoapévous Tors evOd5e édev- 
Bepoiv, Evupopos Huty admapackevos dy Kat xphyata pdvoy pépwyv, TA Se EvOdde, 
kai Acovtivor kal of GAA idol, 6Ti waALcoTa avTovopovpevot. 

2 Tb. 85. 1; avipt 6 rupdvyw 7) wéAK apxiy exovan ovdey aroyor 6 Te 
fuppépov, 05’ oixetov 6 Tt par) moTév. Tere the position of Démos as 
tyrant, asserted by Kleén in Thue. iii. 37. 2 (rupavvida €xere Tiv apxnyv), is 
taken for granted. So in the Knights, 1111; 

® Ajjpe, nadnv y exes 
dpxjv, OTe TavTes ay- 
Opwrot Sediaci a w&o- 
mep avSpa Tupavvoy. 
So he has the milder titles of pévapyos and Baas in 1330, 1333. 
8 Tb. 2; dAAous 5e xal navy éAcvOépws fuppaxotyTas, Kalmep vyowrTas 
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of the continental and Peloponnesian allies of Athens, Argos 
and Mantineia, it was hardly needful to insist. 

The Athenian orator ended with a practical appeal. The 
Syracusans were seeking the dominion of all Sicily, and, 
in the case of Athenian defeat, they were likely to win it. 
It was on the ground of the likelihood of such an event, 
and of the danger to Athens that would follow on it, that 
Athenian intervention in Sicily had been first asked for '. 
It was not just to suspect Athens merely because the 
force that she sent might seem greater than was needful 
for the immediate purposes for which she professed to 
have sent it®.. They should rather distrust the Syracusans. 
Their real objects were shown in their treatment of Leon- 
tinoi. And they, starting from a great city in the island, 
could carry out such purposes. Athens had no such pur- 
poses, because dominion in Sicily, a land so far away, 
was for her impossible. She could help her friends 
against her enemies and theirs; that it was her interest 
to do; more than that she could not do, and without the 
help of her Sicilian allies she could do nothing *. He was 
not pleading before the Kamarinaians as before a court 
entitled to judge or to correct the conduct of Athens ?. 
He simply called on them to consider whether, if Athens 
was the ceaseless meddler and busybody which men called 
her °, her tendency that way was always mischievous. Let 
them think whether her intermeddling had not done good 


évras Kat evAnmrous, SidTt év Xwplows EmKaipos eial wept TINY TeAomdévvycov. 
For Kephallénia and Zakynthos, and their special position as islands, see 
Wil. 572) 7 

1 Thue. vi. 86. 1; 70 yap mpdétepov Huds émnyayecbe ov GAAoV Tia Tpo- 
aeiovres poBov, i ei mepropdpceba tpyas tnd Supaxocio yeveo@a, bre kal adroit 
Kivduvevoopev. 

2 Cf. above, pp. 134, 135. 

3 Thue. vi. 86. 3; 7ueis wey ye ovTeE Eupetvar Svvatol pr pe bpar. 

* Ib. 87. 3; wal bpets und ds dieacral yevopevar TV Huly ToLovpevwy 
pn? ds cwppoviorat, 

5 Ib.; % juerépa moAuTpaypoouvn. 
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to many of the Greeks, and whether the men of Kamarina c#a?. vut. 
were not likely to be among the number. Let them then 

not refuse the offer of so great a gain as Athens promised 

them. Let them join Athens against Syracuse as equal 

allies. They had nothing to fear from Athens, and Athe- 

nian success would relieve them from the need of being 

always on their guard against Syracuse. 

If we look on this speech as shameless in its assertion Fallacies 
of interest as the only guide in human affairs, it is none ae of 
the less bold and ingenious. But a Kamarinaian speaker Euphémos. 
might have asked back again what security Kamarina and 
the other Sikeliot cities would have in case of Athenian 
success against Syracuse. As long as Syracuse was power- 
ful, it was doubtless the interest of Athens to respect the 
independence of her Sikeliot allies ; if Syracuse were over- 
thrown, her interest in that matter would be less clear. 

The Athenian plea that Sicilian dominion on the part of 
Athens was impossible was one which it was hardly safe 
for Sikeliots to trust to; it was not unlikely that on such 
a point victory over Syracuse might open new lights to 
Athens. And the plea of danger to Athens from Syra- 
cusan help to her Peloponnesian enemies was transparent 
on the face of it. It admitted of a good diplomatic 
answer, namely that Athens had at that moment no Pelo- 
ponnesian enemies, that she was at peace with Sparta and 
even in alliance with her. An Athenian might have re- 
joined that the alliance was nominal, and the peace likely 
to be broken at any moment. And an answer might have 
been made again that, if the peace was precarious, it had 
become so largely through the tendency to universal 
meddling on the part of Athens, meddling in Peloponnésos 
first and now renewed meddling in Sicily. But beyond 
all this was the simple fact that, from the beginning of 
the war, no Syracusan help had gone to the enemies of 
Athens, and that, at the moment which Athens chose for 
VOL. III. o) 
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her invasion of Sicily, such help was not only unlikely, but 
actually impossible. 

We are not admitted to hear the debates which must 
have followed among the Kamarinaians themselves; but 
we have a short and clear statement of the feelings which 
swayed them both ways. They were enemies of Syra- 
cuse, border enemies; the Kamarinaian state, it might 
have been added, had come into being only by a dismember- 
ment of Syracusan territory}. Syracusan success, if gained 
without their help, would most likely mean their own 
destruction. But their natural inclination towards Athens, 
as the enemy of Syracuse, was tempered by the fear that 
victorious Athens might be as dangerous to them as vic- 
torious Syracuse. And the late victory of Athens brought 
this danger more forcibly before them. That victory had 
been a victory over Kamarina as well as over Syracuse. 
But the small Kamarinaian contingent which had taken a 
part in the battle had been sent out of no love for Syra- 
cuse, but simply to give Kamarina some claim upon Syra- 
cuse, in case of final Syracusan success *. They determined 
therefore to continue this policy and to give some: slight 
help to Syracuse*. But for the present they voted to give 
the like answer to both sides. Athens and Syracuse, so 
the formal vote ran, were both allies of Kamarina. As 
war had broken out between them, it was the duty of 
Kamarina, as the sworn friend of both, to give no help to 
either against the other 4, 

1 See vol. ii. p. 318: 2 See above, p. 183. 

3 Thue. vi. 88. 2; 70 Aomoy eddKEr adrots troupyety piv Tols Supakosios 
HGdAov Epyw, ws av Suvwyrar perpwrara, év 5é 7H mapdvTi, iva pyde Tois 
’AOnvaiows Ekagooy SoxWar veiw, érrecdy Kal EmxparéorEpoar TH waxy eyevovTo, 
Adyw amoxpivacOa ica auporépos. In the catalogue in vii. 58. 1 the 


Kamarinaians appear as allies of Syracuse, with the comment dpopa 
ovTes. 

* Ib.; dmexpivavro, éred)) Tuyxaver duporépos ovo Euppdxots opav mpos 
GAAjAous méAEHos dy, eVopkov Soxely elvat ohiow ev TO mapdvTs pnderépos 
dpovew. 
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The Syracusans spent the remainder of the winter in cnar. vu. 


making ready for the expected campaign of the spring. 414. 

Athens 
: ; , ; F ; and the 
engaged in dealings with the Sikels. trying to win over Sikels. 


The Athenians, from their camp at Naxos, were chiefly 


as many as might be to their alliance. The Sikels of the 
inland parts of Sicily, who had always kept their inde- 
pendence, were mostly favourable to Athens, and gave her 
active support’. They supplied men and corn, and some 
of them even money. But even among the independent 
Sikels this course was not universally taken ; and of those 
who held the plain country nearer the sea, who lived as 
Syracusan subjects or dependents, few ventured to revolt *. 
On those who refused to join them the Athenians made war. 
Some they brought over by force; their attempts on others 
were defeated by the Syracusans, who sent garrisons to 
their help. For all these purposes Katané was a better 
centre than Naxos. They therefore came back to their old The Athe- 


quarters for the rest of the winter, and set up again the pean re 


eamp which the Syracusans had burned?, Thence they io 


sent round to all their Sikel allies, and to Segesta also. 
They asked for the greatest supply of horses that might 
be, and also for bricks, iron, and all things that were need- 
ful for a siege. All was to be ready by the spring; then 
the war was really to begin 4. 


1 Thue. vi. 88. 4; 7@v Se tiv peodyaay éxdvTwy aitévopor odcat Kai mpd- 
Tepov det al oixnjoes evOds, mArjy OAtyo, peTa TOV AOnvaiay joav. The 
construction is hard and oimoes is an odd word; but one is amazed 
at Arnold’s note. Surely he had read the story of Ducetius and a 
thousand other things which show that the Sikels had got far beyond 
the stage when “their habitations had nothing in them approaching to 
civil union.” 

2 Th.; of pév mpds ra media padrdAov Tav LKeddv, bmpxon Ovres Tav 
Svpakociwy of moAAol dpecrnxecav. This last word so naturally means 
revolt from Syracuse that one is almost tempted rather to read od woAAoi, 
as some do, than to understand it, with the Scholiast and Arnold, ‘stood 
aloof from Athens.” 

Selb 5. 

* Ib. 6; ds dua TO Fpe Efdpevan Tod TwodrEpov. 
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cuar. vi. Besides this action within the island, it was part of the 


Athenian Athenian policy of the moment to seek for barbarian help 
embassy to 


Carthage. In other and more powerful quarters than among the bar- 


barians of Sicily. Embassies were sent to the old foes 
of Syracuse in Africa and in Europe, to Carthage and to 
Etruria'. Of the embassy to Carthage we hear nothing 
beyond the fact of its bemg sent; but it is certain that no 
Punic help came to the Athenian camp. In the present 
state of things at Carthage’, in the present state of Cartha- 
ginian feeling towards Athens °, it was not likely that any 
should come. With the other ancient enemy of Syracuse 
the Athenian negotiations had better luck. Some of the 
Etruscan cities promised help to Athens*, and we shall 
see that some amount of help, small but effective, actually 
came °, 


Syracusan But the main diplomatic interest of the time gathers 
embassy to 


Pelopon- round quite another quarter from Sikels, Carthaginians, or 
sie Etruscans, The Syracusan embassy despatched to Corinth 
and Sparta sailed as usual along the coasts of Greek Italy. 
They called on the Italiot cities not to sit quiet while 
Athens was engaged in schemes of aggression which would 
certainly sooner or later touch them as well as the Sike- 
hhots®. We hear nothing of the answers which they 
received ; but at a later stage we find some Italiots in 
the catalogue of Athenian allies, and none among those 
of Syracuse’. But if the Syracusan embassy gained but 


* Thue, vi. 88. 6; émeuav pev és Kapynidva rpinpn mept gidlas, € 
dvvaw7d Te wpedciaOat, Exeppay Se Kal és Tuponviar. 

? See above, pp. 17, 84. 
See above, pp. 88, 112. 

* Thue. vi. 88. 6 ; éorw dy médAewy énayyedAAopevwy Kal a’t@v fupTorepeiy. 

SA Valo) 2105 Yoniam 

® Ib. vi. 88. 7; émepdvro meiOev pr wepiopay TA yyvdueva bd TeV 
"AOnvaiwy, ws Kat exeivors bpoiws émiBovdevdpeva. 


© Ab.eviie 57. 90k 
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little on the road, all that they could wish for was found cuap. vnt. 
in the ever watchful mother-city. Corinth gladly received 
the representatives of her threatened daughter, and listened 
with a ready ear to her call for help at the hands of her 
parent. The Corinthian assembly, not a democratic body Corinth 
like that of Syracuse, but still a real assembly, the ahah 
assembly of all who enjoyed full political rights in the 
Corinthian state, at once voted to help Syracuse with all 
the power of Corinth!. They voted further to send envoys 
of their own to Sparta in company with the envoys of 
Syracuse, to call on the Lacedemonians at once to send 
help to Sicily and to put an end to the uncertain state of 
things at home by making open war upon Athens ?. 

When the joint embassy of Corinth and Syracuse reached 
Sparta, they found a powerful helper on whom they had 
not reckoned. The Athenian Alkibiadés was there, with Altkibiadés 
some comrades in exile, ready and eager to do all that ee 
he could for the damage of his own city. He had never 
gone to Athens to take his trial on the charge of im- 
piety. He had made his way from Thourioi to Kylléné 
in the land of Elis, and thence, on receiving a Spartan 
invitation and safe-conduct, he had come to Sparta itself °. 
At Athens meanwhile, as he had failed to appear for trial, 
he was condemned to death in his absence*. In this way 
dead to his own country, he did not scruple to become 
her active enemy, and to act as the counsellor of Sparta, 
Corinth, and Syracuse against her. He found the ephoro? His action 
and the other leading men of Sparta in a state of mind nae 
thoroughly characteristic of Spartans. They were very 


1 Thue. vi. 88. 8; of KopivOcor edOds Ynpiodpevor adtol mpara dare nap 
mpobupia dpuvey. 

2 Ib.; rév re abrod [in Old Greece] méAcuov capéarepov movetoOa mpods 
Tovs "AOnvaious kal és tiv SuceAlay wpedlav Tia TépTrEy. 

3 Tb. 9; abrav rav Aaxedapovioy peraneppavrav, imdanovios édOur. 
Strangers were not often welcomed to Sparta so eagerly. 

* "Epnyun dixn, says Thucydides, vi. 61. 7. 
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willing to send an embassy to Syracuse to bid the Syra- 
cusans to come to no terms with the Athenians ; they were 
less ready to send them the active help which was need- 
ful towards carrying out their bidding?. The Athenian 
traitor wished to see some weightier blow than this dealt 
against Athens, and he spoke his mind in the Spartan 
assembly. He could not claim a hearing as the repre- 
sentative of any power friendly or unfriendly; he could 
have been allowed to speak only by special permission 
granted on personal grounds ?. 

Of the speech which Thucydides puts into the mouth 
of Alkibiadés we have in a manner heard a good deal 
already. It is here that we find the fullest setting forth 
of the vast plans of Athenian ambition to which we have 
already listened. Alkibiadés spoke of Athenian designs 
for subduing, not only Sicily but Carthage, and for coming 
back to attack Peloponnésos at the head of all the forces 
of the West*. In all this we have no need to believe 
that he was telling a purely fictitious tale for the purposes 
of the present moment. But he was assuredly taking 
schemes of his own, schemes which had taken a definite 
shape in his own mind but which he himself would hardly 
have ventured to set forth publicly in the Athenian assem- 
bly, and speaking of them as if they were the deliberate 
purpose of the Athenian people in general. With the mass 
of the people they could hardly-have got beyond the stage 
of talk, earnest perhaps, but still vague and informal +. 
But on Lacedemonian hearers such talk was likely to 
have its effect; the wild hopes of Alkibiadés would be 


1 Thue. vi. 88. 10; S:avoovpévwy Tay Te epdpwy Kal Tov éy TédAE SyTOY 
mpeoBes mepmev és Svpakovoas Kwvovtas pi) fupBaivey "AOnvators, BonOew 
dé ov mpobipwr ovTav. 

? The formula in which he is introduced is emphatic ; maped@ay 6 ’AAK- 
Biains mapwevvé Te Tovs Aakedarpovious Kat eEwpunoe A€ywv Toidde. 

* Thue. vi. 90, See Appendix VII. 

* See Appendix VII. 
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taken for the definite purposes of Athens. Syracusans omar. vn. 
too and Corinthians would welcome it as well fitted to 
bring the Lacedemonians to the conclusion which they 
hoped for. 

The defence which Alkibiadés pleads for his own treason, 
his picture of the “acknowledged folly ” of democracy }, 
touch Athens more than Sicily. What concerns us is the His advice 
advice which he gave as to the carrying on of the war in Bek 
Sicily and the beginning again of the war in Old Greece. 
In the latter department it was his counsel which led to that Dekeleia 
Lacedemonian fortification of Dekeleia which had so great peste 
an effect on the second part of the Peloponnesian War’. 
In Sicily he told them, speaking with the authority of an Syracuse 
Athenian general who had commanded there, that the Si- nope 
keliots were inexperienced in war, but that, if they all 
hung together, they might get the better of the Athenians. 
The Syracusans alone, defeated in battle and hemmed in by 
the Athenian fleet, had no chance. Let Syracuse be taken, 
and all Sicily, all Greek Italy *, would fall under the power 
of Athens. That done, they would presently see at their 
own doors the dangers of which he had already spoken +. 
They must take counsel, not only for Sicily, but for Pelo- 
ponnésos. They must send, and that speedily, a force 
strong both by land and sea, a force of men who could ply 
the oar on the voyage and who would be ready as heavy- 
armed soldiers when they landed in Sicily ®. Above all, A Spartan 


commander 
they must send a Spartan as commander; the presence of to be sent. 


1 Thue. vi. 89. 4, 53 éwel Snuoxpariay ye kal eyryvioxoper of ppovodvrés 
Tt, Kai avTOs ovdevds Gv xEipoy bow kal AoLdopnaayu’ GAAG Tept 6 podoyoupME- 
vns advoias ovdey dy kawov A€yorTo. 

2 Ib. gt. 6. So Plut. Alk. 23; 7d 5 rplrov kal péyorov, émrexioa 
AcxéXcrav, ov wGddAov ovdéev ueipydcato Kai oixopOdpyce tiv miALy. 

3 Ib. gl. 3; ef airy % wéAts AnpOnoeta:, ExeTat Kal 7) maga ZKeXia, Kal 
ev6vds Kai “IraXla, 

* Tb.; ov« dy bia paxpod bpiv émméoo. 

5 Ib. 4; oiriwes abrepéra kopucbévres wal dwALTEVaovaw edObs. 
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cuap. vii. such an one would be worth more than that of an army’. 
A Spartan leader would be able to improve the discipline 
of the Syracusan army and to constrain to their duty those 
who were unwilling”. By such a course their friends in 
Sicily would be encouraged, and those who doubted which 
side to take would be more inclined to come over to them *. 
Effects of And besides direct support in Sicily, the immediate re- 
cach newal of the war in Attica would have a most important 
SANE effect on the war in Sicily. When the Syracusans saw 
that the Lacedemonians were in earnest, they would hold 
out more manfully, and the Athenians would be less able 
to send reinforcements to Sicily. But neither work must 
be delayed. Let them strike at once while there was still 
time. They would then get rid of the Athenian power, 
present and future; they would live safely in their own 
land, and they would be the leaders of all Greece, not by 
constraint, but by the consent and good will of its people +. 


Effects of Such counsel as this, in the mouth of an Athenian, was, 


he ag from the Athenian point of view, the blackest treason. 


biadés. The Syracusans and their Corinthian allies must have 


listened with delight beyond words to so effective a 
Thisem- pleading of their cause. This embassy to Sparta, and the 
ao hea presence of Alkibiadés at the assembly which received 
pointof it, was in truth the turning-point of the whole war. 


the war. oa 
It was clearly the counsel of Alkibiadés which determined 


Sparta to take the step which proved the deliverance of 
Syracuse. Events still to be recorded show that, without 
help from Peloponnésos, without the particular form of 
help that was sent, all must have been lost, Syracuse must 


1 Thue. vi. 91. 4; 5 ths orpatiads Ere Xpnoipwrepov civ vopiw, dvdpa 
Sraptiatny apxovTa, 

2 Ib.; ws ay rovs te mapévras fuvTdaéy Kal Tods pr O€AovTas mpocavayKacn. 

5 Ib.; Kat of évdocaGovres ddeeaTepov mpociact. 

* Ib. 92. 4; THs amaons “EAAGbos, Exovons, Kat ov Bia Kar’ evvoay 5é 
HyNTOE. 
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have yielded. It was the coming of a single Spartan that cuar. vm. 
saved her, and he barely came in time to save her. For, 

though the Spartans adopted the counsel of Alkibiadés, 

they paid little attention to his advice to do quickly what 

they did, at any rate as regarded Sicily. It was in truth 

his advice about Dekeleia which really touched them. A 
renewal of the war, and a renewal in this particular shape, 

was already in their minds. Hitherto they had delayed in 

the Spartan fashion; they were now stirred up to act by 

the words of the man whom they deemed to know most 

about the matter’. About Sicily they were less hearty, 

at any rate less eager. They passed a vote in general Lacedemo- 
terms that help should be sent to Syracuse. But nothing” be 
was done at once, save one step, really the most important 

of all, the choice of a commander. In accordance with 

the advice of Alkibiadés, a Spartan was named to the 

post. He was bidden to confer with the Syracusans and 
Corinthians, and to concert such measures as might be 

of the greatest and speediest service towards the object 

in hand ’, 

The choice made was indeed a happy one. The man Gyuippos 
who was called to the great work of deliverance, the first jhe. ene 
of a long line of deliverers who passed from Old Greece to ™#"4- 
her western colonies, the man who will soon, for a short 
time, fill the foremost place in our story, was Gylippos, son Son of 
of Kleandridas. Of his father we have already heard at eae 
Thourioi®. Later accounts speak of the man who rescued 
Syracuse as not being of the true Spartan stock*. But 


? Thue. vi. 93. 1; vopicaytes mapa Tod capécrata eldéros dxnkoéva, 

2 Tb. 2: éxéAevoy per’ Exeivwv Kal THY KopwOiav Bovdevépevoy roeiv bmp 
> a , , , , > / Be oi a. Sis F ay 
€&k TaV TapévTeV pad.oTa Kal TAXLOTA TIS Wperla HkEL Tots exer. 

3 See above, p. 13. 

* Alian, V. H. xii. 43 ; KaAAccparidas ye piv eal TvAimmos kat Advcavdpos 
év Aakedaipovr pd@axes éxadodvto* bvopa 5é fv dpa TovTo Tois Tay elrdpaw 
SovAas, obs cuvegénepmov Tois viois of maTépes ouvaywvioupévous ev Tots yup- 
vagios. So Athénaios (vi. 102), quoting the twenty-fifth book of Phyl- 
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cuar. vi. this version seems to be altogether set aside by the way in 
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which Gylippos is first brought into the story and by the 
position which had been held by his father. Alkibiadés 
had specially insisted on the need of sending a Spartan to 
command. As an immediate result of his speech, Gylippos 
was appointed ; in the absence of any contemporary hint 
to the contrary, this seems enough to show that Gylippos 
was a full Spartan. The only reason for doubting his 
Spartan birth would be that his character is in some points 
not Spartan. He is quick, enterprising, full of resource, 
able to adapt himself to all men and to all circumstances, 
in a way that Spartans seldom were. Yet for a Spartan 
to show such qualities was not wholly without precedent ; 
Brasidas had been all that Gylippos was, and more. Still 
it is just possible that the un-Spartan side of Gylippos may 
have come to him from another quarter. The rank that his 
father Kleandridas held at Sparta is shown by his acting 
as a special counsellor of the young King Pleistoanax in 
his invasion of Attica. It was in that character that he 
was convicted of taking Athenian bribes ; he was sentenced 
to death, but escaped to Italy, to play the part which we 
have seen him play as a citizen of newly-founded Thourioi. 
It may therefore be that Gylippos was born in Italy, at 
Thourioi, of a non-Spartan, possibly an Athenian, mother ; 
and we may if we choose, see in such half-foreign descent 
the origin of the tale which made him of inferior birth in 
Sparta itself. It has also been suggested that the choice 
of Gylippos for a Western command may have been partly 
owing to the reputation which his father held in those 
parts, and to his own possible knowledge of them?. On the 


archos (see C. Miiller, i. 347); ovvtpopo t&v Aaxedaipoviey ... eiat 3 
ércvOepar prev, ov pry Aakedapdriol ye, peTexovor 5 THs Tadeias wdons. 
Lysandros, he adds, was one, but woAirns yevépevos 5’ dvipayadiay. The 
name is not found where one might have looked for it, in the list of 
the discontented classes at Sparta in Xen. Hell. iii. 3. 6. 

1 Grote, vii. 330. 
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other hand, to bestow the full rights of a Spartan on the cuar. yu. 
foreign-born son of a condemned criminal could have been 
an act only of special favour, and Gylippos, if born at 
Thourioi, would have been young as a holder of Spartan 
command, It is therefore more likely that Gylippos was 
born before his father’s condemnation, and that he kept 
his place at Sparta as having had no share in his father’s 
guilt. In any case no acts of his are recorded till he 
was thus picked out to be the deliverer of Syracuse, to 
save her, as it turned out, at the very moment when danger 
gathered thickest around her. Pity that glory such as 
this should ever have been sullied by later shame. But in 
one point at least Gylippos was a true son of Kleandridas. 
Few Spartans, few Greeks of any kind, could withstand 
the temptation of a bait of gold thrown in their way, and 
Gylippos was not among those few !. 


We leave the Spartan commander and his Corinthian 
allies debating as to the best means for the support of Syra- 
cuse against her invaders. Meanwhile the trireme which Horsemen 
Nikias had sent home to ask for supplies and horsemen seer are 
to act against her had reached Athens. The demands of ee 
the general were laid before the assembly. The people, 
sanguine and patient, voted his request, seemingly without 
a word of reproof or complaint for the delays which alone 
had made such a request needful. Horsemen and all that 
was needed were to be sent to Sicily in time for a spring 
campaign ”, 


Reinforcements were thus coming, if they were as yet 
hardly on the way, to both the besiegers and the defenders 


2 Plut. Nik. 28, 

* Thue. vi. 93. 43 Kal of "A@nvaio dxovcavtes &fnpicavto THY TE Tpopiy 
mépmew TH OTpaTa Kat Tovs imméas. Thucydides makes no comment. Grote 
of course (vii. 304-309) makes the most of the case against Nikias; but it 
is a real one. 
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of Syracuse. But before aught came from Athens, long 
before aught came from Peloponnésos, as soon as the 
beginning of spring allowed of any military operations}, 
the Athenians had opened the campaigning season of the 
new year. But it opened only with some small enterprises, 
examples of the way in which the strength of the great 
armament was frittered away. Some of them help rather 
to raise than to gratify our curiosity as to the state of the 
ancient people of the island. With the sprmg the Athe- 
nian fleet set forth from Katané, not to attack Syracuse, 
but to nibble at some of her outposts and allies. They 
first sailed to Megara; there they landed; they harried 
the country, and attacked, but failed to take, a Syracusan 
fort—something smaller, it would seem, than the head fort- 
ress at Megara*. Then they marched northward, harry- 
ing the land and burning the corn as far as the river 
Térias, which formed the boundary between Syracusan and 
Katanaian territory. There a skirmish took place with a 
small Syracusan force, which entitled the Athenians to set 
up a trophy*, After this they went back to their ships 
and sailed to Katané, 

There is more interest in the details of some dealings 
with the Sikel towns which were going on at the same 
time. Some of the Sikels, as we have seen, were hostile 
to Athens. Such, in the valley of the Symaithos, were 

1 Thue. vi. 94.1 5 Gua 5€ TO 7p cvOds dpyouevw. This seems to imply an 
earlier time than usual. 

2 Thucydides had already twice mentioned Megara as a ppovproy of Syra- 
cuse in cc. 49, 75 (see above, pp. 145, 178). He now (94. 1) gives the fuller 
description which I have referred to in. vol. ii. p. 499; mapémdevoay Ent 
Meydpav Tay ev Ti SuKeXa, ods ent T€Awvos Tod Tupavvov, woTeEp Kal Tpd- 
TEpov pot €ipnTa, dvacTHoavTes Svpakdaror adtol Exovor TH yhv. He must 
have forgotten his former mention of it. He goes on; dmoBavres 5é é5yjwoav 
Tous Te Gypovs Kal €AOdyTes emt Epupd TL TOV Svpakociwy, kal odx EdévTEs, 
«7.4. This épuvpa is surely something smaller than 7a Méyapa ppovpiov in 
c. 75. And how have 7a Méyapa become masculine? There is another 


reading, Meyapéwv, which would be odd on other grounds. 
S Uibsg4. 2: 
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the Galeatic Hybla on its insular hill and Inessa on omar. vin. 
the ledge below Ailtna. Athenian attempts on both of 
them had failed, at Hybla very lately, at Inessa in the 
earlier days of Athenian interference in Sicily’, Cen- Centuripa 
turipa, looking down on both from its loftier height, reeds 
seems to have halted between two opinions. The whole 
Athenian foree marched along the river to besiege it, 
if needful. But no siege was needed; Centuripa joined 
Athens on terms, and must have become an useful ally in 
that part of the island?. When we last heard of Inessa, 
it was a Sikel commonwealth controlled by a Syracusan 
garrison, We are not told what was its exact condition 
now; it may still have had a Syracusan garrison, but it 
clearly was not incorporated with the Syracusan territory. 
The corn of both Hybla and Inessa was burned; but no Ravages 
attempt was made on the towns themselves *, After these ae lesa, 
exploits, the army marched back to Katané. There they 
found reinforcements from Athens. They had come speedily, 
horsemen to the number of two hundred and fifty, a small 
body to cope with such a force of the same kind as Syra- 
euse could put into the field. Of their captain, Kallistratos 
son of Empedos, we shall hear when the fate of Athens in 
Sicily has become no longer doubtful*. The horsemen Coming 
brought with them their accoutrements, but no horses ; elise 
those were to be bought in the land of horses®, There 

1 See above, pp. 35, 159. 

4 Thue. vi. 94.33 €xwpouy éml Kevropima Sixedav méAopa, kat rpocayays- 
pevot dpodroyia anyjecay. Thucydides did not expect his readers to have 
heard of Centuripa, any more than of Hykkara in c. 62. 3. Most likely 
he had never heard of those towns himself till he heard of these particular 
facts about them. He therefore gives them no article. Inessa, which had 
played so great a part in Sicilian history, he knew even when writing his 
earlier books. To Inessa therefore he gave the article (see p. 34). Much 


of the life of a great original writer is lost when these delicacies are 
neglected in modern reproductions. 

Sib: 

* His name is preserved by Pausanias, vii. 16. 4. 

5 Ib. 4: dvev trav innwy, pera oxevis, ds abtidev inmav moptaOncopevar, 
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came also thirty horse-bowmen, of what nation we are not 
told, and three hundred talents of silver. 

Nikias had now at last, what he had so long talked of, 
something like a body of Athenian horsemen. For horses 
they had yet to wait a little while; but the news reached 
Syracuse that the Athenian horsemen were come, and that a 
real attack on the city was about to be made}. Nikias could, 
for very shame, loiter no longer. The attack was at last 
to be made; and, after all, it was made without the help 
of the cavalry whose absence had been made the excuse for 
putting it off so long. It was indeed to be made in a 
shape in which the horsemen could give no great help. 
In short, as far as we can see, the original plan of Lama- 
chos was at last to be carried out. It was to be carried 
out against Syracuse strengthened in her defences and made 
hopeful by Athenian delay. Did no one at Athens ask 
why it had not been carried out eight months before, when 
Syracuse had done nothing to strengthen herself, when she 
was still cowed by fear of the mighty armament with 
which her people had now grown familiar and which they 
had learned to despise ? 


§ 4. Zhe Athenian Siege of Syracuse. 
B.C. 414. 

In this second stage of the war, the first part of it that 
can be called a siege, the fighting-ground is altogether 
changed from the site of the short winter-campaign. We 
have just now little to do with the Great Harbour or with 
the ground to the west of it. There was the site of the 
first Athenian encampment and the first Athenian naval 
station; there the first battle had been fought between 
Athenians and Syracusans. Now the battle-ground is the 


1 Thue. vi. 96, 13 ws énd@ovto Tovs TE inméas Heovras Tots ’AOnvaios Kat 
pédAAovtas H5n em opas iévai. 
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hill itself. It is on the height that the invaders and de- cuap. viv. 
fenders of Syracuse meet in arms; it is there that they The hill 
build their forts, that they raise their walls and their she 


counter-walls, to hem in the city or to save it from being W4"re. 
hemmed in. The side too of the attack is changed. Syra- The plan 


cuse is now assailed from the north. The Athenian ships kegs 
are moored, not in the Great Harbour but by the pen- !4t car- 


ried out. 


insula of Thapsos; the side by which the invaders make 
their way on to the hill is now the northern side. All 
this, we may be sure, was the original plan of Lamachos ; 
only, after so long a time, it had become far harder to 
carry it out than when Lamachos first proposed it. 


The extreme western part of the hill of Syracuse now Fpipolai 
and Eurya- 


becomes for a while the centre of our military narrative. },.. 


It is now for the first time that Thucydides uses the word 
Euryalos at all, or the word Epipolai in the account of any 
military operation’. The meaning of those words we de- 

fined long ago when fixing the general topography of 
Syracuse*. Epipolai seems always to mean so much of 

the hill of Syracuse as had not yet, at the time spoken of, 

been taken within the fortifications of Syracuse. Eury- 

alos, as far as we are concerned, is the site of the future 
castle of Dionysios on the neck or isthmus between the 

hill of Syracuse and the hill of Belvedere. Its works, 
above ground and below, stretch on to the western part 

of the triangular hill, and thus enable us to fix the 
point with which we have immediately to deal*. We Hitherto 
noticed long ago* the strange fact that this most im- fended. 
portant point was still open for either the invaders of 
Syracuse or her defenders to take possession of. There 

is nothing to make us think that this end of the hill was 

as yet occupied at all; there is nothing to imply either 
fortress or dwelling west of the quarters which had been 


1 See vi. 75. I. 2 See vol. i. p. 578. 
* See Appendix XIII. * See vol. i. p. 580. 
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that it should be so. One would have expected that both 
the point of Euryalos and the hill of Belvedere beyond 
it would have been occupied as Syracusan outposts, at 
the very least as places for watchers. One might have 
thought that they would have been so employed from the 
first moment that the Corinthian settlers obtained posses- 
sion of the hill. Or, if the Syracusans had failed to do so 
up to this time, one would have thought that they would, 
among their other preparations, have repaired this omission 
as soon as an Athenian attack began to be feared. We 
can only say that we find in our story no hint of anything 
of the kind. Neither invaders nor defenders are spoken of 
as having, up to this time, done anything on this most 
important site. In their first campaign of Polichna the 
Athenians had made no attempt on the hill at all, and the 
works of defence which the Syracusans had carried on 
during the winter had touched only those parts of the hill 
which lay nearest to the city, They had fenced in Teme- 
nités ; they had done nothing to Euryalos. 

Now at last the importance of the higher ground 
was, at the same moment, fully brought home to the 
minds of both sides. Lamachos, we may be sure, had 
marked the post from the beginning; but it was only 
now that he was enabled to make any practical use of 
his sharpsightedness. His attacking instinct was met, 
somewhat slowly, by the defensive instinct of Hermo- 
kratés. The vote to lessen the number of generals had 
come into force, At the election lately held, Hermokratés 
himself had been chosen with two colleagues, Hérakleidés 
and Sikanos!, The last name is worth noting. It was 
not uncommon for a Greek to bear as his personal name 


1 The names are given, prematurely as I think (see above, p.178), in 
c. 73. They appear now (96. 3) as having just come into office; of mepi 
“Eppoxpatny otparnyol dprt mapeAnpores Tv apx7jy. 


oe See a es eee 
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the name of some Greek people other than his own ; Lake- cmap. yr. 
daimonios son of Kimén was a type of a class. Here we 

have a Greek bearing the name, not of some other Greek 

people, but of barbarian neighbours. We shall hear again Hermo- 
of both the colleagues of Hermokratés, but it was clearly ier ache 
himself who was the guiding spirit. He at least under- 

stood the importance of Epipolai in general and of the 
specially commanding spot of Euryalos. He understood 

the likelihood that the next Athenian attack would be on 

the hill, and that it would take the form of an attempt 

to hem in the city by a wall?. And the coming of the 
Athenian horsemen made it plain that the attack was 

not likely to be much longer put off. To meet a danger Epipolai 
of this kind, Hermokratés saw that a Syracusan occupa- hee 
tion of Epipolai, and specially of Euryalos, was the only 

means. It was not enough to have fenced in Temenités ; 

the Syracusan occupation must be carried further west. 

Early therefore in his term of office he began to take 
measures to that end. On a certain fixed day the generals 

called out the whole force of the city to a general 

review and weaponshow to be held at daybreak in the 
meadow by the Anapos. The whole military population The Syra- 
of Syracuse came together as appointed, and the first arees 2 
act of Hermokratés was to tell off a chosen force for 

the special service of guarding Epipolai, no doubt with 

a view to its more thorough occupation. Six hundred pe 
picked men of the heavy-armed were put under the com- six hun- 
mand of Diomilos, an exile from Andros, an enemy doubt- — 
less of Athens in the home politics of his island. This 


1 Thucydides (vi. 96. 1) brings in the determination with some solemnity, 
and it is now that he gives the definition of "Em:moAai which I have quoted 
in vol. i. p. 578; vopicarres, éay pi) TOv "Emmodadv xparnowow of *A@nvatot 
... ob« dy fadiws opas od’ ci xpatoivTo payn, drorexicO7jvat, dievootvro 
Tas mpocBaces aitav puddocey, brws pi) Kata Tavtas AdOwor opas dva- 
Bavres of modémor ob yap dy GdAn ye adtovs SuvnOjvat. AavOavew dva- 
Bayres was exactly what the Athenians did. 


VOL, III. P 
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cHap. vu. chosen band was to undertake the guard of Epipolai and 


The Athe- 
nians sail 
by night 
from 
Katané, 


The land- 
force goes 
on shore 

at Leén ; 


to stand ready for any special and pressing duty 1. Before 
they could reach the post for which they were destined, 
a special and pressing duty indeed called for their ser- 
vices and for those of every man in Syracuse who could 
bear arms. 


The war was now at last really about to begin. Syra- 
cuse had now to test the strength of the preparations which 
she had so long been making in the teeth of enemies who, 
after the child’s play of months, were now coming against 
her in earnest. We must never forget that Nikias, utterly 
unfit as he was for the post in which he was placed, was 
still a brave man and a good officer, one who acted with 
vigour whenever he could be got to act at all. And the 
hero Lamachos was there, to do, after so long waiting, 
what he had so wisely wished to do long before. Now 
that the work was to begin, it began with all spirit. While 
the Syracusans was being reviewed in the meadow, the 
Athenians were on their way’. In the night before the 
day fixed for the weaponshow, the whole Athenian fleet, 
war-ships and transports, had set forth from Katané. 
Their course led them into the double bay which lies be- 
tween the Xiphonian peninsula and the north side of Achra- 
dina. The Syracusan guards at Megara must have seen 
them as they sailed straight into the bay of Trdgilos, and 
landed near a point or place named Leén, described as six 
or seven stadia from Euryalos*. Several landing-places on 


1 Thue. vi. 96. 3; eféraciv Te StAwy énotodvTo Kal Efakogiovs Aoyadas 
Tav omATa@y ekexpwav mpdtepoy, dv Hpxe Atdpuidros, puyas e€ “Avdpou, Srws 
Tav te “Emmoday einoay dvAakes, Kal iv és GAAo Tt S€n Taxd gvvectares 
TapayevevTa. 

2 Tb. 97.1; tavrns THs vuetos TH Eemryryvopern jpépa. That is, the 
Athenians reached the hill on the same morning as the review. See 
Arnold’s two notes. 

° Ib,; €Aadoy aitods mav7i 75 TH oTparedpars éx THs Kardvyns oxovTes 
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that flat coast might answer the description. At Ledn, cuar. vm. 
whatever and wherever it was, the army landed, and the paar: 
ships sailed back to the station which had been fixed for Thapsos. 
them, the low peninsula of Thapsos with its lower isthmus. 
This last was fenced off with a palisade, and the ships were 
moored, perhaps on the north side of the isthmus, where 
there is something that might be called a harbour’. This 
is the side away from Syracuse ; but it seems better suited 
for the purpose than the open beach of the isthmus on the 
south side or than the cliffs on the south-eastern side of 
the peninsula itself. It is no less within full view of 
Syracuse ; the voyage round Thapsos is not long ; the ships 
could even be dragged across the isthmus without much 
difficulty. F 

The Athenian land-force, once on shore, did not loiter. The laud- 
With a swift pace, as though they were charging the od 
Medes at Marathén?, they made their way over the low ae ee 
but somewhat rough ground, the present lands of Targia, from the 
between their landing-place and the path up the hill close on 
by Euryalos. They reached a spot where, for some dis- 
tance along the hill-side, the ascent over the small terrace 
between the first rise and the high ground above would, 
when there was as yet no wall or castle, be in no way 
specially hard. It is the very spot where the northern Castle of 
wall of Dionysios breaks off from his castle. It is a strange arate 
thought that the man who lived to build wall and castle 
must at this time have been an undistinguished soldier in 
the Syracusan ranks. He may even have been one of the 


kata Tov Aéovta Kadovpevoy ... kai Tors meCods dnofiBacavres. On the 
position of Leén see Appendix XIII. 
1 Thue. vi. 97. 1; Tais Te vavoly és Thy OdYov Kkaboppicdpevor... kat 6 


bev vavtinds otpards Tov “AOnvaiow év TH Odyw, diacTavpwoapuevos Tov 
icOuodv, Hovxa¢ev. It is here that he brings in the description of Thapsos 
which I have quoted in vol. i. p. 386. 

2 Ib. 2; 5 58 melds ebOds Exuper Spduw pds tas 'EmmoAds, Cf. Herod. 
Vin 112. 
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cHaP. vi. companions of Diomilos, and he may have learned the value 


The Syra- 
cusans go 
up the hill 
from the 
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Battle on 
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Athenian 
victory. 


of Euryalos to Syracuse in that day’s work. 

The Athenians, meeting with no hindrance, pressed up 
the hill. Before the Syracusans, busy with their review 
in the meadow, knew what was going on, the invading 
army was on Epipolait. Unless there were watchers on 
some part of the hill itself, they could make their way up 
without drawing to themselves any notice either in the 
Syracusan city or in the meadow where the forces of Syra- 
cuse had come together. One can even fancy that the first 
sign of their presence was their actual appearance on the 
south brow of the hill. The duty of the six hundred now 
was not to forestall an enemy, but to dislodge him. In 
that duty, or at least in the attempt to do it, they did not 
fail. As soon as they knew what had happened, they led 
the way to the rescue. The rest of the Syracusans followed 
as they could over a distance of five-and-twenty stadia’. 
The ascent of the hill by Euryalos on the south side is easy 
enough ; the actual height is higher than on the north side, 
but at this point the whole country sweeps gradually up to 
the hill on the south side. But by the time that men thus 
suddenly called to action could reach the scene of their 
work, they were naturally not in first-rate military order *. 
They had no chance of occupying the hill in the face of the 
force which had forestalled them from the other side. The 
struggle that followed was naturally an Athenian victory; 
Diomilos and three hundred men on the Syracusan side 
were slain. The Athenian loss—small doubtless, but there 
must have been some—is not recorded. The trophy was 


1 Thue. vi. 97. 2; pOdve: dvaBas kara Tov Edpundov mpiv rods Supaxocious 
aicOavopévous éx TOD AEtu@vos Kal THs éfeTacews TapayevécOa, Diodédros 
(xiii. 7), misled by the night voyage and by the later night attack, fancies 
a night attack now. 

2 Tb. 3; €BonPour Se of Te GAOL, ws Exagros TaXous ele, Kal Of MEpt TOY 
Acépmdrov é€axdotor. On the distance see Appendix XIII. 

8 Ib.; rowovrw tpdmw araxtdrepoy. 
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raised ; the dead were given back, and the defeated army of cnap, vn. 
Syracuse withdrew within the city. 

The next day the Athenians began their first attack on The Athe- 
Syracuse itself. An attack indeed it hardly was. The in- jecch to 
vading force marched eastwards along’ the hill towards the ete 
city!; but nothing came of their march. As no Syracusan © 
sally followed the Athenian parade, the invaders marched 
back—was this the counsel of Nikias ?—to the western 
part of the hill. When there, why did they not at once 
take advantage of this opportunity ? Why did they not 
forestall the work of tyrants and kings ?—we might even 
say, Why did they not follow the example of ancient 
Sikels ?—and make Euryalos, if not Belvedere itself, an 
Athenian fortress*? They contented themselves with They 
raising a fort at a point described as Labdalon, a point on sag i 
the very top of the cliffs on the north side, looking out 
towards Megara*®. This gives its general position ; there 
is nothing further to mark it among many points on the 
hill which would answer the same description. Only, 
being close on the cliffs on the north side, it cannot be, 
as has sometimes been thought, the pomt now known as 
Buffalaro, one of the highest and most striking points of 
the hill. A safe place was needed for their money and 
stuff and all that they had brought with them, while 
they themselves went forth to fight with the enemy, or to 
hem in his city by a wall across the height which was now 
their own *. 

The Athenians had now possession of Epipolai. Their 
presence there was a heavy blow and deep discouragement 
to the city which they now at last really threatened. From 

1 Thue. vi. 97. 4; pds Ti méAw adriy rh borepaig émxara Bayes, 

See Appendix XIII. 

2 See vol. i, p. 580. 

3 On Labdalon see Appendix XIII. 

* Thue. vi. 97. 53 Smws cin airois bmore mpotoiey 7 paxobpevoar H TEI 
xiodvres, Tois TE oKEVEG Kal TOIs XpHpacw An0OnKy. 
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omar. vim. this time for a while the hopes of the invaders of Syracuse 


Reinforce- 
ments of 
horse, 


rise higher and the hopes of its defenders go down. What 
might not have happened, if Nikias and Alkibiadés had 
not actually saved the city which they came to attack from 
the hands of their wiser colleague? As it was, the success 
of the bold stroke which had won Epipolai had been the 
work of the general mass of the Athenian army, Lamachos, 
we may be sure, foremost among them. A little later the 
special arm for which Nikias had so long waited was at last 
organized, Besides the two hundred and fifty unmounted 
horsemen from Athens, there now came in three hundred from 
Segesta, and a hundred from Naxos and other unnamed 
quarters, some of them Sikel. The horsemen from Segesta 
had seemingly horses to spare; for the Athenian knights 
were at last mounted, on horses partly supplied by them 
and the Katanaians and partly by purchase’. The whole 
cavalry on the Athenian side now reached the number of 
six hundred and fifty. We shall presently hear of them 
fighting on the hill; we should have liked to hear by what 
road they found themselves there. 

But the first work to be done on the Athenian side was 
one in which the horsemen could have no great share. 
When the invading armament left Athens, it had brought 
with it carpenters and masons and workmen of every kind 
that could be needed for wall-building and siege-work in 
general. They had had a little practice in the camp by 
Daskon ; they were now called on to exercise their skill on 
a greater scale. The real work of war now began. We 
have seen sailings round about Syracuse, and plunderings 
and encampings on her soil; we have seen several skir- 
mishes, and one battle. But Syracuse herself has as yet 
been untouched; she is now to be touched very nearly 
indeed. We now at last come toa siege. A siege, in the 


1 Thue. vi. 98. I. 


Ad. 
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minds both of Athenians and of Syracusans, meant the omar. vi. 
hemming in of the city by awall. If such a wall were built The Athe- 
right across the hill, and carried down to the sea on each ™” ¥#!- 
side, to the bay of Trégilon and to the Great Harbour, 
nothing could go in or out of Syracuse by land. It was the 
business of the fleet, now at Thapsos, but ready at any 
moment to sail into the Great Harbour or anywhere else, 

to hinder anything from going in or out by sea. To the 

work on the hill the Athenians now gave themselves with 

energy. They had to choose a place where they could hem 

in the city with the least amount of wall-buildng. They 

had to find at what point, among points available for them, 

the distance was least from the northern sea which they 
commanded to the Great Harbour!. The line intended, 

so far as it lay on the hill, must have lain between the 

point now called Scala Greca, the steep ascent on the north 

side, not far westward from the wall of Tycha, and the 

easier climbing-place of Portel/a del Fusco. This last is 

a deep combe on the south side, hard by the temple of 
Héraklés, famous at a later stage of the war. Between 

these two they chose a central point called Sysa or the 
Fig-tree, a name perhaps kindred to that of Achradina. 

Here with all speed they built them a round fort—/ys/os— 

of considerable size, strengthened further in front—that is 
towards the city—by a long outwork*. From this central 

point the wall was to stretch northward and southward 

across the hill and down its sides, till it reached the sea on 

each side of the hill. 

The fear of being shut in now struck deep into every The Syra- 
heart in Syracuse. We may suspect that it was rather ar 
through somewhat of popular compulsion than by any Palding: 
judgement of his own that Hermokratés allowed the main 
force of the city to go forth to stop the threatening work 


1 On the walls, see Appendix XITI. 
2 See Appendix XIII. 
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by giving battle to the invaders. Here, as in every case, 
we mark how inferior in military discipline the Syracusan 
infantry was as compared with that of the Athenians. This 
time, while both sides were forming for the battle, the Syra- 
cusan generals were so struck with the disorderly trim of 
their own men! that they ordered them back into the city. 
They left only a body of horse to hinder the Athenians 
from carrying stones to any distance from their fort *. But 
one tribe of the Athenian heavy-armed, together with the 
newly-come cavalry, set upon them and put them to flight 
with some loss. Nikias had got his horsemen, and they 


had done something ; they were entitled to set up a trophy 


over the renowned cavalry of Syracuse *. For this their 
first exploit we have been waiting a long time; their first 
exploit was not quite their last; but their share in the 
strife is certainly not frequent or striking. 

The next day the Athenians began the northern part of 
their wall, bringing stones and wood for the work. The 
fight of the day before had taught Hermokratés that his 
wisest course was, not to try to hinder the work of the enemy 
by force, but to counterwork it by a wall of his own‘. 
He determined therefore to avoid all general actions. His 
main object now was to build a wall south of the fort at 
Syka, at right angles to the Athenian wall, which might 
hinder them from ever bringing down their works to the 
Great Harbour. It must have started from the wall of the 
new quarter of Temenités, seemingly from a small gate in 
it®. It was meant of course to stretch to some point west 

* Thue. vi. 98. 3; ds Ewpav odior TO oTparevpa dieoracpévoy Te Kal ov 
padiws fovraccdpevoy, 

* Ib.; éxwAvoy rods ’AOnvaiovs ABoopeiv Te Kal dmooKidvacbat paxpo- 
Tépay. 

° Ib. 4; anéxrevdy te twas Kal tponaioy tis immopayxias Eotncev. So 
Plut. (Nik. 17), though he cuts the story very short, makes the comment ; 
Tpepacba Se Kal ri inmov Tav ToAcHioy Gpaxoy €ivat SoKodcay, 


*" Ib. 99. 2. 
* The cravpwya ro napa Tiv mvAida comes in 100, I. 
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of the southern wall of the besiegers ; and it was at least cuar, vi. 
desirable to carry it to some good point on the edge of the 
cliff, so as to make it less easy for the enemy to turn it. 
If the Athenians were aiming at the Portel/a del Fusco, 
the Syracusans would naturally plan their wall so as to 
reach the cliff at some point to the west of it. The object 
of the counter-wall is set forth at some length. If the 
defenders of the city should be able to complete it without 
hindrance from the enemy, the whole object of the Athe- 
nian works would be thwarted ; the wall could never reach 
the Great Harbour. Even failing this, they might do some- 
thing. If the Athenians attacked them in their work, 
they might send out a part of their force against them ; 
meanwhile they might be able at least to defend with 
palisades the points which the enemy were most likely to 
attack. This would draw out the whole Athenian force, 
and would make them leave off their own work’. The 
Syracusans then began at the end by Temenités. They 
built; they palisaded; they crowned their wall with wooden 
towers. To find timber for these uses, they did not scruple 
to cut down the olive-trees in the holy precinct of Apollon’. 
And they worked on unhindered. The Athenians did not 
wish to divide their force; moreover it was of more im- 
portance to them to finish their own wall to the north of 
the fort at Syka than to hinder the Syracusan wall to 
the south of it. The northern wall was needed to com- 
mand their communications with the fleet at Thapsos. 
The ships there had not stirred; the Syracusans had full 
command of their own immediate sea*. But, as they did 
not attempt any naval action and as no help came to them 

1 Thue. vi. g9. 2; Kal dpa év tovrp ef emBonOoiev, pépos dvtiméurew 
avTois THs otpaTias Kal POdvew dy Trois oravpois mpokatadayBavortes 
tds épddous, éxeivous 5 dy mavopévous tod épyou mavtas dy mpds odas 
TpémecOat. 


3 Ib. 3; rds Te éAdas KénrovTes Tod TEpEvous. 
3 Ib. 43 Ere of Svpaxdoron éxparovy tay wept tiv Oddacaay, 
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cHap. vit. by sea, there was no present cause for the Athenian ships 


The Athe- 
nians cut 
the water- 
pipes. 


Successful 
attack 

on the 
Syracusan 
counter- 
wall. 


to stir. As yet all things that were needed by the Athe- 
nians on the hill were brought to them by land from 
Thapsos 1. 

The Syracusans meanwhile went on with their wall and 
palisade. They carried it, perhaps not to the furthest point 
that they aimed at, but as far as they thought needful for 
the moment, while the Athenians, engaged on their northern 
wall, gave them no hindrance*. But, if the besiegers did 
not hinder the wall-building, they struck another serious 
blow at the besieged. Like Witigis before Rome, they 
had the command of the elaborate system of underground 
aqueducts which supplied Syracuse with water; these 
they cut off%. And all this time they were also watching 
the Syracusan works, looking out for a favourable mo- 
ment to attack them, Such a moment came before long. 
The failure of the Athenians to hinder the building of 
the counter-wall had stirred up the Syracusan tribe that 
guarded it to a very groundless measure of confidence. 
One day at noon some of the guards of the wall had gone 
into the city, others were taking their ease in their tents ; 
a few only were at the palisade itself, and those keeping 
but careless watch *. The Athenian generals saw their 
opportunity. They picked out three hundred chosen men 
of the heavy-armed, and with them some of the light- 

1 Thue. vi. 99. 4. 

2 Ib. 100. 1; émed%) Tois Suparocios apkotytws eddner Exe Goa TE 
éoravpwOn Kal wkodopnOn Tov bToTeExXicpaTos, Kal of “AOnvaioe avtovs ovK 
HAGov KwArAvToVTES PoBovpevor pr) opicr Bixa yyvouévois paov paxwvTat, 
kai dpa tiv Ka? avrots mepireixicw émevydpevor. The Syracusan wall 
east and west is tbmore/yiopua, the Athenian wall north and south is 7epi- 
TELXLOLS. 

8 Ib.; tovs re dxeTods avtay ot és tiv moAW iTovopnddy toTOD VdaTos 
nypevar joa, SépOerpay. Cf. Proc. Bell. Goth. i. 19 (vol. ii. p. 95). These 
éxerot form the text of Schubring’s treatise on the Bewédsserung. 

* Thucydides (ib.) gives the noontide picture; tovs te dAAovs Supa- 


, a ‘ 4 > x , bie 2 f > 
Kogiovs Kata oxnvads ovras év peonpuBpia, kai Twas Kai és Ti TéAW aTroKEXw- 
pynkéras, kat Tots év TO oravpwpart dped@s pvddcoorrtas, 


i 
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armed put for the nonce into the full array of the phalanx. cnar. vin. 


This party was bidden to go at once with all speed against 
the Syracusan works. Meanwhile the rest of the army 
was divided between the two generals. One part was sent 
to watch against sallies from the city; this must mean 
from Tycha. The other division marched straight to the 
point where the Syracusan counter-wall started from the 
gate in the wall of Temenités!. The three hundred went 
straight at the palisade and took it; its defenders sought 
shelter within the wall of Temenités. The pursuers— 
seemingly some of the other detachment as well as the 
three hundred—made their way in with them; the be- 
siegers were actually within the wall, though only the 


newest wall, of Syracuse. In this exploit the men of Argos Exploits 


are specially mentioned ; they still jomed in the war against 4 yoeians. 


their fellow-Dorians, even though the leader by whose 
influence they had been led to take a share in the expedition 
was now on the Dorian side. But they were driven out 
again by force, and with some loss, more, it would seem, of 
Argeians than of Athenians*. To take Syracuse by storm 
was not the destiny even of Lamachos, much less of Nikias. 
But the work immediately in hand was done, and done 
thoroughly. The whole besieging army hastened to the 
Syracusan work, they broke down the wall, they tore up 
the palisade, and carried off the stakes to use in their own 
works. They then set up atrophy. It is to be supposed 
that they recovered the bodies of the slain Argeians and 
others by force. For we hear nothing of any burial-truce 
being granted by the Syracusans, and indeed the burial- 
truce, a sign of defeat, seems inconsistent with the setting 
up of the trophy, the sign of victory. 

This passage of arms taught the Athenian generals that 


1 Thue. vi. 100. 1; mpds 7d otatpwpya 7d mapa tiv mvdida. See above, 
p- 178. 
2 Jb. 2; ray ’Apyelav tues abTd Kal Tov 'AOnvaiaw ob TodAoL, 
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after all the southern part of their work was more important 
than the northern. The next day they began to build again 
on the south side of the round fort. The place of their work 
is described with some care. “They began to fortify the 
cliff above the marsh, which on this side of Epipolai looks 
out towards the Great Harbour, at the pomt whence, when 
they had once gone down the hill, would be the shortest 
space for their wall to reach the harbour across the level 
ground and the marsh! The point is surely that of the 
Portella del Fusco. On the cliff above that rocky combe 
are manifest cuttings and smoothings of the rock, some 
of which we may fairly take to mark the position of the 
fort now raised by Nikias. The building of the Syra- 
cusan counter-wall had clearly impressed the Athenian 
generals with the necessity of occupying a point on the 
southern cliffs with all speed, even before the wall setting 
out from the central round fort had reached that point. 
The position was near the temple of Héraklés, most likely 
with the short combe of Fusco between the two. As with 
the Olympieion below, so with the Hérakleion above, Nikias 
forbore to occupy the sacred precinct ; but it seems that the 
neighbourhood of the enemy was made at least an excuse 
for defrauding the god of much of his accustomed worship ”. 
From this fort on the cliff they must have built both ways, 
backwards towards the Round Fort and down the hill-side 
towards the Great Harbour. The wall would go down 
from the cliffs; it would cross the lower level, and would 
come down into the marshy ground, most likely near the 
burial-place of Fusco, now crossed by the road. The next 
stage in our story shows that on this latter side at least 
the work was pressed on with great speed. 

The besieged now made a second attempt to stop the 
works of the enemy by a Syracusan counter-work. The 


1 Thue. vi. ror. 1. See Appendix XIII. 
2 See Plut. Nik. 32. We shall come to this again, 
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Athenian wall had advanced so far to the south that this cmap. vu, 
new work was made, not on the hill, not from Temenités work 

as its starting-point, but on the lowest ground of all, ae 
starting from Geldn’s wall of Achradina, It was in short 

to go across the swamp. The Athenians must by this 

time have carried their wall down to the middle level }, 

the level of the present road from Syracuse to Tremilia 

and Floridia. Otherwise the Syracusans would surely have 

chosen that level for their new work rather than the marsh 

itself. Being forced to work in the swamp, they did not 
attempt to build a wall; they were satisfied with digging a 

trench, which would soon be filled with water, and defend- 

ing it with a palisade?. Thus the place of struggle was Renewed 
again changed. It had shifted back from the heights to $7fe° 
the low ground, the marshy ground between the great st°U74. 
hill of Epipolai and the smaller hill of Polichna. It had 

shifted to ground which had come within the range of the 

pursuit, if not of the actual fighting, of the battle of last 

year. 

_ The object on the Athenian side was now to master this 

new hindrance, and to carry on their own besieging wall 

down to the water. As a help towards this end, orders 

were sent to the fleet to sail round from Thapsos into the 

Great Harbour. Nikias was now disabled by sickness, Sickness of 
by a disease of the kidneys*, from any active military T,mach 


machos 


work. The command of the army was left with Lama- !e@4 the 
army down 


chos alone. Before dawn the Athenians came down from the bill. 
the heights. They crossed the middle level of Galera and 
Fusco, and came down to the actual marshy ground. They 
earried doors and broad planks of wood to help them in 
crossing the treacherous surface, picking out as far as 

? See vol. ii. p. 142. 

? Thue. vi. 101. 2; dwecravpovy avbis, dptapeva ard THs TdAEws, did pécou 
TOU Edous* Kal Tappoy aya mapwpucaor. 

* Ib. 102. 2 he is simply 8a doOéveray brodeActupévos, In the letter 
in vii. 15. 1 he himself speaks of vécos veppiris. 
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cuar. vit. they could such parts as were merely muddy and not alto- 


Battle 
in the 
swamp. 


gether swamp!. At day-break they reached the Syracusan 
trench and palisade; the greater part of the defences 
gave way at the first assault ; the rest yielded to a second ?. 
By this time a Syracusan force had come forth from the 
town, and, strengthened doubtless by the garrison of Po- 
lichna, had formed between the counter-work and the river 
Anapos. The bridge by which the road to Hel6ron crossed 
the river, broken down by the Athenians the year before, 
had now been set up again °. The Syracusans now formed, 
with their right wing towards the harbour, and the left, 
where the horse were placed, towards the road. On the 
Athenian side the general took his post on the left, opposite 
the Syracusan right. The fight began; the Syracusan foot 
seem to have given away at once. The right wing fled 
towards the city; the left made its way alongside of the 
river, hopmg to reach the bridge and so find shelter in 
the fort on Polichna*. To cut off their retreat, Lama- 
chos sent the same chosen three hundred who had taken 
the Syracusan wall on the hill®, Where the combined 
cavalry of Athens, Segesta, Naxos, and the Sikels were 
just now we are not told. But the Syracusan horse were 
there, ready almost to win back the day that had been 


1 Thue. vi. 101. 33; adrol 5é wept cpOpoy KataBavytes and Tav ’Emmoh@v és 
70 paddy Kal did Tod EdXous 7 THAMSEs Hv Kal oTepipwratov Ovpas Kal ~vAa 
mAatéa éemidevtes kal é avt@v SiaBadicayres. Here the duaddv, the lower 
terrace of Fusco, and the €Aos are again clearly distinguished. Nothing 
can be better than myjA@des Kal orepipwraroy, the most solid thing to be 
had, mud as opposed to actual water. This comes from an eye- or rather 
foot-witness. 

2 Ib; aipotow dpa ew 7d Te oravpwpya mAijy dAlyou Kal tiv Tappov, Kal 
borepov Kal TO brodepOEev efAov. 

3 See above, p. 167. 

* So I understand vi. 101. 43 of & éml 7@ ehwvipw mapa Tov ToTapér. 
The fighting is between the harbour and the Helorine road, not far from 
the mouth of the Anapos. To reach the bridge they have to skirt the 
left bank of the river. 

> Ib.3 of ray ’"A@nvaiwy tpiakdavor Aoya5es. See 100. I. 
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lost. They not only drove off the three hundred; they cnap. vin. 
charged the right wing of the Athenians, and threw the 

tribe that stood furthest to the right into confusion?. 
Lamachos, seeing all this from his post on the left, hastened 

to their relief with some bowmen and with the Argeians, 

a contingent which is again specially mentioned *. And Death of 
now the hero was to deal his last blow against the enemy eee 
after a fashion more worthy perhaps of a hero than of a 
general, With a few comrades Lamachos crossed a ditch, 
and stood exposed to a body of the Syracusan horse *. A later 
account gives the story a thoroughly Homeric turn. The 
foremost, perhaps the captain, of the horsemen was a valiant 
Syracusan named Kallikratés. In answer to the challenge Alleged 


: : sing] 
of Lamachos, the two met in single combat. They were nee 
of Lama- 
chos and 
of the heavy-armed, had to meet the mounted Syracusan ae 

: aes Tatés. 
with his single spear or sword. As the tale goes, the two 


an ill-matched pair, if the Athenian, apart from the body 


champions met face to face ; each gave and each received 
a blow; and, as before Ilios or beside Regillus, 


‘*Side by side those chiefs of pride 
Together fell down dead *.” 


With Lamachos were slain five or six of his comrades; the 
Syracusans hastily seized on their bodies and carried them 


1 See Arnold’s note. I suppose we must accept gvAy for pudacy. Cf. 
the ¢@vA7 pia of the Syracusans in I00. I. 

2 Thue, vi. tol. 5; iSdv 5 6 Adyayos mapeBonOe: and Tod evavdpou Tov 
éauTay peta TofoTay TE ov TOAAGY Kal Tods "Apyelous TapadraBwr. 

’ Thucydides (ib.) says simply, émdiaBds tappov tiva Kat povwOels per’ 
dAlyov Tay fvvdiiaBdvrev anobvacKe adrds TE Kal méevTE 7H EE THY pET’ adTOD. 

* This version, which after all does not contradict the account in Thucy- 
dides, comes from Plutarch (Nik. 18), who unluckily does not quote his 
authority. It is clearly from some Sicilian source; but it makes a difference 
whether it is from Philistos or from Timaios. It runs thus; dropovw6els 
6 Adpaxos inéatn Tav Tvpakovoiwy Tors inmeis Emupepopévous. jv 5é mpwros 
avray KadArxparns, avijp moAepixds Kal Ovpoedns. mpos ToUTOV Ex MpoKAHTEws 
katacras 6 Adpaxos éuovopaxnoe, kal AaBav Any} mpéTEpos, elra Sods, Kal 
wecav dpov cvvanébave TH KadArxpare. Anyhow we accept Kallikratés 
as an addition to the small stock of Syracusans whom we know by name. 
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in safety beyond the river. The rest of the Athenian 
army pressed on, and the Syracusan horse withdrew, seem- 
ingly towards Polichna?. 

We may be allowed to doubt whether Lamachos really 
did throw away his life in an actual single combat at such 
strange odds. But even in the more sober contemporary 
account he would seem to have risked a life most precious 
to Athens somewhat rashly. A general could hardly be in 
his right place when he found himself, with a few comrades 
only, on the side of a trench away from his army and where 
the enemy’s cavalry had possession. If he was in his place, 
simply leading on his men, the Athenians and Argeians must 
have followed their general somewhat less heartily than was 
their wont. Be this as it may, his death was a loss to Athens 
which could not be made good. Syracuse might keep on 
her defence without Kallikratés ; Athens could not hope to 
keep on her attack without Lamachos. The energy shown 
in every Athenian action of the last few days was clearly 
his work. It was the spirit of the hero at whom the comic 
poet jeered in his life-time, but whom after his death he 
learned to rank with Patroklos and Teukros and the other 
worthies of legendary times. With his death all abiding 
energy passed away from the Athenian camp. The one 
general now left in that camp was Nikias. Little was 
likely to be done in the hour of sickness by a general who 
in health had shrunk from energetic action and thrown 
away every opportunity. But let us do justice to him. 


1 Thue. vi. 101.6; kal rovrouvs pev of Supaxdcra edvOds Kata Tayxos pba- 
vou. apmacavrTes mépay TOU ToTapLOU és TO dapades, avTol 5e éemdyvTos H5n 
kal Tov GAAov oTpaTevpaTos TaV "AOnvaiwy dmexwpovy. All this local pre- 
cision is lost in Plutarch’s account; he does not distinguish between 
those Syracusans who withdrew to Polichna and the other Syracusans who 
came out of the city at the beginning of the next chapter of Thucydides. 
On the other hand, did the fighting in this quarter suggest to Diodéros 
(xiii. 7, see Appendix XI, and above, p. 174) or his informant the wild 
notion about the Athenians occupying Polichna and carrying on siege 
operations from thence? 
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The fault of Nikias was not incapacity to act; it was cmap. vin. 


simply that, when sent on an errand which he loathed, he 
found it hard to screw himself up to the point of action}. 
And at this most trying moment, he acted with the energy 
which he always showed when he acted at all. 

Before the Athenians had come back from the field of 
battle to their camp on Epipolai, the news of the death of 
Lamachos had been brought to Syracuse. The news raised 
the spirits of that part of the Syracusan army which had 


found shelter within the walls. Some of them put them- Fighting 


selves in array against the part of the Athenian army which 
was near them. This would be the main body of the Athe- 
nian left, which had remained in its station after Lamachos 
had led his small party of bowmen and Argeians towards 
the right *. The fight was renewed, and the Syracusans 


on the hill. 


were again driven back *. Another division of the fugitives The Syra- 


who had thus taken heart attempted a more remarkable attack the 


exploit. They seized the opportunity to attack the roun 
fort of the Athenians*. It was defended only by a small 
garrison under a sick commander; but its assailants ex- 
pected to find it altogether empty®. They succeeded so 
far in their attempt as to take the defences in advance of 
the circle®; and Nikias feared that, in the absence of the 
main army, he might not be able to withstand an attack 
on the circle itself. He bethought him of another re- 
source. Much timber had been brought together for the 


1 Thue, vi.102.1. They are pointedly distinguished as of mpds riv réAw 
aitay TO mpatov Katapuydvtes. Now they come forth dnd 77s méAews dva- 
Oaponoartes. 

3 Ib.; dvrerdgavro mpds Tovs Kata apas 'A@nvaiovs. See above, p. 223, 
note 2. 

3 Ib. 3; drodimgdvtov rods exer. 

* The story is told fairly well (save in one point) by Polyainos, i. 39. 3. 
He knew what the «vxdos was. Plutarch (Nik. 18) says vaguely, and of 
the weary Syracusans, dpipw épépovro mpds Ta reixn Tov ’AOnvaiwy. 

° Thue. vi. 102. 1; Hyovpevon Epjyov aipnoay. 

° Ib. 2. See Appendix XIII. 
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building of the wall; there were engines also, whether 
engines for the direct attack of the city, of which we have 
as yet heard nothing, or merely such as were needed for 
the wall-work?. To all these Nikias ordered fire to be set. 
The flames and the smoke kept off the assailants till the 
Athenians who had been fighting below the hill came back 
from the pursuit of the Syracusans who had come out 
against them from the city*. They came; but Lamachos 
was not with them, living or dead. The sight of those 
who had just defeated themselves and their comrades struck 
fear for the second time into the hearts of the Syracusans 
who had come out to assault the fort. At the same moment 
another sight of dread met their eyes. The Athenian fleet, 
which, while all this was going on, had been sailing round 
Achradina and Ortygia, was now seen by friends and foes 
making its unhindered way into the Great Harbour. The 
hearts of the Syracusans now wholly gave way; for the 
second time they fled within the city. On the hill and in 
the plain the Athenians had possession of the place of 
slaughter. It was for them to set up their trophy, and to 
grant the burial-truce. Its terms of course implied the 
restoration of the bodies of Lamachos and the few comrades 
who were slain with him. Small are the chances that 
the funeral urn of the hero of Athens can ever have been 
brought back to his own city. 


The Syracusans now gave up all further attacks on the 
Athenian works. There seemed no longer any hope of 
their being able by their own strength to hinder the 


1 Thue. vi. 102. 2; Tas pnxavds kal fvAa boa Tept Tod TEixous Hv KaTaBe- 
BAnpeva. 

2 Ib. See p. 225, note 3, and Appendix XIII. As the ships from 
Thapsos came the next moment, Polyainos fancies the army was there, and 
turns this Boneia into 7 dro Oayou Svvapis. 

° Tb. 103. 1; Tovs vexpots troomévbous anéSocav Tots Supakogias kal Tovs 
pera Aapudaxovu kal adtov éxopicavto. 
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besiegers from hemming in the city from sea to sea!, caar. vin, 
Now that the whole invading force by land and sea was 
gathered together before Syracuse, the wall-building could 
go on without further hindrance. It was only by help 
from without that Syracuse could be saved. The besieged 
perhaps hardly knew how much they had gained by the 
single blow dealt by the arm of Kallikratés in the struggle by 
the trench. The besieging works could now go on without 
hindrance, if the besiegers chose to force them on; but the 
spirit within the camp which had pressed on this and 
every undertaking on the Athenian side was gone. While 
Gylippos lingered, perhaps was constrained to linger, a 
negative advantage only second to his speedy coming had 
been gained for Syracuse by the death of Lamachos. Now 
he was gone, the besieging works presently began to linger. 
But as yet, while the north side of the wall was altogether The wall 
neglected *, the work south of the fort at Syka went on. ete 
A double line of wall, a miniature of the Long Walls of "4 
Athens, was making its way from Portel/a del Fusco to 
the Great Harbour*. The besiegers meanwhile had free 
intercourse with Italy for bringing in all that they needed, 
and reinforcements were coming in from several quarters. 
Many of the neighbouring Sikels, who had been kept Sikel and 
back by fear of Syracuse and who had thought Athenian eee ie 
success hopeless, joined the side to which they were most ™&*: 
naturally inclined, now that it seemed to be the winning 
side*. And not only the land-force, but the fleet of 
Athens was strengthened by barbarian help. As was to 

1 Thue. vi. 102. 43 vopicayres pr dv ert ard THs Tapovons opior Svvapews 
ixavol yevéc@a Kkwrdoa Toy én Ti Oadagcay TeLxio LOY. 

? This appears from Thuc. vii. 2. 4. 

* See Appendix XIII. The fact is brought in (103.1) with some emphasis; 
mapévros 78n opict mav70s Tov aTpaTevpaTos, Kal Tod vavTiKOD Kal TOD nECod 

. . dmereixiCov. 

* Thue. vi. 103. 2; #AOov 5& Kal T&v SineA@v TodrAol vppaxot Tois ’AGn- 
vaiows, ol mpérepoy meprewpavro. They come (vii. 57. 11) kata diapopdy 


Svupaxociay. 
Q 2 
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be looked for, nothing had come of the embassy sent to 
Carthage. But of the Etruscan enemies of Syracuse some 
fulfilled their promises to Athens. Three ships of fifty 
oars came from Etruria to swell the besieging navy?. 
Pindar had prayed that the Pheenician might keep aloof 
from Syracuse, and that the shout of the Etruscan might 
never be heard beneath her walls 7. The Phcenician did for 
a while keep aloof; the shout of the Etruscan was heard 
in company which Pindar could not have reckoned on. 


We have now reached the turning-point of the whole 
struggle. The darkest hour of Syracuse had come, All | 
hope seemed to have passed away from her defenders. 
Everything seemed to be going on according to the best 
hopes of the invaders. The Syracusans felt that by their 
unassisted strength they could never bear up against the 
besieging force. Help from Peloponnésos had been pro- 
mised; but of help from Peloponnésos there was as yet 
no sign. Men looked forth from the besieged city—now 
at last really besieged °—only to see the Athenian army 
encamped on their heights, to see the Athenian fleet 
moored in their harbour, to see land-force and sea-force 
moving freely on any needful errand. Meanwhile no 
message of help was brought to their gates; no friendly 
sail could be seen upon their waters, The hearts of the 
men of Syracuse altogether sank; there was no spirit 
left in them. They began to turn against one another, 
to lay the blame on one another*. The generals were 
of course the readiest victims. What had come of the 
exhortations and professions of Hermokratés? He and 


' Thue. vi. 105. 2. See above, p. 196. 

2 See vol. ii. p. 234. 

* Thue. vi. 103. 43 ofa eixds dvOpmnav dmopovvTwy Kai wadAov 7 piv To- 
ALopkoupevov. 

* Ib.; nal yap twa Kal imopiay bd tov TapdvTwy Kak@v és ddAAnAoUs 
elxov, 
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his colleagues had done no better than their despised exp. vin. 
predecessors. The former generals had indeed been de- 
feated in battle; but in their day of power the city 
was at least not hemmed in by the enemy’s walls. 
Hermokratés had been no more victorious in battle than 
those against whom he had spoken; and, with him for 
general, Syracuse had been put in fetters like a prisoner. 
Either the generals were traitors, or else they were pursued 


by an ill luck which made them unfit to command. An Hermo- 
assembly was held; Hermokratés and his colleagues were ree 


1 +. colleagues 
deposed !. But the people did not fall back on their deeaeae 


former fashion of a large college of generals. The number and other 


fixed at the last election was followed. Of the three who corey 


were now chosen one bore the same name as one of those 
whom he succeeded. They were Hérakleidés, Euklés, and 
Tellias. 


But things went further than this. We must remember Negotia- 


that there had all along been in Syracuse a party favour- pa 


able to Athens*. Its members must now have grown ae 


bolder, and must have spoken their mind openly. And Syraecu- 


not a few others came over to their mind. It was the~ ’ 


common saying throughout Syracuse that there was no 
hope of safety except in making terms with the be- 
siegers*. It would be well to make them before the city 
was wholly hemmed in*. Messages were sent to Nikias, 
messages informal perhaps, but still avowed ®. It would 
seem that he made some definite proposal to which Yea 


1 Thue. vi. 103. 4; Tots orparnyois ep’ Gy avitois Tadra fuvéBn énavcay, 
ws 7 dvoTuxia 7} mpodocia TH éxeivwy BrAanrépevor. See Appendix XIV. 

? See above, p. 163. 

* Thue. vi. 103. 3; Kal ydp of Supaxdcio Tord€pw pev ovreére evdpucov dy 
mepryevetOa, ws adTois ovde dnd THs TleAoTovyncou wperia ovd5Epia FHKE, TOs 
Be Adyous Ev Te opiow adrois émoodvTo EvpBatikovs Kal mpds Tov Nexiay. 

* Plut. Nik. 18; ply } mavred@s arorerxicOvac Ti méAw oidpevor Secv 
yevéobar rds Sadvoes, This important remark is surely from Philistos. 

° Thue. vi. 103. 43 Kvpwois pev oddepia éyéveTo.. . TOAAG EAE YETO mpds 
Te Exeivov kal TAEiw KATA THY TOA, 
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car, vat. or Nay might be said. A day at least was fixed for the 


an assem- 
bly called 
to treat. 


Effects of 
snecess. 


State of 
the wall- 
building. 


holding of an assembly formally to discuss the question of 
capitulation ?. 

It has been remarked over and over again that few 
Greeks could bear sudden success; such a prospect as 
this turned even the sober head of Nikias. His thoughts 
were perhaps not so much of the glory of receiving the 
submission of Syracuse as of the higher good luck of 
being able to bring back fleet and army to Athens without 
having undergone any serious damage. But he forgot 
that that blissful result could not be had without some 
effort on his own part. After all, the utter despair of the 
Syracusans was premature. The city was not hemmed in ; 
the besiegers’ wall was not finished on either side. The 
southern wall was all but built; but it was still not built, 
but only in building. Of its full length, of about a mile 
across the lower level and the marsh, only a small space 
close to the sea had yet to be finished; but that was 
enough *. On the north side of the round fort still less 
had been done. That side had been neglected while the 
works to the south, more important as they seemed at the 
time, had been going on. Part of the northern wall was 
finished ; part was half-done, in the more part the stones 
were laid ready and no more*. As the southern wall did 
not reach to the sea, the northern wall was still further 
from reaching to the brow of the hill; towards reaching the 
sea at Trogilos it had made no way at all. Syracuse then 
was not really shut up. An active and wary deliverer 


1 Thue. vii. 2.1. Gongylos (see below, p. 237) is spoken of as xaraAaBav 
avTovs mepl admadAayns TOD ToAE€“ou peAAovTas éxkAnoafev. This can 
hardly have any other meaning. So Plutarch, Nik. 18; mapyyyeATo pev 

> a > , ‘ ~ ‘\ 4 , c in ‘ 
avTois €xkAnota mEpt ToY mpds TOV Nixiay Gporoymy. See last page, note 4. 

* Ib. 4; Gylippos came, év @ énta piv 7] dxTd oTadiov Hn anereré- 
AegTO Tos “AOnvaios és Tov péyav Aipéva SitAovv Telxos, TARY Kata Bpaxv 
Tt TO mpos THY OadAagaay’ TovTO 5’ ETL wKOddpour. 


* Ib. 5. See Appendix XIII. 
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might still come to its help. And Nikias knew that such cuar. vii 


a deliverer was on his way. He could not have failed to 
hear of the conference at Sparta, the speech of Alkibiadés, 
and the preparations that followed. Later news told him 
that a fleet charged with the relief of Syracuse was actually 
afloat. He heard it, but he heeded not. The numbers of 
the relieving force were very small ; it was the enterprise of 
a freebooter, not any real putting forth of the strength of 
the Peloponnesian confederacy'. Presently he heard of the 
nearer approach of a small detachment. It was but four 
ships; four Athenian ships would be enough to check 
them or to watch them, and four Athenian ships were 


sent”. But more than this, he altogether neglected the False con- 


immediate work which he had in hand, the hemming in of 
Syracuse by the completion of the wall which had already 
so far advanced. ‘The truth is that Nikias came under 
the general law that, when anything draws a man into a 
state of feeling or a line of conduct which is unlike his 
usual habits, he is carried further and more swiftly in 
his new direction than other men’. When the heart of 
Nikias was for once lifted up, it was lifted up very high 
indeed *. Hitherto, if he had been unenterprising, he had 
at least been cautious. If he had done but little, it was 
because he had kept guard against every danger. In his 
present frame of mind he did no more than he had done 

1 Thue. vi. 104. 3; 6 5& Nixias tvOdpevos adtov mpoomd€ovra bnepetse 70 
TARGos Tav veav...Kal AnoriKwrepoy Edo<e mapecKevacpevous TAY, Kai 
oviepiay pudaKkny mw émotetTo. 

2 They are mentioned casually in vii. 1. 2; 7&v "ArrikGv Teoodpwy vedy 

.. as 6 Nustas Guws muvOavépevos adrov [TvAutmov] ev Aoxpois civar, avé- 
oTeire, 

® Compare the story of King Stephen’s treatment of the bishops of Ely 
and Lincoln; Norman Conquest, vol. v. p. 289. 

* Plutarch (Nik. 18) brings this out well; 6 5& Nixias ebds adds xal 
rapa pvow bd THs ev TS mapdvTe pwpns Kai TUXNS dvaTEBappyKus . . . ovdEéva 
Tov T'vAinmou Adyov €oxe TpoTTAoVToOs Ode PuAaKiy éroiTaTo Ka@apav, GAG 


cal ~ ~ ~ ’ ‘\ ‘ ? s 
T® navTeha@s imepopacba Kal Karappoveicba Aabdv aitov 6 avijp cidemAEvoE, 
K.T.A. 


fidence of 
Nikias. 
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cnap. vit. before, and he kept no good guard against anything. He 


Plans of 
Gylippos. 


had once shrunk from action through simple dislike of the 
errand on which he had been sent. He now shrank from 
action, because he had come to think that the fruits of 
victory were to be had without further action. A few more 
days of work as men had worked while Lamachos was living, 
and no help from without could have saved Syracuse from 
his grasp. ‘Those few days were wasted, and Syracuse was 
saved. 


We must now go back to follow the course of Gylippos 
and the other helpers of Syracuse from the moment of the 
Lacedzemonian vote which appointed him as commander at 
Syracuse and bade him concert measures with the Corin- 
thians'4. The language in which his appointment is re- 
corded shows that it was taken for granted that the officer 
sent by Sparta would, as such, naturally take the command 
of the local forces of Syracuse as well as of those which 
might be sent to her help*. He begins by giving his 
orders to the Corinthian envoys at Sparta’. They were 
bidden at once to send him two ships to Asiné, the Dryo- 
pian town on the west side of the Messanian gulf. They 
were to fit out as many more ships as they thought of 
sending—the number seems to be left to themselves— 
and, when the time came, to have them ready to sail +. 
Somewhat later we hear of two Laconian ships as taking 
part in the enterprise. It might almost seem as if these 
were the two ships sent to Asiné, manned, under the care 
of Gylippos, by maritime subjects of Sparta®. The Corin- 


‘thians and Syracusans now left Sparta. Of the return of 


* See above, p. 261. 

* Thue. vi. 93. 2; TvAcmrov .. . mpooragavtes apxovta Tots Supakocioss. 

3 Th. 3; dvo pev vais Tods KopwOious €xedXevev of mewmev eis “Acivny. 

* Tb.; tas 5@ Aomds mapacKevalecOar boas SiavootyTa méuTety Kal STay 
Kaupos 4, €Toipas eivar mAEiv. 

> In c. 104. 1 we have two Laconian ships distinct from the Corinthian. 
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the Syracusan envoys to Sicily we hear nothing; but cnar. vu. 
doubtless they did return, and took with them the news 
that help for Syracuse was at least voted at Sparta. 

The next thing we hear is that a fleet is assembled at Gathering 
Leukas, a fit place for the centre of the enterprise, a city anne 
daughter of Corinth and sister of Syracuse. The number Leukes. 
of the ships charged with the deliverance of the threatened 
member of the household was not large. Except the two 
from Laconia, all came from different branches of the Corin- 
thian family. Corinth herself gave twelve; her colonists 
at Leukas gave two and Ambrakia three1. They met at 
Leukas about the time of the events which followed the 
death of Lamachos, when the Syracusans began to fall 
into utter despair. Their purpose was to sail to Sicily 
with all speed *. But news came which made them change 
their purpose. Rumour was busy everywhere in the western Rumours 
seas. Men spoke of the successes of Athens; they spoke eae 
of the Athenian general, the wise leader, the chosen °* 
favourite of fortune, whom none could hope to overcome *, 
Reports reached Leukas that the Athenian walls were 
thoroughly completed and that Syracuse was hemmed in 
without hope*. To Gylippos this news sounded as if all Gylippos 


ve : : : , despairs of 
Sicily was lost; it would be labour in vain to strive to do Sicily, mae 


will save 


aught for Syracuse. But the danger was not confined to lege 


Syracuse or to Sicily. Athenian ambition—so Gylippos 
had learned from Alkibiadés—went on from Sicily to Italy 
and to more distant lands. The Greek cities of Italy 
might still be saved®. On that errand, the only hope that 


pe Phe; vi. /104.)1. 

2 Ib. ; BovAdpevoar és tiv Sikediav 5a Taxous BonOjoa. 

° Plut. Nik. 18; peyaAn 4 Sdfa duepoira Tod Kpareiv wavTa Tovs ’AOn- 
vaious Kal orpatnyov éxew duaxov 5’ evruxiav Kal ppdvnaw. 

* Thue. vi. 104. 1; ws adrois ai dyyeAia Epoirav Sewal Kal macat em 1d 
abd éWevopéevar, ws Hdn TavTEAGs anorerexicpévat ai Supdxovoal eit. 

5 Tb.; THs pev SuceAlas ovwére EAmida ovdepiay elyev 5 TvAurmos, tiv 5é 
IraXiav BovAdpevos repimoiqoa. 
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onap, vi. seemed left, Gylippos made up his mind to set forth in 


Voyage of 
Gylippos. 


His stay 
at Taras ; 
his vain 
negotia- 
tions with 
Thourioi. 


He hears 
truer re- 
ports at 
Lokroi. 


person with a small force, leaving the other ships to 
follow. 

With four ships then, the two Laconian and two Corinthian, 
under a captain named Pythén, the Spartan commander ven- 
tured on a voyage which among Greek sailors passed for a 
piece of unusual daring. He crossed straight from Leukas 
to Taras’. The usual course along the coast was specially 
to be avoided, as it would have led him by Korkyra, the 
estranged member of the Corinthian household. ‘Taras was 
friendly to Sparta and to Syracuse, and he was able to 
make it a centre of action. He first sent envoys to Thou- 
rioi, the city which had sheltered his banished father, and 
where he claimed to take up the citizenship which he had 
inherited from him*. Thourioi, a colony either of Athens 
or of Apollon *, was tossed to and fro by factions ; the party 
of Athens sometimes prevailed, sometimes was defeated. 
A little later we shall find Thourioi strongly Athenian *. 
Just now it is not quite clear whether friends of Athens 
thought Gylippos too weak to hurt them, or whether 
enemies of Athens thought him too weak to help them. 
Four ships, the Thourians thought, could do nothing either 
way, and the Spartan embassy came to nought®. He 
then sailed southward along the coast of Italy, but was 
presently driven back by a fierce storm to Taras® His 
ships were damaged, and he had to wait a while to refit. 
Then he set forth again and reached Lokroi, where he 
heard a truer account of the state of things at Syracuse. 
The city, he now learned, was not fully hemmed in; the 
north wall of the Athenians was altogether unfinished ; 

1 Thue. vi. 104. 13 O71 TaXioTa emEepawOnoav Tov “Idvioy és TapayTa. 

2 Ib. 2; mpecBevodpevos kata Tiv Tod TaTpds ToTE TOT ELaY. 

3 See above, p. 12. 

+ Thue vii gaei5s > Ib. vi. 104. 2. 


° Ib.; dpracGels tm’ dvéuov xatd Tov Tepwwatoy KdAmov os éxnved TaUTD 
peyas. See Arnold’s note. 
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it was still possible for an army to be led into Syracuse cuap. vu. 
by way of Epipolait. Something then might still be done 
to save Syracuse and Sicily. Still Gylippos did not think 
of at once sailing to Syracuse with his small force. What- 
ever was to be done by way of relief to Syracuse by sea 
he left to the Corinthians, more experienced than he in 
maritime warfare. He himself would make his way into He sails 
Sicily in a less threatening sort; he would gather a land- es 
force, and come at its head to the relief of Syracuse by the 
path which was pointed out to him. 

The news that Gylippos was at Lokroi was brought to 
Nikias. It was at this stage that he did at last take so Four ships 
much heed to what was coming as to send four ships to seein 
look after the doings of the freebooter*. But the free- 
booter was too quick for him. The Athenian ships were Voyage of 
to watch for him at Rhégion; but before they got there, ee 
Gylippos and Pythén, with their four ships, had made their 2° 

coast. 

way through the strait, and were sailing along the north 
coast of Sicily. The first point at which they touched was Accession 
Himera, a city favourable to their cause, and well out of the a 
reach of the Athenians and their Sikeliot allies. There the 
ships were drawn on shore *,and Himera became for a while 
the head-quarters of Gylippos. While there he concerted 
measures with the Himeraians for getting together what- 
ever land-force, Greek and barbarian, could be gathered for 
the relief of Syracuse. We now incidentally learn that the 
advice of Alkibiadés that the force to be sent should con- 
sist of men ready both to ply the oar at sea and to act as 
heavy-armed troops by land * had been at least partly carried 
out. The men of Himera, who had long ago refused to 


* Thue. vii. 1.1; mvvOavdpyevor capéorepov H5n Ort od mavTEAGs mw dmoTeTEL- 
X'opévar ai Supdwovaai ciow, add’ Er oidv Te Kata Tas ’EmimoAds orpaTia 
adixopevous écedOeiv. 

? See above, p. 231. 

* Thue. vii. 1. 3; Tds vais dveiAxvoay év ‘Ipépa. 

* See above, p. 109. 
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cnap. vit. help Athens, were now won over to help Syracuse. They 


Contin- 
gents from 
Selinous 


and Gela. 


Sikels join 
Gylippos. 


engaged to send their own force to the work, and they gave 
panoplies to such of the crews of Gylippos and Pythén as 
had not brought any with them?. Messages were sent to 
various parts of Sicily to ask or demand help. It is to be 
noticed that we do not hear a word of any dealings, friendly, 
hostile, or diplomatic, with Carthage or with any Pheenician 
place in Sicily. As for the Elymians, the horsemen of 
Segesta were serving under Nikias, and to chastise or 
threaten their city would have taken more time than could 
be spared. But from Sikels as well as Greeks help was 
freely sought. A message was sent to the enemy of Se- 
gesta, in which Gylippos, as commander-in-chief by Spartan 
nomination, ordered ? the Selinuntines to send their whole 
force to a certain point’ unnamed. This command they 
obeyed but imperfectly, sending some horsemen and light- 
armed. The Geloans also sent a small force. We are 
surprised to hear that Sikel feeling in northern Sicily was 
turning against Athens. King Archénidés, the friend of 
Ducetius, who had zealously supported the Athenian side, 
was lately dead, and, from whatever cause, the alliance of 
Sparta, as represented by Gylippos, more strongly attracted 
the fancy of those who came after him*. A thousand 
Sikels joined the force of Gylppos. The largest con- 
tingent was that of Himera, a thousand foot, heavy-armed 
and light, and a hundred horse. The crews of the four 
ships and the soldiers who had come with them, all now 
in the full array of the heavy-armed, numbered seven 


\ Thue. vii. 1. 33 Kal Tots éx Tay vey TOY operépwy vatras, Soot pr elxov 
érAa Tapacxelv. 

2 Tb.; rods SeAwouvrious méppavres Ex €AEvOV GnayTay mavoTpaTlG Es TL 
xwplov. 

3 Ib. 43 T&v Suedav tives, of morAd mpobvpdrepoy mpocxapeiy Eroipor joav 
Tod Te Apxavidouv vewati TebvnkdTos, ds Ta Ta’TH SiKEh@v BaciAevav TIVaV 
kat dv ov« advvartos, Tots "A@nvaias pidos Av. See above, p.158, and vol. ii. 
pp- 381, 386. 
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hundred. With this force Gylippos set forth on his march cuar, vu. 
for the deliverance of Syracuse. 

The news of his coming went before him. The ships Voyage of 
that were gathered at Leukas were now at sea; but one See 
of them, though by some chance the last to set sail, reached 
Syracuse before the rest. We must suppose that, while 
the others took the usual course, this one, by a still bolder 
effort than that of Gylippos, dashed right across the open 
seat, Its captain was Gongylos, a Corinthian officer, 
specially zealous in the cause. He took on himself the 
task of bearing to his straitened brethren the message 
of coming deliverance. It was the very day which had Hereaches 


_ A E . Syracuse 

been fixed for the discussion of the Athenian terms in cs the day 
BC fixed for 

the Syracusan assembly. Men were already gathering yo com. 


in the agora, when a ship was seen drawing near, a Ply. 
ship not manned by the enemies of Syracuse but sent on 

an errand of good will by her own mother-city. She 

must have made her way into the Little Harbour; the 

Great Harbour was an Athenian possession, part of the 
Athenian dominion of the seas’. If the Syracusan fleet 

was in the Great Harbour at all, it must have been cooped 

up in the docks. But that a ship of an enemy of Athens 

could enter even the Little Harbour seems to show that 

the Athenian guard-ships must have kept a very care- 

less watch. The ship of Gongylos reached the shore in He brings 
safety, and its captain and his crew were soon on Syra- an 
cusan ground. Men flocked to the shore; the assembly 

was forsaken or forgotten ; instead of listening to speeches 

for or against acceptance of the Athenian terms, the 

men of Syracuse hearkened to the good news which 

made it needless to give any Athenian terms a thought. 


1 Thue. vii. 2,1; Tdéyyvaos, eis trav KopwOiav dpxdvtwy, pid vnt Tedev- 
Tatos dppndels mp@ros piv ddixverra és Tas Suvpaxovoas, ddAtyov 5é mpd Tv- 
Aimnov. 


Ib, v, 56. 2, 
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Gongylos spoke; and he told all men that a Corinthian 
fleet and a Spartan commander were on their way to help 
them }. 


One would be well pleased to know whether, after the 
sudden coming of the Corinthian captain with his glad 
tidings, the formalities of a Syracusan assembly were still 
gone through. We are not told whether any vote was 
passed, whether any answer was given to the proposals of 
Nikias, or whether, in the universal tumult of joy, all such 
matters were simply forgotten. In any case, a practical, 
if not a formal, vote of the people of Syracuse decreed that 
no Athenian proposals should be hearkened to, and that 
Syracuse, with the help of her friends and kinsfolk, would 
still hold out. And, either through a formal message or 
through the lack of any message, Nikias must have known 
that it was so. Strange to say, even now his eyes were 
not opened. The Corinthian fleet was coming; the 
Spartan commander was coming; but the vain confidence 
of the general of the Athenians was not shaken. The 
enterprise of which he heard still seemed to him the mere 
rash undertaking of a freebooter, which he might safely 
despise. The northern wall might, even at the last mo- 
ment, have been pressed on to its completion. Failing 
this, such an Athenian guard might have been kept at 
both ends of the hill as would have hindered any ally of 
Syracuse from making his way into the city, at any rate 
without a struggle for life and death. Nothing of the 
kind was done. The southern wall, all but finished, still 
remained all but finished *. On the north side it is plain 

1 Thue. vii. 2.1; KatadkaBayv adtods wept amadAayis ToD ToAE Hou wéAAOVTAS 
éxkdrnotdoew, Siexwrvoé TE Kal mapeOapovve, A€yov Ort vés TE GAdaL ETL 
mpoomd€ovar kal TvAu@ros 6 KAeavbpibov, Aaxedaipovioy anooTeAdvTay, dpxov. 


So Plut. Nik. 19. Diodéros leaves out this striking incident. See p. 223, 


note 4. 
of = 3 
2 Thue, vii. 2. 43 éruxe 5& Kara TodTO Kaipod edAOdr, ev @ EnTa pev 7 OKTw 


ee 
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that no guard was kept against the coming even of a free- car. vit. 
booter, and by that path more than a freebooter came in. 


§ 5. The Defence of Syracuse by Gylippos. 
B.C. 414-413. 

It is hard to say how much of the movements of 
Gylippos could have been known to Gongylos when he 
brought his weleome news to Syracuse. Gongylos sailed 
straight from Leukas; he could hardly have known what 
had been going on since Gylippos had landed in Sicily. 

But some tidings must have reached Leukas later than the 

time when Gylippos and Pythén had sailed for Italy with 

their four ships. For they left Leukas in the belief that 

it was no use trying to do anything more for Sicily; their 

object now was to save or to gain the Italiot cities. The Effect of 
Corinthians at Leukas must have heard the later news ee 
which reached Gylippos at Lokroi, the news that Syracuse 89!°*: 
was not wholly hemmed in; otherwise they would not 

have come at all*. Gongylos would therefore be able at 

least to tell the Syracusans that Gylippos and Pythén 

had sailed for Sicily on their behalf; he could hardly 

have told them anything more. But this was enough to 

raise their spirits and to make them give up all thought 

of surrender. Not only was their metropolis helping them, 

but the great need of all, the Spartan commander, had 

been sent; that, as Alkibiadés had said, was worth more 

than an army*. Presently further tidings came that the News of. 
Spartan commander was in Sicily, that he was on his she Fd 
march towards Syracuse, that he was drawing near to the ™ Sic!ly. 
city *. And the commander had an army with him. It 


aTabiwy 75n dmeTeTeAEaTO Tots "AOnvaiots és TOY péyav Awéva SitAOdv TEtyos, 
mAny Kara Bpaxv Tt 7d pds THY Oadacoay, 

1 See above, p. 233. . 2 See above, p. 234. 

3 See above, p. 200. 

* Thue. vii. 2. 2; 759 yap kal éyybs dvra yobavovTo avrév. 
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was not a very large one, perhaps not a very choice one, 
but a force which numbered more than three thousand 
men! went for something according to Greek notions of 
numbers. But, many or few, the Spartan leader was with 
them. Whether the Syracusans at all knew what a leader 
was coming, we cannot tell; but the coming of any Spartan 
satisfied the need of the moment. When the tidings came 
that Gylippos was actually drawing near, the whole mili- 
tary force of Syracuse went forth to meet him*. They 
could have done this only by marching between the north 
brow of the hill and the unfinished Athenian wall. But 
not a blow seems to have been struck, not a step of any 
kind to have been taken, to hinder either Gylippos from 
coming or the Syracusans from going forth. The free- 
booter was now very near indeed. Did Nikias so trust in 
his own good luck * as to think that the enemy had come 
simply to be delivered into his hands by some power 
favourable to Athens, while he and his army reposed peace- 
fully by their round fort at Syka ? 

The exact line of march of Gylippos from Himera, or 
rather from the unnamed trysting-place where the forces 
of Selinous were to meet him, is not very clear. But its 
later stages must have led him by some of the inland roads 
between the steep of Thymbris and the western point of 
Epipolai. Having taken an unknown Sikel post on his 
way *, he came to the north side of the Syracusan hill. 


1 There were 700 of his own, 1100 from Himera, horse, heavy-armed, and 
light-armed, 1000 Sikels; also (vii. 1. 4) SeAwovyrioy tuvés Yrdol Kal inmjs 
kal TeA@wy dAtyor, who must surely have mustered 200 among them. Let us 
hope it is a copyist or editor, and not Diodéros himself, to whom we owe 
the words T@v ‘Iuepaiwy kal Stkav@v rpicxAious (xiii. 7, 8). 

2 Thue. vii. 2. 2; of pév Supaxdovo éweppwobnoay Te Kal TO Tvdinmw ds 
amavrnodpevor eénrGor. 

5 His evtvxia. See above, p. 233. 

* Thue. vii. 2.3; 6 5¢ Iévas 76 Te [al. ré7€] Tetxos év TH mapdbw TaV SiKedav 
éAdwv. The forms of the name are endless and the place is quite unknown. 
I therefore follow Holm (G. S. ii. 40, 413) in leaving it nameless. “Ieraé is 
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He reached it at the point just east of the neck of Euryalos, cnap. vit, 
the point where, not so very long before, Lamachos had 

led the besieging army to the occupation of the hill. The 

same path which had brought the first real danger to 
Syracuse was now to bring her deliverance. Where the He goes 
whole host of Athens had climbed up on the errand which acid 
was to bring Syracuse so near to her overthrow, the de- ro 
spised freebooter, with his hastily gathered force, Greek and 
barbarian, was to climb up to save her. Had Lamachos 

been there, Gylippos might haply not have found the ascent 

so easy. But with Nikias in sole command, Nikias too 

pressed down by sickness on one hand, lifted up by vain 
confidence on the other, no more heed seems to have been 

taken against the approach of Gylippos than Syracuse had 

taken against the approach of Lamachos. Gylippos and his He meets 
following toiled up the path, and clearly found Euryalos eae 
itself undefended. The fort on Labdalon was not near 
enough to stand immediately in the way of their ascent ; 

it kept watch over the sea by Thapsos and Megara rather 

than over the inland passes. Nor does Gylippos seem to 

have met with any opposition from the garrison of Lab- 

dalon in his march along the hill. As the Athenian wall The Syra- 
to the north was unfinished, the course along the edge of tae 
the hill was open; he went on unchecked, till the Syra- 

eusans, equally unchecked, met him. The deliverer had 

come, and he was not one to let the grass grow under his 

feet. It was as a deliverer that he came; but he could 

be a deliverer only by acting as a master; and it was as 

a real place, being quoted by Stephen as ppovpiov SixeAlas from the sixth 

book of Philistos—I wish it was a “ fragment,” as Arnold calls it—that in 

which he dealt with the Athenian siege. But we cannot be sure that this 


is the place. Anyhow it is not the Iato of Count Roger. See vol. i. 
p- 121. 

Diodéros (xiii. §) says at this stage—it has an odd sound after the men- 
tion of Sikans just before—mvOdpevo: 5 of SixeXol Thy mapovaiay aitav, ém- 
Oépevor Tods Huices dveidov. This has really nothing to do with Gylippos; 
it is the story in Thue. vii. 32. 2. 
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cHaP. vi. a master that Sparta had sent him’. We may picture to 
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ourselves the welcome with which he was greeted; but 
Gylippos had no time or mood for ceremonial receptions or 
for a joyous entry into Syracuse. At once, fresh from his 
march and climb, the Spartan commander-in-chief relieved 
Hérakleidés, Euklés, and Tellias of their duties. He took 
the command of the whole force, and straightway led both 
the Syracusan army and his own following right up to 
the invading lines*. The besiegers, who had thought 
Syracuse a prize within their easy grasp, were challenged 
to come forth and fight with those who had come to its 
defence. 

Amazement and confusion took possession of the camp of 
Nikias. Sudden, unlooked-for, unhindered, a new enemy 
had come upon them. The freebooter was come, but in 
a guise somewhat beyond that of a freebooter. He had 
brought with him, not only a large reinforcement to the 
Syracusan army, but what counted for more, the great 
name of Sparta in his own person. Astounded as they 
were, the Athenians still summoned up courage to set 
themselves in battle array *. Before the two armies met, 
Gylippos sent a herald to the Athenian general. His 
message was to offer a truce, a truce to allow the whole 
Athenian army to leave Sicily with bag and baggage 


1 See above, p. 201. 

2 Thue. vii. 2. 3; dvaBds xata rov Evpindov, Frep Kat of ’"A@nvator 7d 
TMp@Tov, Exwpet peTa TOV Supakociov emt Td Teixicpa THY “AOnvaiwy. 

° Th. vii. 3. 13 of 6€ “A@nvaio aipyidiws Tov te TuAimmov kai Tay Supa- 
Kkogiwv odicw émdvrwy, eOopyBnOnoay pev 7d mp@rov, waperagayto 5é. 
Plutarch (Nik. 19) leaves out the march and climb of Gylippos. But they 
are implied when he sends a message to the Syracusans to meet him ; of 5é 
Oappnoaytes eEwndiCovro* Kal rpoonyev €vOds 6 Tvdummos ef 6500 mapatetay- 
pévos ént Tovs ’A@nvaiovs. Dioddros (xiii. 7, 8) gets into utter confusion. 
Gylippos Sia ris pecoyetov [that is a good point] mapyyev eis Supaxovcas: 
Kal pet’ GAtyas Hyépas peTa TOY Svpakovolay eényaye tiv Svvayv ent Tods 
’"A@nvaious, A hattle then follows; but it is that in which Lamachos is 
killed. 
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within five days’. Such a message was not exactly cuar. vin. 
mockery; but it was assuredly sent without any thought 

of its terms being accepted. It was in truth meant for 
Syracusan rather than for Athenian ears. It was meant 

to stir up Syracusan hearts, to make the defenders of 
Syracuse feel how much might be done now they had a 
Spartan to their leader. Nikias, as might be looked for, No answer 
sent the herald away without an answer?; a less decorous * 
general might have charged him with some cutting mes- 

sage back again. Indeed, according to some reports, when 

the general refused an answer, there were men in the 
Athenian ranks who volunteered one. Had the coming of 

one cloak and staff given such fresh strength to the Syra- 

cusans that they could afford to despise Athens? Had not 

the Athenians kept in bonds three hundred men stronger 

than Gylippos and with longer hair*? But this tale reads 

rather like a transfer to Athenian mouths of gibes which 

are likely enough to have been uttered in Syracuse a little 

later. 

The Spartan leader of Syracusans did not fail, on this Bad array 
his first day of command, to mark the military short- i ce 
comings of the Syracusan foot. To a Spartan these short-“"“*"* 
comings would be far clearer, far more provoking, than to 
a reforming Syracusan. When the two armies formed 
for battle, Gylippos saw that the trim of the Syracusans 


1 Thue. vii. 3. 1; 6 5& O€uevos TA SrAa eyyds, Knpuka mpomépTe avTois E- 
syovra, «i BovAovra efrévar ex Tis Sueedlas wevTe HuepOv, AaBdvres Ta opereEpa 
aitav, éroipos eva onéviecOa. Plutarch (Nik. 19) is to the same effect. 

2 Tb.; of 52 éy ddryopia Te ExoiodvTo Kal obdév droxpivapevor dnérepypar, 
The plural number clearly makes the act of the general the act of the 
army also. 

$ Plut. Nik. 19; 6 pév obty Nixias oddity ifiwoev dmoxpivacba Tay 5é 
OTpariwrav twes KaTayehavres Hpwtwy ei did wapovciay évds TpiBwvos Kai 
Baxrnpias Aaxonikhs ottws loxupa Ta Supakovaiay etaipyns yéyovey Gat’ 
"AOnvaiay Katappoveiv, ot ToAd pwparewrépous TvAinmou kal wadAov kop@vTas 
Tpiaxociovs éxovtes év médais Sedepevous amédwxav Aaxedaipovious, See 
Pp. 245, note 1, and compare the Syracusan mockery in p, 245. 
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cHAP. vi. was so bad that he did not venture to meet the Athenians 
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in the narrow space between their fort and the city walls 1. 
He led his forces out into some wider ground, where, it is 
to be supposed, the Syracusan horse would come into play. 
But such wider ground could have been found only to the 
west of the Athenian wall; and this involves a march 
forwards and backwards to the north of the Athenian 
fort. In any case Nikias declined battle, and kept himself 
within his defences. Gylippos then spent his first night of 
command at Syracuse, his first night at Syracuse in any 
shape. He bivouacked within the last built wall of the 
city, in the new quarter of Temenités*. Things had 
indeed turned about. A day or two back the defenders of 
Syracuse were trembling within their walls, deeming that 
no hope of safety was left to them, save in coming to terms 
with the invaders. The hopes of the besiegers were so 
high that they scorned to keep common watch against the 
enemy whom they knew to be coming. And now the 
enemy of Athens, the deliverer of Syracuse, had come. 
From the moment of his coming all had changed. He 
was marching freely to and fro before and behind the 
besieging lines, and the besiegers refused to leave their 
lines to meet them. 

Before the beginning of the Peloponnesian war a Corin- 
thian orator had pictured the Athenians as ever active and 
adventurous, the Spartans as slow and unwilling to act *. 
In the persons of Nikias and Gylippos, Athenian and 
Spartan might seem to have changed places. On those 
points neither commander represented the usual character- 
istics of his own city. The good genius of Syracuse had 
sent her in her need a leader who, to the name and authority 

1 Thue. vii. 3. 33 ép@v Tots Supaxociovs tapaccopevous Kal ov padiws 
fuvTacocopévous, émavaye 70 oTpaTonedov és TiV Evpyxwplay padAor. 

2 Ib. ; amnyaye THY oTpatiay ent tiv axpay Thy Tepevitiy Kadovperny, Kal 


avrov ntAtcavro. See Appendix XII. 
° Tb. i. 68-70. 
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of Sparta, added an energy and power of resource more than cuar. vu. 
Athenian. But Gylippos was a Spartan none the less, Es es 
Spartan in his garb and ways, Spartan in some of his pos. 
faults. The Syracusans, used to Sikeliot pomp and luxury, 

are said to have mocked at the simple figure of the man 

who had come to lead them. They scorned his Spartan 

cloak, his Spartan staff, his hair worn long after the 
Spartan fashion. At a later time they are said to have 

found him out in meanness and love of gain}. But how- 

ever either friends or enemies may have mocked at Gyl- 

ippos, his friends obeyed him, and his enemies soon learned 

to fear him. The supreme command of the forces of 
Syracuse and her allies had already passed into his hands 

as a matter of course. He was the Spartan, and that was 
enough ; it is plain that the Syracusan commanders put 
themselves under his orders from the first moment of his 
appearance on the hill. We need not trouble ourselves 

with the blundering story of a late writer which makes him 

gain the first place by a base stratagem’. With Gylippos Renewed 
to leader, men pressed eagerly to be led to battle. They conydence 


came about him, we are told, though with a different pee 

? Plut. Nik. 19; Tipas 5¢ kai rots SixeAwras gyoiv ev pndevt ASyw 
moeicar Tov Tvdummov, torepov pev aicxpoképdaay aitod kal puxpodoyiay 
katayvévtas, ws 5& mpdrepoy wpOn, ckwnTovTas cis Tov TpiBava Kal THY 
kopnv. This comes immediately after the Athenian retort in p. 243. 
Plutarch seems hardly to believe the present story, perhaps with reason ; 
but it is at least more credible than the other, which doubtless grew 
out of it. 

? One is really ashamed to refer to the silly story in Polyainos, i. 42. 1. 2. 
Gylippos wishes to be commander-in-chief (avroxpatwp tis év Supaxovcas 
duvvapews). He tells the Syracusan generals that they ought to occupy 
a certain hill (Adpos)—one would like to know where—between the city and 
the Athenian camp. He sends a message by night to the Athenians, who 
occupy it first. Then he complains that his secrets are betrayed, and he 
is made sole general (of mpovxovres Tay Supakovoiwy evi Kal pdvy Tvdinmm 
TOU mod€uou tiv dpxnv émétpevav). He gets possession of the hill by 
another trick, which seems to be mixed up with the sea-fights to which 
we shall come presently. Did Timaios stoop to such rubbish? Philistos 
assuredly did not, 
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cuar. vi. purpose, like small birds thronging round an owl!. And 
he found work for all who offered themselves from the first 
day of his coming. 

That day’s work had been to climb up Epipolai, to meet 
the Syracusan force, to defy the Athenians, to enter the 
city which he was sent to deliver. The morrow saw him 
no less busily at work. By some strange chance his force 
had been allowed to pass the Athenian fort on Labdalon ; 
but he saw that such a post as that was not to be left in 
the hands of the invaders. The one thought of the Syra- 
cusans had been to hinder the building of the Athenian 

Wall- wall. Gylippos went on with that work more vigorously 
cate than they had done, and at the same time he gave himself 
ett ak diligently to take full possession of the western part of the 
hill, hill. In his view the two objects were the same. A wall 
running east and west was to be built to hinder the wall 
of the Athenians north of the round fort from ever reach- 
ing the brow of the hill?. But this wall was to go on further 
to the west,and to be joined on to a system of Syracusan out- 
posts which should guard the approach of Euryalos and the 
whole western part of the hill, He who had come up that 
way knew its importance. To this end the Athenian fort at 
Labdalon had to be taken. A general march thither might 
have called out the whole Athenian force, and that might 
be dangerous till Gylippos had put a little Spartan discipline 
He takes into the Syracusan foot. In order therefore to draw off 
Tabdalon- the attention of the Athenians, he drew up the main part 
of his force in front of their lines, while a smaller body was 
sent to do the work at Labdalon. That post was out of sight 
of the Athenian round fort *, and the party sent thither did 
their work without the knowledge of the main Athenian 
force. The fort on Labdalon was taken, and its garrison 


' Plut. Nik. 19; «iva pévta pyoty aitos [Tipatos] ort TS Tvdinmw pavevre 
Kabamep yAavxt modAAol mpogénrycay EToipws oTpaTEvdpeEror. 
* See Appendix XV. 3 See Appendix XIII. 
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slain!. The same day was marked by the first Syracusan cnap. vin. 
success at sea. An Athenian trireme watching over the Taking 
mouth of the Great Harbour was taken?. Of this exploit es 
we should gladly hear something more. Syracuse had ships, *e™©: 
whether in the Great Harbour or elsewhere ; they may now 
have been encouraged to make a sally from the docks. 
This success, happening at the same moment as the taking 
of Labdalon, was at least a happy omen. It helped to 
raise the hopes of the besieged as well by sea as by land. 

The success of the attack on Labdalon—one would like 
to know to what division of the force of Gylippos the 
credit of the exploit belongs *—laid the ground open for 
him to carry out his whole scheme. That is, if only he 
could hurry on the building of his counterwork so as to 
stop the Athenian wall which was now advancing towards 
the northern cliff. Nikias, with Gylippos in his near 
neighbourhood, had put on somewhat of the energy of his 
enemy, energy of which he himself always had a store lying 
hid, but which needed some strong pressure to bring it to the 
front. The southern wall, the double wall, was now pushed The Athe- 
on vigorously; it was at last completely finished. It now ae 
reached the Great Harbour, and those who had been em- bei the 
ployed in building it went up to their stations on the hill *. 
But, in face of the present schemes of Gylippos, the 
southern wall was of less moment than it had been. The The north- 
wall north of the round fort was therefore eagerly pressed ae 
on. Gylippos saw that he had two things to do, and that 
speedily. He set to work at once to build his own wall, 
and thereby to hinder the Athenians from finishing theirs. 

A race between two sets of builders, with its interest 
heightened by the chance of handstrokes at any moment, 


1 Thue. vii. 3. 4. 2 [bas 

3 pépos Tt melas, says Thucydides, vii. 3. 4. 

* Ib. 4. 33 of re "AOnvain dvaBeBnxecay H5n dvw, ro emt Padrdooy TErxos 
émredécavres. See Appendix XIII. 
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now began. The new Syracusan counterwall, at right 
angles to the Athenian wall and nearly parallel to the 
northern edge of the hill, was now begun. It started from 
the city, that is, from the wall of Tycha, as the first 
Syracusan wall had started from the wall of Temenités!. 
The wall was doubtless built by day; at night Gylippos 
planned an attack on a weak point in the Athenian wall 
near the round fort*. But this time Nikias was ready 
for him. The Athenians were bivouacking outside their 
fortress ?; when the enemy drew near, they made ready to 
attack him. Gylippos had no mind to expose his ill- 
disciplined troops to the chances of a night-battle with 
men whom he could not take by surprise. He therefore 
drew off his force. The lesson was not lost on the Athe- 
nians. They pressed on the building of the wall, the wall 
begun so long before, and of the unfinished state of which 
we have already had a picture*. The work was now 
diligently carried on, specially the raising of the wall where 
it had been begun. A careful watch too was now kept. 
The part near Syka, the most threatened part of all, the 
Athenians watched themselves. Along the rest, as far, 
it is to be supposed, as the Great Harbour, the allies were 
posted at various points. Meanwhile the Syracusan coun- 
terwall went on, the more vigorously perhaps while the 
besiegers, if we can call them so any longer, struck a blow 
in another quarter. 


The loss of the trireme that was taken off the mouth of 
the Great Harbour may have suggested to Nikias that the 
mouth of the Great Harbour was a point to be carefully 
looked to. It had become specially so in ‘the changed 


1 See Appendix XV. 

* Thue. vii. 4. 2; hal 6 TvAurmos (qv yap Tt Tots "A@nvaics Tov Telxous 
doGeves) vuxros dvadaBay Tijy orpariay emer mpos avd. 

° Ib.; Ervxoy yap éfw avrArCopeva. * See above, p. 230. 
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state of things. The Athenian fleet was now, not in its cuar. vin. 
old station at Daskén 1, but much further to the north and The Athe- 


- " 3 nian ships 

nearer to the city. The new station was in the north- jn the Z 
7 - ‘ 5 ; 5 . Great 

western corner of the harbour, near the swamp of Lysime- Fy uy. 


leia and the scene of the battle in which Lamachos fell. 

Here the ships could lie close to the Athenian walls which 

had now reached the harbour; they seem indeed to have 

been cooped up along the piece of shore which those walls 
immediately defended. Now that the Syracusans were be- 
ginning to stir by sea, such a position gave them no command 

of the harbour in general; it was even dangerously near 

to the older Syracusan docks, those in the Great Harbour *. 
Moreover since the coming of Gylippos, it could hardly 

have been possible to bring in provisions and whatever 

was needed by land from the north. Everything now had 

to come by sea, at a great disadvantage, as long as the 
Athenians had no command of the mouth of the harbour. 

It is significantly added that Nikias, beginning, since 
Gylippos came, to have less hope of success by land, was 
disposed to give more heed to enterprises by sea*. He The Athe- 
determined therefore to occupy the headland of Plémmy- aeeelon! 
rion, directly opposite Ortygia, the northern point of the ™"°™ 
penipsula—now known as Maddalena—of which the low 
ground south of the harbour forms the isthmus. It is a 

point so important for the command of the harbour that 

one wonders, just as in the case of Euryalos, that neither 

side had occupied it already *. But there is no mention 

of any Syracusan garrison there, no mention of any oppo- 

sition being met with when Nikias sent his whole fleet 


1 See above, p. 166. 2 See vol. ii. p. 143, and Appendix XVI. 

’ Thue. vii. 4. 43 mpocetxé te H5n paGAdAov TH Kata Oadacoav TOAELY, 
bp@v 7a &x THs yhs opiow, émerdi TvAurmos Heer, dveAmioTorepa ova. 

* The position is marked by Thucydides, vii. 4. 4; €o71 5 dxpa dv7inépas 
Tis méAEws, Hep mpovxovoa TOD peydAou Aipévos TO oTIpa TTEVoV TroLEt, Kal 


el Texiabein, Pdov adiT@ epaivero h ecxopidi Tov emTydeiwy EcecOa. See 


vol. i. p. 347. 
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cap. vir. and part of his army to take possession of the head- 
land, and to turn it into an Athenian fortress and naval 
station. The southern horn of the Great Harbour, the 
southern pillar of its entrance, thus fell into the hands 
of the besiegers, the last marked success of the Athenian 
enterprise. 
a The headland of Plémmyrion is wild and rocky, pierced 
myrion, | by small inlets, and with small rocks and islands scattered 
in front of it. The cliffs are tossed into fantastic shapes ; 
in one place on the outer side of the poimt a deep inlet 
shelters a grotto where the boatman can ply his oar under 
the natural arch, and where the devout mind of Nikias, if 
he cherished the poetic side of his own creed, might have 
Tombs. | ventured to look for a vision of the Nereids. At this 
point primeval tombs are hewn in the rock close by the 
landing-place, as other such tombs are scattered over various 
points of the cliffs and of the rocky surface of the hill. 
Some of these traces of the earlier folk of the land are 
presently to have a place in our story. The surface of the 
ground too shows signs of later occupation in wheel-tracks 
and in cut foundations. But at present, save the light- 
house and a modern house or two, Plémmyrion is desolate, 
and it most likely never formed so much as a suburb of 
Nikias Syracuse. On this headland Nikias built three forts, a 
ine aes greater and two smaller. One can only guess at their 
sites ; but one might fancy the main fortress on the higher 
ground of the peninsula, while of the two smaller, one might 
command the point itself, the site of the present light- 
house, and another might look directly towards the har- 
View from bour. The view from Plémmyrion is a special one, and of 
ee no small moment for a besieger of Syracuse. The extent 
of the city is seen in its widest sense, and it seems vaster 
than it does from any point within the harbour. From 
the harbour we look along the whole western line of 
Ortygia to its southern point ; in this view from P]émmyrion 
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the east side of the island comes into sight, as well as cmap. vim. 
part of the eastern side of Achradina. The two are indeed 
huddled together into a single mass; nothing would sug- 
gest that Ortygia was an island; but we better see its 
relation to the hill. From no one point could the whole 
range of operations be better watched than from the part 
now newly occupied. 

But the immediate object of the occupation of Plimmyrion 
was to provide a new station for the ships. This was found 
in the little bay of Carrozza, immediately within the harbour. 
There the ships of war and the more part of the ships of Value of 
burthen took their place. Some were drawn ashore; and pees 
the forts became Athenian store-houses!. The new station, 
standing apart from the constant fighting which went on 
around the walls on Epipolai, was thought to be a safer 
resting-place for provisions and stuff generally, for the 
sails of the ships, for the money of Athenian soldiers and 
even of Athenian merchants*. We must remember that, 
besides the men of mere traffic who had followed the army, 
not a few of the fighting men had hoped to do some 
buying and selling as well*. But the place had its bad Lack of 
side ; there was no water near, and fodder and fuel had to “ae 
be sought by the sailors where they might be found‘. 
Moreover the occupation of Plémmyrion led to a counter- 
stroke on the Syracusan side. To guard the southern The Syra- 
shore of the Great Harbour from the plunder of the gar- Pee 
rison of Plémmyrion, a third part of the whole cavalry of Polichne. 
Syracuse was planted in Polichna. They had complete 
command of the country by land; and they constantly 


* Thue. vii. 4.5; éferetyice tpia ppovpia’ Kai év adbrois Ta Te oxely TA 
mA€ioTa ExerTo Kal TA TAOIa Ady exe TA peydda Wpper Kal ai Taxela vies. 
The difference in the size of the forts appears in c. 23. I. 

* This again comes out inc. 24. 2; Tapueiy Xpwpévav Tay ’AOnvaiew Tots 
TeixXeot, TOAAG piv éundpoy xphuara Kal otros evi, TOAAA 5é Kal Tpinpapxwr, 
kal ioria. 8 See above, p. I12. 

* Thue. vii. 4.6; dare onaviy xpwpevar Kal ode eyyuber. 
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cuar. vi. cut off the Athenian stragglers and foragers}, From this 
time, it is noticed, the strength and order of the crews of 
the Athenian ships, which left Peiraieus in such stately 
array, began to go down”. 


Nikias The whole of the besieging fleet did not stay in its new 
sends ships 
to meet the 


amas part of the Corinthian ships were coming. He accord- 


station by Plémmyrion. Nikias heard that the remaining 


ingly sent twenty of his own ships to watch off Rhégién 
and Lokroi and to lie in wait for them °. 


Meanwhile Gylippos went on building his wall, using 
for that purpose the stones which the Athenians had 
brought for the building of theirs*. Over and over again 
he led up his force in battle array before the Athenian 
fort®. Its defenders came out in order; but they did 
not attack; nor did Gylippos for a while think it prudent 
to attack them. It was much as it had been at the 
very beginning of the war, when the Syracusans got 
familiar with the sight of the Athenian fleet going to and 
fro before their eyes, but doing nothing against them. 

Fight on When Gylippos thought that his men had seen enough 
ee Eee er tthe enemy who seemed to shrink from attacking them, 
he one day led them to the assault. But he must have 
chosen his ground with less skill than we might have 
Thevarious looked for, A network of walls had now arisen on the 
eae hill, and the fight seems to have taken place on ground 
hemmed in by walls on at least three sides. There was 
the wall of the Athenians running north and south; there 
was the newest wall of the city, the defences of Temenités, 


1 Thue. vii. 4. 6; tpirov yap pépos tav innéwy Tov Supakociov, ba rods 
> can , ~ \ i Sas ; a ' =~ 3 na 3 , 
ev 7® TlAnpupiy, iva pr Kakovpynoovtes éftorev, emt TH Ev TO OdAvpmieiw 
TloAiyyn éreTaxaTo. 

2 Ib. 6; Tay tAnpwpdtwv ody Kora TOTE MPATov Kakwors eyEeveETO. 

Hi lRY A * See Appendix XV. 

5 se 2a/ ie ‘ ~ , ‘ , s a 

Thue, vii, 5.13; é¢aywv del mpd Tov TEerxicpaTos Tods Suvpakocious Kat Tovs 

fuppaxous. 
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running perhaps nearly parallel to it, and there was the cuap. vin. 
wall of Gylippos to the north. In such a narrow space 
there was no room for the horsemen of Syracuse to act, nor 
yet for the light-armed!; and the Syracusan heavy-armed 
were as sure to give way before an Athenian charge as the 
heavy-armed of Athens were to give way before a Spartan 
charge. The Syracusans were driven back with some Defeat of 
loss. And among their dead they had to mourn the chief ae 
of the men whom their metropolis had sent to help her 
colony in its time of need. He who had brought the good death of 
news at the right moment lived but to see the beginning ee 
of deliverance ; Gongylos of Corinth died for Syracuse, as 
Timoledn was one day to live for her*. The dead were 
given back under truce, and Gylippos called the military 
assembly together. Of his speech we have only a sum- Speech of 
mary; but it is plain that no speech could have been eas 
more to the point, and that Gylippos knew well how to 
adapt himself to his hearers. The blame of the late de- 
feat lay, he said, not with them but with himself. It was 
all his own fault; he had led them to fight on ground 
where the horsemen and light-armed could not act. He 
would lead them out again, and they would do better. 
Their force was equal to their enemies ; that they could be 
their inferiors in spirit and courage was not to be thought 
of. Those to whom he spoke were Dorians, children of 
Peloponnésos. It was for them to overthrow and drive out 
of the land these Ionians and islanders and the motley 
erowd that had been brought together along with them *. 

1 Thue. vii. 5. 2; év xepol yevopevor épaxovto petafi TaY TEXLTpATOY, 
7 Ths inmov Tav Supakogiay ovdepia xphaws Hv. 

2 Plut. Nik. 19; dAtyous twas dméxreway kat Téyyvdov tov Kopiviiov. 
This is surely from Philistos. 

° Thue. vii. 5. 4; ob« dvexrdv éodpevov el pi) dfiwoovar, MeAotovvqjatol Te 
évres kal Awpteis, Idvav kal vyciwray Kal fvyxdvbav GvOpwrav Kparnoavtes 
efeAacacOa ex THs xwpas. Gylippos speaks as suited his purpose, just as 


Alkibiadés spoke in exactly the opposite way for his purpose. See above, 
Pp. 97, and vol. ii. p. 326. 
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The Syracusan wall, steadily advancing westward, had 
now all but reached the point where it would finally cut 
off the Athenian wall from ever reaching the northern 
brow of the hill. When that had once been done, it was 
all one, says the Athenian historian, to fight and win or not 
to fight at allt, Nikias therefore determined to risk one 
more fight before it should be too late. When Gylippos 
led up the Syracusan forces to attack him, he marched 
out ready for battle. He had not repeated his former 
mistake. He led his troops round into the open space 
west of the Athenian lines*. The horsemen and darters 
were placed so as to take the Athenian left in flank. At 
the right moment the horse charged the enemy’s left wing, 
which gave way before them. The rest of the army was 
thrown into confusion; the Syracusan heavy-armed, after 
so many defeats, had at last the satisfaction of driving the 
invaders before them in open battle. The Athenian army 
was saved only by retreating within its own defences %. 
The battle was won, a victory enough to lift up the heart 
of every Syracusan. Nikias, according to the reckoning 
of the contemporary Euripidés, had beaten them eight 
times*; now, with Gylippos at their head, the tide of 
success had turned in their favour. But the winning of 
the battle was not enough without carrying out the object 


1 Thue. vii. 5.653 Kal ei mpoéAOor, Tadrov 75n émoie adTois viKav TE paxo- 
pévos ia mavTos Kal pynde paxeoOar. 

2 Tb. 2. 5; Kata Thy evpvxwpiay, F TeV TEexav aupoTépav ai epyaciat 
éAnyov. Plutarch (Nik. 19) makes the comment; «is tiv émovoay juépay 
édec¢ev 6 TvAummos oidv eo Eurrepia. 

3 The phrase of Thucydides (vii. 6. 3) is emphatic; vianOév bd Tov 
upaxociwy KatnpaxOn eis TA TetxXiopara, 

4 Plut. Nik. 17; 6 wey yap Edpumidns pera thy Arrav avta@v Kat Tov dA€Bpov 
ypapev emKnSeroy éxoinoe® 

oid Supaxocious dx7w vikas éxparnoay 
dvdpes, OT Hv Ta Oedy ef icov duporépas, 
That is, before Gylippos came. Plutarch holds that the victories of Nikias 
were more than eight; but some must have been very small, 
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to secure which the battle had been fought. Under their cuap. vin. 
new leader men did not shrink from crowning a day of 
victory with a night of toil. While the defeated Athe- Work at 
nians remained disheartened within their fortress, the vic- i WER 
torious Syracusans worked all night at their wall. By the ee 
morning the work was done; the Syracusan wall had 
been carried westward beyond the Athenian wall running 
north and south. This last could now never be carried on 
even to the brow of the hill, much less down to the sea at 
its foot. The object of all the engineering work of the 
Athenians was altogether baffled. They might yet win 
battles; but they could no longer hem Syracusein!, If 
we cannot say that Syracuse was as yet delivered, yet 
a great step had been taken towards her deliverance. The 
Syracusans had again possession of the eastern part of the 
brow of their own hill. They were presently to win back 
the western part also. 

There is something remarkable in the way in which Import- 


wig ° + ance at- 
these besieging walls are assumed on both sides as hin- tached to 


drances which could not be overcome. Let the invaders te walls. 
finish their wall, and Syracuse would be hopelessly hemmed 
in. Let the defenders of Syracuse finish theirs, and the 
Athenian blockade is no less hopeless. Yet, as the walls 
of strong cities have sometimes been stormed, so surely 
might a besieging work. The Athenians had themselves 
mastered two such Syracusan walls in earlier stages of the 
war, and the Syracusans had more lately mastered the 
outworks of the Athenian round fort. But an enterprise 
of this kind against walls well finished and guarded would 
be something quite unlike the fighting and blockading 
which had hitherto gone on. It would call for new efforts 
and new means, for which perhaps neither side was ready 
at the moment. And even now the whole object of the 


1 Th ss ee 5 , 3 a > \ a 
uc. Vil. 6. 45 €xELVOUS TE KAL TAVTANGACLY ATETTEPHMEVAL, EL KAL KPATOLEV, 
pi) dy Er: ofGs drorexioa, See Appendix XV. 
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oHaP, Ti. new Syracusan wall was not secured. The invaders could 
no longer hem Syracuse in; but their own communications 
with their allies to the north were not cut off. The wall had 
been carried to a point west of the Athenian wall; it thus 
secured a path into Syracuse along the north brow of the 
hill. But this did not answer the whole purpose of Gylip- 
Western pos. The wall did not reach to the western end of Epi- 
ala aa polai. The path which was thus kept open for the defenders 
Gylippos. of Syracuse was left no less open to her enemies, Lama- 
chos had climbed up from below at the west end; so had 
Gylippos himself ; the exploit might be repeated yet again 
from the invading side. To hinder any danger of this 
kind, it was the next object of Gylippos to wall in the 
whole north brow of the hill, and to fortify it at the western 
end, so that a new assailant might not find it so easy to 
climb up by Euryalos as it had been twice found already. 
Zealous allies were at this moment at hand to help him 
in the work, men who were ready to make that work their 
first offermg towards the relief of Syracuse. Up to this 
time Gylippos himself had been the main gift, and a most 
precious gift, that the Dorians of Peloponnésos had given 
to the Dorians of Sicily. The crews of the four ships 
which he and Pythén had led from Lokroi were serving 
Coming of among the Syracusan heavy-armed. And some work had 
Bory doubtless been found for the Corinthians who came with 
Gongylos, after their zealous captain had given his life 
for the cause. This as yet was all. The other ships from 
Corinth and her colonies had taken a longer course than 
the single ship of Gongylos. But the ships which Nikias 
had sent to hinder their coming had failed in their errand. 
Erasinidés of Corinth reached Syracuse with his squadron, 
bringing the help which Corinth the mother, Leukas and 
Ambrakia the sisters, had sent to their kinsfolk in their 
hour of danger. The ships came in safely, most likely in 
the Little Harbour, and the men whom they carried set to 
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work at once to help in the business which Syracuse had omar. vin. 


most immediately in hand ?. 

The work to which the new-comers were called lay at 
the furthest point of the Syracusan hill. Now that the 
Syracusan counter-wall had passed the Athenian wall and 
had hindered its immediate object, it was less urgently 
needful to carry on the wall from that point westward than 
to seize and keep a firm hold on the western end of the hill. 
It is clearly at this point of the siege that those Syracusan 
forts were built on the western part of the hill which come 
into notice somewhat later in the story. There were in all 
five, adding the prize of Labdalon to four forts of Syra- 
cusan building. One must have stood very near to the 
path by which first Lamachos and then Gylippos had 
made his way up. Its object doubtless was to hinder others 
from coming up by the same road. Its site must have been 
on the neck of Euryalos, on or near the site of the later 
castle of Dionysios. The young soldier who was one day 
to make that spot so strong doubtless saw the act of Gylippos 
and remembered it. The other three forts of Syracusan 
building must have been larger than this, as they could 
be spoken of as camps”. We can do no more than guess 
at their sites. But it is tempting to place one of them on 
Buffalaro, the high central point which looks out over land 
and sea on both sides. The fort of Euryalos on the neck 
would not only command the famous path on the north 
side, but also the point on the south side of the hill where 
the ascent is so much easier. lLabdalon, the fort won 
from the invaders, would be another strong point in Syra- 
cusan hands; but, close on the north cliff, it must have 
stood apart from the immediate work of building at this 

1 Thue. vii. 7. 1; €o€mAevoay .. . al fuvereiyicav TO AowrOv Tots Supakoaiois 
HEXpt TOD eyxapoiou Teixous. See Appendix XV. 

2 Ib. 43. 3, 4. See Appendix XV. The fort on Euryalos is called 


teixiopa; the other three are orpariémeda. Are we to add év mpore- 
xicpacr? 


VOL. III. Ss 
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cHar. vir. moment, The object now in hand was to connect the 
the wall to forts and the whole western end of the hill with the wall 
vane that was already built. As soon as that wall had secured 
its first object by being carried westward of the Athenian 
wall, the obvious course was to begin the work again at the 
west end. By that means a smaller extent of ground was 
left exposed while the wall was building, and the important 
hold on Euryalos was secured. 
The allies At the moment then of the coming of the new allies, 
Eoeal| the Syracusans were beginning to carry their wall east- 
ward from the neck of Euryalos to meet the wall which 
had started from Tycha and which had already hindered 
the Athenian wall from reaching the northern brow of the 
hill, At its building the new-comers from the kindred 
eities, Corinthian, Ambrakiot, and lLeukadian, worked 
gladly along with their Sikeliot kinsfolk. All had but 
one thought, to make Syracuse safe from all enemies. 
coat The work was done, and each of the three forts was en- 
Porta: trusted to a garrison of its own. One was guarded by 
native Syracusans, another by Sikeliots of other cities. 
The third was held by the true allies from beyond sea 
who had worked so zealously at its building’. Pity that 
the whole family was not united. One undutiful child 
had sent help to the invaders. While Corinth, Ambrakia, 
and Leukas, worked side by side with Syracuse as members 
of one household, the men of her twin-sister Korkyra took 
their place in the ranks of Athens. 


Importance The finishing of the third Syracusan counter-wall marks 


of the third 4 distinct stage in the war, and it was clearly felt as such 


counter- 

wall. at the time. We have seen, first the time of aimless going 
to and fro on the part of the invaders, broken only by the 

415- short campaign waged by their fleet and army from the 


1 Thue. vii. 43. 4; € wey Tv Svpaxociov, ev 5é ray GAAwY Sikediwray, ev 
5é Tay fuppayav. 
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position of Daskén. After another interval of several car. vir. 
months, we have seen the real beginning of serious war- 

fare in the occupation of Epipolai according to the plan 414. 
of Lamachos, so boldly conceived at first, but delayed in 
execution till half its virtue was gone out of it. Then 

came the first stages of the campaign on the hill, the time 

of Athenian success, till Syracuse, on the point of treating 

with the besiegers, had a new heart put into her by the 
coming of Gylippos. Since that moment the tide has 
turned. Syracuse, all but hemmed in, has been saved by 

the Spartan deliverer from being quite hemmed in, and 

the Athenians have become the besieged rather than the 
besiegers. At the present moment they still hold the Present 
round fort by Syka; the wall stretching northward from ee 
the fort has been made useless by the counter-wall of Athenians. 
Gylippos which now guards the whole north side of the 

hill, stretching from the wall of Tycha to the new fort 

near the western point of Epipolai. But the southern 

wall of the Athenians stretches, in its lower part in the 

shape of a double wall, dewn to the shore of the Great 
Harbour, securing for the besiegers free communication 

with the sea on this side. Though Syracuse, thanks to Effects 


Gylippos—or to Nikias—was not blockaded, yet the ee 
Athenian 


Athenian works on this southern side must have been a sar 


great annoyance to its inhabitants. All communication 
through the gate of Achradina must have been stopped ; 
the Olympieion and the other temples outside the walls 
could have been reached only by most roundabout and 
dangerous roads. Plémmyrion is occupied by three Athe- Plemmy- 
nian forts, and the Athenian fleet has its station beneath ”°” and 
them, just within the Great Harbour. As a counter-post Polichna. 
to this, Polichna is oecupied by the Syracusan horse. The 
Athenians thus command the southern part of the hill, 
and reach down to the Harbour, with their detached forts 
and naval station at Plémmyrion. The Syracusans, besides 
§ 2 
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their inhabited city, enlarged since the war began by the 
addition of Temenités, command the northern and western 
part of the hill, and keep their detached post of cavalry 
at Polichna. The hill therefore is thickly covered, and 
the Great Harbour is largely surrounded, by the military 
works of besiegers and besieged. To the north of the hill, 
on the waters of Megara or on the low coast of the bay, 
nothing seems to be going on. That side of the hill is 
altogether commanded by the Syracusan walls and forts, 
and there is no Athenian force on either the land or the 
sea beyond it. 


Thus the original interference of Athens in the local 
affairs of Sicily, her appearance to defend Segesta against 
Selinous and the Leontines against Syracuse, has grown 
into a gigantic struggle in which the greater part of the 
Hellenic nation is engaged. The elder stage of the 
Peloponnesian war has begun again, with the addition 
of a Sicilian war on such a scale as had never been seen 
before. In that elder stage Sicilian warfare had been a 
mere appendage to warfare in Old Greece. Now Sicily has 
become the centre of the struggle, the head-quarters of 
both sides. What is done in Old Greece is secondary. 
And the original objects of the war in Sicily have become 
secondary too. Segesta, Selinous, Leontinoi, were now 
pretty well forgotten as separate objects ; they were simply 
numbered among the allies of the great powers in the 
gigantic strife in which they were now engaged. Athens 
and her allies were striving to overcome Syracuse. Corinth 
was really seeking to deliver Syracuse; Sparta was rather 
seeking to overthrow Athens beneath the walls of Syracuse. 
The unprovoked attack made on Syracuse by Athens had 
led to a struggle in which the aggressor had to strive, if 
not as yet quite for life and death, yet at least for great- 
ness and dominion. 
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Thus had the character and objects of the struggle cnar. vin. 
changed and widened. But as yet the forces on the Syra- pia 
cusan side, now growing into the Peloponnesian side, were both sides. 
altogether too small for the work that was laid upon 
them. Setting aside the priceless gift of Gylippos himself, 
the amount of Lacedemonian help had been very small, 
and even the succours of Corinth were not on a great scale. 

On the other hand, the Athenian force was no longer what Weaken- 
it had been when it left Athens. It had nearly brought pein 
Syracuse to despair, but it had been weakened by the long frce- 
earlier time in which the great force had been frittered 

away in marches and voyages after petty objects. It had 

been weakened most of all by those last days in which the 

ships of Athens had taken their repose in the haven of 
Syracuse and the land-force of Athens had taken theirs on 

the hill of Syracuse. To take Hykkara, to fail to take Small re- 
Inessa and the Galeatic Hybla, to explore the emptiness eee 
of the hoard at Segesta, to sail to Syracuse, to encamp, to *- 
fight, and to sail away again, to keep quiet during the 

season of rest at Katané or at Naxos, to keep hardly less 

quiet during the season of action on the soil or in the 

waters of Syracuse itself—all this had worn away the force 

of Athens as it would hardly have been worn away even if 

the first daring scheme of Lamachos had been tried and had 

failed. In the whole space of a year and a half the great 

fleet and army had done nothing. Yet worse, it had been 

for a moment on the point of doing everything and had 

failed to do anything, because the soberest of mankind had 

for once in his life let his heart be lifted up by vain-glory. 


One mighty armament had been worn out by the ceaseless Athenian 
need of 


strain of doing nothing; if anything was to be done, yeintorce- 


another armament no less mighty must be sent out to do ments. 
it. Such was the tidings which Nikias, sent by his master 
Démos on a certain errand, had to report to his master as 

to the way in which his errand had been done. 
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For the coming winter, like the winter before it, was 
to be a winter of diplomacy, a season of embassies and 
messages going to and fro. Gylippos had already gone on 
an errand which none could do so well as himself. As soon 
as the immediate work had been done which cut off the 
besiegers from completely hemming in the city, the de- 
liverer set forth to gather fresh forces by land and sea 
from the friendly cities of Sicily, and to use his powers of 
persuasion on those that were lukewarm or that stood alto- 
gether apart!. He spent the winter in this work, and in 
the early spring he came back with the force which he 
had got together?, Unluckily we have no details either 
as to the amount of the reinforcement which he brought 
or as to the cities from whence it came. But it is plain 
from later notices that at Akragas all the efforts of Gyl- 
ippos were wasted. If the second of Sikeliot cities could 
not bring herself to joim the Ionian invaders of Sicily, 
neither could she bring herself to fight for her Dorian 
rival against them *. But Kamarina was persuaded, either 
now or later, to throw aside her neutrality, and to take 
the side of Syracuse *, And we may gather that Selinous 
and Gela and more zealous Himera were all stirred up 
to greater exertions. The Syracusan cause was gradually 
coming to be acknowledged as the Sikeliot cause. Of all 
the Greek cities of the island, Naxos and Katané were the 
only two that were openly enrolled as allies of the invaders. 
From the point of view of Hermokratés, speedily becoming 
the dominant view of Greek Sicily, they were traitors to a 
national cause, 

Meanwhile fresh embassies were sent to Peloponnésos. 


1 Thue. vii. 7. 2; mpocagdpevos et Tis 7} pr) mpdOupos Hv 7 mavTamacw Err 
apestnke: TOD TOAE OV. 

2 Tb. 21.1. The second Athenian fleet sets sail tod jpos edOts dpyopuévou 
(20. 1), and Gylippos comes i170 rods abrobs xpdvous TovTou Tod jpos. 

SUIb: 73.25 95-02 50st 35 Ones 

PAY SEH ate 
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Again Syracusan envoys went to Corinth ; again Syracusan cnap. vir. 
and Corinthian envoys went together to Sparta, to impress eae 
more strongly than ever on the minds of the Dorians of nésos.. 
Old Greece the need of giving more vigorous help to the 
Dorians of Sicily. The forces formerly sent had come wholly 
in the triremes. But the trireme, itself a mighty engine of 
warfare, was not well suited for the transport of land forces. 
The friends of Sicily in Peloponnésos were urged to send men, New forces 
to send them in any vessels that they could get, merchant- sane 
ships or any other. Such help was needed by Syracuse, 
and it would presently be more keenly needed still, as it 
was known that the Athenians were sending home for 
reinforcements *. Meanwhile the Syracusans were busily Strength- 
strengthening themselves in every way, making prepara- eee 
tions of every kind. Above all, they gave their minds to Cu feet. 
their naval force. Men were beginning to look forward 
to a day when they might attack the enemy on his own 
element, and deal a blow to the fleets of Athens in the 
waters of Syracuse *. Ships were manned and their crews 
were exercised. Skilful Corinthian officers *, the elder among Action 
whom would have had experience of Athenian naval warfare eee 
in the days of Phormién, trained the ill-disciplined forces of officers. 
Syracuse by sea, while the Spartan guided them by land. 
Their teaching prospered. Syracuse in the end, amid so 
many and so faithful helpers, largely owed her deliverance to 
the hearts and hands of her own sons. But it was the hearts 
and hands of her own sons nerved and trained by Gylippos 
and his fellow-workers from Corinth. The daughter-city Joint 
came at last to do not a little by her own strength; but Sees 
it was the strength of the daughter-city guided by the pieced 
teaching of the mother. 

1 Thue. vii. 7. 3; Smws orparid Err wepawOy Tpdmw @ av ey bAKdow 7 
trAoiots 7) GAAws OTrws av mpoxwpy. 

2 Tb.; ws wal Tay AOnvaiow émperarepTopevav. 

3 Tb. 43 of 5& Svpaxdaroe vavrixdv émAnpovy Kal dveretpvTo, ws Kal ToUTY 


émixerpyoovres, kal és TAAAG TOAD EmEppwvToO. 2-Tb: 36.62:5539- 1. 
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The Syracusans and their allies were not mistaken in 
their belief that the besiegers, if they can now be any 
longer called besiegers, had sent, or would shortly send, to 
Athens for remforcements. They had no other chance. 
While the hopes of the Syracusans and their friends every- 
where were rising, despondency reigned in the Athenian 
camp, and above all in the heart of its commander. It 
was but for a moment, at the most unlucky of all mo- 
ments, that the heart of Nikias had been lifted up. He 
had now a sad tale to tell to his master at Athens. And 
his way of telling it was a new one; he sent a written 
despatch of considerable length!. To us it seems amazing 
that such a course should have seemed a novelty, a novelty 
indeed so striking that the historian himself thought 
it needful to set forth the motives of Nikias at some 
length, and with a startling degree of solemnity *. Shallow 
writers and speakers of our own time are fond of declaim- 
ing on the backward state of those ages which had no 
printing. They are apt to forget the far more important 
difference between our times and the times which had very 
little writing. And this is a difference which not only 
distinguishes the age of Nikias from ours, but also dis- 
tinguishes the age of Nikias from periods. of Greek history 
which, as we are apt to reckon the ages, are not very 
distant from it. In the days of Nikias there was com- 
paratively little writing in Greece; a hundred years later 
there was a vast deal. Now this change is no doubt largely 
owing to ordinary causes, to the way in which any useful 
art will naturally develope itself and extend its range. 
But it is also largely owing to special circumstances in 
the political history of the time. Writing was not then 
so easy a business as it is now; it kept much of the 
character of a special art, traditionally employed for certain 
special and solemn purposes. Prose writing for other 


1 Thue. vii, 11-15. 2 Tb. 8.11. 1. 
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purposes than those of official records was still young. cuar. vin. 
And official records mainly took the shape of inscriptions Records 
graven on the hard stones. On such stones it was natural pa ie 
to grave the text of the law or the treaty which was to be a 
remembered for ever or for a season, and to whose exact 

words future generations might have need to refer. But Effects of 
in the publicity of Greek political life—and within the Teena 
favoured order there was publicity in the aristocratic as ataeal 
well as in the democratic commonwealths—much that life. 
seems natural to us to commit to writing was left to 

that power of human memory which writing has gone 

so far to destroy. A statement that was designed to in- Written 
form and influence a particular assembly, and then to pass pe 
away and be remembered only in its results, did not 

seem to call for the formality of writmg. A trusty mes- 

senger was better and safer. He could speak more truly 

to the minds of hearers at home than any written des- 

patch could do. And, as regarded the accidents of war, 

he could keep his counsel, while a written document might 

fall into the hands of the enemy. So it happened to the The 
written despatches of the Great King’; so it happened aaa 
to more than one Spartan skytala”. It almost looks as 

if Sparta, the Greek city which made the least use of 
writing for other purposes, was actually the first to use it 

for official despatches. Such a practice, specially in the 
peculiar form of the skyfala, naturally followed from the 

secrecy of all Spartan administration. But in the course Growth of 
of the next century, while the spread of literary taste elie 
gave one spur to the increased use of writing, the needs of be ae 
a new political state of things gave another. Sicilian tyrants. 
tyrants succeeded by Macedonian kings needed to do their 
diplomacy in a different way from either the Athenian de- 
mocracy or the Corinthian aristocracy. Such controversies 


1 Thue. iv. 50. 
2? Xen. Hell. i. 1. 23; Plut. Alk. 28. 
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cHap. vi, as arose between the envoys whom Athens sent to the 
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written 
despatch. 


Reasons 


court of Philip could hardly have arisen among envoys 
whom Philip himself had commissioned. There was already 
within the walls of Syracuse one who lived to give a large 
start to the practice of official writing. Among those who 
profited by the teaching of Gylippos, still young, still un- 
known, unless as a gallant soldier in the Syracusan ranks, 
was Dionysios son of Hermekratés. 

It is plain from the narrative that, while Nikias had 
sent many messages to Athens, they had all been sent by 
word of mouth; that which he sent now was his first 
written despatch. He sent his message because he saw 
what the Syracusans were doing, sending embassies to 
Peloponnésos and strengthening themselves at home, be- 
cause their power and the weakness of the Athenian force 
were both growing daily+. He sent it, because it was his 
practice to report everything to the people at home”, and 
because it was specially needful now, when the besieging 
force could be saved only by either calling it back or 
sending large reinforcements to support it®. And he sent 


fi ding... ae : 
ae tae it in writing, in order that the assembly should be sure to 


hear the exact truth. He puts full confidence in the honest 
purpose of his messengers; he does not hint at their de- 
liberate betrayal of their trust as a possible chance. But 
he fears lest their memory should fail, lest their power of 
speech should fail, lest, when brought face to face with an 
excited and disappointed assembly, when cross-questioned 
by hostile orators, they should lack courage to declare un- 


1 Thue. vii. 8. 1; 6 5& Nuxias aic@dpevos TovTo Kal épav Kad’ jyépay 
émdi500cav THY Te TOV TOAEpiov icxiv Kal Tiv OpeTepay amopiay, émEpTE Kal 
autos és Tas “AOjvas. 

2 Tb.; ayyeAAwy modAdais pev Kal GAAoTE Kal?’ Exacta ToV yyvopévwr, 
Ib. 11. 13 7a pev mpdtepoy mpaxOerta, ev GAAais TOAAGIS EmgTOAaIS toTe. 
The earlier émoroAai were clearly verbal messages. 

8 Tb. 8.13 pddrora 5é wat Tore, vopifwv ev Sevois Te eivar, kal ei phy ws 
TaxLoTa 4 opas petanéppovow 7 AAdous pi Alyous GmocTeAovow, ovdepiay 
eivat owTnpiay. 
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pleasant truths in their fulness!. He therefore wrote a cuap. vu. 
formal letter to be read to the assembly; he also gave his 
messengers, by word of mouth, detailed instructions as to 
what they were to say*. The messengers then set forth 
on their errand ; the general turned himself to his duties 
in the camp, duties which, as he understood them, implied 
a careful watch, such as Nikias was now sure to keep, and 
the avoidance of every needless risk °. 
The messengers made their way to Athens. The as- The mes: 


sembly met to hear them. They spoke according to the aa 
spoken instructions of Nikias; they answered as they ae 


could to such questions as were put to them; lastly they 
presented the written letter from the general, which the 
secretary of the commonwealth read aloud to the assembled 
people +. One wonders that what seems to us the more ob- 
vious order was not followed. For the letter as we have it, 
clearly stating, as it does, the real points of the case, does 
not go into any minute detail. It was an excellent brief 
for the messengers to enlarge from; it could not have 
given the people much fresh knowledge after the messengers’ 
statement and cross-examination. But in any case it was Nature of 
not a cheerful document for the assembly to listen to. As iat 
a report from Nikias to his master, it has been harshly but 
justly commented on®; but as a simple statement of facts, 


it seems to deserve all credit. The general had a sad tale No con- 
cealment 
on Nikias’ 
true; he certainly does not attempt to hide or to colour Pt 


the grievous state of things which he has to describe. His 


to tell; but, as far as we can see, his tale was strictly 


1 Thue. vii. 8. 2; poBovpevos pr of meptopevor 7 KaTa TOD A€yew advvaciar, 7 
kat yvepns (al. pyqyns | eAActets yyvopevot, 7} TS OxAw Tpds Xapy TL A€YoVTES, 
ov Ta ovTa anayyédAAwoy, Eypawev ETLTTOANY, K.T.A. 

2 Th. 3; pépovres Ta ypappara Kal boa ede aitois eimev. So ine. Io. 

3 Ib. 10; of mapa Tod Nixiov, 60a re awd yAwoons eipnro adtots eimov, Kat 
ei Tis Te Emnpwra arexpivovTo, Kal Ty émoToAry amEedocar. 

4 Ib.; 6 ypappareds 6 THs wéAcws mapedOav avéyvw. On what was it 
written? Not yet on papyrus from Kyana. 

5 Grote, vii. 384 et seqq. 
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cHap, vin. fault, if any, is that he does not tell his master how 
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completely that grievous state of things was of his own 
making. But he may have thought that he might leave 
his master to find that out; or he may really not have 
been aware that the state of things which he had to de- 
scribe was of his own making. 

A point which more nearly concerns us is to know 
whether the letter, as it stands, is a real composition of 
Nikias, an accurate copy of an official document, or whether 
it represents the statements of Nikias only in that general 
way in which the speeches in Thucydides represent the 
statements of their alleged speakers. The banished Thu- 
cydides could not have heard the letter read. Was it 
preserved in the Athenian archives, and, if so, could the 
banished man have anyhow obtained a copy? The letter 
would not be graven on stone like a treaty. The letter 
is ushered in by the same formula as the speeches!; 
there is no strong difference of style to mark the person- 
ality of Nikias. On the whole it seems most likely that 
Thucydides looked on the letter as a speech which hap- 
pened to have been written down beforehand. That is to 
say, Just as in the speeches, we have the matter of Nikias 
in the words of Thucydides. We should be glad of the 
original document, as of any original document ; yet after 
all the practical difference is to us not great. The 
case is altogether different from that of the endless letters 
written in after times in this man’s name and that, as 
mere rhetorical exercises. If what we read is the imme- 
diate language of Thucydides, we may be sure that it 
represents the general matter of Nikias. 

He begins by saying that it has been his habit all along 
to send home reports of the progress of the expedition, and 
he adds that there has never been any stage of it in which 
it was more needful for those for whom he wrote to know 


1 Thue. vii. 10; d5yAovcay Todde. 
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the exact state of things. They needed to know it, in order cnap. vit. 
that they might consider what was to be done. His last 
message had seemingly been sent after the Athenian walls 

had been begun on the hill, but before Gylippos came ; 
whether before he was expected, is not said. His coming Change 
is, truly enough, described as having changed the state of ea 
things much for the worse. Up to that time the Athenians Gyipoe 
had commonly defeated the Syracusans in battle, and they 

were engaged in building the walls which they still occu- 

pied'. We are perhaps a little surprised at finding the 

change which followed Gylippos’ coming attributed chiefly 


to the increased numbers of the besieged. Gylippos the Nikias’ 


: ase ees report of 
Lacedemonian, says Nikias, has come, bringing a force ae battles 
from Peloponnésos and from some of the cities of Sicily. fas 


In the first battle he was defeated by us; in a second we 
were driven within our lines by the multitude of the horse- 
men and darters. Through the numbers of the enemy we The walls. 
have been forced to leave off our wall-building and to keep 
quiet *. Meanwhile they have built a cross-wall of their 
own, which makes it impossible for us to complete our wall 
which was to have hemmed the city in, unless we had a force 


great enough to attack and take their wall*. In truth, as The be- 


. A slegers 
far as what is done is concerned, we who are supposed to hoteed. 


be besieging others are more truly ourselves besieged ; for 
we cannot venture to any distance from our camp because 


of the horsemen*. He goes on to say that envoys have Gylippos 
R ‘ collecting 
been sent from Syracuse to Peloponnésos, and that Gylippos fresh ~ 


is going round Sicily collecting fresh forces, persuading *"°* 


* Thue. vii. 11. 2; kpatrnodvrav hyay paxais tats mrXeloot Svpaxoctous ep’ 
ovs énéupOnuer, Kal Ta Tein oixodounoapevwr ev olomep viv éopev. 

? Tb. ; mavodpevor Tov Tepirecxic pod bid. 7 TAROOs Tov évavrion Havxa Comer 
(shall we say that jovyatev =pedArAoumGgy ?). He is strong on the subject 
of numbers ; immedai re moAAo‘s Kal dkovricTtais BiacbévTes. 

° Ib. 3; Gore pr eivar ere mepirecxioa aitods, jy ph tis TO mapatelyiopa 
TOUTO TOAAT OTpaTIG emedAOdY EAN. 

* Ib. 4; EvpBeBnxe wodtopKeiy Soxodvras huas dAAous adrovds uaGAdAov, baa 
YE Kata yhv, TOUTO TdaxeEL. 
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those cities which had hitherto been neutral to give help 
to Syracuse. 

This was a grievous tale enough; but it was not all. 
Nikias next comes to a point which was likely to touch 
the feelings of every Athenian to the quick. ‘I hear,” he 
says, “that the enemy hope at once to assault our walls 
with their land-force, and to attack us by sea with their 
ships. And let it not seem strange to any of you that I 
have to speak of an attack by seat’ An attack on the 
fleet of Athens by a fleet of Syracusans had certainly not 
been looked for when Nikias and his colleagues sailed forth 
from Peiraieus. He goes on to explain how it has come 
to pass that such a thing is possible. He describes how 
different the state of the fleet is now from that in which 
it first set forth. Then everything about the ships and 
their crews was in perfect order; now the ships, from 
being so long at sea, have become leaky, and the crews 
are fallen away from what they were. They could not 
draw their ships on shore to dry them, as the Syra- 
cusans did, because they were ever looking for an attack 
by a superior force, and had therefore to be always ready 
and to keep constant watch. From that watch they 
could not relax for a moment; because, as their position 
was within the harbour, everything that was brought 
to them by sea had to pass by the hostile city. The 
crews had fallen away from many causes. Forage and 
water had to be sought for at a distance—this has been 
already pointed out as one of the disadvantages of the occu- 
pation of Plémmyrion ?—and many of the Athenian sailors 
had, while seeking for them, been cut off by the horsemen. 
Their attendant slaves had begun to desert, as soon as the 
balance of strength seemed at all to turn against their 


1 Thue. vil. 12. 3; Kal Sevov pydevt bpadv Sdén etvar dtt Kal Kata 
? 
Oadacoar. 
2 See above, p. 251. 
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masters!. As for the allies and mercenaries, those who cuar. vu. 


served against their will were deserting like the slaves”. 
Those who had been led to come by the hope of high pay, 
who had looked to do more of traffic than of fighting °, 
were, now that they saw that the enemies’ force was at 
least equal to that of Athens, taking themselves off on 
this pretext and that to this point and that. “ And Sicily,” 
Nikias pointedly adds, “isa large country*.’” And one detail 
is added which carries us back to an incident of an earlier 


stage in the war. Some, whether Athenians or strangers, The 
captives of 
Hykkara, 


persuaded—possibly bribed—their trierarchs to allow Hyk- 
karian captives to take their places on shipboard, while 
they themselves went about on their commercial errands °. 
A large part therefore of the living spoil of the unlucky 
Sikan town must still have been in the Athenian camp, 
bought by particular men in the camp as their personal 
slaves®, It is to be supposed that these abuses on the 
part of the allies and mercenaries were more prevalent in 
the fleet than in the land army. For it is certain that 
men of both those classes still did good service by land, 
and some of the insular subjects of Athens clave to her 
with touching faithfulness to the last’. 

In all these ways, Nikias says, the strength and fulness 
of the armament is wasted away. He appeals to the sea- 
faring experience of those who heard the story. They, 
Athenians, used to the sea, knew how short a time the 


1 Thue. vii. 13. 2; of 5 Oepamovres, émeid?) és dvrimadka KadeoThKaper, 
avTopodovat. 

2 Tb. of €évoi of dvayxacrot. 

3 Tb.; of i7d peyadou picb0d TO mp@Tov emapbevTes Kal oldpevot xpnpa- 
TietoOat wadrAov 7 paxetcbar. The opposite to Ennius’ 

‘Non cauponantes bellum sed belligerantes.” 

* Tb. 3 moAA7) & 7 SuxeAla. 

5 Tb.; lot 8 ot wat abrol éumopevopevor, dvipanoda ‘Trxapina avTepBiBaca 
tmp opav meicayres Tovs Tpinpdpxovs. 

® See above, p. 157. 

7 Thue. vii. 82. 1. 
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perfect order of a crew lasted, and how few there were who 
thoroughly knew the art of guiding a ship, how to set her 
off and how to keep the rowing in time. They knew too, 
he tells them, with the licence allowed both to orators and 
to comic poets, how hard a task it was to command Athe- 
nians?. He found it hard indeed as general to hinder these 
things, above all as he and his force had no means, such 
as their enemies had, of filling up vacancies and getting 
anything that they wanted. The army had to keep itself 
how it could on what it brought with it; the allies at 
Naxos and Katané could do nothing. And if the enemy 
gained any advantage and if no further succour came from 
Athens, there was a fear that the Italiot towns from which 
they got provisions would turn against them. If this 
happened, the war would end successfully for the enemy 
without further struggle. The Athenians were now really 
the besieged party, and the siege would soon be decided 
against them ”. 

The letter winds up with a statement of the practical 
needs of the case, ushered in by another little lecture on 
the Athenian temper. Nikias knows the ways of his 
fellow-citizens, how they liked to hear pleasant news, but 
turned round and found fault if things afterwards turned 
out in another way%. He could now have told them a 
more agreeable story, but it was more useful and safer to 
tell them the exact truth, to state facts as they were, that 
the assembly might be better able to debate what should 
be done*. It shows the best side of Nikias when he begs 
them, in forming their decision, to bear in mind that the 
army, soldiers and officers—those, we may suppose, who had 

1 Thue. vil. 14. 23 xaAemal yap ai tuérepa pices ae 

2 Tb. 3; tua pr emBonOotvtav . . . SiawemoAeunoeTar avTots dwaxel éx- 
ToAropKnbevTav pay 6 méAELOS. 

3 Th. 43 TAs pvocas émorapevos tuayv, Bovdopévov pev Ta dicta dxovev, 


aitiwpévew Se tarepov, Av Te bpiv aw avTav pH dpotov ExB7. 
* Ib.; ef Se? capas eidéras Ta évOa5e Bovrevoacba. 
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kept to their duty—are not to blame’. For the general cnar. vim. 
himself he says nothing. The Athenians must make up The 
their minds what they will do now that all Sicily is leagued hesicom 
against them?, now that a new force is looked for from *44¢e- 
Peloponnésos, The force now before Syracuse cannot bear 

up against the enemy even as the enemy now are, much less 

when new help shall have come to them. The people must The two 
choose between two courses. Hither the fleet and army eae 
now before Syracuse must be brought home, or another 
armament, equal to the first both by land and sea and 
bringing an abundant stock of money, must be sent out 

to reinforce it. For himself he prays that another general He asks 
may be sent out to relieve him of his command. He is mente 
unable from sickness, his painful and incurable disease, 

to command or to stay where he is*. He holds that he 

may rightly ask this favour of them; when in health he 

had done them good service in many commands*. But Need of 
whatever they do they must do speedily; there is no tte 
time for loitering; they must act the first moment the 
season allows. The enemy’s reinforcements from Sicily 

may be looked for very soon. Those from Peloponnésos 

will of course be longer in coming; but unless the Athe- 

nian people gives good heed, they will escape their notice, 

as they did before, and will reach Sicily before help from 
Athens can come °*. 


The letter of Nikias speaks for itself. It is an easy and Nikias 


: ote : : eae himself re- 
a just criticism to say that, if things were as Nikias truly sponaihie® 


described them, it was almost wholly his own fault®. If 


1 Thue. vii. 15. 1; 7@v orpatwrdy Kal Tov Hyepdver bylv pr peunTav 
YEVEVNBEVov. 

2 Tb. ; éresdy SuceAla Graca évvicrara. 

3 See above, p. 221. 

* Thue. vii. 15.23; «al yap 61’ éppwuny mwodkAd ev yepoviais tpas ed 
éroinoa. 

5 Th. 3; Ta wey Anoovaw Has, woTep Kal mpdTepov, TA 5e POngovTa. 

6 Grote, vii. 384. 
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the counsel of Lamachos had been taken at the beginning, 
no such report as this could ever have been sent to Athens. 
In that case it is most likely that the victorious Athenians 


the plan of Would—with what further results it is vain to guess—have 
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entered Syracuse a year and more earlier. Failing such 
success, a defeated remnant would long ago either have 
perished in Sicily or have come back to Athens with the 
tale of its defeat. In neither case would an Athenian fleet 
and army, growing day by day more disheartened in spirit 
and less capable of action, have been encamped on the 
hill and lying in the harbour of Syracuse. Or if Nikias 
lad pressed on his siege-works so as to have thoroughly 
hemmed in the city before Gongylos came with his glad 
tidings, he might still have entered Syracuse as a con- 
queror—with what results again we need not speculate. 
How far Nikias really felt that the blame was in truth his 
own we can never know; in his letter he neither takes 
the blame on himself nor attempts to throw it off his 
shoulders. He states the facts, and leaves the people to 
judge. 

And assuredly the Athenian people judged their general 
gently. Their treatment of him hardly bears out the 
character which he gives them, that it was so hard to 
command Athenians. We cannot help stopping to ask 
whether this charge was wholly just, specially with regard 
to the sea-faring part of his force’. And we are tempted 
to ask whether Nikias, with his timid temper, his over- 
gracious demeanour, his constant desire to please, was not 
really less able to keep order than a man like Démosthenés, 
a thorough soldier, but who had not the same general 
position in the commonwealth to keep up. We know that 
Lamachos failed to gain influence by reason of his poverty; 
it may be that the wealth and personal position of Nikias, 
while they increased his personal influence, in some sort 


1 Cf. Xen. Mem. iii, 5. 19. 
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undermined his military authority. We can see that he cuar. vin. 
was ever thinking of things at home, of opinion at home, 
Indisposed to harshness in any case, he never forgot 

that the men whom he commanded at Syracuse would 

have votes in the assembly when they got back to 
Athens!. Men like Lamachos and Démosthenés, whose 

position and reputation were purely military, were more 

likely to give themselves wholly to the work immediately 

in hand, without in this way looking to a possible future 
elsewhere. 

There never was a debate in the Athenian assembly, not Action 
even that which voted two years before that Athenian help ae 
should be sent to Segesta and Leontinoi, of which we should 
be better pleased to have a full report than of that in which 
Athens learned the fate which had befallen those whom she 
sent on that errand. Of the turn of the earlier debate we 
know a good deal; of the turn of the present debate we 
know nothing. We are told only the result. Of the two The 
alternatives which Nikias set before them, to recall the army ee 
before Syracuse or to reinforce it, the Athenian people chose yee " 
the second. The conclusion to which they came is told in mosthenés 
few, perhaps in formal, words. The Athenians, when they pray 
had heard the letter of Nikias, refused to relieve him of his 
command”. But, lest he should suffer through command- 
ing alone in his sickness*, they appointed two of the officers 
who were in Sicily, Menandros and Euthydémos, to be his 
colleagues till the commanders of the new expedition could 
arrive there. For they voted a new expedition; they voted 
to send another force, Athenian and allied, both by land 
and sea, and they chose as its commanders Démosthenés the 
son of Alkisthenés and Eurymedoén the son of Thouklés. 

Such was the resolution to which the Athenian people 


1 See specially Thue. vii. 48. 4, 5. 
2 Tb. 16. 1; roy pev Nixiay od wapéAvoay THs apx7js. 
3 Ib.; Saws pr povos ev doGeveia TaXaTwpoin. 
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cuar. vit. came after all that Nikias and his messengers could tell 
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them as to the state of their fleet and army before Sy- 
racuse. By what process of argument was such a vote 
come to? Was the vote unanimous? Was the majority 
great? Did no one rise to speak against the second ex- 
pedition, as Nikias himself had spoken against the first ? 
Above all, among all the demagogues, among all the flat- 
terers and deceivers of the people, so bent, we are told, on 
running down every man of birth or eminence, did none 
find anything to say against Nikias himself? Did no one 
hint that, if the expedition had failed, if the fleet and army 
were in evil case, it was the fault of the general, whether 
he knew it or not? Such questions concern the historian 
of Athens! rather than the historian of Sicily. But the 
historian of Sicily cannot wholly pass them by. For 
they belong to the general history of man as a political 


being. 


§ 6. The War by Sea and the Second Athenian 
Expedition. B.C. 413. 


The second Athenian expedition against Syracuse stands 
forth, like the first, among the most memorable instances 
of human folly. Both alike prove that democratic com- 
monwealths are no more free from such folly than kings 
or oligarchs. But they prove no more. The fault which 
they reveal in the Athenian democracy is the exact opposite 
to that which is conventionally laid to the charge of Athens 
and of all democracies. We are told that democracies, as 
such, are fickle, wavering with every breath, hasty in deci- 
sion, harsh in judgement. Anda democracy, like a govern- 
ment of any other kind, may be any of these things. The 
Syracusan assembly which deposed Hermokratés was as- 
suredly open to some or all of these charges. So perhaps 


1 See Grote, vii. 389. 





ACTION OF DEMOCRACIES. 


ote 


was the assembly which voted to treat with Nikias while cnap. vin. 


his work was still unfinished, while Gongylos was still on 
his way. But the Athenian assembly which decreed the 
second expedition against Syracuse erred in exactly the 
opposite way. The vote which followed the reading of 
the letter of Nikias was not the vote of either a harsh 


or an inconstant people. It was the vote of a people who Blind 
confidence 
in Nikias. 


obstinately clave to a purpose which they had once taken 
up, though its folly, its madness, had been fully proved. 


It was the vote of a people who kept on a blind con- Compari- 


fidence in a man whom they had once trusted!, though 


under his own hand. That is to say, democracies, like 
governments of other kinds, are capable alike of any form 
of wisdom and of any form of folly. Athens was some- 
times hasty, sometimes harsh; now she assuredly was 
neither. There have been chivalrous kings who, when they 
found that there was no hope of taking Syracuse, would have 
left off trying to take Syracuse, and might perhaps have 
gone off to try their hands on Carthage instead 2. There 
have been oligarchies, there were such within the ken of 
our present story, among whom Nikias might have ended 
his days on the cross. The fault of Athens in this case is 
that, having once set her heart on warfare against Syra- 
cuse, she went on with warfare against Syracuse when such 
warfare was clearly shown to be unprofitable as well as 
unjust. Her fault was that, having once put her trust in 
Nikias, she went on trusting him when he had himself 
proved his own unfitness, and continued him in the com- 
mand in which he had so utterly failed, seemingly without 
a single word of formal rebuke. 


son with 
kings and 


his utter mismanagement of his trust had been proved °ligarehies. 


If the second expedition was to be sent at all, there was The new 


nothing to be said against the choice of at least one of those 


1 Cf. Macaulay, Hist. Eng. i. 626. 
? Cf. William Rufus, vol. i. p. 149; ii. p. 256. 


generals ; 
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who were to command it. Démosthenés, Démosthenés of 
Olpait and of Pylos, was assuredly the best soldier that 
Athens had left to her. If any man could bring success 
after all the failures of Nikias, it was he. Of Eurymedon 
as a soldier we know less; he had been in Sicily before, 
and he had done nothing memorable?; but then he had 
had very little chance of doing anything memorable. In 
the censure pronounced on the Athenian generals after the 
peace of Gela, whatever the rights of the case were, he had 
been held by the people to be less blameworthy than Pytho- 
déros and Sophoklés*. He must now have been fully re- 
stored to their favour. Against him, as against his former 
colleague Sophoklés, there was the guilt of complicity in 
one of the worst deeds of the whole Peloponnesian war, the 
treacherous massacre of the oligarchs of Korkyra. Out of 
a mean jealousy of their own officers, some of whom must 
have had the glory of taking the Korkyraian prisoners to 
Athens while they themselves sailed on to Sicily, they 
connived at the base intrigue by which the captives were 
put to death by their own countrymen*. We may feel 
sure that the hands both of Nikias and of Démosthenés 
were perfectly clean from deeds like that. Eurymedoén 
was sent out at once about the middle of winter with ten 
ships and a hundred and twenty talents in money, to an- 
nounce to the army before Syracuse that further help was 
coming, and that all their wants would be cared for®. He 
brought his message, and with it perhaps some little com- 
fort to Nikias and his army. He then sailed away to 
join his colleague Démosthenés, who stayed to make every 
preparation for the great expedition which was to sail 
in the spring ®. 


1 See Thue. iii. 107. 2 See above, p. 45. 
5 See above, p. 65. * See Thue. iv. 46. 5; 47. 2. 
5 Ib. vii. 16. 2; 674 Her BonOeca Kal Empérea adtay gora. 
8 Dibsiai7 0s 
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While the enemies of Syracuse were thus making ready cuap. vm. 
for a renewed attack, her friends were busy both in Pelo- 
ponnésos and in Sicily. The Corinthians answered the Zeal of 

Corinth 
appeal of the second Syracusan embassy yet more zealously for gyra- 
than they had answered the appeal of the first. They °™S® 
alone, it is mentioned afterwards, of all the allies of Syra- 
euse, sent both ships and land-force to her help!. The Gathering 


ships had gone already; the land-force was now to follow. pal if 


When the news came that the hopes of Syracuse were ‘°°PS: 
rising, the faithful parent rejoiced that she had already 

done somewhat, and pressed on to do more*. By the 
exertions of Corinth, contingents were brought together 

from various members of the Peloponnesian alliance. She 

herself made ready a body of heavy-armed to sail in the 

ships of burthen %. The head of the confederacy gave help Help 
after her own fashion. Sparta had already sent one of her ee 
ruling order ; but he had gone alone. So to send him was 

in some sort her wisdom. Gylippos alone was more pre- 

cious than Gylippos hampered by equals who might take 

upon themselves to be his counsellors. But the physical 

force of the subjects of Sparta was placed at the command 

of the guiding mind. Helots, trained doubtless in Lace- Helots 
dzmonian discipline, and men of the intermediate class, the oe 
enfranchised Neodamédeis, were enlisted, to the number of 

six hundred heavy-armed, for the work in Sicily*. A 
Spartan, Ekkritos by name, was sent in command; one 

would like to hear something of his relations towards 


Gylippos. From Boiétia came three hundred heavy-armed, 


1 Thue. vii. 58. 33 Kopiv@:o1 kat vavot al re(@ pdvor maparyevdpevor. 

2 Tb. 17. 33; of Kopiv@:01, ws of Te mpécBes avdrois RKov Kal Ta év TH Siceda 
BedTio HyyeAAoV . . . TOAAD paddov érréppwvTo. 

° Ib.; év dAxdon mapeckevalovro avtot Te dmoareAobyTes SmXitas és Tiv 
SuceXiay. 

* Ib. 58. 3, where he explains; dvvara 7d veodapades édXevOepov 75y 
elvat, So 19. 3, where we get the numbers of the contingents and the 
names of the commanders. 
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cHap. vt. under the command of Xendn and Nikon from Thebes and 
Contingent 
from aes F 
ae and as far as Sicily was concerned, was to assemble this force 
espla. . cha 
The 8 at Tainaron, for the voyage to Sicily. The whole force 
ee was put on board the merchant-ships. One which carried 
sail from : : 
Tainaron. a body of Thespians, started most likely from some other 
Ars, 
The . ’ d 
Thespians The rest set sail from Tainaron, to make their way to 
sail alone. 


of Hégésandros from Thespia!. The first act of the spring, 


port of Peloponnésos, and reached Sicily by way of Italy . 


Sicily by the open sea, but hardly by so long a road as 
The Co- that which in the end took them thither®. Soon after 
Sean them the special force of the Corinthians came to the 
ee ny Balhe trysting-place. Their own heavy-armed were raised 
sail. to the number of five hundred by hirimg mercenaries in 
Arkadia, to match the Mantineians in the Athenian camp. 
This jomt force, Cormthian and Arkadian, was put under 
the command of the Corinthian Alexarchos*. To them 
were added a contingent of two hundred Sikyonian heavy- 
armed, under their captain Sargeus. These went against 
their will, for fear, it is said, of their Corinthian neigh- 
bours°. These too were put on board merchant-ships, 
The Co- and no convoy of triremes is spoken of. But twenty- 
ae five Corinthian triremes kept watch against twenty Athe- 
gulf. nian ships at Naupaktos, which were placed specially to 
Adven- hinder the voyage to Sicily®. Of the adventures of the 
eae force that sailed from Tainaron, the largest contribution 
fea made by Old Greece to the defence of Sicily, we shall 
naron. hear again. Some of the most stirring scenes of 
the strife were to be wrought while they were still on 


their way. 


+ thue; yil093- 


2 Ub; 25.3. Selb 50; 2: 
* Tb. 19.4; Tods pev ef adtjs KopivOou, rods 5¢ mpocpicOwodpevor Apkadwr. 
So 58. 3. 


° Ib. In 58. 3 they appear as Sixv@or dvayxacrol orparevoyres, where 
see Arnold’s note. 


CAlb: 10.75: 
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While these reinforcements were coming from Pelopon- csar. vin. 
Gylippos 
collects 
in gathering together every nearer means for her defence. seers in 

: : : ‘ : icily. 
Gylippos spent the winter in going through various parts 414-413. 


nésos, the earlier deliverer of Syracuse had not been idle 


of Sicily, and leading away from each city the greatest 

force that his powers of persuasion could bring them to 

send at once!, Further succours, it is plain from what 
followed, were promised when the time of action should 
come*; but the story reads as if no very great increase 

was at this time made to the Syracusan strength. As Speech of 
soon as Gylippos came back in the early spring, he began Gy IDES, 
the strengthening of the Syracusan naval force. He called ee 
together the Syracusan assembly, and bade the citizens give 

their whole minds to the work of fitting out the greatest 
number of ships that they could. They must attack the 
invaders by sea; a vigorous blow struck on that side might 

bring the whole war to a successful end*. The exhortations 

of the deliverer from without were followed by those of the 

great citizen whom Syracuse had deposed from his military 
command, but who was none the less ready to give his 
counsel as a private member of theassembly. Hermokratés Speech 
spoke at this turn of the war in the same tones in which he ae a 
had spoken before the war began. He bade his countrymen 

not to flinch from the prospect of meeting the dreaded 
Athenians by sea. He called on them to do what the Example 
Athenians themselves had once done with less advantages. yaa 
Athens had not always been a naval power. The Athenians, 

he said most truly, had once been mere landsmen, far 

more thoroughly landsmen than the Syracusans. It hardly 

needs a glance at the topography of the two cities to bear 

out his saying. The Athenians, not so very long ago, 


1 Thue. vii. 21.1; aywv dvd Tay wédcay wy emevce oTpariav Sony Exa- 
oTaxdbev mAEloTHY ebUvaTO. sei: 25. Qiyusaede 

8 Ib. 21. 13; €AmiCe yap dn’ aitod rm Epyov dftov Tov Kuwdvvou és Tov 
méA€pHov KaTEepyacacba. 
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cuar. vit. had been driven to become a naval power by the stress 


Nature 
of the 
Athenian 
power. 


Syracusan 
prepara- 
tions for a 


sea-fight. 


of the Persian invasion’. The Syracusans, it is implied, 
might do the like under the stress of the Athenian in- 
vasion. And he adds another source of hope, drawn from 
a deep knowledge of human nature. The strength of the 
Athenians lay not so much in their real power as in their 
daring. By that daring they surprised and frightened 
everybody. All that was wanted was to surprise and 
frighten them back again by a display of equal daring. 
When the two fleets met, the amazement which would 
come of such unexpected daring would tell far more on 
the side of Syracuse than the longer experience of the 
Athenians would tell on the side of Athens*. Let them 
therefore set to work, let them make ready their fleet and 
use it, and not loiter or be afraid °. 

Other speakers in the assembly followed up the counsel 
of Gylippos and Hermokratés*. But, as soon as things 
pass from counselling into acting, Hermokratés, the pri- 
vate Syracusan, sinks out of notice, and we hear only of 
the Lacedemonian commander. The Syracusans set to 
work with a good heart. They made up their minds for 
a sea-fight; they made ready their ships, and furnished 
them with ecrews®. Gylippos had long before chosen his 
point of attack by sea, and, now that he had a fleet to 
his hand, he did not delay in making use of it. The one 


1 Thue. vii. 21. 3. Here come the words which I quoted at the begin- 
ning, vol. i. p. 2; but the whole passage is memorable; A€ywy ovdé Exelvous 
[Aénvaious] matpiov tiv eumecpiav ov5e aidioy THs Oaracons Exev, GAX’ 
qTeEpwtas paddAov T&v Svpakogiov évtas, kat dvayxacbevtas iwd Mndwyr, 
vautikovs yeveoOa. 

* Tb. This doctrine reminds one, though the case is not exactly the same, 
of what is said in Marryatt’s novel of the advantage which the utterly 
ignorant fencer has, in a duel with a master of the art, over the man who 
knows only a little. 

8 Tb. 5; i€var pev éxérever és Thy metpay TOU vavTiKod Kal pr) aTOKVELY. 

* Tb.; tod re TuAimmov kat “Eppoxparous rat ei Tov dAAov TeOévTwv. 

5 Ib. 3; dpunvrd re és Thy vavpaxiay Kal Tas vads émAnpour. 
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outlying post of the invaders, their naval station and forts caar. vim. 
on Plémmyrion, had to be won back for Syracuse. To Designed 
this end action was needed both by sea and land. The land Plem- 
enterprise the Spartan naturally took to himself. Weare’ > 
not told who was the commander of the Syracusan navy. 

That navy, including, we must suppose, the contingents 

of the mother and sister cities, numbered eighty triremes, 

Of these thirty-five had been made ready in the docks The docks 
in the Great Harbour; forty-five were in the Lesser. a eee 
This Lesser Harbour is now for the first time distinctly The Lesser 
mentioned in history, though at several points in our later cl a 
narrative it has suggested itself as the most likely scene 

of action. It has been thought that it was only lately, per- 

haps during the present war, that this harbour was turned 

to purposes of naval warfaret. The plan was that the 

one division should sail across the Great Harbour, while 

the other sailed round the Island, so as to attack the 
Athenian fleet unexpectedly on both sides at once?. But 

the Athenians, though taken by surprise in the early 
morning, were able to man and put to sea sixty ships. 
Twenty-five went forth to meet the thirty-five Syracusan Sea-fight 
ships that crossed the Great Harbour ; thirty-five went to ee 
the mouth of the harbour to meet the forty-five that 

sailed round the Island. In both divisions the fortune 

of war was at first on the side of the greater number. 
Within the harbour the Athenians gave way; even at First 
the mouth the Syracusans were able to force their way phage: : 
in in spite of the Athenian resistance. But even if the °™4"8; 
Athenian ships and crews had fallen away somewhat from 

the perfection in which they had first set forth from 
Peiraieus, they had still enough of their traditional sea- 
manship left to repair a defeat which was owing simply 

to the enemy’s superiority in numbers. The very success 


? Thue. vii. 22.1. See Appendix XV. 
2 Tb. ; meprémAcov Bovddpevot mpds Tas évTOs mpoopifa. 
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of the Syracusans in forcing their way into the harbour 
had disordered their array. Their ships were driven against 
each other!; both divisions of the Athenians formed 
again, this time with complete success. Eleven of the 
Syracusan ships were sunk with the loss of the more part 
of their crews; three were taken, crews and all; of the 
Athenian ships three were lost. 

The victors in this sea-fight did not forget to set up 
their trophy, according to immemorial usage. The cere- 
mony was gone through on one of the small islets off 
Plémmyrion; but it was the last act of the invaders on 
that side of the Syracusan harbour. Gylippos had set 
out in the night with his land-force to free the lost head- 
land from their presence. His course was a round-about 
one. All communication by the gate of Achradina or any- 
where else in the lower part of the city was cut off by the 
lines of the besiegers. He could have reached Plémmyrion 
from the hill only by going round the Athenian fort to the 
west, and then skirting the shore of the Great Harbour. 
There he doubtless took the horsemen stationed at the 
Olympieion into his company. In the morning they 
reached the Athenian forts on Plémmyrion, and found them 
almost forsaken. The sea-fight had begun, and the more 
part of the garrisons of the forts had gone down that they 
might see the battle?. While they were thus émployed, 
Gylippos came suddenly on the greatest of the three forts 
and took it; after this the defenders of the other two 
attempted no resistance. The time when the first fort was 
taken was just at the moment when the Syracusan fleet 
had the better in the harbour. Of the garrison some were 
slain, some were taken prisoners. Others contrived to run 


} Thue. vii. 23. 3; ovdevd Koop éeoemdrcov Kal TapaxGeioar Tepl ddAAnAasS 
mapédocay THY vikny Tots “AOnvatos. 

2 Tb. 13 rev év TS TAnppupiw “A@nvatwy mpds tiv OddAacoay émxara- 
Bavtay kal 7H vavpaxia tiv yvwpny mpocexovTov. 
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down to the sea, and—perhaps accompanied by their com- 
rades who were looking on at the sea-fight—they got on 
board the ships of burthen and a merchantman that hap- 
pened to be at anchor there. With some difficulty, for 
they were chased by a specially swift Syracusan trireme, 
they found safety on the other side of the harbour, between 
the two Athenian walls!, By the time the two lesser 
forts were taken, the fortune of battle had changed in the 
harbour; the Athenian ships had the mastery, and the 
fugitives from these forts had no difficulty in getting 
across *, 

But the victorious fleet had soon to make the same 
voyage. The seamen of Athens had raised their trophy 
on a rock off Plémmyrion, but the coast of Plémmyrion 
itself was no longer to be their station. The besieging 
fleet, a besieging fleet no longer, had now to abide how 
it could on the small piece of coast which was still guarded 
by the Athenian double walls. The defenders of Syra- 
cuse now commanded the mouth of their own harbour; 
no provisions or anything else could be brought to the 
station of the invaders without a struggle with the 
Syracusan guardships*. By land, since the finishing 
of Gylippos’ wall, the enemy could bring in nothing 
of any kind. Well might the taking of Plémmyrion be 
said to be a heavy blow and deep discouragement to the 
Athenian force before Syracuse +. 


* Thue, vii. 23. 2; €& ev Tov mpwrov GddvTos yadenas of avOpwrot, boo 
kat és Ta mAota Kal dAKdda Twa KaTépvyor, és Td OTpaTdnEdov eeKopuiCovTo" 
Tov yap Svpakociay Tails év TO peyadrw Aipért vavol KparovyTwy TH vavpayia, 
bd Tpinpods puas kal eb mAEovans énediwKovTo. XrpatdwedSov here means 
the space between the Athenian walls on the other side of the harbour. 

2 Tb.; ered 5¢ 7a Bo Texicpata HAicKeETO, ev TOUTW Kal of Tupaxdc.n 
ervyxXavov 75n vixwpevor, Kal of éf abtay pevyortes paov mEpémAEVCAY. 

3 Ib. 24. 3; of ydp Supaxdctor vavaly adré& epoppodvres ExwAvoy, kal 5d 
paxns 75n eyiyvovTo ai éoxopdal. 

* Ib.; péyorov &e Kal év rots mpwros éxakwoe TO oTparevpa TO Tay ’AOn- 
vaiav % Tov T1Anupupiov AAs. The whole story of the taking of Plém- 
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With better reason then than the immediate victors in 
the late sea-fight when they raised their trophy on the 
small island, did Gylippos set up his three trophies, one 
for each fort, on the peninsula of Plémmyrion itself. 
He had struck a second blow at the besiegers which, 
coming’ straight after the first blow of his coming, brought 
their hopes of final success very low indeed. He had 
thoroughly turned the scale in favour of the city which 
he had come to defend. And the immediate gain of the 
taking of Plémmyrion in the way of mere spoil was not 
small. Three Athenian triremes which had been drawn 
on shore fell into the hands of the Syracusans. So did 
the sails of forty others which were laid up in the forts, as 
also a stock of money, corn, and stuff of all kinds?. Not 
a few men also of the besieging army had been killed and 
taken prisoners in the capture of the forts. Of the forts 
themselves Gylippos garrisoned the greatest, the one which 
he had first taken, and one of the smaller. The third 
he shghted*. What with these new Syracusan forts, with 
the garrison in the Olympieion, the ships in the naval 
dock, and the defences of Ortygia itself, nearly the whole 
circuit of the Syracusan harbour was again in the hands 
of its own people. The only exception was the small piece 
of shore where the ships of the baffled invaders were still 
huddled together between the walls which had failed to 
hem in Syracuse. 

The new station of the Athenian ships added to its 
other disadvantages that of too near neighbourhood to 
the enemy. While they lay at Plémmyrion, there might 
be a sea-fight between the two fleets, or an Athenian ship 
might sail forth against any Syracusan who tried to go in 


myrion is told by Diodéros (xiii. 9) without any hint where it happened. 
It might have been on the hill. 

1 See above, p. 251. 

? Thue. vii. 24. 1; xaTéBader. 
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or out of the harbour. But then the two hostile fleets lay omar. vin. 
on opposite sides of the harbour ; now the Athenian ships 

lay almost close to the older naval docks of the Syracusans. 
Encounters between ship and ship were ever coming off ; 

each fleet strove to hinder any action of the other. The Defences 


: é ‘ and devices 
Syracusans defended their station by a palisade, a system on both 


of stakes driven into the seal. Their own ships could *“&: 
thus lie safely within the docks, and the enemy was 
hindered from sailing in against them. The new bulwark 
was subtly planned. Some of the stakes, the lines doubt- 
less most in advance, were purposely placed so as to be 
wholly under water; a hostile ship might thus strike on 
them as it might strike on a hidden rock?. The Athenians 
tried every device to overcome this new difficulty. They 
brought up a huge merchant-ship, provided with wooden 
towers and other defences * ; this was laid, like a floating 
castle, to serve as a base of operations for attacks on the 
Syracusan palisade. Missiles were hurled against her 
from the roofs of the Syracusan boat-houses, and were met 
by counter-showers of missiles from the Athenian ship. 
Under cover of her fire, the Athenians were able to come 
near in boats, and to break or pull up the Syracusan 
stakes. Divers, tempted by high pay, risked themselves 
under water and sawed through those stakes which were 
wholly hidden*. In these ways the greater part of the 
Syracusan palisade was destroyed; but, as fast as the 
Athenians destroyed the stakes, the Syracusans replaced 
them, The Athenians further made a palisade of their 


? Thue. vii. 25. 5; éyévero 5& wal rept ray oravpay dxpoBodiopes & 7H 
Atpén, ods of Supakdcror pd Tov Tadraiay vewooikwy karénntav év TH Oaddoon. 

* Ib. 7; xadrerwrarn 8 iy tis cravphocws 4 Kpiquos’ Roav yap Tov 
oraupaiv ods ovx bmEpéxovtas THs Gaddoons Karémntay, Hore Sewdy Fv mpoc- 
mAcUCaL, L7) ov Tpoidwy Tis WoTEp TEpi Epua TEpLBaAn TiY vadY. 

* Ib, 6; vaiv pupropdpor, mipyous re gvAivous Exovoay Kal kaTappaypara. 

* Ib. 6, 7; GAAd Kal rovTous KoAvpByTal Svdpevar efémpiov pucOod. Fore- 
runners of Cola Pesce. 
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own in front of their ships, which, lying exposed along 
the shore, were in yet greater need of such a defence than 
the Syracusans within their docks+. A constant inter- 
change of attacks and skirmishes went on between the 
men of the two hostile fleets lying in this way side by 
side ?, 


Meanwhile embassies were going to and fro both in 
Sicily and out of it, and a certain amount of warfare was 
gomg on by sea outside the Great Harbour. It was 
understood that ships were coming with money for the 
invading fleet. The sea was still part of the dominion of 
Athens, and it seems as if the ships with their precious 
freight were coming without the protection of any vessels 
of war®. From Syracuse twelve ships sailed forth under 
the command of the Syracusan Agatharchos—it is now 
needful to explain that a defender of Syracuse was himself 
a Syracusan. One of these ships carried envoys to Pelo- 
ponnésos to announce the late good luck of Syracuse and her 
good hopes. But on that very ground they were to insist 
yet more strongly on the need of vigorously carrying on 
the war in Old Greece to hinder the sending of fresh 
Athenian forces to Sicily +, The commission of the other 
eleven was to waylay the Athenian treasure-fleet, as it sailed 
along the coast of Italy. The work was done successfully. 
The more part of the ships perished ; did the gold and silver 
of Athens go to the bottom, or was any of it saved for the 


1 This comes in incidentally in c. 38. 2, where we hear of 7d opérepov 
['A@nvaiwr] oravpwpa, 5 avrois mpd Tav vedy dyTt ALpévos KANTTOU &Y TH 
Oardoon érennye. ; 

2 Thue. vii. 25. 8; moAAd 52 nal GAAa mpds GAAAous, ofov eixds THY oTpa- 
rorébav éyyis dvtav Kat dvTiTeTaypevoy, éunxav@rTo, kal dxpoBodiopois Kal 
melpais TavTolas €xp@vTO. 

3 Tb. 13 muvOavdpeva mAoia Tots ’AOnvaios yepovTa xpnuatwv mpooTAeiv. 

* Tb.; oitep 7a Te opérepa ppdaowow Orr ev éAmiow cial, Kal Tov éexel 
ToA€MOV ETL HaAAOV ETOTpUVwWOL “yiyvETOat. 
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Syracusan hoard? A quantity of ship-timber which had cuap. vm. 
been gathered together for Athenian purposes on the coast 

of Kaulénia was burned. And at Lokroi a welcome fellow Coming 
was added to the fleet of Syracuse. That one of the Pelo- Thee tae 
ponnesian merchant-ships which had not made the longer 

voyage from Tainaron fell in here with her friends. She 

bore a memorable freight, a company of the gallant men 

of Thespia, the first-fruits of Boidtia and of all the land- 

powers of Old Greece, who were presently to serve Syracuse 

indeed in an hour of danger’. By this time Nikias Ships sent 
had sent forth twenty ships to keep watch off Megara, Be 
between the peninsulas of Thapsos and Xiphénia. So large 

a squadron could still, it would seem, sail in and out of 

the Great Harbour without hindrance. One of the Syra- 

cusan ships coming back from Kaul6nia was taken with 

its crew; the other ten escaped to Syracuse, perhaps into 

the Little Harbour ?. 

The Syracusan envoys meanwhile were making the The Pelo- 
round of the Sikeliot cities, and not Syracusan envoys Sieean 
alone. The presence of colleagues from Corinth and Sy: 
Ambrakia showed how Syracuse had the good will of her 
mother and her sister; the presence of Lacedemonians 
spoke with all the authority of the head of Dorian Hellas. 


We are not told who the Lacedemonian envoys were, Gylippos 
stays at 


but, as the great deliverer is not named, it would seem gyracuse. 


that the guiding hand of Gylippos was deemed so needful 
in Syracuse herself that his persuasive tongue could not 
be spared elsewhere. The commission of the envoys was 
to announce the happy success at Plémmyrion, to put the 


 Thirlwall (iii. 436) points out that those who came on this ship—ia 
Tav bAKkddwv Tov and TeAoTovyyngou ayouca Oecméwy drAiTas—must have 
been the Boiotians who appear in c. 43. 7. This seems quite clear when 
we compare this passage, c. 25. 3, with c. 19. 3 and ec. 50. 2. 

There had been an Athenian party in Thespia not long before, but 
they had been effectually put down. See Thue. vi. 95. 3. 

? Thue. vii. 25. 2-4. 
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cHap. vi. best face on the Syracusan defeat that followed it, to say 


Action of 
Akragas. 


Contin- 
gents of 
Kamarina 
and Gela. 


Himera. 


that the failure was owing, not to the superior strength of 
the invaders but to the confusion of the Syracusan fleet at 
the time of their attack!, They were to set forth the good 
hopes of the Syracusan cause, and to pray the other cities 
to send help by sea and land with all speed. A new 
Athenian armament was on the way; the work needed for 
Sicily was to erush the invaders of Sicily before their fresh 
reinforcements could come to their help. 

To what cities this message was sent is not distinctly 
marked; but the result easily shows which they were. 
One Dorian city was still, if not the enemy, at least the 
rival, of Syracuse. Akragas was not so far gone in 
enmity as actively to combine with the invaders of Sicily 
against Syracuse. But she would give no help to Syra- 
cuse; she would allow no troops marching to the help 
of Syracuse to pass through her territory. There was 
only one city which this barrier directly touched. Gela 
and Kamarina lay between Akragas and Syracuse, and 
could send their succours without Akragant ine leave, 
Kamarina, of whose searchings of heart and swaying’ to 
and fro we have heard so much, at last sent to the help 
of Syracuse the substantial contingent of five hundred 
heavy-armed, three hundred darters, and three hundred 
bowmen*. Gela sent no heavy-armed; but besides four 
hundred darters, she sent five ships of war and two 
hundred of the horsemen who formed the strength of the 
city which held the renowned Geloan fields *. On the north 
coast Himera was zealous in the cause; but her only road 
by land lay through the territory of Sikel towns, many of 
which were in the interest of Athens, ever ready to do what 


? Thue. vii. 25. 9; dyyeAAovtas THv TE TOU TAnppupiou ARwiv Kal rips 
vuupaxias Tmépt, ws ov TH THY TodEpiav icxVi padAov 7} TH opeTepa Tapaxh 
Hoonbecev, 


2° Tbe 3300. = oe 
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they could against Syracuse and her helpers. The city cnar. vm. 


whose course was directly barred by the Akragantine Se#nous 
= barred by 


neutrality was Selinous. If her troops were forbidden Akragas. 


to pass through the territory of Akragas!, their only way aay 
abou 
was to strike inland, to make their way how they could march of 


through the middle of the island, perhaps to make a ache 


junction with the contingent of Himera, either at Himera ane 
itself or at some other point. It was clearly the forces of yi... 
Selinous and Himera against which Nikias now planned a emp 
successful device. They had been the last cities visited by to stop 
the Syracusan and Peloponnesian envoys, and the envoys one t 
were to come back to Syracuse along with the Selinun- 

tine and Himeraian force. It was a large force, amounting 

in all to at least 2300 men, and it was highly desirable 

from the Athenian side to hinder them from ever reaching 
Syracuse. The work of barring their way was entrusted 

by Nikias to his Sikel allies, among whom the men of 
Centuripa seem now to have held the first place? They 

and their fellows watched the march of the relieving force ; 

they laid an ambush, perhaps more than one*, at some 
favourable point on the upper course of the Symaithos. 

The relieving force seems to have encamped without due Successful 
caution; in a sudden Sikel attack eight hundred were eee 
slain, among them all the envoys, save one Corinthian, 
whose name is not given. We hear nothing of the Seli- 
nuntine or Himeraian commanders; but in such a moment 

as this, the man from Old Greece, the fellow of Gongylos 
and Timoleén, came naturally to the front. He rallied The 


the scattered troops, and was able to lead fifteen hundred see ine 


1 Thue. vii. 33. 4; “Axpayaytiva: yap ove édi5ocav bia rHs Eavtay dddv. 

2 Th. 32.13; 6 Nixias... wépme: és TY SixedAGv Tors tiv Siodov éxovras 
Kal odio fuppaxous, Kevrépimds re wai “Adixvaious Kal GAAous, brws pr dia- 
gpnoover Tovs modepious, GAAA EvaTpapévTes KwAVOVTL SiedOeiv. On Cen- 
turipa, see above, p. 205. On this possible Sikel Halikyai, otherwise un- 
known, see vol. i. p.121. There are several readings; but all seem cor- 
ruptions of ‘AAc«vaior. 

8 Ib. 2; évédpay riva tpixh moinodpevar. 
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men in safety to Syracuse’. This was assuredly not the 
least of the many services which the metropolis of Syra- 
cuse was able to work on behalf of her threatened child. 

The blow which Nikias had dealt by the hands of his 
barbarian allies had not touched the military strength of 
Syracuse herself. Nor had it touched the whole of the 
confederate forces which were marching to her help. The 
slaughter of the men of Himera and Selinous in no way 
hindered the contingents of Gela and Kamarina, the ships 
of Gela, the land-force of both cities, from coming in safety 
to Syracuse. Their presence, and that of the remnant from 
Selinous and Himera, allowed the boast that all Sicily—all 
Greek, all Dorian Sicily that is—save only neutral Akragas, 
was united on the side of Syracuse”. But the slaughter 
of the envoys, even if those only perished who had gone 
to the more distant cities, must have cost Syracuse the 
lives of some of the chief men both among her own citizens 
and among her helpers from Old Greece. Men may well 
have been thankful that neither Gylippos nor Hermokratés 
had been sent on that embassy. The mishap did much, 
more even than we might have looked for, to dishearten 
the Syracusans. They were on the point of making a 
general attack on the besiegers; but they put it off for 
a while*. Presently the news came that the Athenian 
reinforcements were not only on the way, but were actually 
off the coast of Italy. When the danger was as near as 
this, men’s hearts rose to meet it. The present besieging 

' Thue. vii. 32. 2; d:épOepay . . . Tods mpéoBes mA Evds TOD KopwOiov 
mavtas* ovTos 5& Tovs SuapuyovTas és TEvTAkoGious Kal xiALous éxdpucev és TAS 
Supaxovoas. If we take wavras of all the envoys sent from Syracuse, 
Selinous and Himera must have been the last cities that they visited. 

? Th. 33. 23 oxyedov yap Te 75n maoa 7 Sitedia, wAHY Axpayaytivwy (otro 
5 odde pe” Erépwy Haar), of & adAor emt Tods AOnvaiovs pera THY Svpaxo- 
ciwy, ot mpdTepoy mrepiopmpevor, EvoTtavTes EBonPovy. Naxos, Katané, and 
the barbarians seem not to count. 


° Th. 3; of wey Supaxdaro, ds adrots 7d év roils Sueedois maOos éyévero, 
énécxov 70 evOews Tots “AOnvaios émyeipeiv. 
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force must be attacked at once before it was strengthened cuar. vin. 
by the new-comers!. It was no less the policy of the 
Athenians to avoid any decisive action till they were 
strengthened by the coming of Démosthenés and Eury- 

medon. ; 


It was resolved to attack both by sea and land. The Changes 
in Syracu- 
san naval 


Syracusan naval tactics, charges which we may suppose ‘tics. 
had been carefully studied and practised during the time 
of inaction. The unskilful Syracusan seamen found good 


better to attack by sea, some changes had to be made in the 


masters in the men who had come from the mother city to 

help them, Aristén and other steermen were there who had Ariston 
been used to meet the ships of Athens on the waters of the eres 
Corinthian Gulf, The object was to deprive the Athenians thians. 
of all advantage from their special skill in managing their 

ships. In this the defenders of Syracuse had only further 

to improve advantages which local circumstances had given 

them in no small measure. The Athenian tactics needed 

ample sea-room ; and it was at least a gain to have a friendly 

shore to which the ships, in the exercise of those tactics, 

might on occasion back and start again, The Great Har- Disad- 


: : - vantage of 
bour, crowded with the ships on both sides, allowed no room the Grea, 


Harbour 
for the 


covery of Plémmyrion, the invaders had no friendly coast at Athenians. 


for the special Athenian manceuvres; moreover, since the re- 


any point save in the narrow space where their camp came 
down to the water’s edge*. The fight would necessarily 
be very largely a direct meeting of ships, prow against prow. 
To the skilled seamen of Athens such a mode of fighting 


1 Thue. vii. 36. 1; mu@dpevor aita@v Tov émimdovv, avis Tails vavaly dro- 
mepacbar €BovdAovrTo kal TH GAAH TapacKevy TOD TECod, HYTEp em’ aVTO TOTO, 
mplv €dAOeiy avrovs pOaca Bovddpevor, Evvédr€yov. 

2 Tb. 5; Tyv yap avaxpovow ov« écecOa Tois "AOnvaios efwOovpevoais 
dddoge 7 eis THY yqY, Kal TabTnY 5 dAtyou Kal és dALyov, KaT’ avTd TO oTpaTé- 
nedov TO €avTay Tov 5 GdAov Aipévos aitol Kpatjgev. The whole chapter 
is full of technical detail. 
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seemed the clumsiness of land-lubbers, and the build of 
their ships was not suited for it. Instead of meeting the 
enemy prow against prow, the Athenian trireme, itself a 
living weapon in the hands of Athenian oarsmen, watched 
the moment when some skilful guidance of its course 
could bring its beak against some other part of the 
hostile vessel. For this purpose a heavy beak was out of 
place; the Athenian beak was long and thin, and struck 
the enemy high above the water. The Corinthians, in 
their warfare with the Athenians in the narrow waters of 
Naupaktos, had learned the weakness of the Athenian 
build wherever there was no room for manceuvring’, whenever 
things had to come to a direct charge’. Aristén and his 
fellows now adapted the Syracusan vessels in the same 
way. The beaks were made short and heavy, and placed 
so as to strike but a little way above the water. They were 
further strengthened by heavy nozzles on each side made 
firm by spars within the ship on which they rested’. In- 
stead of acting like the thrust of a spear, the Syracusan 
prow was to do something more like the crash of a battering- 
ram. Against these devices the Athenian ships would have 
to strive face to face how they could. In so narrow a space, 
crowded by friendly and hostile ships, they would have no 
room for their skilled manceuvres; they would have no 
friendly coast to back imto, while the Syracusans could 
back into any part of the harbour save that whose coast 
lay between the two Athenian walls. 

Such were the hopes with which the Syracusans and 
their Corinthian teachers looked forward to a struggle 
with Athens in the waters of their own harbour. And 
now the time had come when, if the struggle was to be 
waged against the forces of Nikias only, the attack could 


} Thue. ii. 84, ot. 


? Tb. vii. 36.2. I hope I may be forgiven for not risking myself in the 
mysteries of émwrides and such like. 
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be no longer delayed. The twofold assault on the be- cmap. vin. 
siegers by land and sea began. The double wall of the Stare 
Athenians was assailed on both sides. Gylippos led forth sea and 
the main force within the city to the attack of the eastern re iF 
wall, that fronting the western wall of Syracuse’. The Oates 
forces quartered at the Olympieion, horsemen and darters, walls. 
and some heavy-armed as well, did the like to the western 
wall which looked towards them*. The Athenians formed 
on both sides to withstand their attacks; but again we No men- 
hear nothing of the Athenian and allied cavalry, for whose parmecte 
coming Nikias had been so eager at an earlier stage. oe 
They might, one would think, have been found useful in 
a sally against the assailants of the western wall. They 
did some service in that way in a later struggle®. Of 
the results of these skirmishes, for they could have been 
little more, we hear nothing distinctly; towards the end 
of the day the Syracusans withdrew froin the wall without 
having made their way within the Athenian camp*. Yet 
the day’s fighting, even by land, seems to have en- 
couraged Syracusan hopes. But the land attack was of 
comparatively little moment; it was by sea that the great 
success was to be won, the first distinct victory of Syracuse 
over Athens on the special element of Athens. It did not First day’s 
come on the first day, though the first day’s attack by sea ae 
was made under circumstances in every way favourable. 
The Athenians had not looked for the double attack by 
sea and land®, Their minds were given to the defence 

1 Thue. vii. 37. 2; T'vAurmos mpoegayayav mpooye TO Teixer THY "AOnvaiwy, 
xa’ boov mpos Ty mOAw adToU éwpa. 

2 Ib.; «at of awd Tod "OAvpmeiov, of Te dwditar boot Exel Fav, Kai oi 
inns kal 4 yupynrela Tay Svpakogiav, éx Tod emt OarEpa mpooye TO reixer. 
The Olympieion was the head-quarters of the horsemen and darters ; the 
heavy-armed were mainly elsewhere. 

SLD; Ris 2 

* Th. 38. 13 wal 6 meds dua ard Tod Teixous annrGe. 

5 Tb. 37. 33 of A@nvaior 7d mp@rov avods oldpevor TH TECG pdvw Teipa- 
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of the wall, when they saw the eighty ships of the 
Syracusans and their allies sailing forth to the attack of 
their naval station. Much confusion followed. While some 
went on with the defence of the walls, others rushed down 
to the coast, and with all speed manned their ships, seventy- 
five in number, and sailed forth to meet their assailants. 
The ships on both sides skirmished, if one may so speak by 
sea, during the more part of the day without any remark- 
able success on either side. What little advantage there 
was was on the side of Syracuse; one or two Athenian 
ships were sunk?, 

Even this slight success would further stir up the Syra- 
cusans and their allies to press on the attack before the 
arrival of the Athenian reinforcements. And it made it 
yet more clearly the obvious Athenian policy to avoid 
further action till those reinforcements came. On this head 
the feelmg in the Athenian camp seems to have been 
divided. 'To Nikias the policy of inaction would naturally 
be acceptable, even if it had been less prudent. But a 
somewhat doubtful statement makes the trierarchs generally 
eager for battle *, and a statement of better authority as- 
serts the same of the new colleagues of Nikias in the 
generalshtp. Menandros and Euthydémos were said to have 
been anxious to distinguish their command by some exploit 
before Démosthenés and Eurymedén came. It was not 
worthy, they said, of the fame of Athens to keep within their 
lines through fear of the Syracusans; they should rather 
go forth to meet them *. Still good defensive preparations 


? Thue. vil. 38, 1; ovd€érepo Svvapevar agidv te Adyou mapadaBely, ei pr 
vaby piav 7) bv0 Tay ’AOnvaiwy of Svpaxdaro karadicayres, diexpiOnoar. 

* Diodoros (xiii. 10) first describes the feeling on both sides as I have 
put it in the text, but adds that the second battle came off because of 
Tives TOY TpinpapXav, ovKETL Suvdpevor KapTEpely THY THY Svpakovciay KaTa- 
porno. 

° Plut. Nik. 20; rots 5& wept tov Mévavdpov zal Tov EvOvdnuov aprias «is 
Ti apxiy Kaborapévas pirorinia kai Chros Hv mpds duporépous Tods oTpaTy- 


a 
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were made, and when the battle did come on, it began cuap. vu. 


; : Beat Defensive 
through a stratagem on the Syracusan side which could es 


hardly have been foreseen. Nikias, after the first day’s —_ of 
. ee . 1K14a8. 
indecisive fighting, felt sure that the enemy would attack 


again. He therefore constrained the trierarchs to see to 
any damage that had been done to their ships?, and he spent 
the next day in causing ships of burthen to be moored in 
front of the Athenian palisade. They were moored at such 
a distance from each other as to allow a ship to pass in and 
out. But provision was made against the entrance of any The 
hostile ship by the device of providing each of the ships of 7°!P!'s- 
burthen with the engines called dolphins. These were beams 
armed with iron which were raised on high, ready to fall on 
any intruding vessel?. By nightfall all was ready for the 
defence. 

The next morning early* the Syracusans again began second 


the attack, both by land and sea. Of the assaults on the oe 


Athenian walls which we must suppose to have taken place 
we hear no details; the great work of that day also was by 
sea. The battle began, and went on for some hours with no 
more decisive results than the attack of two days earlier. 
At last the skilful Corinthian steerman Aristén * bethought Stratagem 


of Aristén. 


him of a happy device. He persuaded the generals to send 
orders to the city for all who had any provisions to bring 
them down to the shore; the disobedient were to be con- 


yous, Tov wey Anpuoobévny POjva mpagavtas Tt Aapmpor, imepBarécbar Se Toy 
Nixiavy. mpdcxnpa & iv 4 Sdga THs TéAEws, x.7.A. This is perfectly likely, 
and it perhaps draws some small confirmation from the emphatic way in 
which Thucydides speaks of Nikias at this point. 

1 Thue. vii. 38. 2; 6 5 Nixias, iddy aytinada Ta THs vavpaxias yevopeva, 
kal éAmi(wy abtois avis émyeipyoeyv, Tovs TE TpLNpapxovs WvayKaley ewe 
okevaleay Tas vais, ef Tis Tt émemovnxe. This need of constraint falls in 
with some things in the letter. Holm (ii. 50) suggests that they wanted 
a day’s rest for their men. 

* The dolphins are not mentioned till c. 41. 2, when they play their part. 
Sve more of them in the scholiast on the Knights, 759. 

3 Thue. vii. 39. 1; THs wey Gpas mpwairepor. 

* Ib.; dpicros ay KuBepyntyns Tov pera Supaxociar, 
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cuap, vin. strained?, As soon as this was done, the Syracusan ships 


Second 
Syracusan 
attack by 
sea. 


drew off from the attack on the Athenians, and sailed back 
into the docks. The object was twofold; the Syracusans 
were to be strengthened by a meal for a fresh attack, and 
the Athenians were to be lulled into the belief that no more 
attacks were to be made that day. The trick succeeded to 
perfection’. The Athenians looked on the Syracusan 
retreat as a confession of defeat. They took for granted 
that there would be no more fighting by sea at least till 
the morrow. They disembarked; they began to make 
ready for their meal, and to do whatever was to be done®. 
It is strange that among such needful things the defence of 
the wall is not distinctly spoken of. Suddenly the ships of 
Syracuse showed themselves again, ready for a new attack. 
Their crews had refreshed themselves with their meal, and 
had sailed forth a second time. The Athenians, taken by 
surprise, most of them still fasting—their expected meal 
must have been sadly cut short—manned their ships in 
confusion, and barely contrived to put to sea‘. 

For a while the two fleets remained simply watching one 
another. At last the Athenians—does the name here mean 
Nikias or his colleagues ?—deemed that it was better to 
risk something than to weary themselves out by toil of 
which nothing came®. They sailed out and attacked the 


1 Thue. vii. 39. 1; mavras éxeloe Pepovtas avayxdaoa mwAeiv. 
’ 
2 Here Plutarch (Nik. 20) directly refers to our main guide; xataotpa- 
Tyynbevtes tm “Apiotwvos Tov Kopuwbiwv xvBepynrov trois mept TO apiorov 
7 p p y p ploror, 
ws elpnke Oovevdidns. Aristén, dpioros among steermen, plans a trick 
mept TO dporov. One is tempted to say, 
tis mor w@vopacey ws 
eis TO TAY ETNTULUWS ; 
8 Thue. vii. 40. 1; Ka’ Hovxiay éxBavres Ta TE GAAa SiempdccovTo 
kat TA appl TO dpioTov, ws THS ye Huepas TavTNs OvKETL OldpEeVOL GY vaupa 
HE p fis Ye Huép 
xjoa. 
* Ib. 2; of 5& Sa woAAOD Oop¥Bou Kai aoiTot of mAcious, ovdert Kdopw 
> , lA 2 Ud 
eoBavTes mods TOTE GYTAaVHYOVTO. 
U7] 
5 Ib. 33 ov éddxe Trois "AOnvaiows avtod imd copay SiapedAdovTas KOrw 
GAricKeOa, GAN’ emcxepeiy OTe TAaXLoTa. See Arnold’s note on adrov. 
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Syracusans, whose purpose was thus exactly suited. The cuap. vu. 

heavy prows now came into use; they stove in many of ae 

the Athenian vessels; the darters on the decks kept up a nians. 

shower of missiles to the great damage of the Athenian 

crews. And another advantage came of fighting in their 

own waters, by which yet more damage was done to the 

enemy. Like the English with the armada of Spain, a 

crowd of light boats gathered round the Athenian triremes. 

They broke the oars; they shot darts in through the port- 

holes?. Under all these forms of annoyance Athenian skill 

and spirit gave way. The triremes turned in flight; they 

made for their station, and through the gaps left by the 

merchantmen which formed their wall of defence, they were 

able to sail in safely. The Syracusans followed ; but the Use of the 

more part drew back when they saw the doiphins on high we 

ready to fall on them*, Two only, in the full swing of 

victory, dared to push on within reach of the engines that 

hung over their heads. One ship was crushed by the 

dolphins ; another was taken with her crew*. Thus much 

of comfort had Athens for the loss of seven ships sunk and 

an untold number damaged ; of their crews some were slain, 

some were prisoners in the hands of the enemy. ‘ 
Thus it was that Syracuse, taught by Corinth, at last Effect of 

won an undoubted victory over the invading mistress of paeeie 

the seas on her own element. She had beaten her enemy. 

She now hoped, as the stronger by sea, to win back the 


1 Thue. vii. 40. 4; moAd 5 er: peicw of ev Tots AewTOoIs MAOIs TEpiTAEOVTES 
Tav Supakociev, kai és TE TOUS Tapsods iTomimTOVTEs THY TOAEpioV VEY, Kal 
és Ta TAGyia mapamAcovTes Kal éf avTa@y és Tovs vavTas dxovTiCovTes. See 
Arnold’s note. 

2 Cf. Knights, 758; 

GAAA puddtTov, Kal mpiv éxcivoy mpooikécOar cor, TpoTEpov av 
Tovs deAdivas perewpifov, kal tiv axkatov mapaBaddAov. 

3 Thue. vii. 41.1. The words are emphatic; téAos 5¢ toiTw TO Tpédtw 
KATA KpaTos vavpaxovyTes of Supakdcror evixnoay. 

* Ib. 3; vo St vies... . diepOdpnoay, Kal % Erépa adtots dvipacw 
éarw, 
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full command of her own waters!. Two trophies were 
set up, one for the undoubted victory of that day, the 
other for the smaller success of two days earlier?. The 
hearts and hopes of Syracuse were rising high. Every 
preparation was making for another and more decisive 
attack which should complete the defeat of the invaders 
by sea and land*. The next day a sight was seen which 
thrust down all such hopes again fora moment. But the 
powers that watched over Syracuse had decreed that it 
should be for a moment only. 


By this time it might seem to have become a small 
matter that Athenian and Corinthian ships were watching 
each other off Peloponnésos to hinder help going to either 
sidein Sicily *. It might even seem to have become a small 
matter that in Sicily itself the great fleet and army of 
Athens were lying, defeated and helpless, in the waters 
and on the coast of the Syracusan harbour. The great 
strife had begun again in Old Greece in all its fulness. 
Attica above all was, by the counsel of her own traitor, 
put in fetters by her Peloponnesian enemy. The Dorian 
war had come eighteen years before, and the plague had 
come with it®; now it came again in a more wasting 
and abiding form which hardly needed the plague as its 
ally. The commonwealth of Sparta had gone through a 
searching process of self-examination. The public con- 
science had awakened to the fact that the former part of 
the war, down to the peace of Nikias, had been unjust on 
the Peloponnesian side. Sparta and her allies had refused 
the Athenian proposal to refer their differences to arbitra- 

1 Thue. vii. 41. 43 Tv éAmida 75n Exupdy eiyov Tals piv vavoi Kal Tord 


Kpelocous eivat. 


2 Ib.; tpomaia Te dupotépwy Tov vavpaxiay éatnoar. 
° Ib. 3 €ddcouv 5 Kal rov meCov xetpwoecOar, Kal... ws emOnodpevar 
TapackevagoyTo avis, 


* Tb. 17. 5 Ib. ii. 54. 
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tion, according to the treaty. They had been at least cuap. vm. 
accomplices after the fact in the treacherous attack of the 
Thebans on Plataia with which the war had begun. They 

now deemed that the Athenian occupation of Pylos and what- 

ever else of evil had happened to them in the war had been 

the punishment of these wrongdoings?. From the peace 

of Nikias till quite lately much had happened to stir up 

Sparta against Athens and Athens against Sparta. Each had 

given help to the enemies and done damage to the allies of 

the other ; each in so doing had met the other side in arms. 

But neither state had directly invaded the territory of the 

other ; the peace and alliance between Sparta and Athens 

was therefore held to be in some sort still standing. Buta Action of 
late act of Athens had taken away all scruples ; the peace yess. 
had at last been directly broken. About the time that Gyl- 47+ 
ippos was on his voyage, the Lacedemonians had invaded 

Argolis. Thirty Athenian ships had come to the help of 

their allies. And they had done more than defend their A gooa 
allies, they had sailed on and laid waste pieces of undoubted “*" ve 
Lacedxmonian territory”. After this all scruples were taken 
away. The fault was now wholly on the side of Athens ; 
Sparta could take up arms with a clear conscience and a 
good hope*®. There could no longer be any doubt as to Invasion 
the justice of returning the wrong by a direct invasion oar 
of Attica, and by carrying out the cunning suggestion of °™ 
Alkibiadés in the permanent occupation of a fortress on 

Attie soil. 

With the spring the work began. First of all the land Occupa- 
of Attica was laid waste as a kind of ceremonial beginning ; ene 
then Dekeleia was occupied as the centre of more abiding 
havoc. Athens saw, but she did not hold her hand from the 


Spring, 
nis, 


work which she had begun. While the enemy was at her 


SDHC aVileLo. 2 2 Ubi yinlOhs 5 als avlenl Ons 
3 The working of the Spartan conscience is strongly brought out by 
Thucydides in both the places (vi. 105. 1, 2; vii. 18. 3). 
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gates, while her fields were harried under her eyes, while 
the towns of Peloponnésos, each in order, were giving their 
contingents to raise the destroying fortress on Attic ground?, 
Athens changed not from her purpose. The work of the 
destroyers in Attica went on while she herself sent forth a 
second armada as mighty as the first to do battle in the 
distant island on which her thoughts were fixed. It is with 
some emphasis that the historian tells us that 1t was when 
the spring first began, at the moment of the occupation of 
Dekeleia, that Athens sent forth her fleets?. First sailed 
Chariklés with thirty ships to Argos, to call on the 
Argeians to furnish yet more heavy-armed to go on board 
the Athenian ships*. Then sailed Démosthenés himself— 
Eurymedon had not yet come back from his Sicilian errand 
—with sixty Athenian and five Chian ships. He took 
with him twelve hundred heavy-armed from the citizen- 
roll of Athens, and from the islands, it is somewhat 
vaguely said, as many as were to be got in each‘. The 
other subject allies were made to contribute whatever they 
had that was useful for the war, whether men, it would 
seem, or anything else ®>. The whole number of heavy-armed 
grew in the end to five thousand, with not a few bow- 
men, darters, and slingers, Greek and barbarian®. One 
barbarian contingent that was meant for Sicilian service 
came too late. These were thirteen hundred Thracian 
peltasts, swordsmen of the independent and warlike tribe of 
the Dioi from the mountains of Rhodopé", hired at the 


? Thue, vii. 19. 1; AexéAeray éreixiCov, kata méAes BreAdpevor 7d Epyov. 

* Tb, 20.1; & Tovrw... apa THs Aexedelas TS TEXiT~@ Kal TOD Fpos 
evOds apxopevov. 

° Ib.; xara 7O évppaxinoy mapakadeiv Apyeiwy Te SmAitas ent Tas vads. 

* Ib.; vycwray Soos éxacraxddev oldv 7 Hv TAcioTos Xphaacbat, 

° Ib.; é tay GAAow fuppayov tov imnkdwr, ef mobev Te elyov Emitnderov 
és Tov moAenov, <upTopicayTes. 

® Ib. 42, 1. We shall see some of them come in on the road. 

7 Tbh. 27. 13 Opax@v trav paxaipopépay rod Araxod -yevous meATacTal. So 
in ii. 96. They were adrévopa and followed Sitalkés for hire. 
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wages of a drachma daily!. Sicily was well saved from caar. vin. 
them; it was they who on their way back to Thrace wrought 

that deed of blood at Mykaléssos which outdid all crimes 

of Greek against Greek, and sent a shudder through all 

Hellas ”. 

The commission of Démosthenés reminds us of his former Voyage 
commission in the voyage when his present colleague Eury- aired 
med6én was so late in reaching Sicily*. The exploit of 
Pylos was to be renewed. He who did it twelve years 
before was bidden to meet Chariklés and join with him in 
warfare along the coast of Laconia*. He sailed to Aigina; 
he waited there for any of his immediate division that still 
lingered ; he then met Chariklés with his thirty ships and 
his Argeian allies. These last were not for service in Sicily, 
but for work nearer home. They were taken on board the 
Athenian ships, and they joined in the harrying of the lands 
of the Laconian Epidauros, distinguished as Liméra from its 
more famous Argolic neighbour. Then came the renewal 
of the deed of Pylos. At a point on the Laconian coast His fort 
opposite Kythéra, at a spot marked by a temple of Apolldén, ee théra 
Démosthenés marked a small peninsula that suited his 
purpose. It was to be, like Pylos, a spot where discontented 
Helots, and seemingly any others who had evil will to 
Sparta, might come together and ravage the Laconian 
land®. He left Chariklés to finish the work of fortification, 
while he himself sailed on towards Korkyra, which was to 
be again the trysting-place for those*among the allies of 
Athens who had not yet come in. On his way, at Pheia 


1 Thue. vii. 27. 2. The "Odopdvrwy orpards in the Acharnians (156) 
wanted two drachmas daily. 

? See the story of the massacre at Mykaléssos, vii. 29-30. 

3 See above, pp. 38, 45. 

* Thue. vii. 20. 2; eipnro 8 air mp@rov peta Tov XapixAéous aya Tepi- 
nAéovTa gvotparevecba wep THY AakwyiKny. 

5 Ib. 26.1; tva by of re Eidwres Tay Aaxedaipovioy avtéce a’topodraar 
Kat Gua Anoral éf abrov womep éx ris TlvAov dpmayyy maavTa. 
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on the Eleian coast, he found a heavy-armed transport-ship 
ready to take Corinthians to Sicily. The ship he destroyed, 
the men escaped to land, and sailed to Sicily in another 
vessel’. He took in more heavy-armed from Zakynthos 
and Kephallénia; he sent for contingents to the Messenians 
of Naupaktos and to Alyzia and Anaktorion, dependencies of 
Athens on the Akarnanian mainland?. He was met by 
Eurymedén on his voyage back from his Sicilian errand, 
who brought with him the news which he had heard on 
his voyage, that Plémmyrion had fallen into Syracusan 
hands*. Thither too came Konén, who then commanded 
at Naupaktos, a man who lived to play a great part in 
the history of Athens, but who concerns not our story. 
Instead of bringing reinforcements for Sicilian warfare, 
Konoén took away ten of the best sailing ships in the fleet, 
to defend his own station against the Corinthians. Eury- 
medén went on to Korkyra to demand and to receive 
fifteen ships and a proportionate body of heavy-armed, 
while Démosthenés collected darters and slingers from 
various places in Akarnania *. 

The second invading fleet and army had thus got together 
all that was to be had on the eastern side of Hadria. The 
usual course was now followed. Démosthenés and Eury- 
medon struck across from Korkyra to the southern point 
of Japygia, and thence sailed to the islands known as 
Choirades, lying off the haven of unfriendly Taras®. While 
off these coasts, they took in a hundred and fifty Messapian 
darters. These were supplied by a prince Artas with whom 
they renewed an old treaty. This points to some of the 
earlier dealings of Athens in the West, like the two treaties 

SU Uanetey Wat, Sis te | 

* Th. 2; AdAvCiay te kat ’Avaxrépiov, 6 aitol eyov. See iv. 49 for the 
Athenian occupation of ’Avaxrdpioy, KopivOiwy modu. 


° Tb. 31. 33 dyyéAdee Ta TE GAda Kal Gr. MUOoLTO KaTA TAODY Sy dy, Td 
TlAnppvpiov b1d Tav Svpakociow Earwkds. 


elibaess 5 See Appendix XVII. 
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with Segesta. The splendid hospitality with which the 
Messapian king or tyrant received his Greek allies was 
handed down in the verse of a comic poet and of a later 
historian, and an easy play of words was found in the 
name of so bountiful a A/aford'. From Iapygia they 
coasted on till they reached the borders of Italy, as the 
word was understood in their day. The first Italiot city 
that they came to received them friendly. Metapontion 
was anally of Athens, and she increased the fleet by two tri- 
remes and the land-force by three hundred darters”. Thourioi 
was yet more helpful. The colony of Apollén had again 
remembered its mortal founders*. In some of the sedi- 
tions of the city the party favourable to Athens had got 
the upper hand. They embraced the Athenian cause with 
a ready zeal; they pledged themselves to have the same 
friends and enemies as Athens, and they supplied the 
Athenian generals with the substantial reinforcement of 
seven hundred heavy-armed and three hundred darters. On 
the Thourian coast the fleet was reviewed. The ships, their 
numbers lessened here and increased there, now numbered 
seventy-three*. The land-force, the heavy-armed now 
reaching five thousand and the untold lighter troops, were 
also reviewed by the river Sybaris*®, The fleet was sent on 
towards Krotén ; the purpose of the generals was to march 
by land through the Krotoniat territory, But on the banks 


1 See Appendix XVII. 

2 Thue. vii. 33. 43 meloas rata 76 fuppayikdv. 

3 See above, p. 12. 

* Thue. vii. 33. 5; saTadapBdvovor veworl ordoe Tos Tav ’AOnvaiav 
évavtious éxnentwxdras* Kat Bovddpevor THY oTparidy avté@ macav aOpol- 
gaytes, et Tis HTOAeAELTTTO, efeTdoa, Kal Tos Ooupious meta opiar tvorpa- 
Tevew TE ws mpoOvpdrata, Kal émedn mep ev TovTw TUxns eiat Tors adbTods 
ExOpods Kat gidrovs Tots ’AOnvaios vopileyv meprépevoy év 7H Oovpia Kai 
énpagoov tatv7a. The numbers of the contingent come from c, 35. 1 and 
the full tale of the fleet from c. 42. I. 

5 Ib. 35. 1; abrot 5é rov we(dv mavra eeracavres mp@rov émt TH SuBdpea 
moray. Sybaris and Krathis have a joint mouth below Thourioi. Hylias 
is the border-stream of Thourioi and Krotén, 
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cuap. vin, of the border stream of Hylias, a message came from Kroton 
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forbidding the passage’. The army therefore marched to 
the shore; they bivouacked at the river’s mouth, and again 
embarked. They touched at each town on their way except 
hostile Lokroi ; but no details are given”. Itis hard to see 
what towns are meant except Skyllétion and Kaulénia. 
Kaulonia at least was friendly, if not in Athenian occupa- 
tion; Skyllétion might be more doubtful. They halted 
again at Petra in the territory of Rhégion. We hear 
nothing: of their voyage along the Sicilian coast. We see 
them next at the mouth of the Great Harbour of Syracuse. 


It seems to have been on the morrow of the day which saw 
the Syracusan victory by sea, when every heart in Syracuse 
was lifted up, when every heart in the Athenian camp was 
downcast, that things were for a moment altogether turned 
the other way by the coming of Démosthenés and Eury- 
medon, The threescore and thirteen ships made their un- 
resisted entry into the Syracusan haven with every circum- 
stance of military pomp. The troops in arms stood thick 
on the decks; the rowers kept their time to the voice of 
the steermen ; the pipers sounded the notes of victory, as 
all Syracuse looked out on the new enemy with fear and 
wonder *, Their former toils had not, as they had fondly 
deemed, set them free from danger *. What might they 


SUA, Tb Se ee 2 Tb.; icxovres mpos Tais éAeot TARY Aokpav. 

5 The fact of their entrance is recorded by Thucydides, vii. 42. 1. Plu- 
tarch (Nik. 21) has some details which may well enough come from 
Philistos; AnpooOévns imép TV Arpévwv erepaivero AapmpoTaTos TH Tapa- 
oxevy Kat Sevdtaros Tots ToAEplols . . . STAY 5E KdTMM Kal TAapacnpos TpIT- 
poy kal TANnOE KeAEVOTaY Kal avAnTa@Y OeaTpiKGs Kal mpds ExTAN~W TOAELiOV 
éénoknpévos. 

* Plut. Nik. 21; jv ody, ws cixds, atOs ev pdBw peyadw 7a Supakovoiwy 
cis ovdévy mépas ovde amadAayiv, GAA TovodyTas GAAws Kal pOerpopévous 
abvtots parny épwvtwy. This comes from Thuc. vii. 42. 2; sardmAngis év 
TH avtixa ove OAlyn eyeveTo, «i Tepas pdtv Eorar oior TOD amaddAayHva 
Tov xvduvov. The fear extended to the {vppaxor: did it touch Gylippos ? 
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not look for, when Athens, with the hostile fortress of cHar. v1. 
Dekeleia rismg on her own soil, could still send forth 
against Sicily another armament as great and as well 
equipped as the former one!. The spirits of the Athe- 
nians rose after their troubles?; hope and fear changed Change of 


: : : position b 
sides ; things were again for a moment as they had been the two of 


before Gongylos came with his glad tidings. Only yester- “4° 
day the power of Athens had been worsted on her own 
element ; the victorious Syracusans were planning the over- 
throw of the whole Athenian force. It was now again 


for a moment for Athens to attack, for Syracuse and her 
allies to defend. 


In Démosthenés the Athenians had again a leader as Counsets 
bold and skilful and full of resource as Lamachos had been, Berend 


as little likely as Lamachos to loiter and fritter away the 

force under his command as Nikias had done*. And if His posi- 
he had not the same commanding personal position as er 
Nikias, he clearly stood far higher than Lamachos, whose 

great military qualities had been so strangely weighed down 

by his poverty. Generals and soldiers clearly listened to 

him as they had not listened to Lamachos. Démosthenés 

now set forth again the obvious lesson which Lamachos 

had tried in vain to enforce on Nikias and Alkibiadés, 

the lesson that an army is most formidable on the day 


1 Thue. vii. 42.2; dp@vres ovre bia tHv Ackédccay TerxiCouerny ovdév 
Hocov otpatoy icov Kat mapamAjotovy TS mporépw éeTeANAVOOTA, THY TE TOY 
*AOnvaiwy Svvayw TmavTaxdce TOAATY patvoperny. 

2 Tb.; 7o 5€ mporépw orparevpat: TH “AOnvaiwy, ws ex Kakav, pupn TIS 
eyeyevnto. 

3 Tb. 3; iddv ws elye Ta mpaypata, Kal vopicas ovx oidy Te elvar diaTpi- 
Bew, ovde mabeiy drep 6 Nixias énadev. It is here that Thucylides goes 
on at some length to pass his strongest censure on the whole conduct of 
Nikias. But we must give the word fofepds its true sense. Nikias was 
poBepés in dreading results and responsibilities, in fearing the censure of 
others ; no man was less so in actual action, when he did act. 

Plutarch also takes up his parable, and contrasts Nikias with the By- 
zantine Leén who would rather die for his countrymen than with them. 
This is a little hard. 
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of its first appearmg!. He saw that the great hindrance 
to Athenian success had been the cross-wall of Gylip- 
pos, now stretching westward from the wall of Tycha to 
the Syracusan forts at the west end of Epipolai. We 
have latterly heard but little of any action on the hill; 
but it must be remembered that the Athenian force still 
occupied part of it, so much that is as they could defend 
from their fort at Syka and from the walls which reached 
from Syka down to the Great Harbour”. But the long 
northern wall and the forts at the western end had given 
the Syracusans the practical command of the hill as a 
whole. Démosthenés saw that the only way to win back 
the position which the besieging foree had held before the 
coming of Gylippos was either to make a direct attempt 
on the cross-wall from the south, or else to repeat the ex- 
ploit of Lamachos and again to master Epipolai from the 
north by the path at Euryalos. The former was the most 
obvious course, and one is amazed that Nikias had never 
made the attempt. But now things looked more hopeful 
for the besiegers than they had done in his days of dis- 
heartenment. The coming of Démosthenés had greatly in- 
creased both the numbers and the spirit of the army. For 
a moment indeed the Athenians seemed again to have the 
upper hand both by land and sea. The Syracusans and allies 
within the city no longer made any attacks on the besiegers, 
as they harried the lands by the Anapos both with their 
land-force and with their ships. The only opposition they 
met with was from the horsemen and darters at the Olym- 
pleion °, 

1 Thue. vii. 42. 3; tavra otv avackona@v 6 Anpoobérns, nal yeyvwoKey Sri 
kai avTos év TO mapovte TH MpwTN Huepa paALoTa Sevdrards éott Tois €vayTioss, 
€BovAETo OTL TAXOS aToXpHoacbat TH Tapovoy TOV oTpaTEvpaTos exTANEEL. 

2 See Appendix XIII. 

3 Thue. vii. 42.63 7@ orparevpart érexparovy worep TO mpHTov, TO TE 


me(@ kal Tais vavoiv, ovdé yap Kab’ Erepa of Supakdorn dyremetjecay, Ste 
#7) Tots inmedot Kal dkovtioTais ard ToD OdvpTeiov. 
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But notwithstanding this show of recovered power, De- cuar. vin. 


mosthenés knew thoroughly well the real state of affairs. ae last 
chance 


In the attempt which he now designed the fate of the for the 
war would be decided. If he succeeded, he hoped to take eae 
Syracuse. If he failed, he would at once go home, and 

not wear out the army and the whole city any longer’. 


Of his two alternative schemes he would first try the pee! 
wall of 


easier, that of attacking the Syracusan cross-wall from the Gylippos 


south. 'The wall was a single one, and he hoped to take *ttacked 
from the 


it by battering engines’. It is strange that we have south. 
heard so little of engines of this kind during the whole war. 
They have not been mentioned except when Nikias used 
them as materials for a fire*. From some quarter or other 
engines were now brought up to the attack ; but they were 
burned by the defenders of the wall, while the troops that 
guarded them were attacked at various points by the 


Syracusans and their allies*. The attempt failed; the The 
lost ground was not to be won back in this way. Dé- eae 


mosthenés was driven to his other alternative. It seems 
to have needed some persuasion on his part to win the 
consent of Nikias and his other colleagues to the hazardous 


adventure ®. But in the end they agreed. Nikias remained The 
Dicgles : - : A A hill to b 
within the Athenian lines ®, while Démosthenés, Euryme- ate 


dén, and Menandros, set forth to renew the enterprise of weed 
Lamachos. They were to strive to win their way on the 


1 Thue. vii. 42.53 Kal of fvvtopwrarny wyyetro biawodepnow" 7} yap Ka- 
ropOwoas tLe Supaxovcas 7% anagew THv oTpariay Kai ov TpipesOa GAAws 
*AOnvaious TE Tods EvoTpaTevopevous Kal THY EvpTacay TédW. 

2 Ib. 43 43.13 dpav 7d maparetxiopa Tov Supakociay, @ éxwdvoay TeEpi- 
rexicar opas Tods AOnvaious amdodv ov... Emerta pnxavais Edofe TE An- 
pocbéve: TpéTEpoy Gnoreipasa: TOD Tapare:xioparos. 

3 See above, p. 226. 

* Thue. vii. 43. I. 

5 Ib.; ovmére 2ddme SiarpiBeav, dddd nelcas Tév TE Nixiay Kal Tods GAdous 
tuvdpxovras, ds énevder. Plutarch (Nik. 21) puts this more strongly; 6 
Nixias pédus cuvexupynoe ex BiacGeis. 

6 Ib, ; Nusias év tots Telxeow bredcAaimto. See Appendix XIII, 
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cuap. vit. north side by the path by which he had first made a lodge- 
ment for the invaders on the hill of Syracuse. 
The attack The words of Thucydides imply that the attack was 


de at : ; 
the old made at exactly the same point by which both Lamachos 


point by 
Euryalos, 


and Gylippos had already gone up?. For both of them, 

coming as they did from the north, it was the obvious way. 

For an army encamped on the southern part of the hill and 

below the hill it implied a long march round the extreme 

point of the hill of Belvedere. An attempt on the southern 

side of Euryalos, nearer and easier of ascent, would have been 

Effect of in itself more natural. But things had altogether changed 

ce since the coming of Lamachos or of Gylippos. The ascent 

on the south side was now thoroughly guarded by the fort 

which ended the Syracusan wall to the west. The as- 

sailants were therefore driven to take a long and round-about 

course in order to make the attack at the old pomt on the 

north side, where they were now less likely to be looked for. 

And that too was now a harder task than it had been when 

the Athenian heavy-armed followed Lamachos at a run 

from Leén, and climbed up the path with none to withstand 

them. The wall and the forts were there, and besides the 

guards of each, a special and tried body of men kept watch 

in this quarter, and would be ready to act on either side of 

The regi- the hill, north or south. The six hundred who had been first 

ae ae sent on that errand had lost their captain and many of their 

number on the day of the ascent of Lamachos?. But they 

kept their continuous being as a regiment, and it would 

seem that the Andrian exile who had first led them had 

been succeeded in this special command by no less a native 

captain than Hermokratés himself *. In this state of things 

1 This is marked distinctly in vil. 43. 3; €ed7) éyevovTo mpds avrais 

[’Emmodais] frep Kal  mporépa orpatia 7d mp@tov avéBn. See above, 
pp. 211, 241, and Appendix XIII. 

2 They appear directly in c. 43. 4 as of efaxdc.o TOY Supakociwy, ot Kat 


Tp@Tor Kata ToUTO TO pépos TAY ’EmimoA@y pvAakes aay. See above, p. 209. 
’ That is, if one may, with Grote (vii. 420), accept the one contribution 
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it was thought hopeless to make the attempt by day, It cmap. vu. 


was essential to the scheme that the attempt should be 
unlooked-for by the defenders of the hill, and of this there 
could be no chance when the Syracusans could see them 
from the hill both in their ascent and on their march'. The 
attempt was therefore to be made by night, a moonlight 
night in August. While men were in their first sleep’, 
the three generals, Démosthenés, Eurymedén, and Menan- 
dros, set forth, at the head of the whole Athenian army, 
save such as were left with Nikias as a garrison for the 
Round Fort and the wall. They took with them all the 
masons and carpenters and all things needed for wall- 
building ; for they looked to have work of that kind to do 
in case of a successful ascent. They took also a stock of 
arrows, and provisions for five days*. So accompanied and 
burthened, the host of Athens set forth in the moonlight 
on the enterprise which their most discerning general 
believed to be their last hope of success or even of safety. 
They made their roundabout march in safety, and with- 
out being discovered. They reached the spot by which 
many of them had climbed up more than a year before 
when Lamachos was among them. But with Démosthenés 
at their head even Lamachos would hardly be missed, and 
the man of Olpai and Pylos seemed at first to be strangely 
favoured by fortune. They climbed up the path without 
hindrance and without notice. Suddenly, in the dead of 
the night, the garrison of the most western of the Syra- 
cusan forts was startled by an assault of the enemy. The 
of Diodéros (xiii. 11) to the story; ér« 5 ‘Eppoxparous pera trav émdexTov 
émBonOjcavros, Diodéros is hopelessly confused as to walls and such 


matters; but this kind of personal notice he would copy straight from 
Philistos. 

1 Thue. vii. 43. 23 fmépas pey ddvvara eddner elvar Aabeiv mpocedAPdyTas 
Te kal dvaBayTas. 

2 Ib.; dd rpwrov trvov. 

3 Ib.; rods ABoAdyous Kal réxTovas wavtas AaBay Kal GAAnv Tapackeviy, 
Tofevpatay Te Kal boa éde, iv KpaT@ot, Texifovtas Exe. 
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cHap. vir, assault was successful; the fort was taken by storm; some 


Resistance 
of the six 
hundred. 


Athenian 
attack on 
the wall. 


of its defenders were slain; the more part escaped and carried 
the news to the garrisons of the other three forts which lay 
along the line of the Syracusan wall!, Of these, one, the 
most to the westward, was defended by the Syracusans 
themselves, another by the other Sikeliots, and a third by 
the allies from Old Greece”. Among these last was the 
head of all, Gylippos himself, a sure sign of the importance 
which attached to the work that was to be done in this 
quarter. The news was also carried to the chosen six 
hundred under the command of Hermokratés. They were 
perhaps the nearest to the scene of action; they were 
certainly the first to come to the rescue. The Athenians 
were now on the hill, north of the Syracusan wall, with a 
somewhat wide fighting ground, but rough and stony, 
with a considerable slope upwards towards the middle of 
the hill. At some points indeed the slope becomes more 
than a slope; it becomes a low wall of rock; one is tempted 
to say that the upper terrace is here inside, and that the 
wall of Dionysios was built on the lower one*. The six 
hundred could make no real resistance to superior numbers ; 
they were driven back by a vigorous Athenian charge. 
The assailants, successful thus far, pressed on; time was 
precious for their object*. They reached the Syracusan 
wall; they drove away the guards; they got possession of 
the wall; some, the craftsmen most likely who had been 
brought for such works, began to break down the: battle- 
ments®, To break down any considerable part of the wall 


1 On the orparémeda and napaterxicpara, see Appendix XV. 

2 See above, p. 258. 

5 Compare the fact (see above, p. 246) that Labdalon could not be seen 
from Syka. 

* Thue. vii. 43. 5; €v0bs Exwpouy és 7d mpdabev, Omws TH mapoton Spy 
TOU TeEpaivecOa av evexa HAOoV, pr Bpade’s yevovta. So Plut, Nik. 21; 
KpaTa@y ove épevev, GAN exwper TpoowTepw. 

5 Ib.; npouy Te Kal Tas émddgers améoupov. 
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would have amounted to succeeding in their main object; cuar. vin. 
communications would again have been opened between 

the Athenian head-quarters and the north side of the hill. 

For a moment things looked as if they had turned about 

yet again ; the night-attack seemed to he really successful, 

really destined to bring back the besiegers of Syracuse to 

the position which they had lost. 

But while the invaders were still engaged in their aun of 
attempt on the wall, the garrisons of the other forts came ie 
forth to attack them. Gylippos was among them; but 
even his presence failed for a while to put the needful 
spirit into them. They were utterly cowed by the startling 
boldness of the night-attack ; they were brought up to the 
fight only to give way !. But this very success disordered Die 
the Athenian ranks. They pressed on with all eagerness, Athenians. 
seeking to meet those parts of the Syracusan army which 
had not yet been in action. They feared lest, if-they re- 
laxed for a moment, the whole force of the defenders should 
turn and come together against them*. All this, it must 
be remembered, went on by the doubtful light of the moon, 
on rough and uneven ground, unfamiliar to a great part of 
the Athenian army. The first resolute check was likely to 
throw the whole army, already disordered, into utter con- 
fusion. And so it happened as soon as they were met by 
fresh troops who had had time to recover themselves from 
the amazement of the first moment. These men saved Syracuse 
Syracuse in this hour of danger no less than Gongylos and re oe 
Gylippos at earlier stages. This glory also belongs to no Thespians. 
Syracusan or Sikeliot; it belongs to no Corinthian or Pelo- 
ponnesian, but to men of the mainland of Greece. They 
are described as Boiotians, and the only men in the army to 

* Thue. vii. 43. 6; ddoxqnrov tod ToAunparos év vuKTl opiot yevopévou, 
mpogéBardy Te Tois ’AOnvaias éxnenAnypEvot. 

* Ib. 7; mpoidvtay tay ’A@nvaiwy év dragia paddov H5n ws KEexpatnKdtov, 


kai BovAopevav ia mavTds ToD pnw peyaxnpévou TOY evayTioy ws TaXLoTA 
diedGeiv, iva pr, avévtay opay Tijs epddov, ads fvorpapaow, 
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cuap. vat. whom that name can apply are the warriors who came in 


The night 
battle. 


the single ship which met the Syracusan fleet at Lokroi?. 
The mass of the Boiotian helpers, like the mass of the Pelo- 
ponnesian helpers, had not yet come. The honour of an 
exploit which did so much for the Syracusan cause belongs 
to one Boiotian city only. The men who stemmed the Athe- 
nian advance were the men of Thespia, perhaps descendants, 
certainly successors, of those faithful warriors of Hellas who 
stayed to die with Lednidas at Thermopylai*. At some 
point which cannot be exactly fixed, some point most likely 
of the rough sloping ground to the east of the place where 
the enemy had come up, these gallant allies of Syracuse, 
better practised than the Athenians in the tactics of the 
phalanx, kept their shields and spears firm in the face of 
the eager Athenian charge. They drove back the assailants 
and put them to flight. The work was done; the firmness 
of these true allies from Thespia had again shattered every 
hope of Athenian victory on the hill of Syracuse. 

Now that one part of the Athenian force had been driven 
back, all was confusion everywhere. Even in a fight by 
day, our guide tells us from experience, it is hard for any 
man to know what is happening in any part of the field 
save where he is himself immediately engaged*. In a 
night-battle, where the bright moonlight clearly showed 
the forms of men but did not clearly show the difference 
between friend and foe *, as soon as order had once given 
way, all was hopeless. A vast number of heavy-armed 

' See above, p. 280. 

? See Herod. vii. 222. But the Thespian blood must by this time have 
been a good deal mixed. See Herod. viii. 75. 

$ Thue. vii. 44. 2; ev wey yap quepa capéorepa pev, Suws 5é ovde Tadra ot 
maparyevopevor TavTA, TARY TO KAO’ EavToy ExaoTos pods el5ev, Some sayings 
of the Duke of Wellington to the same effect are quoted, and it must have 
become truer still since his day. 

* Ib. 3; qv bev yap % ceAnvn Aapmpa, Ewpwy 5é otTws aAANAOUs, ds ev 
ceAnvy eixds Thy pey ow Tod GwpaTos mpoopay Thy 5E ywHow Tov oixeiov 
amorTeto@a, 
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soldiers on each side were crowded together in a narrow CHAP. vill. 


space. Here the Athenians were falling back in defeat ; 
there they were still pressing on in the full eagerness of 
their first charge?. Moreover the whole Athenian army 
had not yet reached the place of battle. Of the long line 
which had to make its way up the path, some had only 
just reached the height ; others were still pushing up the 
hill-side. Each party, as it reached the top, knew not what 
to do or whither to turn; men found themselves behind 
a struggling mass of their comrades driven backwards and 
forwards in wild confusion. And the shouts of the now 
victorious Syracusans added to their fright and disorder. 
If every battle of the warrior is with confused noise, this 
night struggle was so beyond others. There was no means 
but the loud voice to give any orders, and every meeting of 
hostile parties was accompanied by the shout of battle *, 
the interchange of the pean, on both sides. And, among 
the motley gathering of Greeks and barbarians who had 
come to the attack on Syracuse, there were not a few whose 
daily speech and whose shout of battle were the same as 
those of Syracuse herself. The Argeian, the Korkyraian, 
the Dorian from any quarter who had come, willingly or 
unwillingly, to fight for Ionians against Dorian Sicily, 
struck fear into Athenian hearts by a voice which was 
easily mistaken for that of the Syracusan or of the Lace- 
dzmonian himself *. And as the war-shout led men astray, 
so did the watchword. The disordered Athenians, scat- 
tered about in small parties, not knowing whether those 

* Thue. vii. 44. 45 Tay "A@nvaior of pey H5n evixdvTo, of BE Ere TH mphTn 
epddwy anoonra éxwpovy. 

? Ib. 4, 55 xadrend qv iad ris Bots Suayvava, of re yap SuKakdoror Kat 


4 lol lol 
oi fUppaxor KparodyTes mapekedevovTd TE Kpavyh obK oAlyn Xpwpevor, adU- 
vatov bv év vurtl Gk\Aw Tw ONpHVa. 


° Th. 6; péyoroy 8& Kat ovx Hxora EBrAaYe Kai 6 mawvicpds’ and yap 
Gupotépwv rapamAnoios dy amopiay mapelyev. of TE yap “Apyeia Kai of 
Kepxupaioe kat boov Awpixdy per’ ’AOnvaiay jv, émite Tramviceay, pdBov 
Tapetxe Tots "AOnvaiots, of TE TOAEpLOL Gpotws. 
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whom they met were friends or foes, were constantly passing 
the word, many with one voice at the same moment?. The 
Syracusans, keeping in larger companies, did not suffer in 
the same way. Knowing the watchword of the enemy 
and keeping their own secret, a Syracusan party was able 
to escape a stronger Athenian party and to cut in pieces 
a weaker one. At last all fighting was over; all was 
hopeless confusion, confusion heightened by the means 
which were commonly taken to hinder it. The whole 
assailing force, not only fleeing before the enemy, but 
fleeing from, and fighting with, allies and fellow-citizens 
whom they took for enemies *, was driven over the rough 
and sloping ground to the edge of the hill. Some were 
driven wildly down the narrow path by which they had 
come up; others, in yet fiercer despair, threw aside their 
shields and leaped from the cliffs. When they had by any 
means reached the level ground—the flat ground between 
the hill and the bay of Trégilos, the ground over which the 
army of Lamachos had sped with so bold a heart—they 
had to find means of escape how they could. The men of 
the first armament, who had learned the lie of the land 
on both sides of the hill, knew the roads, and contrived to 
make their way round to the Athenian quarters. Those 
who had newly come with Démosthenés and Eurymédon 
were less lucky. They wandered hither and thither, and 
in the morning they were followed and cut down by the 
Syracusan horsemen. 

The next day the Syracusans set up two trophies. One 
was set, as in a kind of mockery, on the edge of the hill 
where the Athenians had come up, and where Gylippos at 
least might most worthily set up his trophy. The other 
was set up on the spot, further to the south-east, where the 


' Thue. vii. 44. 5; Tots €pwrnpace Tod EvvOnparos TuKVois XpwpeEvol, K.T.A. 
2 Ib. 73 pidor Te pidois kal moATrar ToAirats, ov povov és PoBov KaTéaTHTAY, 
GAG Kal és xetpas GAAHAOS EADS TES WOALS GTrEAVOVTO. 
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Thespians had made the resistance which had decided the cuar. vin. 
whole struggle’, The dead were given back under the 
burial-truce. The number, over two thousand, was not in Number 
proportion to the great number of spoils brought in. For oak 
those who leaped from the cliffs, both those who perished 

and those who escaped, alike left their shields behind them?. 

And in the confused rush down the hill and in the wander- 

ings in the ground below, no doubt many others did the 

same. But the victory was won, such a victory as Syracuse 

had not dared to hope for *. Every heart in the city now 


beat high with the thought of assured deliverance. 


The immediate danger had now passed away. The work Attempts 

: ° at a gene- 
still to be done was utterly to crush the invaders. But to ral Sikeliot 
union to 
crush the 


power of Greek Sicily, at least of Dorian Sicily, to share in invaders. 


that end it was well to bring together, if possible, all the 


the work. And for a moment it was thought that such a 
general union was possible ; it was hoped that the city of 
Gel6n and the city of Théron might again join in driving back 
acommon enemy. If even in Syracuse there was a party 
favourable to Athens, much more might there be in neutral 


Akragas a party favourable to Syracuse. Sikanos, the former Fruitless 


A : .¢ mission of 
colleague of Hermokratés, was sent with fifteen ships to see if Sikanos to 


anything could be done at this last moment to bring over 4*™#8**: 
the rival city to the Syracusan alliance *, He sailed as far as 


1 Thue. vii. 45. 1. 

2 Tb. 45. 2. Thucydides gives no numbers of the slain. Plutarch 
(Nik. 21) reckons them at 2000, and adds, cal tay mepryevopevar ddrAlyo 
peTa TaV StAwy éowOnoav. Diodéros makes 2500 slain, and adds ov« 
dAtyous 5€ Tpavpatias momncayTes, TOAA@Y STrAwY Exvpievoev. Both writers 
had Philistos before them; but Plutarch was likely to understand him 
better than Diodéros. His whole account substantially agrees with that 
of Thucydides; he adds one curious detail of the night-battle. The moon, 
as later, fought against the Athenians; Tots évaytious 6 mpds Ti oeAnvnv 
Tay donidwy avTipwricpos TOAY mA€lovas dpacOa Kal Aapmporépous Emoiet. 

3 Ib. 46.1; ws émt dmpocdoxnrw eimpayia tadw ad dvappwobévtes, HoneEp 
kal mpdTepor, 

* Ib.; és pév “Axpayavta oraciaovra mevtexaidexa vavol Sikavoy ameé- 
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cap. vi. Gela; while he was there, a turn took place in Akra- 
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gantine politics which made his further advance needless ; 
news came that the party in Akragas that was favourable 
to Syracuse had just been driven out!. That was the 
message that Sikanos had to take back to Syracuse. In 
the catalogue of all the cities and nations, Greek and bar- 
barian, that took part in the last struggle, Akragas is still 
marked as neutral ?. 

At the same time that Sikanos went on this errand by 
sea, Gylippos himself set forth on one by land of which a 
good deal more came. Now that the enterprise of Démo- 
sthen¢s had failed, Syracusan hopes turned to an attack on 
the Athenian lines, seemingly both on and below the hill °. 
To this end Gylippos set forth by land, to collect what 
force he could in other parts of Sicily and to come back at 
his head. With the exception of Selinous, we are not told 
what cities he visited ; but his enterprise was successful ; 
he gathered together a large Sicilian force‘, and at Selinous 
he lighted on an important contingent from Old Greece which 
was meant to have been in Sicily long before. The troops, 
Peloponnesian and Boiotian, that had been sent from Tai- 
naron in the merchant-ships in the early spring ® had only 
just reached Sicily. They were too late for the great work 
on the hill; the Boiotians would hear how great a part in 


oTeAay, Orws Unayayoto TI moAW, et Sivairo. On Sikanos, see above, 
p. 208. 

1 Thue. vii. 50. 1; auaprav Tod ’Axpayaytos, év Téda yap dvTos avrov és 
% Tots Supakocios oraois és pidia eLemenmTwKe. "Es didia sounds odd; but 
the meaning is clear. I know not whether anybody has improved the text. 

2 Tb. 58.13; "Akpayavtivey hovyalévTov. 

3 Tb. 46. 1; ws €y eAmidii Gy Kal Ta Tetxn TOY "AOnvaiwy aipnoev Bia, 
émrerd7) Ta ev Tais Emmodais otrw fvvéBn. The use of “EmzoAais should be 
noticed. The name is driven westward with every occupation of ground on 
the hill, civil or military. In c. 96.1 it took in the then future site of 
the Athenian fortifications ; since they were made, it has retreated before 
them. a) Tbh RON Tr 

5 Ib.; rovs €x ris TleAotovyncou Tov mpos év Tals 6AKaow SmAiTas amooTa- 
Aevtas, adikopévous ard Ths ArBins és ZeAwodvra. See above, p. 280. 
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the work had been wrought by a single contingent of their cmap. vm. 
own name. Their voyage from Tainaron to Selinous had 

been a long and a strange one. They had come by way of 

Libya and of a good part of Libya. Whether through any Their 
accident or purposely to avoid Athenian ships}, they had ee 
sailed from Tainaron to Kyréné. The outpost of Hellas in 

Libya, the granddaughter of Sparta, ruled no more by a 

Battos or an Arkesilas, joined the Dorian cause. She added Contingent 
two triremes to the fleet, and gave guides for the voyage i 
to her allies?. They sailed to Euesperitai and found its 

Greek citizens warring with Libyan enemies. Such a 

strife spoke yet more directly home than the strife between 
Syracuse and Athens. Like the Normans at Salerno, The Pelo- 


they successfully helped Hellas and Europe against the bar- ie pee ‘A 
barians *, and then went on their way along the coast, clearly oe 
the neutral coast where Carthage ruled. At the Punic They sail 
town which on Greek lips had become Neapolis*, the future a Ps 


conquest of Agathoklés®, the future colony of Rome, Selinous. 
they found the shortest passage from Africa to Sicily. 

From its haven two days and a night carried them to the 

coast of Selinous ®°. Gladly, we may be sure, they marched 

at the bidding of the Spartan leader. They came, no 
longer, we may now say, to save Syracuse from her enemies, 

but to join with the men of Syracuse in crushing her already 

broken invaders beneath her already ransomed walls. 


1 The words dzevexOévrwy és AiBvny in Thuc. vii. 50 have been understood 
in different ways. Holm (G.S. ii. 55) says ‘‘ und, um den Athenern auszu- 
weichen, den ungewdhnlichen Umweg iiber Afrika und Selinus einge- 
schlagen hatten.” They have also been translated, “they had been 
driven to Libya by stress of weather.” 

2 Thue. vii. 50. 2; Tpippets Svo Kal Tod mAOD Hyepovas. 

3 Ib. See L’Ystoire de li Normant. i. 17. 

Ib. Here it is Néa wéAus Kapyndoviandy éundpov. This véa dds of a 
véa ods is like the New New York to be found very far west. 

5 Diod. xx. 17. 

6 Thue. vii. 50. 2; Oey mpds SuKediay éAaxtoTov Svoty Huepay Kai vuKTds 
mAovY améexet. 
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cuap. yur. The coming of these remforcements had an important in- 
Soup fluence on the counsels of the already baffled invaders. These 
e - 
Bey acu last were indeed in evil case. They had failed; the deadening 


Letenayacas sense of failure had come upon the whole army; the general 
feeling was to tarry no longer in a place which brought 
Sickness: them nothing but ill luck 1. Moreover the sickly season 
was coming on, sickly indeed to those who were encamped 
the marshy in the Syracusan marshes, For there, between the two walls 
ground, that had come down from the cliff of Fusco, a large part of 
the army now had their dwelling*. Hope passed away. 
Démos- The keen insight of Démosthenés led to the same conclusion 
aan as the instinct of the soldiers; it was no longer a time to 
retreat. tarry before Syracuse. He had seen two possible chances 
of success ; he had tried both, and both had failed *. It 
was time to go, while the season still allowed them to cross 
the sea, and while their fleet, strengthened by the ships 
that he had brought with him, was still stronger than any 
naval force that could be brought against it*. Above 
all, it was not wise to sit there before Syracuse, wasting 
the treasure of the commonwealth for nought. No Sicilian 
enterprise could succeed while the enemies of Athens held 
their fortified post in Attica, and were all but besieging 
Athens itself°. Such was the counsel of the man of 


? Thue. vii. 47, 1; Tots Te yap émxetpnyacw Ewpwy ov KaTopOodvTeEs Kal Tods 
oTpaTiwtas dxOopevous TH wovj. We must remember the older edtvxia of 
Nikias. 

2 See Appendix XVIII. 

3 Thue. vii. 47. 3; amep kal SiavonGels és Tas "Emmodas d:axwwdvvedoa. 

* Tb.; €ws et: 70 méAaryos ofdv Te mEpaovOa, Kal TOD OTpaTEvpaTos Tals 
your émehOovoas vavot Kpateiv. 

5 Ib. 4; robs év 7H xdpa ofdy émrexifovras. It is hard to give the full 
force of émrecxifovtas in one word. Dekeleia was more than a Spartan 
fortress in Attica, like Pylos in Laconia from the Athenian side. It was 
a distinct émrexicuds against Athens herself. See Thuc. i. 142, and 
Arnold’s note. 

The case is not badly put by Diodéros, xiii. 12; packwy aiperwrepoy 
eiva mpos Aaxedatpovious imép THs marpidos Kwduvevew 7 Kabnpwevous ev TH 
Sixedia pndev Tov xpyoipov emeTeAciy. 
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enterprise and daring, the man who had brought back the 
panoplies from Olpai and had made Pylos a thorn in the 
side of Sparta. With his judgement of common sense the 
other generals seem to have agreed; but, they had the chief 
of their own body to convince; they had to win over the 
man of delay and caution, the man who shrank from every 
risk that could be avoided. And that was a harder work. 

Things might seem to have turned round in a strange 
way, when Nikias, who had condemned the enterprise from 
the beginning, who had been forced into its command against 
his will, was the one man who pleaded in favour of con- 
tinuing the hopeless struggle. So to do was in truth but 
another fruit of the same temper. It is said, and it would 
seem truly, that in the press of battle it needs more daring 
to run away than to push on. So it was with Nikias now. 
It needed daring and energy to attack Syracuse ; it needed 
daring and energy to go away from Syracuse. Nikias, 
when he was stirred up to act, could face death in battle 
as gallantly as any man. But he shrank from responsi- 
bility. He shrank from dangers at home which Démo- 
sthenés and his other colleagues were fully ready to meet. 
Démosthenés had once been afraid of his countrymen! ; 
Eurymedon had once undergone punishment at their hands ?; 
but Nikias, who had never lost the favour of the people, 
feared their anger more than they. And he was able to 
clothe his last form of shrinking from action with a show 
of reason. They were, he allowed, in evil case; but it 
would not do openly to proclaim the fact. Some oppor- 
tunity would be found for departing privily; if such a 
purpose were kept secret, they would be better able to im- 
prove such an occasion when it came %, He knew too the 


1 Thue. iii. 98. 6. 2 See above, p. 65. 

5 Thue. vii. 48. 13 0d8 éupavds aopas YnpiCopevous peta TOAAGY TIV 
dvaxwpynow Tois Todepios KaTtayyeATous yiyvecOa' Aabev yap ay, éwdTeE 
BovdrowTo, TodTO TOLODYTES TOAAG Haov. 
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state of the besieged city. Badly as they were off them- 
selves, the case of the Syracusans was yet worse. They 
were failing for lack of money; they felt in everything 
the change that had come upon them through the renewed 
superiority of Athens by seat. They had to keep their 
allies, to pay their mercenaries, to keep up their fleet, 
themselves to serve in the outposts of their territory; they 
had already spent two thousand talents, and they owed a 


debt besides. All this, true or false, Nikias heard from 


the men within Syracuse who were in correspondence with 
him, and who exhorted him not to go away”. He knew 
too, he said, the temper of his countrymen*; if they 
went back to Athens without an order of recall, their fate 
might be a hard one*. Their judges would not be eye- 
witnesses like themselves, who knew the real facts of the 
case. They would be judged by men liable to be led astray 
by every plausible speaker who might choose to bring a 
charge against commanders who had failed ®, And the very 
soldiers who now cried out most loudly about their present 
suffermgs would, when they got back to Athens, be the 
first to charge the generals with having given up the 
enterprise under the influence of bribes®. For himself 
personally, he had rather, if it need be, die in some hour 
of danger at the hands of the Syracusans, than be put to 
death by his own countrymen unjustly and on a shameful 


1 Thue. vii. 48. 1; GAAws Te Kal én mA€ov Hdn Tais tmapxovoas vavat 
ParacocoxparovyTwy. 

2 See Appendix XIX. 

3 Thue. vii. 48. 4; émordperos Tas ’AOnvaiwy pices. See above, pp. 272, 
274. 

* Ib. 3; eb yap eidevar 67 “AOnvaio opay TavTa ovK« amodéefovTat, WaTE pr 
aiTav Wyndpioapevey amedOeiy, 

> Ib.; ob rods airovds ynqfretobai Te TEpi opay aitav Kal Ta Tpaypara, 
domep kal avtol, épavTas Kal ovK GAAwY émTipnoe akovoayTas yywoerOat, GAN’ 
ef ay adv Tis eb A€ywy SiaBadrAot, ex TOVTWY avTods TeigETOa. 

° Ib. 4; 7av Te mapévTwy orpatiwrav TodXods Kal Tods TArElous Epy, ot YoY 
Bo@ow ws éy Sewots bvTes, éxeioe Apikopevors TavayTia Bonaebal, ws bd 
XPNaATwY KaTampodoyTes of oTpaTnyol an7jAOov. 
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charge’. So he spoke; in his own mind he still doubted caav. vin. 


and weighed the dangers on each side ; but openly he gave 
his vote for remaining where they were. 

That Nikias judged his fellow-citizens harshly, far more 
harshly than they judged him, we have already learned by 
many signs. But on this head we may leave the special 
counsel against him to speak once more?. Démosthenés 
and Eurymedon at least did not share his fears; they were 


ready to go home and run the risk. Démosthenés argued Démo- 
sthenes 
proposes to 


strongly against abidine where they were even one day 
y 5 to) yy, J 


more*, If they must stay in Sicily till a vote of recall had M°ve 


Thapsos 


passed the Athenian assembly *, let them at least leave the or Katané. 


narrow space where they were hemmed in, and sail to Thapsos 
or Katané. There they would have the open sea and all the 
advantages which the open sea gave to the Athenian tactics°. 
There they could carry on the war by land, amd maintain 
themselves by harrying the territory of the enemy. On 
all these grounds Démosthenés, with Eurymedén consenting 


to what he said, gave his voice for instant departure. But He and 


Nikias still argued the other way. And the advocates of q 


Euryme- 
én yield 


the better reason gave way through respect for his age and % Nis. 


character, feeling also that his persistency in his conclusion 
might come of some knowledge of facts in which they had 
no share ®, 


1 Thue. vii. 48. 4; ovxovy BovAccOa aitds ye . . . én aicxpa Te aitia Kal 
adikws im AOnvaiwy amodécOar pGddAov 7) ind TeV TOAEpwy Ef Set, KWdUVEdCasS 
Touro Tadeiy idia. On the sense of idia, which is certainly a little awkward, 
see Arnold’s note. 

? See Grote, vii. 428-431, specially p. 430. 

8 Thue. vii. 49. 2; mepl péev tov mpooxadjaba ovés 


Omwaoov évede- 
XETO. 

* Tb.; ef 5¢ Sef pr) dnayew tiv otpatiay avev “Adnvaiay ynpicpatos, ddAa 
TpiBew avTovs. 

5 Tb.; rats re vavoly év medaye Kal ovK ev oTEvoxwpia 7) Tpds THY TOdE- 
pov paGddAdv éott TOds GyHvas TomoovTa, #.T.A. He goes on to speak of the 
dvaxwpnoes and émimaAous. 

8 Tb.; avriAéyovtos 5& Tod Nixiov, dxvos Tis Kal pédAAnats eveyevero, Kal 
dpa inévora py tt Kal mA€ov ciS&s 6 Nikias ioxupi{nrat. 
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So things were in the Athenian camp when Gylippos 
came back with the Peloponnesians and Boiotians who had 
on their way seen so much more of the world than they had 
reckoned on. This considerable accession to the force of the 
besieged turned the scale even in the mind of Nikias. His 
colleagues again pointed out that the enemy were waxing 
stronger, while they themselves were daily waxing weaker. 
Sickness was wearing away the strength of the army. 
Bitterly they repented that they had yielded in the former 
debate’; and now Nikias himself gave way. He would 
not indeed openly proclaim a retreat; but he gave secret 
orders to the officers to have everything ready to sail away 
when the signal should be given. So fixed was his purpose 
now to go that he sent orders to Katané, whence supplies 
had hitherto come, that no more would be needed ?. —— Pre- 
sently all was ready; the final order was given; the ships 
were manned; warning was given that he who loitered 
would be left behind *. The enemy, expecting nothing, 
kept no special watch. The fleet was on the point of 
starting by might, with the light of a full moon, when 
an eclipse of the planet struck terror into every heart +. 

One of our later guides remarks that in the days of 
Nikias and Démosthenés the nature of an eclipse of the 
sun was already largely understood in Greece, but that an 

1 Thue. vii. 50. 3; peTeweAovrd Te TpoTEpoy ovK avacTaYTEs. 

2 This appears from Thucydides, vii. 60. 2. 

8 Tb. 50. 33 mpoeinov ws Hdvvavto adnAdTara ExmAovy ex TOD GTpaToméedou 
maot Kat mapackevacecOa, Stay Tis onunvy. Dioddros (xiii. 12) is here very 
emphatic and vivid ; é6poyvwpdver 6 dvTwy TaY oTpaTNnyYOY, of oTpaTLM@Ta TA 
oxevn everibevto Kal Tas Tpinpels TANPwWoaYTEs, pov Tas KEpaias’ Kal mapiy- 
yetdav of otpatnyol Tots TANnGECW, OTav oOnpnvy, pndels THY KaTa TO OTpaTo- 
medov iarepety, ws atodepOnodpevoy Tov Bpadivoyvta. This is surely a piece 
from Philistos. The higher criticism might say that Thucydides and Philistos 
copied from a common source, as the words étay onunvn are found in both. 

* Plut. Nik. 23; ws jv érotua TadTa TavTa Kal Tav TodEpiwy ovdels Tape- 
pvaratrer, are 517 Kal mpocdoxnwvTav, efédtTEV 7 GEANVN THS vuKTOs, weya Séos 


T® Nikia kal Tv GAAwy Tots HT areErpias 7) SecoSarpovias éxmemAnypEvols TA 
TOLAUT2. 
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eclipse of the moon was still shrouded in mystery and cmap. vin. 
terror. A few philosophers knew the cause; but to the 

mass of mankind the phenomenon seemed a direct and 

fearful warning from the gods!. This is not wonderful. 

The unscientific mind still finds it far easier to understand 

how the moon can cast her shadow on the sun than how 

the moon herself can be entangled in the shadow of the 

earth. An universal cry from the whole armament called General 
on the generals to halt, and not to set forth in the teeth of i fe 
such a warning*, Démosthenés and Eurymedoén seem to 

have been silenced. The pious Nikias, more anxious than 

any other man in the army, had in this matter altogether 

lost his usual good luck. He was ever surrounded by Nikias and 


prophets, inheritors of the art of Kalchas*. But some SS 
power friendly to Syracuse had lately taken away his skilful lesa Stil- 
1aes, 


prophet Stilbidés, and had left him only advisers who were 
not such masters as he of the technical rules of their science. 
Stilbidés could have told his patron that the omen was 
really a good one; the withdrawal of light boded success 


to those who were seeking to escape by stealth*. But the Answer of 
the pro- 


inferior professors to whom Nikias had now to listen told phets, 


him to wait, perhaps three days only, perhaps a whole 


revolution of the moon. ‘Till thrice nine days had passed, The army 
Nikias forbade the question of leaving Syracuse to be even aes 


brought under discussion®, The other generals seem to ™2° 44s: 


have shared his scruples, at all events they did not oppose 
his decision®. Fleet and army lay for a while inactive. 
The camp was given up to religious ceremonies’, till a 


Plutarch goes on to explain at some length. See Appendix XIX. 

2 Thue. vii. 50. 4; “A@nvator of mAcious éemaxetv ExeAEVOV TOYS OTpaTHYOUS 
évOUjuoy morovpevor. 

$ Aisch. Ag. 120; Kedvds 5¢ otpardpuaytis, K.T.A. 

* See Appendix XIX. 5 See Appendix XIX. 

® Diod. xiii. 12 ; qAvayxacOnoav Kal of mept Tov Anpooberny avyKarabécbat 
did THY Tpos TO Oetov evAGBeay. 

7 Plut. Nik. 24; puxpod 5 mavtwy apéuevos tov GAAwY EOVE TE Kai 
duepavTEeveTo KaOnpevos Ews emmAPov avrots of moAEpLOL. 
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fierce attack by land and sea brought Nikias himself back 
to thoughts of the living world around him. 


The doom of the invading armament had been pro- 
nounced by its own chief. The overshadowing of the 
moon wrought deliverance for Syracuse. The city could 
now hardly be said to be in jeopardy. The news, brought 
in, it is said, by deserters!, that the Athenians had 
first made up their minds to go away, and then, under 
the influence of a religious scruple, had made up their 
minds to tarry, was news of joy and high hope in Syra- 
cuse. The purpose of sailing away stealthily was a dis- 
tinct practical confession on the part of the invaders 
that their strength and their hopes were gone, that all 
chance of their taking Syracuse had passed away*. The 
danger now was lest they should settle themselves in some 
other part of Sicily, and thence carry on a wearing war 
against Syracuse *®. The hopes of the Syracusans and 
their allies rose higher than ever. They had escaped the 
immediate dangers of the siege; the work now was to 
hinder the other dangers which might arise out of the 
failure of the besiegers. They were not to be allowed to go 
and be dangerous elsewhere; they must be smitten where 
they were, by land and by sea, on the waters and on the 
soil of Syracuse. They must be forced to a sea-fight as 
soon as may be; they must be overthrown on their own 
element, and not be allowed to sail away to the shelter of 
Naxos or Katané. Nikias was still keeping his month of 
sacrifice and divination ; so the Syracusans could afford 
some days of preparation before they led their ships to the 

1 Diod. xiii. 13; mapa tiwwy ad’topddrAay mvOdpevor. 

? Thue. vii. 51. 13 ws kal ait@v Kateyvwxdtay dn pnKére Kpecaoodivav 
eivar opay pyre Tats vavol pHTe TO ECO, od yap dy Toy ExmAovy emBov- 
Aevoa. 


° Tb.; xat Gua ob Bovddpevon adtods dAdoTEe ToL THs SueAlas KaeCo- 
Hévous Xaerwrépous civar mpooTroAepeiv. 
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attack 1. When all was ready, the first attack was made cnap. vu. 


; i i Attack 
by land on the Athenian wall, clearly on the outer side, by pciette 


the horsemen and others from the Olympieion”. Here we nian wall. 
September 


come to one of the very few moments in the whole story , 


of the invasion when the Athenian horsemen whose lack 
Nikias had found so useful an excuse for delay really 
appear among our actors. Parties of both horsemen and 
heavy-armed sallied from posterns in the wall, only to be 
put to flight and chased by the horse of Syracuse. In that 
swampy ground the solid path was narrow, and so was the 
entrance to the Athenian camp. Most of the foot escaped; Defeat of 
but of the knights of Athens, the high-born comrades of pedir 


nian horse- 
Alkibiadés, seventy, if they did not perish themselves, at ™©?: 


least left their horses to become, by an odd irony of fate, 
the spoil of the Syracusans °, 


The work of the next day was more serious. An attack Sea-fight in 


: : - _ the Great 
was again made on the walls; but the chief scene of action Hake 


was by sea*. The Syracusans had for a while, ever since September 
Q A A A o 
the coming of Démosthenés and Eurymedén, shrunk from 


any naval encounters. They dreaded the superior numbers 
of the invaders, strengthened as they were by the new- 
comers®. But now, under the influence of their rising hope, 
they shook off all fears. Seventy-six ships of Syracuse 


1 Thue, vii. 51. 23 Tas ovv vats éwAnpouy, kal aveTetp@vTo Hpépas Goa 
avtois édéxouv txaval eiva. 

2 Tb. ; éses5%) 5 Kapos Hv, TH ev mpoTEpaia mpds TA Teixn TOY “AOnvaiwy 
mpoaéBaddoyv. 

2 Ib.; ovons 5& orevqs THs éoddov of “AOnvatoe immous Te EBSopnKovTa 
amo\Avact Kai Taiv OTALIT@Y OV TOAAOUs. I suppose that this odd phrase, 
whatever exact form we give to the verb, takes in both the death of the 
riders and the capture of the horses. So Holm, ii. 56; ‘70 Athenische 
Reiter kamen bei einen Ausfalle um.” 

* Th. 52.1; 79 8 iorepaia ais Te vavoly éxmA€ovow, ovoas ef kal EBSopi}- 
xévTa Kal TO mel Gua mpds TA Teixn Exwpovy. So Plut. Nik. 24; 7@ pev 
ne(Q Ta Telxn Kal TO oTpaTdmedov avTaY ToLopKODYTEs, Tais bE vaval KUKAW 
Tov A.peva TrepthapBavoyTes. 

5 Tb. 55. 13 mpdrepov yap epoBodvro tds pera Tov AnpoaBévous vais 
émeAOovaas. 
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cuap. vin. and her allies were manned and sailed forth to battle. 


Order of 
battle on 
each side. 


Eighty-six Athenian ships came forth to meet them. Eury- 
med6n commanded the right wing to the south side of the 
harbour. Against him was posted the Syracusan Agath- 
archos. To the north the Athenian left wing was led by 
Euthydémos, to meet Sikanos on the Syracusan right. 
The centre was held on the Athenian side by Menandros, 
on the Syracusan by the Corinthian Pythén!'. Gylippos 
stayed on land; it was doubtless the calling of Démo- 
sthenes to guard against him. The Athenian fleet had the 
greater number of ships; their line therefore outstretched 
the Syracusans to the south, and Eurymedén sought to 
practise the favourite Athenian tactic of taking the enemy 
in flank. To this end he led his ships into the bay of 
Dask6n, where the land was held by the Syracusans, that 
is by the garrison of Polichna. Meanwhile the Athenian 
centre under Menandros had given way before the skilful 
seamanship of Pythén. Two Syracusan divisions were 
thus able to unite against Eurymedén. In the narrow 
space of the south-west corner of the Great Harbour there 


Defeat and was no room for Athenian manceuvres; Eurymed6n was 


death of 
Euryme- 
dén. 


General 
defeat of 
the Athe- 
nians. 


driven to the hostile shore, where he was slam, and seven 
of his ships were sunk. The waters of Syracuse had swept 
away another Athenian general not very far from the spot 
where Lamachos had fallen in the strife by land. When 
the news of the Syracusan success, the news of the death 
of one of the Athenian commanders, spread through the 
Syracusan fleet, its whole force pressed on the Athenian left 
under Euthydémos. They gave way and were driven to 
the shore. They failed to reach that part of it which was 
protected by their walls and palisade; they were chased to 
the muddy shore and the shallow waters between it and the 
promontory of Daskén ?. 


1 Thue. vii. 52. 2; Diod. xiii. 13. See Appendix XX. 
2 See Appendix XX. 
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It is dangerous to assume that the state of the coast cnar. vm. 

then was exactly what it is now. In this part, as elsewhere, a 
st. 
the sea has most likely encroached on the land. But the 
story seems to imply that there was then, as now, a certain 
space of more firm ground between the mud of the shore 
and the swamp of Lysimeleia, and it would further appear 
that a mole or causeway had been carried along it. Of The mole. 
this mole, so far as it lay outside the Athenian lines, the 
Syracusans had possession!. It was to this piece of hostile 
shore that the Athenian ships had been driven in the battle. 
Gylippos therefore, who had been watching the sea-fight Gylippe: 
. Tiven 

from the shore, led a detachment along the mole, in order },... by the 
to cnt down any of the Athenians who should try to land Etrescans. 
from the ships and further to protect the Syracusans in 
dragging the Athenian ships to shore®. But they were 
met by a watchful enemy. The Etruscan war-shout ® was 
heard beside the waters of Syracuse as a shout of victory 
over Syracusans and Lacedemonians. The barbarian allies 
of Athens had been planted as a guard on this side, and they 
did their duty well. They pressed forward and charged the 
foremost ranks of the party of Gylippos, who were ad- 
vancing in no good order; they put them to flight and 
drove them off the causeway into the marsh‘. Gylippos 
himself was somehow saved from an end which would have 
been less heroic than that of Lamachos or Eurymedén. The 

* Thue. vii. 53. 2. On this x7A# see Appendix XVIII. 

* Ib. 1; ép@v rds vats Ty TodAEpioy Vikwpévas Kal ew TeV OTAVPwWLATwY 
kal Tov éavTdv orpatomébov Katapepopévas, Bovddpevos uapbeipey Tors 
éxBaivovtas Kal Tas vais paov Tovs Supakocious apédAxe THs yhs pidlas ovons. 
That is the ground south-west of the outer Athenian wall. All that was 
€{w Tav oTavpwpdtwy Kal Tod AOnvaiwy atpatonédov was yf pidia to the 
Syracusans. 

3 See above, p. 228. 

* Thue. vii. 53. 2; «al avtovs of Tupanvol (obra yap éptAaccov Tots ’AGn- 
vaios TAaUTD), Opwvres aTaKTws mpoopepopévous, énexBonOijoaytes Kal mpooTe- 
govTEs Tots mMpwTos TpémovaL Kal eaBdAAovOW és Ti Aipyny THY AvoiwéAcav 


kadouperny. We are thankful for this bit of topography and local nomen- 
clature. See vol. i. p. 360. 
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cuap, vu. fizht had begun; other bodies of men on both sides pressed 


Battle by 
the ships. 


Failure of 
Sikanos to 
burn the 
Athenian 
ships. 


The tro- 
phies. 


to share in it. It became an Homeric battle by the ships, 
the Syracusans striving to seize them, the Athenians 
striving to save them from their hands. The invaders had 
the better. The Syracusans were driven back, though with 
no great slaughter, and the Athenians were able to save 
the more part of their ships and to bring them within the 
shelter of their own linest. Eighteen fell into the hands 
of the Syracusans, and their crews were put to death; 
but one more device that was tried against the rest of the 
Athenian fleet was baffled. Sikanos, whose division must 
have been the most closely engaged in the latter part of the 
struggle, sought to destroy the rescued ships by fire. He 
caused an old merchant-ship to be filled with branches and 
torches ; fire was set to it, and, the wind being favourable 
to his purpose, the blazing mass was left to drift towards 
the Athenian ships*. Sikanos hardly ran the same per- 
sonal risk as Constantine Kanarés in his more famous 
exploit, and the Syracusan was less successful against the 
Athenian than the Psariot was against the Turk. The 
Athenians found means both to keep the burning vessel 
off and to put out the flames*. They thus escaped this 
last danger; but the burning of the whole Athenian fleet 
would hardly have been a heavier blow than the doom that 
was in store for them. 


After the fighting of these two days each side set up its 
trophy. Hach side had a formal right to do so. The 
Syracusans set up theirs for the sea-fight and for the 
fighting under the walls of the day before. The Athenians 
set up theirs for the driving back of Gylippos on the second 

1 Thac. vil. 53. 33; of “A@nvato..... Tas vats Tas TOAAdS Siegwoady TE Kal 
éuynyayov kata TO oTpaTomedor. 

2 Ib. 3, 4. Dioddros (xiii. 13) supplies the name of Sikanos. See 


Appendix XX. 
* Thue, vil. 53. 43 avreunyavqoayto cBeotnpia KwAvpaTA. 
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day. But the setting up of an Athenian trophy was a cmap. vu. 
mere form; it was almost a mockery. It must have been 

set up with a heavy heart, as a piece of traditional and 
religious usage which the scrupulous conscience of Nikias 

could not neglect. The Athenians were utterly broken in Despond- 
spirit. They repented that they had ever come to Sicily’; aia 
their hopes had failed them; their special craft had failed “*benians. 
them ; they were beaten, as they had never looked to be nett of 
beaten, on their own element, on the sea which they held to tgs a 
be part of the Athenian dominion. In other wars they had 

been able to appeal to the political feelings of some party in 

the city against which they had been warring. But Alki- No hope of 


revolution 


biadés had indeed led them astray when he told them that in gyra- 


Sicily would be an easy conquest, because no man in Sicily “"** 


cared for the city which might be his own dwelling-place, 
but which had seldom been the dwelling-place of his 
fathers *. In Syracuse Athens had met her match. It 
was not merely that Syracuse was a great and a mighty 
city, rich in ships and horses. She was something greater ; 
democracy was pitted against democracy; men felt im Democracy 


aineat 
against 


Syracuse, no less than in Athens, the full strength of that gamocracy. 
binding and ennobling spirit which makes every man in 
a free city strive for the welfare of his city as for his own ®. 
No chance was there here, as Athens had found in Old 
Megara* and elsewhere, as she had found in Katané®, of 
a revolution within the city which might bring a party 


1 Thue. vii. 55.13 of "A@nvator év mavtl 57 abvpias Reavy, Kal 6 mapadoyos 
avTots peyas AV, TOAD Se peiCwy ETL THS oOTpareias 6 peTapedos. 

2 See above, p. 97. 

3 Thue. vil. 55. 2; méAeou yap TavTas povais 75n SporotpdTas émedOovTes, 
5npOKpatovpévats TE WaoTeEp Kai avTol, Kal vats Kal immous Kai peyEOn 
éxovcas. The form of words takes in the Sikeliot cities generally; but the 
reference must be mainly or wholly to Syracuse. Iam not called on to 
dispute about peyé6n ; but it does not badly express peyadoToAes Zupa- 
Kovoa. Cf. viii. 96. 5. 

* See Thuc. iv. 66. 

5 See above, p. 151. 
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cuap. vit. favourable to Athens to the chief place in Syracuse?. Sur- 


Feelings 
in Syra- 
cuse. 


Syracuse 
saved, but 
the inva- 
ders to be 
crushed. 


render to the invaders had once been thought of ina moment 
of despair, as a way of saving mere life, when all beyond 
mere life seemed to have become hopeless. Now that those 
dark days had passed away, there was no hope for Athens 
within the walls of the city which she no longer besieged. 
A few traitors or strangers might, from whatever motive, 
still parley with Nikias ; but from any acknowledged class 
or party among the Syracusan people Athens had nothing 
to look for but the vengeance which comes on an aggressor 
when his schemes of aggression have broken down. Gloomy 
indeed must have been the rite which commemorated the 
last shadow of Athenian success on the waters or on the 
shore of the Syracusan harbour. 

With other feelings from theirs did the victorious Syra- 
cusans and allies sail, as in triumph, round the haven which 
they again felt to be their own*. With other feelings did 
they dedicate their trophies to the gods who had fought 
for Syracuse. Their trophies were trophies of successes 
already won, and they were omens of successes still in store. 
The strength of the invader was broken; his pride was 
humbled ; but he was still dangerous to Syracuse and to 
all Hellas. The work still left to be done was to crush 
him utterly. The men of Syracuse fought no more for the 
safety of their city. That was already saved*; no one 
now feared lest Syracuse should become a tribute-paying 
ally of Athens; no one feared lest the deeds of Mélos and 
Skidné should be wrought again in the streets of Ortygia 
and Achradina. But the aggressor must not be allowed 
to go forth to carry on the war elsewhere ; nor must he— 
for vengeance had a voice as well as prudence—be allowed 


1 Thue. vii. 55.2; ob Suvdpevor émeveyxeiv ovT’ &x moALTElas Tt weTABOATs TO 
Siapopoy avrots. 

2 Th. 56.13 of 58 Supaxdoin Tov Te Aypweva evOds TapémAEov adeds. See 
Grote’s note, vii. 437. 

8 Ib. 2; ob ydp mepi Tod adrol cwOjvar povov Ere EmipéeAEcav ETOLOvYTO. 
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to escape the due reward of his deeds. Athens and the caap. vm. 
accomplices of Athens? must be smitten by land and sea’, 

on the land and the sea of Syracuse. They must be so 

smitten that they could no longer do damage to Syracuse 

or to any other city of Hellas. 

For we must ever remember that, in the eyes of the men General 
of Syracuse, in the eyes of the mass of Greeks throughout ieee 2 
the world, it was the common cause of Hellas that was at tore 
stake. The tyrant city * which took tribute from a thousand 
commonwealths once as free as herself*, the city whose 
restless aggressions kept every Greek commonwealth in fear 
lest its own day might be coming next, must be for ever 
shorn of her power of mischief. The enemy was delivered Great posi- 
into their hands, mto the hands of Syracuse and her nea 
allies, with Syracuse standing forth in front of the whole 
company. To help in such a work, to be the leader in such 
a work, would indeed be glory for her among the whole 
Hellenic folk. Her place in the world, her strength and 
her fame, would be high indeed, when she, the colonial city 
planted on a barbarian shore °, stood forth as the peer of the 
greatest cities of the motherland to do the work for which 


Hellas now looked to her. It was Syracuse, that day the 


1 Thue. vii. 56. 3; xal Av afios 6 dyav Kata TE TadTa Kal ST. ovxX! ’AOn- 
vaiwy povoy TmepieylyvovTo, GAAd Kal Tov GAAwY TOAA@Y Evppaywy. Here 
is surely a certain outpouring of Syracusan feeling against Chalkidian 
Sikeliots, of Corinthian feeling against Korkyra, of Lacedemonian feeling 
against Argos. 

2 Th. 2; «i Suvawro xpatjoa “A@nvaiwy re kal Tov fvppaxywy Kal Kata 
yhv Kal Kata Oadacaayr, kadov adiaw és Tos “"EAAnvas TO aywviocpa pavetoba, 

3 See above, p. 191. 

* Arist. Wasps, 707 ; 

cisiv ye mOAES XiALaL, al viv TOY Popov Hpiy amayovow. 

5 This feeling is not set forth by Thucydides in so many words; but 
something like it shows itself in the passionate yearning of Syracuse to be 
made something more of and be more talked of than she has been hitherto. 
Such words as am6 te Tv rapdvTwy ToAY opay KabuTéprepa TA TpaypaTa 
eivat (vii. 56. 2) have a force when applied to Syracuse which they would 
not have in the case of one of the cities of Old Greece. 
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cuar. vur. equal yoke-fellow of Corinth and of Sparta}, going forth 


Effect of 

the work 
of Thucy- 
dides. 


The cata- 
logue in 
Thucy- 
dides ; 


suggested 
by Homer 
and Hero- 
dotus. 


at the head of a crowd of allies, but with Syracuse herself 
the centre and object of the strife ?, that was called on to 
strike the blow that should free so many Greeks from 
bondage and so many more from fear of bondage®. That 
blow would make the name of Syracuse famous throughout 
the world; it would hand on the proud remembrance of 
her work as a memorial to perpetual generations*. So it 
has been of a truth; but that the memory of those days 
and hours is still a living thing is mainly due to its record 
at the hand of a banished citizen of the hostile city. He 
it is who has set down the deeds and thoughts of the men 
who played their parts in that great struggle as the deeds 
and thoughts of no other men have been set down before 
or after. 

Well indeed might the historian of that great struggle, 
the man who trod the ground and spoke with the actors 
while its memory yet was fresh, feel half bowed down, half 
lifted up, by the greatness of the tale that he had to tell. 
His thoughts went back to the most famous struggles of 
bygone days, to the war which Greece waged on the soil 
of Asia, to the war which Asia waged on the soil of Greece. 
Homer had given men the Domesday of the empire of 
Agamemnon ; Herodotus had given them the roll-call of the 
six-and-forty nations which the Persian led to overthrow 
at Salamis and at Plataia. Thucydides, recording the 
greatest strife ever waged by Greek against Greek, felt 
the call to count up, as they had done, the cities and 

1 Thue. vii. 56. 33 Hyeuoves yevouevor peta KopwGiwy rai Aareda:poviov. 

2 Tb.; tiv oderépay méAW éurapacxovTes TpoKiWOuvetoa . . . . €Ovn yap 
mAEtoTa 57 emi play woALW TavTHY Evy7mAOE. 

5 Tb. 2; Tovs Te yap GAAous “EAAnvas evOds Tods pev éAEvOEpodabar, Tovs 5e 
poBov anodvecOa. He adds words which were true in the long run, but 
only in the long run; od yap €r Suvat7y écecOa Tiv bTddoLTOV ’AOnvaiwy 
dvvayuy Tov VoTepoy enevexXOnodbpmevoyv TOAEMOV eveyKeElV. 

* Ib.; wal adrot Sdgavtes av7@y atrioe eivar bd Te THY GAAaY avOpwTwY 
ka) bn0 TOV Enerta TOAD GOavpacbjnaeaa. 
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races which, at this last moment, fought for Syracuse and cuapr. vin. 
which fought against her. He felt the call to paint the 
strange relations among the contending commonwealths, 
how many and various were the causes and motives which 
had brought them to those shores and to those waters. 
He had to point the contrast between those who came to 
share in the expected possession of the land, and those who 
came to share in the worthier toil of its defence’. The 
catalogue is there, a living witness of the greatness of the 
struggle, a no less living witness of the keen insight of 
the man whom favouring gods called on to record it. 
In the invading host only a small part came in any Variety of 


: ete < : motives 
quarrel of their own or at the bidding of any tie of kindred. pe fie 


Chance, interest, sheer compulsion, brought not a few’. eas 
ens 


Athens led thither the forces of her own Attic land; she led and herim- 


mediate 
> colonists. 


the men whom she had planted at Lémnos and Imbros, at 
Aigina and Histiaia*, With them came the whole multi- 
tude of allies, subject and free, and the mercenaries who 


too her own immediate colonists of her own speech and law 


served for mere hire*, From Euboia and the islands of rae eis 
. . = ary allies. 
the Aigean, from the coast of Asia, came tributary allies, ee 


serving at the bidding of their mistress, but still, it might 
be, gratifying some vague sentiment of race in the thought 
that they were Ionians fighting against Dorians®, But 


' Thuc. vii. 57. 13 Tots pev gvyxtnodpevor Thy xwpay edOdyTEs, ToIs 
6é évydiaowoorTes. 

2 Tbh.; od xara Sinny Te padrdrov ovde Kata évyyéveay pet dAAHAwY 
oTavTeEs, GAN ws ExdoTas THs fvvtvxXias 7 KaTa TO Euppepov 7 avaykn Ecxev. 

3 Ib. 25 7H airy fava Kal vopipors ere xpwpevor Anprvio Kal ~IuBpioe Kat 
Alyw7ta of Tote Alywav eixov, nal éte “Eotiaqs of év EvBoig “Eoriaav 
oixovvTes, amotkor ovtes. There is something a little startling in the way in 
which these «Anpovdxo: of Athens have grown into dmoxo, and taken the 
names of those whom they had supplanted. Of these Lemnians and Im- 
brians we have heard in B.c. 425. Thue. iv. 28. 4. 

* Tb. 33 of pév bapxoot, of 8 dd Evppaxias abtovopor, ict 5 rat ot prado- 
popo. Evvectparevoy. 

> Ib. 4; tajxon & Ovtes nal avarykn Gyws, “Iwvés ye ént Awpiéas, 7,KoAov- 
@ovv. See Arnold’s note. 
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Athens further brought Aiolians from Lesbos and elsewhere 
to fight against the Aiolians of Boiotia, colonists against 
their founders?, Nay, she brought the Boiotian of Plataia 
to fight against the Boiotian of Thebes, to meet him on 
that distant soil with all the hearty good will of a border 
enemy *. From Rhodes she brought Dorians to fight, not 
only against Dorian Syracuse, but against their own Dorian 
colonists of Gela®. From Kythéra she brought Dorians, 
colonists of Lacedemon, to fight against their mighty 
parent on Sicilian ground*. From Kephallénia and Zakyn- 
thos came islanders, wholly independent of Athenian rule, 
but, as islanders, not insensible to the vague but powerful 
influence which belonged to the mistress of the seas®. But 
one island of the West needed no inducements of such a 
kind. The abiding hatred of the child towards the parent 
was enough to bring the warriors of Korkyra, Dorian and 
Corinthian as they were, to fight against the Corinthian 
mother and the Syracusan sister ®. Messenians with no 
home but Naupaktos or Pylos came willingly to deal a blow 
at Sparta in any land’. <A few exiles from the elder 


1 Thue. vii. 57. 5; AloA7js AioAcvort Tots Kticact Bowrois Tois peta Supa- 
Koclav Kat avayKny éuaxovTo. 

2 Tb.; xaravrixpd BowTol Bowrots povor eikdTws Kat’ ExOos. 

3 Ib. 53 ‘Pddv0r 5é, “Apyetou Ovtes, Suparociors pev Awpredor, Tedwors 5é nai 
anoixos EavT@y ovo, peTA Supakociwy orparevopevars yvaryKaovTo moAEpEiV. 

* Ib. 6; Aaxedaipovioy amoxor KvOnpio emt Aakedapoviovs Tovs apa 
TuAinmm peta AOnvaiwy dtAa épepov. The troops of Gylippos, Neodapwoers 
and Helots, were Aaxeda:udmo: in a wide sense, as the Kytherians had 
been before they became Athenian subjects. 

* The practical effect of a formally equal alliance between a stronger and 
a weaker power is well set forth in the words (c. 57. 7); KepadAjves ral 
ZakvvO.o1, avTdvopor pey kata 5é TO vynoiwTiKdy paAdov KaTeELpyopevol, OTe 
Oaraaons éxparovy of ’AOnvator fvveitovTo. 

6 Tb.; Kepxupaior od povov Awpieis GAAA Kat Kopiv@.or capas ent 
Kopwiovs te kat Svpakociovs, THY pev Amoikor ovTes, TOY Be Evyyevets, 
dvaykn pev é TOU evTpeTods, BovaAnoe Se KaTa ExOos THY KopwGiav ody Racor 
eitovto, Yet Korkyra, as we have already seen and shall see again (see 
vol, ii. p. 119), could sometimes join with Corinth on behalf of Syracuse. 

7 Tb. 8; of Meconuo viv nadovpevor év Navidktw ral éx TlvAov, Tore br’ 


— 
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Megara were led against their colonists of Selinous!; no 
notice is taken of the fact that they were also led against 
the city which had brought down the younger Megara 
from the state of a free city to that of an outpost of her 
conqueror. Others there were who came more thoroughly 
of their own free will®. Dorians of Argos jomed them- 
selves, not without some thought of personal profit, against 
the Dorians of Sparta whom they so deeply hated*. Ar- 
kadian mercenaries, ever ready to serve for hire in any 
cause, were this time led to fight against other Arkadians 
whom Corinth had won to her service by the same means 
of persuasion, and who thereby became for the time the 
enemies of their countrymen*. Hired Cretans came to 
fight against Gela in whose plantation Crete had a share. 
From Akarnania too some came for hire, but more out of 
good will to Athens and warmer good will to Démosthenés. 
And strange comrades they found in Aitolians, once enemies 
of their chosen leader, but whom the gold of his city had 
tempted to its service®. From the western side of the Ionian 


"AOnvaiwy éxopévns. One would have gladly had Thucydides’ comment if 
the Meco7jmo of Sicily had been there. 

1 Thue. vii. 57. 8; Meyapéwy puyddes od moAAot Meyapevor SedwovvTiots 
ovo. Kata évpdpopav éuaxovro. Since Geldn’s day the intermediate halting- 
place between Old Megara and Selinous had passed away. 

2 Tb. 9; T@v GAAwY Exovc.os padAoY H oTpaTeia EyiyveTo H5n. ‘Exovatos 
here is opposed, not only to actual compulsion, but to force of circum- 
stances. Korkyra was in no sort subject to Athens; but its position and 
relations made it expedient for it to go along with Athens. Argos and 
Mantineia had a perfectly free choice in the matter. 

5 Tb.; "Apyeior ob 7s fuppaxias Evexa pGddov 7 THs Aaxeda:povioy Te 
€xOpas kal THs TapauTixa é€xaoTor idias wpedias. 

* Tb.; Mavriwijs kat GdAAo *Apradwy pucPopdpor, ent tors det modepious 
chicw amodekvupevous ciwOdres i€var nal TOTE Tods peTa KopwOiav édAOdvTas 
’Apxadas ovdey Hacoy a Képdos Hyovpevor TOAEpiovs. 

5 Ib.; Kpjres 5€ cal Aitwdot puc0@ Kat ovto mecbevtes’ EvveBn Be Tots 
Kpnoi, tiv Tédav ‘Podios fvyxricavras pi giv Tois aroixos, GAN’ Eni Tods 
amoikous dkovTas pera pucGod édAGcivy [on these words see Arnold’s note]. 
wai “Akapvavwv tives Gua pev Képder, TO 5é mA€ov Anpoabevous diria Kal 
'AOnvaiwy ebvoia EVppaxo bvTes émexovpynaar. 
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sea came Thourians and Metapontines, urged by party strifes 
in their own cities!. The old allies at Rhégion were not 
there. Ionian Sicily was represented by the men of Naxos 
and Katané, barbarian Sicily by the more part of the Sikels, 
and by the Elymians of Segesta whose local quarrel had 
grown into the world’s debate*. Of barbarians beyond the 
island, the Iapygians came for pay; with the Etruscans old 
enmity to Syracuse was a motive strong enough to bring 
them and to nerve them for good service *. 

Before Syracuse, as before Troy, the list of the invaders 
fills a longer space than the list of the defenders. But 
before Syracuse at least the list of the defenders is more 
compact, more united, brought together from fewer quar- 
ters, and under the influence of motives less strangely 
opposed. And it was more purely Greek. Among all the 
defenders of Syracuse the mass was Sikeliot; among the 
Sikeliots the mass was Syracusan. Sicily supplied heavy- 
armed and ships and horses and all else in abundance‘. 
Syracuse, greatest of Sikeliot cities, most immediately 
threatened by the enemy, supplied the greatest share of all. 
Of Sikeliot allies, Dorian and independent ®, her neighbours 
of Kamarina were there, with the men of more distant 
Gela and yet more distant Selinous. The neutrality of 
Akragas left a gap on the southern coast ®; Messana does 
not appear as helping either side, nor is any notice taken, 


1 See above, p. 305. 

2 Thue, vii. 57. 11; BapBapwy 5& "Eyeoraio, oimep émnyayovTo. 

° Ib.; Tuponvav ré tives brd Siapopav Supaxociwv kal “lamv-yes pucOopédpor. 
See above, pp. 228, 304, and Appendix XVII. One would have thought 
that the contingent of the friendly Artas might have come as ’A@nvaiwy 
evvoia Uppaxot. 

* Th. 58.45 of SuceAc@rai avrol mAHO0s TA€oY KaTA TavTAa TAapéaxovTO, ATE 
peyadas médes oikodvTes, x.7.A. Yet the greatest after Syracuse was 
lacking. 

> Th. 3; Awpreis re Kal ad’révopor TavTes. 

® Tb. 1; Kapapivatoe pév Gpopor dvtes Kal TedAqor oikodvtes pet’ avtois, 
émeita, Axpayavtivwy jaovxaévTwy, év TO éevrexewa iSpupévor Sedrrvovytior. 
These filled up 70 mpds AcBUny pépos TeTpappévor. 
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as in the case of Akragas, of her absence. From the north cnap. vin. 
coast came the contingent of isolated Himera, not wholly Himera. 
Dorian, like her fellows!. Of barbarians there were but 

a few of native birth, such of the Sikels as were not leagued Sikels. 
with Athens *. From Italy we hear of no helpers coming 

to Syracuse; the good will of Krotén and Taras seemingly No_ 

did not go beyond good will. From Old Greece, Corinth ma 
alone, the faithful mother, had sent both ships and land Corinth 
force®. Leukadians and Ambrakiots were drawn thither ete 
by the tie of blood*. The wealth of Corinth had hired 
Arkadians, and her dominion enabled her to compel Sikyo- 

nians°. Outside the immediate range of Corinthian in- Boiotia. 
fluence came the free contingent of Boidtia, the Thespians Sparta. 
who had won the wreath of honour in the moonlight on 
Epipolai, the Thebans whom a strange fate had sent to 

fight in Libya imstead. Sparta, head of all, had sent 

Helots and Neodamédeis. Of her full citizens she had 

there but one; but he was Gylippos °. 


Such was the tale on either side, the tale in all its 
fulness; the last struggle was at hand, and all who were 
to have their place in it were there’. But before blows 


1 Thue. vii. 58. 2; ‘Imepato. dad Tov mpds Tov TuponiKoy mévTov popiou, 
év @ Kal povor “EAAnves oikovow: otto dé é€ adTod pov: €BonOnoav. This 
is not quite clear. Only Greeks seem to be thought of just now; otherwise 
one might ask where were the northern Sikels spoken of in vii. I. 4? 

2 Th. 3; BapBapwy 5é Sikedol povor, boo py apéoctacay mpos Tovs ’AOnvaious. 
This would seem to shut out the independent Sikels. 

3 Tb.; Kopiv@.o kat vavol Kal me(@ povor mapayevopevot. 

* Ib.; Aevaddior kal “Apmpaxi@ta xara 76 évyyevés. 

5 Ib.; €€ “Apkadias pucOopdpa ... Kal Suxvwvioc dvaykactoi. See above, 
p. 280. 

® Tb.; Aaxedarpovio pev nyepova STmapriatny wapexopevor, Neoda- 
pwbeas 5€ To’s GAAous kai EiAwras. He adds, dvvara 5é 7d Neodapambes 
éAevOepoy 75n «iva. Had Ekkritos (see above, p. 279) gone back, or 
what ? 

7 Tb. 59.1; Tore Hin maoa apporépots Tapjoav, Kal odKEeTt ovdEeV ovdde- 
Tépois enmdOev. One might reproduce these negatives in Old-English, but 
hardly in high-polite. 
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chap. vi. Were again dealt on either side, each army had a work 
to do. Those works are strangely, for the Athenian 
The Athe- side sadly, contrasted in their kind. The one object of 
LSet those whom we can hardly any longer call besiegers or 
invaders was now to escape from the soil and the waters 
the Syracu- where everything had turned against them. The one object 
ae eS of the citizens and allies of rescued Syracuse, the proud 
Ae. ambition which they looked to, was to hinder their escape, 
to cut off every outlet by sea and land, to win the glory 
of overthrowing, of slaying or leading captive, the whole 
The mouth Athenian host, mighty as it was!. Their first thought 
eee after the victory by sea was to block up the mouth of the 
ered Great Harbour, so that no foe could escape by that most 
September obvious road. In the space of three days the work was 
oS done*. Vessels of all kinds, triremes, merchant-ships, boats, 
were anchored across the mouth of the harbour, from 
Ortygia to Plémmyrion, with their broadsides facing the 
harbour and the outer sea. They were joined by bridges 
and bound together with chains, so as to form a strong 
wall, seemingly with only one narrow opening, itself of 
course guarded by chains and bridges*. Every other need- 
ful preparation for a possible sea-fight was made; nothing 
was left unheeded. 
The work done meanwhile by those who so lately were the 
Athenian besiegers of Syracuse was of a sadder kind. The Athenian 
Nees oS generals met in council—Eurymed6én was no more among 
them—and called the taxiarchs to share in their deliberations. 
They were hemmed in by the shutting of the mouth of the 
harbour ; provisions were failing, and, as they had stopped 
the supply from Katané, the only hope of getting more was 
TP eavitey5 0s By 59.12. | 
* The purpose is recorded by Thucydides, vii. 56.1; its execution in 
59. 2,2. It would be caddy dyauopa odicw emt TH yeyernuervn vikn THs 
vavpaxlas €delv TE TO OTpaTOmEdov Gnay TOY ’AOnvaiwy, ToTodTOY Oy, Kal pndée 
Kad’ Erepa avtods, pyre bia Gadagons pnTE TS TELS Huapvyey. 
3 See Appendix XX. 
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by a battle and a victory by seat. © It was resolved therefore cuar. vim. 
to make one more attempt with the ships. All further area 
operations against Syracuse were to be given up ; the siege, be made 
the whole invasion, had failed. As the most speaking out- a ee 
ward sign of such failure, the Athenians were to leave the on the hill 
posts which they still held on the high ground. They were te BEE 
to keep their hold on no greater extent of the soil of Syracuse 
than just so much of the shore between their two walls as was 
needful for the defence of the stuff and of the sick. This 
they fenced off, leaving the posts on the hill and the hill- 
side to the Syracusans?. All, save so many as were needed 
to guard this narrow space, were to go on board the ships. 
All were to take their part, in some character er other, in 
the great and decisive sea-fight by which they hoped to 
break down the barrier at the mouth of the harbour and 
again to clear a path to the open sea®. If they succeeded Retreat the 
in this attempt, they were to leave Syracuse and sail to ee 
Katané ; if they failed in their last effort on the waters, 
they were to burn their remaining ships, and march by 
land to some friendly point of Sicily, Greek or barbarian *. 
These points were settled at once; the further question of 
sailing home or of making Katané or any other place in 
Sicily the centre of future warfare needed not to be dis- 
cussed as yet. 

The resolutions of the generals and officers were at once 
carried out. The upper part of the Athenian fortifications, The upper 
the round fort high on the hill, the post on Portel/a del poste tke 
Fusco, all save the ground close to the shore, was now 

1 Thue. vii. 60. 2; ode 70 AouTdy EpedAov Efe Ei pI VavEpaTHoovoW. 

? See Appendix XVIII. 

8 Thue. vii. 60. 3; dvayxdcavtes éoBaivey baTis Kal drwcovy eddKeL 
HAucias petéxov émitHderos civ. This goes further than Dioddros, xiii. 14; 
Tovs én rais Wyepoviais TeTaypévous Kal Tovs apiatous éf bAov TOU oTpaTeEv- 
patos éuBiBacavres: but both mark the presence of combatants of all 
kinds. 

* Ib. 2; éumphoavtes ras vads, neh Evvtatapevor dmoxwpeiv, H dv TaXroTa 
pédAwot Tivos xwpiov 7 BapBapikod 7 “EAAnYiKOD pidiou avTiAT Yea. 
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forsaken. The whole Athenian army came down close to 
the shore, to embark on board the ships or to guard the 
small piece of shore which still belonged to them. This 
speaking confession that the siege of Syracuse was over 
gave an opportunity for an impressive religious function 
on the Syracusan side. The Athenian lines on the hill 
had cut off the temple of Héraklés1? from the city, and the 
worship of the god had been interrupted. No enemy was 
now near the sacred precinct. And when the day for the 
great sea-fight came, it was a day sacred to Héraklés. 
While the rest of the defenders of Syracuse were going 
on board the ships, priests and generals went up to the 
Hérakleion, and went through the prescribed rites of the 
morning in all due order*. The victims gave their pro- 
phetic signs, signs of gladness and hope for those who 
had to defend themselves against aggressors. For the 
work of Héraklés, in his earthly days the terror of evil 
doers, was ever to lead such to victory *. Even at this 
last moment, when all that the remnant of Athens sought 
was its own safety, Athens was still the aggressor and 
Syracuse the defender. The object of the Athenian fleet 
was necessarily to assault the work across the mouth 
of the harbour; the object of the Syracusan fleet was 
necessarily to defend it. 

The Athenian force was now gathered by the shore; 
a hundred and fifteen ships* stood ready to receive their 
crews and the rest of their human freight. In the con- 
ditions of the fight that was coming, a fight on waters sur- 
rounded by a hostile shore, there would be no opportunity 


1 See Appendix XVIII. 

2 See Appendix XVIII. That the day was a feast of Héraklés appears 
also from Thue. vii. 73. 2. 

8 Plut. Nik. 24, 25; of uavtes Tois Supakovoios annyyedav éx TaY tepdy 
AaumpoTnTa Kal vieny, pr KaTapxXopevors paxns GAN dpvvopévois, kal yap TOY 
“Hpakdéa mavTwy Kparety auvydpevoy Kal mpoemixerpovpevor. 


* On the numbers see Appendix XX. 
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for the accustomed skilful tactics of Athens. The one cuap. vm. 
object was to force their way through a barrier; the means 

was to make the sea-fight as much as might be like a fight 

by land?. To that end a crowd of darters and bowmen were 

to go on board. In a fight in the open sea, they would have 

been a mere weighing down of the vessels, but they would 

be a precious help in the land-fight which was to come off 

on the water”. The Syracusan device of the strengthened The iron 
prows had been met by a device of grappling irons, iron pends. 
hands, which were to hold an attacking ship fast and to 
enable the soldiers on board to do their work *. Yet for 
all this the heart of the whole army was downcast. Nikias Speech of 
brought them together as in military assembly *, and spoke ser 
to them words as cheering as he could find at such a 
moment. 

The speech which is now put into the mouth of Nikias 
is partly taken up with a notice of the special precautions 
for the coming battle which have just been spoken of. But 
it contains much that is noteworthy on other grounds. 
That his soldiers, Athenian and allied, had seen too much 
of the ups and downs of warfare to be disheartened by past 
ill-success, was an obvious and becoming thing for the 
general to say. It comes more nearly home to the immediate His special 
state of things when he tells them that they, so far away ee 
from their homes, were as truly fighting for their safety 4°" 


and their country as the enemy who was fighting under his 


1 Thue. vii. 62. 3; és TodTo yap 57 jvayKaopeba, Gore TECopaxely and TEV 
veg. 

2 Tb. 2; dxAos, @ vavpaxiay pév Torovpevor ev TeAdyEL OvK Gy ExpwpEba, 
dia TO BAdrrew dy TO THs émothyns TH BapiTnTe TY vewy, év be TH evOabe 
hvaykacpevyn and Tay veav weCopaxia mpdopopa EoTra. 

8 Tb. 33 xecpav odnpav émBodal, ai axnoover Thy maAw avaKpovow Tis 
mpoorecovons vews, iv Ta ém TovTas of émBata tnovpywow. The dolphins 
(see above, p. 297) seem to have been meant to sink the ships; the hands, 
like the ravens of Gaius Duilius (Polyb. i. 22, 23), were to seize the ship 
and allow its deck to be turned into a battle-field. 

* Tb. 60. 5; fvyxadéoas dnavtas. 
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cHap. vit. own walls. On that day’s struggle it depended whether 


The land- 
fight by 
sea. 


Appeal to 
the allies. 


The last 
hope of 
Athens. 


any man should see his native city again. He enlarges 
on the peculiar conditions of the fight; he exhorts both 
the sailors and the heavy-armed who were to use both their 
own ships and those of the enemy as a battle-field’, each 
to do their duty in their own way. He makes a special 
appeal to the allies of Athens, whose connexion with the 
ruling city had given them a higher position throughout 
Greece. They were treated everywhere as Athenian citizens, 
while at home they were defended from attack by the 
Athenian power”. The Athenians themselves he calls on 
to remember that they were the last hope of Athens. 
There were no more ships in the docks like those on which 
they were to embark ; there was no supply of heavy-armed 
to take the places of those to whom he spoke. Let them 
fail in this battle, and the victorious fleet of Syracuse will 
sail against Athens*. You here, he says, will be at the 
mercy of the Syracusans, and you yourselves know with 
what purpose you came against them‘. Your countrymen 
at home will be at the mercy of the Lacedemonians. You 
that are now going on board are the whole force of Athens 
by land and sea. Nay rather, Athens is here present; you 

1 Thue. vii. 63. 1; €vpmecovons vy vews pr mpoTepov agiovy anodvecbar 
7) Tovs GTO TOU TOAEPiOU KATAOTPwWpATOS OMAiTAS amapagnTe. 

2 Th. 3; Oavpacecde Kara tiv “EAAdSa kal THs apxfs THs HmeTepas ov‘ 
€Xacoov KaTa TO wpedeioOa, és TE TO PoBeEpoy Tots bmnKdas Kal TO pr) aOdi- 
KetaOa TOAD metov pereixeTe. He adds ote Kowwvol pdvor édevOepws Fpiv 
Ths apxis ovres, Sikaiws avi vov pi Katampodidote. See Arnold’s note, 
and Grote, vil. 442. I cannot think, with Arnold, that there is any 
special reference to péroixor, though they doubtless, as Grote says, come 
in among others. One would fancy a special reference to the Ionian allies, 
who—7ijs Te puis TH émioTHyn Kal THY TpdTeY TH pupnoec—would be taken 
for Athenians in a way that Korkyraians and Methymnaians could not. 
And the last words would refer to them as protected by Athens from the 
Persians. In these ways they were, though subjects of Athens, sharers in 
the dominion of Athens, Only in an address to impo, what is the special 
force of és TO poBepoy Tots tankdors ? 

° Th. 64. 1; Tovs evOade modepious evOds én’ éxeiva TAEVoOUpEVoOUS, 

* Ib.; ofs abrol tore ofa yvmpn énndOere—a pithy way of putting it. 
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are the city; you are her great name!; whatever any man cap. vin. 
can do on her behalf beyond another, let him do it now ; 
no other such time will ever come again ”. 

The hour of distress and danger calted forth all the Energy of 
stronger qualities of the sick and weary general. Nikias on ae 
the shore or on the waters, on the eve of the last battle, was 
another man from Nikias in the camp on the hill, keeping 
no guard against the coming of the freebooter Gylippos. 
His stirring speech to the whole army was not all. The 
crews and fighting-men on both sides were now on board ; 
the Athenian ships were on the very point of putting to sea, 
when the awfulness of the moment pressed yet more deeply 
on his soul. The danger that was now all but present, with 
all that hung upon it, came fully home to him *. He thought, 
as men do think at such moments, that he had not done 
enough, that he had not said enough*. He would make His last 
yet one more appeal. He went on board a boat; he sailed ried 
round the fleet, and spoke yet a word to each trierarch in @7¢b* 
turn®. Each of these officers would be well known to him 
in the camp and in the city. In the camp each would be 
a personal friend ; in the city some may have been political 
enemies. He called on each by the formal style of an 
Athenian citizen, by his own name, by his father’s name, 
and the name of his tribe®. The men of personal fame 
he called on to remember their own honour. The men of 


1 Thue, vii. 64. 2; 671 of év Tais vavoly bya viv éodpevor, Kai meCol Tots 
*AOnvaios eict Kal vies Kal 4} IndAouTOs TéALs Kal Td peya bvopa THY ’AOnvaY. 
This cannot be translated; but the meaning seems to be much what I 
have put in the text. 

2 Ib. ; ov# ay év GhAw paGdAov Kap amoderEdpevos. 

° Th. 69. 2; 10 trav mapdvTwy éxmemAnypEevos Kal Spy oios 6 Kivbuvos Kat 
ds eyyds 75n HV. 

* Ib.; vopioas, brep macxovow ev Tois peyados ayHor, mavTa TE Epyw Ett 
opiow évbea civa nai Adyw adiTois ovTw ixava cipjoba. 

° See Appendix XX. 

® Thuc. vii. 69. 2; marpddev te érovopdtav Kai airovs dvopacrt kai 
puany. 
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illustrious birth he called on to remember the glory of their 
fathers’. On all he called to remember their common 
country, freest of all cities, the city which meddled less 
than any other with the personal freedom of all its citizens ?. 


Freedom of It is noteworthy indeed, noteworthy now as well as then, 


personal 
action in 
Athens. 


Devices of 
Gylippos. 


that this special feature of the great democracy * should be 
the one picked out at such an hour as this as the thing 
which had gone further than anything to endear Athens 
to her children. At such a time, the historian tells us, 
men do not shrink from any common-place of language ; 
they are not afraid of repeating a thrice-told tale. At such 
moments as these men are open to the familiar appeal to 
wives and children and the gods of their fathers*. Nikias 
made the appeal as his last resource. Feeling that he had 
said all that he could say, but yearning to say more®, he 
left the other three generals to lead out the fleet, while he 
himself sailed back to his post. Then he marshalled the 
land-foree on the shore in such sort that they might do 
most by way of encouragement to those who were to do 
battle on the waters °. 

Meanwhile all was high hope among the citizens and 
allies of Syracuse. Gylippos had heard of the device of 
the iron hands. He or his Corinthian advisers met it by 

1 Thue, vii. 69. 2; @ Umqpxe AaumpdTyTos Te pH Tmpodiddvar Twa Kal Tas 
TATpiKas GpeTas, @Y emipaveis Hoayv of mpoyova, py apaviCew. All this is 
perhaps the more emphatic, from being thrown into the condensed shape of 
oratio obliqua. 

2 Ib.; marpidos Te THs éXevOepwrarns UnopipyncKwy Kal THs ey AUTH aveTt- 
TaKTOUV Tac és THY SiarTay éfovotas. 

Ss rity AYA 

* Th. vii. 69. 2; dAAa Te A€ywv boa ev TH ToLoOVTW Hdn TOD KaLpod OVTES 
avOpwrot, ov mpos TO Soxety Tiwi apxaoroyely pvdagapevor, eimoiev av, Kal 
imép anavTwy TapatAnow és Te yuvaikas Kal Taldas Kal Oeovs TaTpyous mpo- 
pepopeva, GAN éml 7H Tapovon ExmANEE wpédArpa vopiCovTes emPBowvTa. 
However we construe, here is one of the deepest facts of human nature. 

° Tb. 33 ovx ikavd paddAov 7) dvayKata vopicas mapnyjcba. 

® Ib.; admoxwpyoas Hye TOV mECov mpds THY Oddaccay, Kal mapeTagtev ws ent 
mAetaTov éduvaro, Onws STL peyioTn Tots ev Tals vavoly wpedreia és TO Oapoelv 
yiyvo.ro. 
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a counter-device of covering the prows and the upper part cuar. vm. 
of the ships with leather, that the hand, when it fell, might 
shp and take no firm hold!. Presently they saw that the 
Athenians were embarking for the sea-fight. When all 
was ready, when the sacrifice was done to Héraklés, the 
army gathered round Gylippos and the generals of Syra- 
cuse, and listened to their speech or speeches. The recorded Speech of 
speech is surely that of a Syracusan speaker; it breathes a bag 


cusan 
the full spirit of Syracusan yearning for vengeance. He gener@l. 


: : : : Successes 
appeals to past victories as the earnest of victories to come. already 
A power had arisen which had won a greater dominion ¥°™ 
than had ever before been seen in Greece; that power had 
come to enslave Sicily, meaning next to enslave Pelopon- 
nésos and every other Greek land?. They to whom he 
spoke had been the first to withstand and to overcome the 
aggressor on his own element; they had already smitten 
him by sea; they were about to smite him yet again. 

His new devices were but imitations of theirs, and they Prospects 
had been met by devices yet newer. Small profit would pata 
come of heavy-armed soldiers set to wage a land-battle 

from the decks of ships. Small profit would come of the Disadvan- 
darters of Akarnania pressed on board, whom the least Maen 
motion of the vessels would hinder from taking due aim ; 
with their javelins. Their presence on the other hand will 

no less hinder the ships that they are on from their proper 

action *, Cast down as the enemy is with his past ill luck, 

he will gain nothing from his greater numbers; in so 

narrow a field of battle his very numbers will tell against 

him. Let them then go on to certain victory; let them Open ap- 


arise and glut their ire; let them enjoy all the delights of Lae 


1 Thue. vii. 65. 3. 

* Ib. 66.2. This may or may not take in the whole of the alleged 
schemes of Alkibiadés. 

* Tb. 67. 2; of ob8 Sms KabeCopévous xpi) TO BéAos aeivar edphaovar, 
THs ov apadovai Te Tas vais Kal év opiow adbtois TavTEs, obK év TO adTav 
Tpomw KwWovpevol, TapagovTa ; 
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cHAP. vi. Vengeance in a quarrel where vengeance is most righteous !. 

The men against whom they have to fight are the most 

hateful of enemies; they are men who came to bring every 

form of grief and shame and bondage upon Sicily and all 

her people*. Let no man do the work deceitfully; let 

no man keep back his sword from blood; let no man 

deem it enough to let the foe get him away unscathed °. 

Do to them, he winds up, as they would have done to 

you; their chastisement will be a worthy work. Sicily 

was in the enjoyment of freedom before they came; their 
overthrow will make its freedom surer +. 

He who spoke those last words saw not into the near 

Feelings of future; no man could be expected to see into it. But at 

the atmy- the moment we have to look only on the host which the 

fierce words of the Syracusan general stirred up to the 

near hope of vengeance. Those who heard him felt indeed 

that they at last had in their hands the enemy who had so 

long kept them from the possession of their own land and 

Thelast their own sea. And now began the great sea-fight, the 


pant last and greatest to be waged between Syracuse and Athens, 


Harbour. 
September 


9, 413. lowers of Athens. The waters of the Great Harbour were 


between the free helpers of Syracuse and the motley fol- 


thick with ships. Seventy-four triremes of Syracuse and 
her allies were manned to meet the far greater force of the 
enemy°®. They were the first to stand off from the shore, 


1 Thue. vii. 68.1; dpy7 mpoopifwper, x.7.A. Grote, vii. 44; ‘ This plain 
and undisguised invocation of the angry and revengeful passions should 
be noticed, as a mark of character and manners.’ Athenian orators do not 
scruple to invoke the dépy7 even of judges. 

2 Th. 2; ds 52 éxOpol Kal éxOioro, mavTes tote, of ye Emi Ti HpeTEpay 
HAGov SovAwodpevot, k.7.A. The invaders are again something more than 
ToAEptoe or EvavTior. 

3 Tb. 33 v0’ dy pi padanioOjvat Twa Tpérel, wndé TO axwidvvws aredOeiv 
avTovs Képdos vopicat, 

4 Tb. ; rovade te kodacORva Kal TH aon SiKeAla kapTovupervy Kai ply 
éA evdepiav BeBaorépay rapadovvat. 


° On the numbers, see Appendix XX. 
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ready for the battle!; then they waited, as Héraklés had cuap. vur. 
bidden them, for the first blow to be dealt by the invaders, can es 
invaders who now sought only to escape from the land await the 
which they had invaded. Some stood ready to guard the Saree 
barrier which closed the mouth of the harbour. Others were 

placed round the whole circuit of the harbour itself, save 

only the small space which the Athenians still kept within 

their own walls. The land-force of Syracuse, say rather The land- 
of the more part of all Greek Sicily, stood in order beneath“? 
the walls and on every part of the shore to be ready to 

give help to their countrymen on shipboard. The women Tie spec- 
and old men thronged the walls of Ortygia, the terraces of He ete 
Achradina and Temenités, to look on the work which their 
kinsmen were that day to do before their eyes?. And lads Action of 
: the boys. 
and boys too young to have their place among the crews 
or the fighting men rowed out in small craft of various 
kinds, trusting to be of some service in the work, longing 
at least to be near to the fight, and to cast forth words 
of scorn at the enemy*. Nikias meanwhile had gone his 
round of the ships; he had spoken his last word to the 
trierarchs ; he had gone to his station between the Athe- 
nian walls. Two fleets ready for battle covered the face 
of the waters; two companies stood on land to gaze, to 
pray, to cheer, to comfort. The men of Athens and her 
allies fought under the eyes of their brothers-in-arms. So 
did the men of Syracuse no less; but they fought also 
under the eyes of those who were dearest to them in their 


own homes. 


The pean now sounded from the Athenian fleet, and Athenian 


: ttack 
the hundred and fifteen ships sped forward with a common the barrier. 


rush against the barrier. The ships that guarded it were 


1 Thue. vii. 70. 1; mpoefayaydpuevor. See Arnold’s note. 
? Diod. xiii. 14. See Appendix XX. 
* Plut. Nik. 24. See Appendix XX. 
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cuap. vit. sunk or scattered; the Athenians attacked the barrier 
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itself; they strove to break the chains that bound the 
moored ships together. The omen of Héraklés was ful- 
filled, the omen of victory for Syracuse. The first blow 
had been dealt by the enemy. The Syracusan ships now 
pressed on that enemy from every side of their own har- 
bour; the Athenians were driven back from the barrier, 
some towards the shore, some towards the middle of the 
haven. The fight, the fiercest fight of the whole war!, became 
general, not in the shape of two great fleets meeting each 
other in ordered array, but in that of a crowd of separate 
battles going on everywhere at once, over the whole surface 
of the Great Harbour. Never before, in any known battle, 
had so many ships come together in so narrow a space ®. 
Hemmed together as they were, friends and enemies, there 
was no room for skilful manceuvres to and fro. Beak 
seldom met straight against beak ; far oftener the beak was 
dashed against the sides of the enemy’s ship*. Sometimes 
the damaged ship went to the bottom; its crew, striving 
to escape by swimming, were picked off by the missiles 
of the enemy*. Sometimes men leaped from their own 
sinking ship on to the enemy’s ship that had charged them ; 
they got possession of the vessel and turned it to their own 
use’. Sometimes the iron hands fell; two hostile ships 

1 Thue. vii. 70. 2; 7 vavyaxlia... hv KapTepa Kal ota ovxX ETEpa THY TpoTEepwr. 

2 Tb. 4; éupnecovoay &v odAiyw moAA@Y vedy, TAciaTaL yap 57) avTaL ev 
éhaxloTw évavpaxnoar. 


3 Tbh.; ai ev éuBodral dia 76 py) civar Tas Gvaxpovoes Kat SrexmAous GALyat 
éyiyvovro, ai 5¢ mpocBodal, ws TUXOL vads vnt mpooTEcodaa 7 Sia TO pevyew 
7) GAAN émmA€ovoa, TuKvdTepar Hoav. See Arnold’s note on éyBodAn and 

t 
mpooBokn. 

* Tb. 5; of advo Tay KaTacTpwpatwy Tois akovTiows Kal Tofevpac. Kal AiBots 
2 , ae ear yet 2 cal 
apOovws em avTnV ExpwvTo, 

5 Diod. xiii. 16; modAAdms 5€ Tds idias ExovTes vabs ouvTeTpippevas, eis 
Tas Tov évayTiov pebadrrAdpevor, Kal TOs pev dmoKTEivoyTEs TOvs 5 eis THY 
OddaTTav TpowbodyTeEs, Exupievoy THY Tpinpwy. So Thue. vii. 70.5; of émBara 
eis xelpas idytes émeipavTo Tais GAAnAwY vavoly émBaivey. But Dioddros 
is not copying the Athenian. 
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were locked close together, and their decks became a battle- cuar, vin. 
field for the javelins of the darters and for the shield and 
spear of the heavy-armed?. In the exchange of missiles 
the Syracusans had an advantage; they made use chiefly 
of stones, with which accuracy of aim was less needed, and 
which were likely to have some effect wherever they fell. 
But the motion of the water confounded the aim of the 
bowmen and darters on the Athenian decks *. Sometimes 
a ship while charging was itself charged at the same 
moment by hostile ships on each side*®. All was con- 
fusion; every ship, every man, fought as each had the 
chance, against the nearest enemy. 

Such a scene as this must have been rich in personal 
incidents. We hear in a general way of combats waged 
close under the walls of Ortygia, of Syracusan ships sunk 
close under the eyes of those who were dearest to those 
who manned them+*. In one tale only have names been 
handed down to us. One of the daring lads who had gone Heéra- 
afloat, a son of noble parents, bearing the name of Héra- eee 
kleidés, a name borne by two generals of Syracuse and 
a lucky name on that day of festival, ventured near to 
an Athenian galley with words of mockery. The Athenian 
gave chase; the lad’s uncle Pollichos, commander of ten 
ships, sped to the rescue of his nephew. Others sailed 
to the rescue of Pollichos®; men fought at sea over the 
living Hérakleidés as men had once fought on land over 
the dead Patroklos. 


All this strife, we must remember, of human passion 


1 Diod. u. s.; €vior 5& ordynpas xelipas émiBadrdAovTes Hvayratov Tovs avTi- 
TeTaypEVvous emi TOV VEeaV TECopaXEtY. 

2 Plut. Nik. 25. See Appendix XX. 

3 Thue, vii. 70.6; guveriyxavé Te ToAAAXOd Sia THY OTEVOXwpiaY TA peV 
dAAows éuBeBrAnkeva, TA 5é adTods EuBeBAHoOa, Svo0 Te TeEpl play Kat EoTLY 
} Kai mAclous vats Kar’ avayKny tvvnprnoba. 

* Diod. xiii. 15. See Appendix XX. One general of the name was now 
in command. See above, p. 229. 

5 Plut. Nik.°24. See Appendix XX. 
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and human action went on under the clear air of Syracuse, 
with no cloud of smoke to shroud a single blow dealt on 
either side. The ceaseless crash of ships shivered in pieces 
and sinking beneath the waters was the only sound that 
could drown the manifold tones of the human voice rising 
from sea and shore in every note of hope and fear, of 
victory and defeat. All was seen; all was heard; all was 
heard and seen by those whose hearts and hopes were in 
the strife, by eager comrades in the struggle, by comrades 
and kinsfolk no less eager watching on the shore. It was 
as a show in a vast amphitheatre, in which the gladiators 
were no captives or hirelings, but the choicest comrades and 
kinsfolk of the spectators!. The steermen shouted to one 
another and to their own men, so far as their voices could be 
heard for the crashing of the ships. The Athenian called 
on his comrades not to draw back from the last hope of 
again seeing their own land*. The Syracusan and the 
Corinthian called on his comrades not to let their foes escape 
their vengeance, but to raise the glory of their own city by 
their overthrow*. The generals on each side kept their 
eyes on each ship that seemed to be falling back without 
need. They called to the captains by name*. Did the 
Athenian deem the land of the enemy more truly his own 
than the sea which Athens had won for her possession 
by so many toils®? Would the Syracusan flee from the 
enemy who was seeking for nothing but to flee away from 
him®? Meanwhile the play of human passion, its out- 

1 Cf. Diod. xiii. 16. See Appendix XX. 

? Thue. vii. 70. 7; émBo@vres kal nepi ris és Tv marpida cwrnypias viv et 
MOTE Kal avis Tpobvpws avTiAaBecOa. 

3 Ib.; xaddv evar kwAdoai Te avTovs Siapuyeiv Kai Tijv oixelav Exaorous 
Tat pia viknoayrTas émavénrat. 

* Tb. 8; dvopacri tay Tpinpapxwy npwTov. 

5 Ib.; i tiv worAemwratny yijv oikeotépay n5n THs ov be dALyou Tovov 
KeKTHpEVNS Oadaoons Hyoupevor UTOKXwpovoL. 


6 ech at ~. 4 G ’ , \ 
Ib ; ei ots capas toact mpobvpovpevous “AOnvaiovs mavti Tpdmw Siapu- 
yelv, ToUTOUS adTol PevyorTas pEevyovaty. 
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ward signs by voice and deed, was, if anything, keener cuapr. vin. 
and more highly strung among those who looked on a oT 
from the shore, who for the most part ,were constrained the shore. 
to look on idly, than among those who were giving and 

taking blows on the battle-field of the waves. Great niger 
was the strain, many were the ups and downs of spirit, nians, 
among those who stood by the side of Nikias, pent up 

within the narrow space still sheltered by the Athenian 

walls. The invaders—so their own historian calls them 

even at this last moment—trembled lest that day’s work 

should make their present evil case yet more evil than 

it was}. 

It was characteristic of such a fight as this that no The battle 
general view of it could be had from any point of the shore. cee 
Men standing near saw this or that incident of the battle. 

They saw one of their own ships pressing on the enemy ; 
they saw another falling back before him. Within the 
Athenian walls, some were rejoicing in success and raising 
the shout of joy, while groans and wailing broke from 
others who saw their comrades yielding*. Some, so it 
was said by the enemy, among the Athenians who kept 
the space between the lines, could not keep themselves 
from jeermg and asking the men who fell back to the 
shore whether they thought the way to Athens lay by 
land?. And the same varied play of feeling and of 
utterance was marked among those warriors of Syracuse 
who lined the rest of the circuit of the haven. Some- 


times they were able to give active help to distressed 


} Thue. vii. 71.1; giAovernav pev 6 aitédev wept Tod mAr€lovos H5n Kadod, 
dedidTes 6€ of EmEAO OV TES pH TOY TapoYToW ETL XElpw mpakwat. 

2 Th. 3; 8 ddAtyou ovens THs Oéas Kai ov TavTwY dpa és TO abTO GkoTOUY- 
TOW, K.TA, 

* Diod. xiii. 17; of pev “AOnvator tods ddiotapévous THs paxns Kat TH 
Yi mpoomdéovtas jpwrwv ei bid THs hs eis “AOqvas mAEdoa voplCovor. 
This may be a Syracusan invention; but it is from Syracuse that it 
comes. 
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comrades ; sometimes by their words they drove men back 
to the fight, to try their luck once more even when 
wounded men had to do their best with a damaged 
vessel 1, 

Such was the kind of help which armed men condemned 
to stand idle on the shore were able to give to their 
comrades who were busy in the sea-fight. But on the 
walls and heights of Syracuse stood another company, a 
company whose presence mattered not to the Athenian 
visitor in after days, but whose thoughts and words lived 
in the memory of the eyewitness and actor who first set 
down the record of that day’s work?. They could take 
a wider view of the battle-field than the men who stood 
close to any point of the shore. They looked and beheld 
the deliverance of their city, but they often saw it purchased 
by the blood of their own dearest. But all that they could 
do for those whom they loved was to lift up their hands in 
prayer to the gods, to raise at one moment the hymn of 
victory °, at another the wail of sorrow. Among that 
company we may call up some who will meet us in later 
pages of our story. The mother and the sister of Dio- 
nysios, the daughter of Hermokratés, the kinswomen of 
Philistos who told the tale, were doubtless among those 
who gazed on the deeds of the men of their own house- 
holds, men destined so soon to take such different parts in 
our long drama, but who in the work of that day did their 
duty side by side. 

The fight was long and uncertain. In every corner of 
the harbour each side had seen momentary victory and 
momentary defeat. At last the tide of warfare distinctly 

1 Diod. xiii. 17; rovadra Tay amd THs yqs oTpaTwrav dvedCdvTwy Tots 
mpoomA€ovary, of mpos TOs aiyiadods amopevyovTes TAAL aveaTpEpor, KaiTEp 
OvvTEeTpipevas ExovTEs TAS vads Kal bd TOY TpavpaTay KaTaBapouperot. 

2 This comes in full in the sixteenth chapter of Diodéros. See Appendix 


XX. 
$ énadyiCov is the word in Diodéros. See Appendix XX, 
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turned against the fugitive invaders. They were fully cuap, vm, 
driven back from the barrier which they had striven to break 

down. The Athenian ships that were nearest to the walls 

of Ortygia were the first to give way!; they fled; the 
Syracusans followed. The flight and the pursuit became Flight and 
general; the whole navy of Athens turned and sought ras 
shelter by that one piece of Syracusan soil which still 

was theirs. The deliverers of Sicily pressed after them 

with all zeal, and with loud cries. Some ships were taken 

at sea; others were chased to the shore. Some were 
hardly steered into the shallow waters, whence their crews 

could leap on to the land which was still sheltered by 

their own walls*, the poor survivals of that long line 
which had once all but hemmed in all Syracuse as in 
prison. 

The fight was over; a shout loud and long of tomy The vic- 
and vengeance went up in Dorian notes from the rejoicing an” 
lips of Syracuse and Corinth. And yet a voice of mourn- 
ing must have mingled with it. In the very last stage 
of the fight, at the moment when the whole fleet of Athens 
gave way, one precious life, the life of a true ally indeed, 
was given for ransomed Syracuse. Aristén of Corinth, Death of 
the brave and skilful seaman, who had taught Syracuse Sg, 
to vanquish Athens, died in the moment of victory on 
the waters which he had freed*. Gongylos in the fight 
on the hill, Aristén in the fight in the Great Harbour, 
such were the gifts which the faithful mother could give 
to her faithful child. And she gave them not in vain. 

Their work was done; no Athenian conqueror should now 


1 Diod. xili. 17; Tv mapa Tiv ToAW KW SvvevdvTwY “AOnvaiay éxBiacbEer- 
Tov Kal mpos puyny éppncdvtwy, of mpocexets del TY AOnvaiwy évéxduwor, 
del Kar’ édlyov Graytes éTpamgcay. 

2 See Appendix XX. 

8 Plut. Nik. 25; “Apicray 6 KopivOios nuBepyntns ... mapa Thy paxny 
aitiy dyaviCopevos mpobtpws énecev, 75n KpaTovyTav T&v Tupaxoucior, 
Neither Thucydides nor Diodéros mentions this. 
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march in by the gate of Achradina; the gazers who looked 
from the walls should not be sold into bondage like their 
Dorian sisters of Mélos. Héraklés, guardian of the Dorians, 
had indeed kept his pledge to the worshippers who, at the 
dawn of his high festival, had renewed his solemn worship 
in his ransomed temple. 


The Syracusans and their allies had, in the phrase of 
our own Chronicles, possession of the place of slaughter. 
That place of slaughter was the waters of the Great Har- 
bour, thickly strewed as they were with wrecks and dead 
bodies ?. Sixty Athenian ships—it is a Syracusan reckoning 
—were lost, while on the Syracusan side eight had utterly 
perished, and sixteen were greatly damaged?. All that was 
left to the escaped Athenian crews was to get to land how 
they could with the help of their comrades who stood there 
to suecour them. Others of the land-force went to guard 
the walls; some gave themselves up to simple grief and 
wailing ; the thoughts of most went forth to devise means 
of safety for themselves. Never before had men been 
so utterly cast down ; never had the end of a great expe- 
dition turned out so utterly unlike its beginning*. The 
distress and despair were overwhelming, Even the devout 
Nikias forgot his paramount duty to the slain. Once he 
had given up the honours of victory rather than leave two 
of his soldiers defrauded of their funeral rites®°, Now— 
by a neglect unparalleled in the whole story of Thucydides 
—no Athenian herald went to ask for the funeral-truce 


1 Diod. xiii. 17; 6 5& Achy wANpns Av OmAw Te Kal vavayiwy. So 
fAschylus, Pers. 425; 
Oadracoa 5 ovKer Fv idety 
vavayiwy mAnBovca Kal povw BpoTayv. 
? Diod. xiii. 17. See Appendix XX. 
3 Thue. vii. 71. 6. 
* Tb. 75. 6; dAdAws Te kal a6 oias Aapmpétntos Kal ad’ynyatos Tod mp&Tou 
és olay TeAevTHY Kal TaTELWOTNTA APikTO. 


5 Tb. iv. 44. 6. 
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which even rejoicing Syracuse would not have refused !. cmap. vit. 


The thoughts of all men were with their living selves 
rather than with their dead comrades. The victors mean- 
while sailed over the waters; they took up their own slain 
for a public funeral; they drew on shore such of their 
ships as were seaworthy, and gave themselves up to the 
joy which befitted the evening of such a day. 


Well indeed might they rejoice. The great deliverance 
for which they themselves had striven, the deliverance to 
which Gylippos and Ariston had come to guide them, had 
now been wrought. Syracuse no longer feared an Athe- 
nian storm or an Athenian blockade. And it was more 


Rejoicing 
in the city. 


than deliverance. It was victory, victory of a kind such Greatness 


as few had ever seen or heard of. The invaders had 
been overthrown beneath the walls of the city which they 
had hoped to make their own; they had been overcome 
after a long and hard-fought struggle; the masters of the 
sea had been smitten and crushed to pieces on their own 
element. Such success as this was enough to turn the 
heads of the dullest of mankind. Words would fail to 
paint its effect on the minds of excitable Greeks, of men 
who had been so long bearing up, often against frightful 
odds, whose hearts had been so long rising and falling 
between hope and fear, and who at last saw their most 
daring hopes more than fulfilled. There was still work 
to be done, and under the iron discipline of Rome or 
Sparta that work might have been done. But in rescued 
Syracuse the one feeling of the moment, the overwhelming 
joy of the great deliverance, shut out every other thought. 

? Thue. vii. 72. 2; of “A@nvaiol, ind peyeOous Tay TapévTwy KaKOy, VeKpav 
pev mépt 7 vavayiwy ovdé émevoouy aitnoa davaipeov. Plutarch (Nik. 25) 
adds a practical reason, as far as the dead are concerned; are 57 Tis éxet- 
vew arapias Tiv TOY vocolyTwY Kal TeTpwLeveN amdAELYLY OiKTpOTEpaY OvGaY 


75 7po 6pOadrpay éxovres. But the question of the vavaya, so important 
after Arginousai, remained. 


of the vic- 
tory, 


No more 
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night. 
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The need of improving the victory was forgotten, the very 
thought of vengeance was forgotten, in the wild delight 
of the night that followed the day of that great salvation. 


The feastof On that high festival, a festival which the stern toil of 


Héraklés. 


Gylippos 
and Her- 
mokratés. 


The Athe- 
nian re- 
treat to be 
stopped. 


the morning had raised to a higher place than ever in the 
Syracusan kalendar, the evening at least must be freely 
given to sacrifice and thanksgiving and pious revelry. 
It was the holy day of Héraklés; it was Héraklés who 
had taught them the way to victory; it was he who had 
fought for them in their hour of trial; what thanks, what 
offerings, could be great enough for the power who had 
so openly befriended them? No more plying of oars, no 
more pushing of spears and shields, no more marching 
along weary paths, at least not till the morrow. Man had 
done his work ; he had done it by the grace of the favour- 
ing gods. And the favourmg gods must have their due, 
before man girded himself afresh for the toil of another 
day}. 

But in this general tumult of joy and devotion, two 
men at least kept their heads clear, Gylippos and Hermo- 
kratés both saw that the Athenians could hardly fail to 
make an attempt to escape by land. The chances were 
that they would do so at once, that they would set out 
that very night, and try to seize some strong post from 
which they could not easily be dislodged*. They saw 
further the paramount importance of hindering such a plan 
from being attempted. The Athenian fleet was no longer 

1 The belief in the interposition of Héraklés was in every way natural; but 
we may doubt whether many at the moment went so deep into the motives 
of the god as Timaios did afterwards. Héraklés loved the Syracusans, 
because Persephoné had helped him to lead away Kerberos. He who had 
taken Troy to avenge his own wrongs at the hands of Laomedén hated the 
Trojans of Segesta, and the Athenians as their allies. See Plut. Nik. 1; 
Tim. fr, 104; C. Miiller, i. 219. 

? Thue, vii. 73. 1; ‘Eppoxpatns ... tmovoncas aitav tiv Siavoav, Kat 


vopicas Sevov eiva, ei Tooa’tTn oTpaTia Kata yhY tnoXwpnoaca Kai KabeCo- 
Hévn Tot THs SuceAlas Bovdnoerat ails ohior Tov ToAEpov ToLetaOat. 
* 
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to be feared; but there were still forty thousand men in cuap. yn. 
the Athenian camp. They were not indeed likely to make 


another immediate assault on Syracuse; but, if they were Fear of 
allowed to set forth without hindrance, they might march idee 


to some point in Sicily, to some friendly town either of Some post 
; — in Sicily. 

Greeks or Sikels, and might thence wage a new war 

against Syracuse. Perhaps Gylippos, certainly Hermo- Hérmo- 


-, krates’ ad- 
kratés 1, went at once to the Syracusan generals, and laid \;-. +5 the 


the case before them. They ought at once to lead out the Syrcusan 


generals. 
whole force of Syracuse, and secure every path by which 


the enemy could make their way to any friendly quarter. 
The roads should be blocked; the narrow passes among 
the hills should be occupied and guarded?. The Syra- 
cusan generals saw the needs of the ease as clearly as 
their advisers. The course that was pressed on them was The gene- 


the course that ought to be followed ; but at that moment ae 


there was no hope of following it. In the present mood judge the 
attempt 


of the people of Syracuse it was vain to talk of any mili- hopeless. 
tary enterprise that night. No one would turn out to 

block roads or to guard passes, at all events till the next 

day. The thing was hopeless; no appeals from Hermo- 

kratés could persuade the generals to attempt it®. Again, Profes- 


2 ne sional and 
as ever, we see the difference between the armed citizens citiren 


of Greece, swayed by every momentary passion of the **ldiers. 
eitizen, and the trained soldiers of Macedonia, Rome, and 
modern Europe. Yet one almost wonders that, among 


} Neither Thucydides nor Diodéros makes any mention of Gylippos at 
this stage. In Plutarch (Nik. 26) he tries in vain to call the Syracusans 
to action; it is not distinctly said whether he went with Hermokratés to 
the Syracusan generals, tots évy TéAe ovo in Thucydides, Tay otparnyav 
in Diodéros, xiii. 18. We must remember that Hermokratés was not in 
office himself. The trick that follows was, by all statements, Hermokratés’ 
own. 

2 Thue. vil. 73. 1; Tas Te db0vs amokodopjoa Kal Ta OTEVOTOpA THY Xw- 
piav mpopOacavtTas pudAdacew. 

° Ib. 2; Diodéros (xiii. 18) adds another reason, 6a 70 moAAods pev 
Tpavpatias eivar TAY OTpaTiwTay. 
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cHap. vi. those who came nearer to a trained force than any native 


Device of 
Hermo- 
kratés, 


Syracusan, among the allies from Old Greece, above all 
among those gallant Corinthians who seem to have loved 
Syracuse better than her own children, no volunteers were 
found to attempt the toilsome service of the moment. It 
was as the Syracusan generals said. The counsel of Gyl- 
ippos and Hermokratés was wise; but it was vain to think 
of carrying it out. 

But the resources of Hermokratés did not fail him. He 
resolved to play off on the Athenian generals the same 
trick which Nikias had played off on the Syracusans 
nearly two years before’. He found the same advantage 
in the fact that there was a party m Syracuse favourable 
to Athens which Nikias had then found in the fact that 


Dealings of there was a party in Katané favourable to Syracuse. The 


Nikias 
inside 
Syracuse. 


False mes- 
sage to 
Nikias, 


dealings of Nikias with his Syracusan correspondents had 
done him nothing but mischief during the whole war; at 
its latest stage they were to do him greater mischief than 
ever. Hermokratés knew perfectly well that such deal- 
ings were going on; he perhaps knew who the actual 
intriguers were. At dusk? he sent some of his own special 
friends, accompanied by some horsemen, to the Athenian 
camp. ‘The horsemen rode up within earshot, and called 
to some of the Athenians to listen*. They were used to 
such communications from their friends within the city. 
When therefore the messengers of Hermokratés did their 
errand, it was taken as a friendly message sent im earnest’. 
The Athenians to whom they spoke were bidden to tell 
Nikias that the roads were already guarded. It would 


1 See above, p. 163. 

2 Thue. vii. 73. 3; méumer Tay Eraipwy TiWas THY EavTOU peTA imméewy Tpods 
TO Tov “AOnvaiwy ivika tvveckoracer. 

° Ib.; mpoceAdoartes @f Goouv Tis EmedAev axovcecOa Kal dvaxadecapevol 
Twas, 

* On the correspondents of Nikias within the walls of Syracuse, see 
Appendix XXI, 
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be vain to set out by night; he would do well to wait cna. vm. 
till the morrow, and then set out with more preparation. 

The messengers went away, and their message was carried The Athe- 
to the Athenian generals. Nikias and Démosthenés fell tals ds. 
at once into the trap; they accepted the invention of Her- °!vet 
mokratés as a genuine fact kindly announced to them by 

their friends ?. 

While Hermokratés was striving to persuade the Syra- Debate 
cusan generals, those of Athens had been debating as to among ee 
the best course to follow in the present distress. And they 8": 
had come to exactly the conclusion to which Hermokratés 
had assumed that they would come. It had in truth been 
forced on them in much the same way in which that 
night’s rest from military toil had been forced on Her- 


mokratés himself. On the evening of the great over- Démo- 
sthenés 
for risking 


heart than any other man, proposed that in the morning Ree fe 
the remnant of the army should again put themselves on sea. 
board the ships which they had left, and make yet another 


attempt to force their way out by sea?. Their numbers 


throw by sea, Démosthenés, still keeping up a stouter 


were even now greater than those of the enemy—sixty to 
fifty, according to the Athenian reckoning *—and the bar- 
rier across the mouth of the harbour was actually broken +. 
They had therefore every hope of making their way out. 
Nikias was inclined to a retreat by land, but he yielded 
to the arguments of Démosthenés®, and orders were given 


for the renewed naval action in the morning. But the The sailors 


matter was taken out of the hands of the generals by the polite: 


* Thuc. vii. 74. 1; voploavres ovk andtny civa. Plutarch (Nik. 26) 
comments ; tropéevav & Pevdds Cbeicev b7d THY TOAEMion GAnOws mabEiv. 

2 Tb. 72. 3. So Diod. xiii. 18. 

3 See Appendix XX, 

* Diodéros adds AcAupévou Tod Cev-yparos. 

° Thucydides (vii. 72. 3) says, fvyxwpotvros Nixiov 7h yvwpn, as if rather 
willingly. Dioddéros says; Nuxias 5¢ cuveBovAevoe Katadinévtas Tas vais bid 
TOU pecoyeiov mpds Tas ouppaxidas méAELS GvaxwpeEiV. 
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positive refusal of the sailors to go on board. They were 
utterly downcast ; they had had enough of the sea; they 
had no longer any hope of success. They crowded round 
the tents of the generals, bidding them to take no more 
heed to the ships, but to think of the safety of the men 
who were left!. It was accordingly determined to tarry 
no longer in a spot where they had already suffered so 
much, but to set out that very night®. They began ac- 
cordingly to make such preparations as they could for the 
night march. Just at this moment came the false message 
from Hermokratés. It was fully believed. It put an end 
to all thought of attempting the retreat that night. And 
as they must tarry some while, it was deemed best to abide 
yet another day, to look through the stuff, to settle what 
to take with them and what to leave behind®, and to put 
themselves in better order for the march. They inferred 
from the false message that the march would not be made 
without fighting ; and so far the false message was a true 


one, 


§ 7. The Retreat of the Athenians. 
September, B.C. 413. 


Amidst all the stirring events which had happened since 
the memorable eclipse of the moon, the resolution of Nikias 
to abide thrice nine days must have wholly passed out of 
memory. It was now much more than three days since 


1 Thucydides says simply, of vatra: ov« 7Oedov éoBaive bia TO KaTa- 
meTARXOa TH Hoon Kal p7 av Er oiecOar kparnjaa. Diodéros says, perhaps 
a little out of place, at the beginning of c. 18, of "A@nvaio. cvvdpapovtes 
éml Tas TOY Hryeuovev oKnVvas e5éovTO THY OTpAaTNYOY pr TOY VEewV GAAA THs 
éavt@y ppovTivew owrnpias. 

2 Thue. vii. 72. 3; of wey ws Kata yhv avaxwpnoovTes H5n EVumavTeEs TIV 
yepnyv eixov. That they were to set out that night is implied in the whole 
story, and specially in the words in 74. 1, éwéoxov tiv vixta. It is more 
distinct in Diodéros xiii. 18, pavepod dvros b7t THs vuKTOs avatedgouow, 


We yt 2 
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the eclipse, and certainly much less than twenty-seven. cuar. vin. 
As near as we can reckon, about half another revolution ee 
of the moon had passed’, But the whole object of the seven days’ 


last battle, the attempt to renew the old purpose of escaping’ ee 
by sea, shows that all thought of waiting for the twenty- 

seventh day had even then been cast aside. The actual 

need overrode all such scruples; the prophets had perhaps 

by this time found out that three days was all that the 

rules of their own science ordered. From the day of the 

last battle the order of time is minutely laid down. The 

next day was employed by the Athenians in making ready Septem- 
as well as they could for their retreat. One part of their cans 
purpose was to burn their ships. They were no longer of 

any use for their purpose, and they did not wish to leave 

them to strengthen the Syracusan navy. On the Syra- 

cusan side there was a twofold work to be done, work 

nearer and more distant, by sea and by land. The design 

of burning the ships was so natural that it was suspected 

in Syracuse. In order to hinder it, one Syracusan party The Athe- 


: : ians buri 
went on board their own ships, and, on the morrow of oie sue 
the day of Héraklés, they again showed themselves on eh Aes 
the waters of the Great Harbour in warlike array. They ee 

Cc 1 
sailed to the piece of coast which was still held by the away by 
Athenians, and began to drag away the ships which were weer! 


drawn up on the shore. The Athenians still contrived 
partially to carry out their purpose. A few ships were 
set fire to?; but the Syracusans seized on the more part 


* On the order of days, see Appendix XXV. 

* Thucydides (vii. 74. 5) says; évémpynoav 5€ rivas dAlyas, dorep Sievon- 
Oncay, adtot of ’A@nvatc. This comes in the middle of the Syracusans 
carrying off the rest. Diodéros (xiii. 18) puts the burning earlier, as soon 
as it is settled to retreat by land; @ mavres duoyvmpoves yevopuevoar TOY veav 
Twas évémpnoay Kal Ta Tpds THY dnadAayhy Tapeckevdcovro. If this was the 
right time, one does not see why all should not have been burned. For 
Athenian intentions Thucydides is better authority than Philistos; but 
there is always the chance that Diodéros may have confused something in 
Philistos. 
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cnap. vi. without trouble or hindrance. They fastened them by ropes 


The Athe- 
nian dead 
unburied. 


The bodies 
thrust into 
the tombs 
on Plém- 


myrion. 


to their own vessels, and towed them, a brilliant trophy 
and a precious spoil, to the city 1. 

The Syracusans had thus again full possession of their 
own harbour. Not an Athenian ship was floating there, 
save those which they were themselves towing off as badges 
of victory at the sterns of their own victorious triremes. 
Their own damaged ships they had drawn on shore, their 
own dead they had taken up and duly honoured. But the 
waters and the shore of the Great Harbour were still thickly 
strewed with relics of the sea-fight of yesterday, with 
broken pieces of Athenian ships, with those lifeless bodies 
of Athenian warriors on whose behalf the devout Nikias 
himself had forgotten to ask for the burial-truce”. With 
these last, by a chance unparalleled or nearly so in the 
annals of Greek warfare, the victors could deal as they 
thought good. And the discoveries of very recent times 
have taught us how they did deal with them. Syracuse 
was not called on to pay the same rites to her slain enemies 
which she had just paid to her own slain citizens and allies. 
But to leave the bodies of her slain enemies, the crews of 
sixty perished triremes, on the waters or on the shore, as 
a prey to dogs and vultures, would be to infect the air 
of the Great Harbour and its coasts with the plague of 
pestilence. A way was found to bury the dead out of 
sight, if without honour, yet without special insult. The 
soil of Plémmyrion, as we have already seen®, is thickly 
honeycombed with primeval tombs. Many, hidden till 
lately, were dug below the ground, and roofed with that 
guasi-cupola which we have seen so often among the works 
of both Sikel and Greek. The old resting-places of the older 
folk stood open or were forced open. Where the primeval 


1 Thue. vii. 74. 5; a0’ novxiav, obdevds KwAvovTos. 
2 See above, p. 356. 
3 See vol. i. p. 362, and above, p. 252. 
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dead lay in honour, with their weapons of primeval days, cuar. vu. 
the slain of the late battle were thrust in without order, 
without heed, wherever room might be ‘found for them. 

The mouths of their strange sepulchres were fitted with 

new doors, and there, for two and twenty ages, lay the 

slain comrades of Nikias and Démosthenés. At last modern 

research has brought their frames to light, and has found 

a way to prove their date by the contemporary coins of 
Syracuse which lived on when the flesh and the raiment of 

their owners had crumbled away !. 


Meanwhile a more serious work, as it seemed at the 


moment, was in doing by land. From this time, as long No more 
present 
mention of 


drops out of sight. He is the native adviser; it is the Hermo- 
> kratés. 


as action only and not debate is the need, Hermokratés 


stranger Gylippos who is the doer of everything. When 

the day of victory and of festival was over, the Syra- 

cusans in general recovered their powers of thought and 

action. All could now see, not only Hermokratés and 

a few who hearkened to him, that there was still some- 

thing to be done to make deliverance fully secure. The Gylippos 
Syracusans and Gylippos—such is the formula—set forth '® 4" 
to block the roads. The undertaking was a large one, as The road 
there were several ways by which the defeated invaders Pe as 
might attempt to escape. Their most obvious course, if Choice of 
there were any means of carrying out such a scheme, 74 
would be to try to make their way to Katané?. That Design to 
city would undoubtedly be the best centre for any future ean 
warfare against Syracuse. At Katané they would have 

a considerable Greek city, thoroughly friendly to their 

cause, as the starting-point of their operations. And the 


* See the letter of Sig. Paolo Orsi, describing the researches on Plémmyrion 
in July 1890 (since I was last in Sicily) in Cavallaro’s Appendice alla 
Topografia Archeologica di Siracusa, Turin and Palermo, 1891. 

? See Appendix XXII. 
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cuap, vir, march thither, if unopposed, would be the easiest of any. 
No high mountains or difficult passes stood in the way ; 
we have seen with what ease armies had marched to and 
fro between Syracuse and Katané earlier in the war!. 
aoe ret But by this way it was hardly needful to block the roads ; 
Katané, lt might almost be said that they were blocked already. 
The road to Katané was simple for men on the north side 
of Epipolai; it was another business for men on its south 
side. Another direct attack on the hill, this time from the 
south, was not to be thought of. To reach the city of refuge, 
the retreating army would have to do, as it had done in 
the night attack, to skirt the southern side of the hill, then 
to go round its western point, the modern Belvedere, and so 
to march between Epipolai and Mount Thymbris into the 
low ground by the bay of Trégilos. Every step of this course 
would have to be taken in full view of the Syracusan forces 
on both sides of the hill. The low ground too between 
Epipolai and Megara would be just such a field as the 
Syracusan horsemen would wish for to annoy a retreating 
venemy. It would seem that the proposal to attempt to 
reach Katané by this comparatively direct road was actually 
Katané to debated in the Athenian council of war. That it was re- 
Se eed jected is not wonderful. But it would seem that in the 
acing eyes of the Athenian generals Katané was still the final 
the Sikel goal to be aimed at. The Greek allies could not be got at 
coun't¥- at once. The immediate object must be to try to reach 
the friendly Sikels of the inland country. From thence, 
after needful rest and reinforcement, some path or other 
might be found to the old head-quarters. Athenian generals 
could not have wholly turned away their thoughts from 
the eastern coast. They had no thought of finding an 
abiding home among the Sikel mountains”. 
The south- The Sikels to whose land the generals determined first to 


eastern 


Sikel land, make their way were those who held the high ground of 
1 See above, p. 161. ? See Appendix XXII. 
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south-eastern Sicily, the region west and south of Syra- cap. vm. 
cuse, which reaches its highest point in the heights now 

called Monte Lauro, so rich in the sources of rivers!. 
Motyca and the Heraian Hybla may have been looked 

to as cities of refuge, whence, after a season of rest, some 
roundabout road might be found to Katané. The Syra- 

cusan outposts of Akrai and Kasmenai, founded specially 

to watch over this region, would doubtless be dangerous ; 

but to face them would be less dangerous than to abide 

in the marshes of Syracuse or to attempt a direct march 

to Katané in sight of the Syracusans on Epipolai. The Nature of 
high ground of the Sikels had to be reached by paths be iss 
very different from a march by Ledn and Thapsos. There 

was a choice of roads; but all the roads lay through narrow 

and stony combes in the hills, where what was a road one 

day might be a mountain-torrent the next. The path 

would often have to be painfully picked over stones under- 

foot, and the heights on each side would give every oppor- 

tunity for archers, darters, or slingers, to aim at the weary 
wayfarers below. Among paths of this kind two chief 

choices were offered. The more direct course would make Two roads; 
the entrance into the difficult country at a point only a 

few miles from the Great Harbour, while still almost under 

the western point of Epipolai. This is the road which by the 
leads from Syracuse to the modern Floridia. The other ee 
way would be to keep for some time along the road near to 

the sea, the Helorine road, and to reach the high country and the 
up the bed of one of the rivers which run into the sea et 
on the coast below the modern Noto. By the care of bod bain 
Gylippos all these ways were occupied sooner or later; the Giylinpéss 
roads were blocked; guards were set at the fords of all 

the streams. It is possible that, when the course taken 

by the Athenians was fully known, the guards of one 

point may have moved to another. It is certain that, 


1 See vol. i. p. 80, 2 See Appendix XXII. 
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cuap. vi. Whatever way the Athenians turned, the care of Gylippos 
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Despair of 
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had provided enemies to block their further advance. 

The beginning of the retreat is painted by the great 
master of contemporary history with all the fulness of his 
powers. Never in the long record of human sorrow which 
history unfolds was there a sadder scene. It was not 
merely the baffled hopes of an army and a commonwealth ; 
it was not merely that of the two great fleets that Athens 
had sent forth to Sicily not a ship remained to her; it was 
not merely that danger to themselves and to their city 
tracked every step of the retreating army. The saddest 
forms of human wretchedness were there at hand, the 
wretchedness of friends and comrades who prayed for help, 
but to whom no help could be given!. The dead had to 
be left without funeral rites; men looked on the lifeless 
bodies of friends and kinsmen, and fear for themselves 
mingled with their grief?. And sadder than the case 
of the dead, more grievous to the heart to look upon, was 
the case of the living who had to be left behind, the men 
who had been smitten down with the sickness of the 
Syracusan marshes, the men who had been maimed and 
wounded in the fights on the Syracusan waters. Left to 
the mercy of the enemy, they groaned, they besought, 
they clung to their comrades and kinsmen, praying in 
vain not to be left behind, following as far as their feeble 
streneth would let them, and giving up the vain task with 
wailing and appeals to the gods*. The host was full of 
weeping, full of despair; all hearts were downcast ; men 
turned to repentance and blaming of themselves that their 
voices had helped to bring themselves and their city to 

1 Thue. vii. 75. 2; dewvdv otv Av ov Kal?’ ev povoy TaY mpaypyarwy, OTL TAs 
TE vais dToAwAEKOTES TAaGaS avExwpouy Kal dvTi peyaAns éATidos Kal abot Kal 
% modus KwdvvevovTes’ GAAA Kal év TH arrodei~er TOD oTpaTomédou fvvéBaivEe TH 
Te Wer ExdoTw aGdyeva Kal TH yvwpn alcbécOa. 


2 Tb. 3; és Avmny pera pdBov Kabicraro. 
5 Ib, 3, 4. Cf. Alsch. Pers. 575; AeupOevres mpos avayxay, k.T.A. 
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such a case’. It was from hostile ground that they were cnap. vim. 


setting forth ; yet they lingered as if they were called on to 
leave their own soil*. The forty thousand men of every 
class who now set forth from the Athenian camp, were 
like the people of a whole city, and that no small one, 
driven forth to seek new homes where they might find 
them. Had he who made that comparison seen or heard 
of the sad processions which a few years later went forth 


from Akragas and from Gela?? The change in condition Grievances 


which many of the Athenian army now underwent was only 
less than that of a wealthy Akragantine driven forth home- 
less and penniless. Horsemen and heavy-armed, many of 
them men of wealth, all of them men used in peace and 
war to have all wearisome drudgery done for them by 
slaves, were now driven to carry their own provisions, to 
do every menial service for themselves. The slaves of 
some had deserted already ; the slaves of others could not 
be trusted. Before long all were gone; the knightly 
companions of Alkibiadés had to tend their Sicilian horses 
with their own hands. One part of their burthen indeed 
was not heavy; they carried such food as they had, but 
there was little left in the camp‘. Yet to many there 
was one small comfort; democracy had reached the level 
of equality; the sorrows and sufferings of all were equal °, 

* Thue. vii. 75. 5 ; catnped Té Tis Ga Kal kaTapepypis opav adbray ToAAN Fv. 

* Ib. 4; dropia roatrp pi padiws dpoppdcba, naimep éx Twodeplas. 

* Ib. 5 ; obdev yap GAAo 7) TOA exTETOAOpKnLeVvn edkecay imopevyovoy Kal 
ov opixpG. Surely this comparison is suggested by such scenes as those 
described by Diodéros, xiii. 89, 111, to which we shall come in our next 
chapter. 

* The words of Thucydides (vii. 75. 5) mark how unusual this was on the 
part of both horsemen and heavy-armed ; of re GAA TavTeEs Epepor 6 Ti Tis 
éddvaTo ExaoTos Xpnotpov Kal of SwAiTa Kal of inmhs Tapa 7d ciwOds adTol Ta 
operepa aitav aria jnd ois btAos. ‘A burthen,” says Thirlwall 
Gii. 452), ‘‘which a Roman would not have felt, but to which the Greek 
was unused.” 

° Thue. vii. 75. 6; 4 icopopia Tov Kakav, Exovcd Twa bums, 7d pera 
TOAAOY, KovduioLY. 
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cuap. vit. Never indeed had men, so their own historian tells us, 
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fallen from such a height of splendour and boasting to 
such a depth of humiliating sorrow!, No Greek army 
had ever before gone through so great a change. They had 
come forth to enslave others; they now feared leading 
into captivity for themselves*. They had sailed forth 
amid prayers and peans; they had now to toil along by 
land amid voices opposite indeed *. And yet all that they 
had to bear seemed such as might be endured in the face 
of the heavier dangers that hung over them +. 

But there was one heart in the host that failed not, one 
man who showed himself at his best when things were 
at their worst. Nikias, often a loiterer, never a coward, 
whose head had once been turned by good fortune but 
whom ill fortune nerved to the highest point, stood forth 
to exhort and to cheer the downcast host. By one of 
those strange victories which mind can win over matter, 
the strong will was master of the feeble body. Bowed 
down as he was by hopeless sickness, the general passed 
up and down the line, speaking his words of encourage- 
ment, lifting up his voice, as the voice may be lifted up 
at pressing moments, shouting in his zeal that all might 
hear and all be stirred by the hearing’. His harshest 
censor becomes gentler as he listens®; from that day to the 
last hour of his darkened life we have nought to tell of 
Nikias but what is noble. 

The stirring words which Thucydides now puts into the 


1 Thue. vii. 75. 63; dAAws Te Kal amd olas AapmpotynTos Kal adxnparos TOD 
TpwTou és olay TEAEUTIY Kal TATELVOTHTA APLKTO. 
7] 
2 Ib. 7; dvrt peév rods dAXous SovAwoopevous prev avTo’s TOUTO paAdov 
dedidTas pur maOwor EvveBn améevat. 
3 Tb.; av7i & ebdyis Te Kal maavey, ned’ ay eeie TaAw TOUTwY TOIs 
> , > , 3 a 
cep pi a : 
évavTios ém@pnyicpacw apoppacba 
4 Ib A a be ce \ 4) A 3 IA D4 5 , , cal 
.3 Gpws 5 td peyéeOous Tod emxpeuapevou ert KivdUvoU TavTa TadTaA 
avTois olaTa eaivero. 
5 Ib. 76; Bovddpevos ws em mrEloTov yeywvicnwy dperety 
® Grote, vii. 458. 
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mouth of Nikias, whether his very words or not, are at CHAP. vull. 
least thoroughly characteristic of the man. They may Peeechos 
well have been remembered by some of those few among 

the thousands who stood around him who lived to tell the 

tale at Athens or elsewhere. Or, if we simply look on 

them as the words that Thucydides thought that Nikias 

was likely to speak at such a moment, their value is hardly 

lessened. It is a fitting speech for the devout man in His faith 
distress, the man whose faith in the gods has not passed pias 
away, even when their hand seems so heavy on him and 
his army. Nikias bids them still keep hope; others have 
been saved out of depths even lower than they were now 
in. Let them not despair or blame themselves', Let 
them look at himself, whom his sickness made worse off 
than any other man in the army. He had once been 
famous for his good luck in private and public; now he 
was in the same danger as the meanest”. Yet he had ever 
done his duty to gods and men; he had been pious, right- 
eous, and bountiful. With a conscience void of offence, he 
still had hope for the future; even such ill luck as theirs 
did not frighten him as otherwise it might *. Their sorrows 
had now reached their height; they were therefore likely 
to lessen. The gods were said to envy great good luck Envy of 
on the part of men. Ifthey had ever envied the Athenian a 
host, the penalty was already paid. The enemy was now 

more likely to be the object of such envy. Others had 
invaded land of their neighbours, and had both done and 
suffered as men may do and suffer. So had they; the 

gods would now look more kindly on them; they would 

deem them worthy, not of envy but of pity*. And they 


' Thue. vii. 77. 1; pyde xatapéeppacOa buds dyav av’rous. 

2 Ib. 2; ovr’ edtuxia Soxav Trou voTeEpds Tov eivat, x.T.A. On the evtuxia 
of Nikias see above, p. 233. 

5 Tb. 33 ai 5¢ Evuopal od Kaz’ agiay 4 poBodor.. For several possible 
meanings, see Jowett, i. 541, ii. 453. 

* Ib.; raxad ay kal Awpnoeay: ikava yap Tois TE TOE pols EUTUXNTAL, Kal 
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still had human hopes. Such a host of armed men mar- 
shalled in their array would be at once a city wherever 
they sat down!. No town of Sicily could withstand them 
as invaders or turn them out when they had once fixed 
themselves on any spot. As for the march, it was for 
themselves to make it safe by keeping good order. On 
whatever spot they might be constrained to fight, let each 
man look on it as a country and a castle, which, if he wins, 
he may keep as his own*. The march must be speedy, 
by night as well as by day, as their stock of provisions was 
small. But as soon as they reached any friendly spot of 
Sikel ground, they would be safe. Fear of Syracuse made 
the Sikels firm friends of Athens*; messages had been 
already sent to them to meet the army and bring pro- 
visions. And to wind up all, he added, remember that to 
be valiant men is now for you a matter of utmost need ; 
there is no place near where a coward can find shelter ¢. 
But if ye now escape your enemies, the rest of you may 
again see the homes that they long to see, and those who 
are Athenians will be able to raise again the mighty power 
of Athens, fallen as it is. For it is men that make a city, 
not walls or ships empty of men. 


When the general had finished his speech, he and the 
army set forth from their camp. They forsook the last 
spot of Syracusan ground which they still held, that piece 


ci Tw Oe@y eripovor EoTpaTevcaper, ATOXpwVTWS Hd TETLUMpHUEOG . . . OLKTOU 
yap am aitav agwrepa 75n écpev 7 POdvov. The doctrine set forth by 
Amasis in Herod. iii. 40 is here taken for granted. 

1 Thue. vii. 77. 4; Aoyi(erbe 5& Ste adroit TE TdAIs EvOUS eoTE, STO dy 
ka0é(nobe. So more emphatically at the end of the speech; avdpes yap méAts 
Kai ov Téixn ovde vies dvipOy Kevai. Cf. the passages of the poets collected 
by Mr. J owett, ii. 454. 

* Ib. 5; pt GAdo m1 Hynodpevos Exaotos 7 év @ ay dvayxacdA xwpiw 
paxecOa, TovTO Kal maTpida Kal Telos Kpatnoas Efe. 

3 Th. 6; otro: yap july 5a 76 Supakociwy déos ért BEBaror ict. 

* Ib. 73 &s pi) Ovros xwpiou eyyis Got dv paraxiaberTes owHeinre. 
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of the shore of the Great Harbour which lay between their car. vin. 
double walls. The possession of those walls gave them 

the command of all the roads that started from the gate 

of Achradina, subject to the danger that/they might find 

all alike blocked at convenient points by Syracusan guards. 

Of the two roads open to them, the Helorine road by the The two 
sea, that part of it at least which lay near to Syracuse, er 
was open to the obvious objection that it would at once 

lead them to the Syracusan post at the Olympieion. The 

other and somewhat higher road by the present Floridia 

might turn out to be blocked at this post or that ; but there 

was no such certain and immediate obstacle awaiting them. 

The Helorine road too led directly to quite other parts of 

Sicily, from which any road to Katané would be roundabout 

indeed. The path by Floridia would sooner bring them to The road 
the hills from which they looked for their help, or at all pene 
events to the rough passes by which those hills might be 
reached. The upper road therefore was chosen. 

The early part of the road by which they were to march First day's 
is neither a dead flat nor does it cross any considerable aka 
height. It goes down to the Anapos, and thence rises 
again to the town of Floridia. But the Anapos had to be 
crossed ; it was certain that it would have to be crossed in 
the face of an enemy; the ground too afforded plenty of 
opportunities for the Syracusan horsemen and darters to 
annoy the march of the Athenian heavy-armed. ‘To that 
kind of force the great mass of the retreating army be- 
longed ; we do once, at the very last stage of all, get a 
moment’s glimpse of the Athenian horsemen!; but that is 
all. ‘They marched in the shape of a hollow oblong, the Order of 
unwarlike following with the baggage being placed in the "®™*"P- 
middle *. Nikias led the van, while Démosthenés com- 


1 Thue. vii. 83. 1, and below, p. 389. 

2 Ib. 78. 2; rods 5€ oKxevopdpous nai Tov mAcioTov GxAoV EevTos cixov ot 
émAira. These, whatever their race or condition, are distinct from the 
personal slaves of the horsemen and heavy-armed. 
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manded the rear. The energy to which the elder general 
had been kindled by the strait in which he found himself 
was not spent in his words of exhortation. In spite of his 
toils and griefs and his grievous sickness, Nikias kept his 
eye on his whole line. If any part seemed out of order, he 
was there at once to marshal the line and to do all that a 
younger captain in full health could have done at such a 
moment. Démosthenés did the like; but throughout the 
march better order was kept under the command of Nikias 
than under that of Démosthenés. 

The first time that the army came to actual fighting 
with any enemy was when they reached the Anapos. 
Where the present road crosses it, it is a narrow stream 
with steep banks. There they found their advance checked 
by the Syracusans and their allies who defended the pas- 
sage. Those who were employed on this particular service 
could have been only a small part of the Syracusan army. 
In anything like a regular fight the Athenians still had 
the advantage ; they forced the passage, and put its de- 
fenders to flight. What wore out the strength of the 
retreating army was not actual encounters, in which blows 
could be given and returned. It was the constant harassing 
warfare of the horsemen and darters, who seized every 
occasion on the march to make desultory attacks, which 
the heavy-armed had no means of returning. The attacks 
of the horsemen went on wherever the ground made it 
possible, as it was during the whole ‘of the first day’s 
march. This carried them about five miles from their 
starting-poimt. For the night they encamped, we are told, 
on a hill, perhaps at the top of the ascent immediately 
above the Anapos, before Floridia is reached 1. . 

The immediate object of the retreating army now was 
to reach a rocky height known as the Akraian cliff, which 
doubtless took its name from the Syracusan settlement 


1 Thue. vii. 78. 4; 7vACovro mpds Adgw TiM. 
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at Akrai. Could they once reach and master that point, cua. yun. 
they would be on the high ground, within reach of their 
Sikel allies. With them they might rest awhile, and 
devise the means of reaching Katané by some roundabout 
path. But the approach to the cliff was no easy matter. 
The road to it lay through a most rough pass, which The pass. 
begins just below the present town of Floridia, and is now 
known as Cava Spampinato or Calatrella, the latter a name 
that speaks of Saracen occupation. The cliff itself, the 
end of the lands now known as Monasterel/o, stands at 
the point of junction of this combe and another of the 
same kind!. As soon as the Syracusans were certain of The Syra- 
the point at which the retreating force was aiming, a party juid a 
was sent on to build a wall across the pass. Meanwhile ae 
the second day’s march of the Athenians had led them only 
over twenty stadia. This implies ceaseless harassing on 
the part of the Syracusan horsemen and darters, though 
it is not directly mentioned. The place of their second Second 
night’s encampment was on a rough piece of ground to oe 
which they had to go down. This, though there may > '* 
be some difficulty as to the exact distance, seems to agree 
very well with some of the ground immediately below 
Floridia to the south, ground now crossed by a modern 
viaduct 7. The present town seems to have had a fore- 
runner of some kind; for one object in the choice of the 
encampment was to take food out of the houses, and 
water®, This last was not likely to be plentiful in their 
march up the rugged combe. On the third day the Third day’s 
Athenians set forth to attempt their hard march to the ae 
cliff. They were annoyed on their way by the horsemen Pe 13: 
and darters; the darters would have every opportunity all 

1 Thue. vii. 78.5; Av dé Ados Kaprepds kal ExatépwOey xapabpa kpnpywons* 
éxadetro 6¢ “Axpaioy Xémas. See Appendix XXII. 

2 See Appendix XXII. 

$ Thue. vii. 78. 4; BovdAdpevor Ex Te TOV oiKav AaBeElv Te EbYSipov (wKEtTO 
yap 6 x@pos) kal Viwp peta copay abrav pépecOa adrddev. 
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along the line, and there are points where the sides of the 
pass sink so low that the horsemen also could get at the 
struggling heavy-armed. The Athenians made fight for a 
while; but at last they lost heart and went back to their 
camp of the night before. There they again spent the 
night, but with a smaller stock of provisions; the horse- 
men hindered their leaving their camp to plunder or 
forage }. 

It was no slight task for forty thousand men, armed and 
unarmed—less indeed by so many as had been killed or had 
strayed away or had sunk from mere weariness during the 
three days’ march—to make their way, and to keep some 
kind of order in making it, along a frightfully rugged 
path, with darts every moment hurled down on their heads, 
and with occasional charges of horse on their flanks. But 
they still struggled on through the fourth day’s march, 
striving against all hindrances, till they at last came in 
sight of the point for which they were striving. But a 
wall had arisen between them and the cliff, and behind the 
wall was a body of Syracusan heavy-armed, ranged in the 
narrow pass. They were, in the military language of the 
time, not a few shields deep*. And on the rock itself was 
posted a large body of darters, who, from their high place, 
could take good aim at tle men who were struggling on 
below. Yet the Athenians attacked the wall, and strove 
to carry the position by force *. Whatever may have been 
the strength of the hasty barrier in itself, they failed to 
storm it in the face of the thick ranges of shields and 
spears behind it, and under the ceaseless shower of missiles 
fallmg from above. When the attempt was found to be 
hopeless, they turned round; they marched some way from 
the barrier, and halted to rest awhile. During’ this halt of 


1 Thue. vii. 78.6; od ydp er: droxwpely ofdy te Hv bd Tov innéwr. 

2 Th. 79. 1; etpov mpd éavtay tnép Tov amorexiopatos Tiv mEeChy aTpariay 
mapareTaypevny ov et” ddAlywv aonidwy. See above, pp. 169, 170. 

3 Ib. 2; mpooBaddrtes of “A@nvaion érerxopaxour. 
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the Athenians the rain and thunder common in the autumn czar. vu. 
season came on. To men already disheartened by toil and 

failure the ordinary course of nature seemed something 

strange and terrible; the rain and thunder were surely sent Rain and 
by the gods for their destruction’. Their spirits sank yet co 
lower ; yet they still had heart to strike a blow when they 
were all but hopelessly hemmed in within the fatal pass. 


For, while they were halting, Gylippos sent on a party by They make 
good their 


some side path—it would be easy to find such—to throw Petreat. 


up another wall between their halting-place and their camp 
of the night before. Even now, when it comes to actual 
fighting, the Athenians have the better. A party was 
sent on in advance which succeeded in hindering the Syra- 
cusans from carrying out their work. The rest followed ; 
they seem to have made their way out of the pass at the 
end near Floridia, On the fourth night they encamped on Fourth 
the plain; that is, no longer in the bottom below Floridia, ae 
but in the more level ground above *. 

The fifth day’s work was the result of a certain change Fifth day’s 


of plan. The generals now gave up the thought of ee 


forcing their way to that particular cliff by that particular Pe 1 
pass. Their object seems now to have been to find some 
other road, some other pass, in the same neighbourhood, 
which might lead them to the high ground, and which the 
Syracusans might not have occupied*. On this errand March on 
level 

they now set forth. But, now that they were on more esGual 
level ground, the attacks of the Syracusans, now above all 
those of the horsemen, became more galling than ever. 
Horsemen and darters pressed on them from every side ; 
they were surrounded by enemies; if the Athenians ad- 
vanced, the assailants gave way; if they fell back, the 

1 Thue. vil. 79. 3; évdpudov emt T@ oetepw 6dA€Opw Kal TavTa TavTa 
yevéoda. The feeling had been the other way at an earlier stage. See 
above, p- 173, and Grote, vii. 465. 

2 Ib. 5; mpos 76 mediov nvAicayTo. 

3 See Appendix XXII. 
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assailants pressed upon them. They specially harassed the 
rear, the division of Démosthenés, hoping that, if they could 
put one part of the army to flight, a general panic might 
seize on the whole’. But though many were wounded, the 
army still kept its order. The attacks however had been 
so ceaseless that, in the course of the whole day, they had 
advanced only five or six stadia, a good deal under a mile. 
At that distance they halted, still on the level ground’. 
The Syracusans also withdrew for the night to their camp, 
of the place of which we have no hint. 


The night that followed was spent by the Athenian 
generals in debates as to the course now to be followed. 
The discussion led to a complete change of plan. The 
design of reaching the Sikel country by the road by 
which they had thus far striven to reach it, or by any 
other road in what we may call the region of the Anapos, 
was altogether given up. The scheme had broken down; 
there was no hope of success in that quarter. Provisions 
too had nearly failed, and the number of those who had 
been wounded in the ceaseless attacks of the enemy was 
very great®. Nikias and Démosthenés therefore deter- 
mined to attempt their escape by a wholly different path. 
They gave up the thought of reaching Katané, even by 
the most roundabout and rugged of roads*. The new 
march was to be towards Kamarina and Gela, and the 
other towns, Greek and barbarian, in that quarter. If they 
could make their way from their present position into the 
Helorine road, at some point well out of reach of the 
garrison of the Olympieion, they had a reasonable chance 
of escape. The very care with which the Syracusans had 


1 Thue. vii. 79.5; wadvora Tois baTaTos mpooninrorTes, el mws KaTA Bpaxd 
Tpeapevor TAY TO OTpaTEvpLA PoBHcELaY. 

2 Ib. 6; mpoedOdvres TévTe 7} & oTabious, dveravovTo ev TH TEdiW. 

3 Tb. 80. 1. Where their state is set forth with some emphasis. 


* Ib, 2. See Appendix XXII. 
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occupied the passes by which the Athenians were expected cuar. vm, 


to march gave them some hope. Some distant point of 
this road might be found unguarded, and they might be 
able to reach the Sikel hills from that side without further 


hindrance. 


The district to which we have now to turn our thoughts 
is that which lies round the modern towns of Noto and 


Avola, where a number of rivers empty themselves into the The south- 


eastern sea of Sicily. All of them are necessarily crossed 
by the road from Syracuse to Heléron. These streams are 
largely of the nature of fivmare, stony beds; the amount 
of water in them depends largely on the weather and on 
the time of the year. What is a mere expanse of stones 
one day may be a rushing torrent the next. It was the 
rainy season of the year, as the Athenian army had lately 
felt; there is further every reason to think that, before 
Sicily was so cruelly shorn of its woods, the average 
amount of water in these beds was much greater than 
it is now. The rivers then, when the retreating army 
had to cross them in the time of autumn, may well have 
been found greater hindrances than they seem to a modern 
traveller who passes them at an earlier time of the year. 


rIVeETS. 


eastern 
r 


The first in the series, the one most to the north, is that The Kaky- 
paris or 


Cassibile 


which in our narrative is called Kakyparis, that is, there 
can be no reasonable doubt, the modern Cassidile. This 
stream runs through a deep combe among the mountains, 
the Cava Cassibile, which would form an approach to the 
Sikel lands in that quarter far easier than that by which 
the Athenian army had tried to reach the Akraian cliff. 
The road is far less rough, and, though the windings of 
the stream may cause it to be crossed several times, it 
could not, as its course lay within the gorge, become any 
hindrance to the march of an army by that road. The 
combe gradually opens into the more level ground by the 
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cHAP. vil. sea, Into which the Kakyparis makes its way by a wider 


The pas- 
sage of the 
Kakyparis 


guarded by 


the Syra- 
cusans. 


mouth than might have been expected from its present 
size only a little way inland. But at the point where 
it was crossed by the Helorine road!, at a very slight 
distance from the sea, its crossing could present no diffi- 
culty now, and it would seem from the story to have 
presented none then. The new plan of the Athenian 
generals was to make their way into the Helorine road 
at a point not very far north of that where it crossed 
the Kakyparis. They hoped that the Syracusans would 
not have occupied these more distant passes. And if 
Kakyparis could have been reached and found undefended, 
a march up the pleasant combe through which his stream 
flows would, in its earlier stages at least, have been a 
holiday undertaking after the fearful toil of the struggle 
along the stony gorge between Floridia and the Akraian 
cliff. 

But Gylippos and Hermokratés were not men to be 
easily deceived. They had most likely already secured 
the passages of the rivers as one of the possible ways by 
which the Athenians might attempt to escape. It is men- 
tioned that the Athenians looked for their Sikel allies to 
meet them at the point where the road crosses the Kaky- 
paris. If any such had been waiting there all these days 
since the despatch of the first message of Nikias?, they 
had gone away in despair or had been driven away. Most 
likely a new message had been sent after the partial change 
of plan on the night of the fourth day*; a more thorough 
change of course had now become possible. And the 
watchful eyes of Gylippos and Hermokratés had doubt- 
less marked the chance also. In any case the Syracusans 
were beforehand with their retreating enemies. On the 


' See Appendix XXII, 
? Thue. vii. 77.6. See above, p. 372, and Appendix XXII. 
3 See Appendix XXII. 
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morning which followed the debate of the fifth night in cmap. vin. 
the Athenian camp, the ford of Kakyparis was held, not 
by Sikel allies of Athens, but by a Syracusan detachment 
busily employed in defending the passage with a wall and 
palisade 1. 
The resolution of the Athenian generals was no sooner Sixth day’s 


: : : : march ; 
taken than it was carried out. And it was carried out towardsthe 
so skilfully as for the moment to deceive the Syracusans, oe 


and so to gain at least the advantage of time. The Athe- Renee ber 
nian army left its post while it was still night, having 

lighted a number of fires to make the enemy believe that 

they were still there?. They then set out in the same 

order as before, Nikias commanding the van and Démo- 

sthenés the rear. But the two divisions presently parted pried 
asunder. A retreat by night in the neighbourhood of an part 
enemy was not a hopeful work or one favourable to dis- "4 
cipline. Panic and superstitious dread came upon the army. pane a 
So, our guide remarks, it is apt to happen to all armies, sion of 
Démo- 


and the greater the army the greater the danger of this jnones. 


kind*. The rear, under Démosthenés, was specially smitten 
in this way. The rear is in any case the part of the army 
most likely to fall into confusion, and whatever was left of 
the unwarlike centre of the original square ‘ was likely to 
lag behind with the rear rather than to speed on with the 
van. The division of Démosthenés now fell altogether 
out of order and lagged behind, while the van, under 
Nikias, now spoken of as a separate army, kept their ranks 
better, and marched on with greater speed. It was the 
object of Nikias to press on as fast as might be. He 
thought that safety was most likely to be had, not by 

' Thue. vii. 80. 5; etpoy kal évtaida gudaxiy twa tev Suparociwy, 
amorexifovcdy Te Kal dmooravpodaay tov mépov. See Appendix XXII. 

* Ib. 1; upd navoartes ds mAciota andyev Thy oTpariay. 

° Ib. 35 ofov gid? kal maor orpatorédors, wadiata de Tois peylioto.s, poBor 


kal Seipata éyyiyvecOa . . . éunimre rapaxn. 
* See above, p. 373. 
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stopping to fight, but by escaping with all haste, fight- 
ing only where fighting could not be avoided! By 
daybreak this front division, far in advance of that of 
Démosthenés*, had reached the Helorine road, the road 
by the sea, as distinguished from the inland hills which 
had been the scene of their earlier march*, Along this 


road they marched till they came to the point where it 


The Athe- 
nians pass 
the Kaky- 
paris. 


The way 
by the 
Kakyparis 
given up. 


They 
march on 
to the 
Erineos. 


goes down with a steep descent to the ford of the Kaky- 
paris. No Sikels were there to help and guide them up 
the combe; they saw the Syracusan detachment on the 
other side still busy with their fortification. The spirit 
of the Athenians was not yet worn out with their toils; 
once more, when it comes to actual fighting, they have the 
better. The ground gave them some help; they charged 
down the steep bank of the stream; they crossed the ford, 
and drove away the Syracusans from their works on the 
lower ground on the right bank*. Even in this last stage 
of their struggles, they had thus much of success to cheer 
them. 

But the fact that no Sikels had come to help them and 
that a Syracusan party was there to withstand them put 
an end to every thought that the Athenian army could 
reach the hill country of the Sikels by way of the gorge 
of the Kakyparis. They might reasonably expect to find 
the pass occupied and fortified against them; they may 
likely enough have seen Syracusan soldiers actually posted 
on the lower hills which command its entrance. Their 
Sikel guides, guides who had doubtless led them through 
the whole of the march, counselled them to go on to another 


1 Thue. vii. 81. 3; @aocov 6 Nixias Hye, vouifwy ov TO bmopevery &Y TO 
ToovTw éExdyTas civar Kal payecOa owrnpiav, GAAG TO ws TAXLOTA UTOXwpELY, 
TOTAUTA paxopévous boa avayKacovTat. 

2 Th. 80. 3; 70 pev Nixiov orparevpa, womep Fyeiro, Evvepevé Te kal 
mpovAaBe ToAAG. See Appendix XXII. 

3 Ib. 4. See Appendix XXII. 

* Ib. See Appendix XXII. 
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river, the Erineos?. There was of course the chance that cHar. vin. 
they might find some undefended way among the moun- 

tains. There was the chance that the Syracusans whom 

they had driven from the ford of the Kakyparis were the 

most distant of Syracusan outposts, and that now their 

course in any direction that they might choose might be 
uninterrupted. In any case pressing’ on was less dangerous 

than falling back. They marched on therefore as far as 

the Erineos. They reached this point late in the day, and Sixth 
Nikias settled his army for the night on some high ground a 
near the river*. The topography here is somewhat more Question 
difficult than in the case either of the Kakyparis, the first sae ee 
river in this part of their march, or of the last, namely the 
Assinaros. Both these are clearly marked ; it is less easy 

to fix which of several streams is the Erineos. Worth of 

the town of Avola is a small stream called the Flanic?, 

a name which might possibly stand to Hriveos in the same 
relation in which Cassiile stands to Kakyparis. Between 

the towns of Avola and Noto there is one most picturesque 
narrow gorge on a small scale, with steep banks and signs 

of primeval burrowings, known by the name of Maralidi. 
Further on there is a wider and gentler dip, called La 
Cavallata, dry certainly at times, but seemingly full of water 

at others. Just beyond it is the end of a range of hills, 

which would very well serve the purposes of Nikias as 

a shelter and as an outlook?. On one of these hills or 

on some other point along the line of way, the army abode 

for the sixth night of their retreat. In the morning they Seven 
were startled by the appearance of their Syracusan enemies, Reus 
who had, by the mouth of a Syracusan herald, a frightful *” 

tale to tell them. The division of Nikias was now the aie sine 
only representative on Sicilian ground of the two great division. 


? Thue. vii. 80. 5; ravTn yap of nyepoves éxeAevoy. See Appendix XXII. 
2 Ib. 82. 43 Nixias kal of pet avtov adixvodvta TavTn TH HuEepa emt Tov 
motapov Tov "Epwedv, kal diaBas mpds weTéewpdv Te Kabioe THY oTpaTiav. See 


Appendix XXII. * See Appendix XXII, 
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armaments which Athens had sent forth to win the mastery 
of Sicily and the western seas. 

On the morning of the day before, as soon as it was 
known that the Athenian force had decamped in the night, 
there was great wrath in the camp of Syracuse. Syra- 
cusans and allies joined in a general ery against Gylippos, 
charging him with having allowed the enemy to escape !. 
This suspicion is one of several signs that the feeling to- 
wards the Athenians, and specially towards Nikias, which 
was felt by or attributed to the Lacedzemonian was wholly 
different from that either of the native Syracusans or of 
the kinsfolk who had thrown themselves heart and soul 
into the Syracusan cause. When we think of the earlier 
career of Nikias, his long friendship for Sparta and his 
negotiation of the peace which bears his name, it seems 
likely that he and Gylippos may have been personal ac- 
quaintances; they may even have been personal friends. 
At any rate Nikias and his army would be to Gylippos 
simply men whom his duty to his own city made his 
enemies in war. There was nothing to fill his mind with 
that fierce call to vengeance which stirred the heart of 
every Syracusan, and which would be fully shared by 
Corinthians and Leukadians who came to help their 
daughter or sister city in time of danger. It was only 
natural that the charge of showing undue and even treason- 
able favour to the invaders, if brought against any man, 
should be brought against Gylippos. The story almost 
reads as if the Syracusan army hardly waited for orders 
to pursue the fugitives. There could be little doubt as to 
the road by which they had gone, and the pursuit was 
made with all speed?. The division of Démosthenés, once 

1 Thue, vii. 81. 1; of Svpaxdoror kal of Edupaxor ... ev aitig oi mwodAol 
zov Tvdurmov eixov ExdvTa apeiva Tods *“AOnvaious. 

2 Directly after the words in the last note follows; «al xatd taxos 


Sukovres, 7 ov XadEnas joOavovTO KEeXwpnKTas, KaTahapBavovar Epi apiaTou 
wpav, This looks almost like popular action. 
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the rereward of the whole force and containing more than cuap. vit. 
half the army !, had not with daylight fully shaken off the 

panic terrors of the night. Their march was so much 

slower and so much less orderly than that of the division 

of Nikias, that of the two parts of the army neither knew 
anything of the fate of the other. We cannot suppose 

that Démosthenés did not fully share the wish of Nikias 

to press on with all speed; but, placed in the rear, ex- 

posed to the first attack of the enemy, and commanding 

a disheartened and now disordered force, he could not keep 

up with his colleague*. When therefore the Syracusans The divi- 
caught him up, about the hour of the morning meal, pena 
seemingly before he had reached the Helorine road, he °vet#ken. 
was more than six miles behind the division of Nikias *. 

At this point the last fight of the best soldier that Athens 

had left to her was to begin. 

It was against hard odds that the man of Pylos had Last fight 
to strive the last time that he met a Lacedemonian enemy eto 
face to face. The fight was of the kind of which we have 
seen so many in these few days, a fight in which the heavy- 
armed, wearied and disheartened, could do nothing against 
the ceaseless desultory attacks of the horsemen and darters *. 
Démosthenés and his men were at last surrounded in a diffi- 
cult piece of ground. A space thick with olive-trees, fenced Olive- 

: yard of 
in by a wall, was crossed by a road from one end to the Polyzélos. 
other®. It had been the estate of Polyzélos, son of Deino- 


1 Thue. vii. 80. 33 70 fyuov padtora Kal mdéov. 

2 Tb.; dmeonacOn te Kal araxrérepoy éxwpe. 81. 2; mpocémtav [oi 
Supaxdoror] Tois pera Tod AnpooOévous, taTépos TE ovat Kal TXOAaITEpoy Kat 
ATAKTOTEpOY XwpoOvGLY, ws THS vUKTOs TOTE EvVETApAXOnoaY. 

8 Ib. 3; 70 5& Nixiov orpdatrevpa dneixey év TO mpdcbev Kal TEVvTHKOVTA 
oradious. See Appendix XXII. 

* Tb. 81. 2, 33 of inms Tay Supakociwy éxvedodvTd Te paov abtods Sixa 57 
bvras Kal <uviyov és ravTé . . . 6 5é Anpuoabevys . . . ov mpovxXwpet paddAov 
h és payny tuveraacero, Ews éevdiatpiBwy KuedovTai te im’ aitav, Kai ev 
TOAAG OopBw avdtds Te Kal of pet’ avrod ’APnvain jaar. 

5 Ib.; dvednOevres és Tt xwplov, @ KUKAw piv TELXlov TEpiTV, O5ds 5é EvOev 
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cHaP. vit. menés, brother of three tyrants, but himself no tyrant. 


Message of 


Gylippos 
to the 
Aigean 
islanders. 


It still bore his name, a name doubtless still honoured 
in Syracuse‘. Some chance or heedlessness must have 
led the retreating foree into so untoward a spot; when 
they were in it, the Syracusans knew how to make the 
best of their advantage. They shrank from any general 
attack, from any near fighting. They thought that it 
might still be dangerous to risk a struggle face to face 
with desperate men. Their own superiority was now so 
clear that it was not wise to jeopard it at the last moment 
by any untoward chance*. And with this was now 
mingled another feeling, that by which the thought of 
success gradually softens into something like the thought 
of mercy. Men began to feel that the leading into cap- 
tivity of the imvading host would be a more striking 
symbol of Syracusan victory than their slaughter ®. 

When therefore the whole day had been passed in harass- 
ing attacks on the Athenians on every side, when the 
strength of the enemy was clearly failmg through wounds 
and weariness and hunger, towards evening a herald was 
sent to the Athenian army—it was sent to the army rather 
than to the general—bearing a message in the name of 
Gylippos and the Syracusans and their allies*, An appeal 
kal evOev, éAdas TE ovdk GAlyas elxev. On évOev Kat EvOev see Arnold, iii. 423 ; 
Grote, vii. 469. I go with Grote. 

1 Plut. Nik. 27; dype ot Anpoobérns EdAw Kai TO per’ Exeivou oTparevpa 
mepl TV TloAuCnA€ELov avAny ev T@ HiapaxecOa Kal trodcimecOa KvKAW- 
6ev. See Appendix XXII. Plutarch is not describing the march of 
Démosthenés in any detail; but he preserves this bit of topography in the 
words of one who could take it for granted. The memories of Polyzélos 
concerned Philistos; they did not concern Thucydides. 

2 Thue. vii. 81. 3, 43... €BaddAovto nepiactadév. Toradtas 5 mpoc- 
Bodais kal ov évoTadoy paxas of Supakdoro eikdtTws Exp@vTo* TO yap amoKw- 
duveve mpos avOpwnous amovevonpeévous ov mpos Exeivay pwadAov Hy Ere 7) mpds 
Tov “AOnvaiwr. 

3 Th. 43 Kal dua pedw ré tis eyiyvero én” edrpayia dn cape pr) mpoavarw- 
Ojnvat Tw, Kal evopuoy Kal ws Ta’Tn TH idea KaTadapacdpevae ANWeoOar 


avTous. 
* Tb. 82.1; enpvypa moodyta TvAummos Kal Supakdcto Kal ot £v Ol. 
> A PPaX 
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was made to that part of the Athenian army which might caar. vu. 
be supposed to be serving against its will. Athenian 
citizens, hired mercenaries, allies who had taken the Athe- 

nian side of their own free will, must all take the conse- 
quences of their voluntary acts. But the islanders of the 
fEgean were guiltless of any evil will towards Syracuse 

or her allies; they were there simply at the bidding of 

a haughty mistress in whose ambitious designs they had 

no real interest. The proclamation of Gylippos promised 

safety and freedom to all the islanders who would come 

over to the Syracusan side?. The contingents of a few 
islands—the names are not given—accepted these terms. 

But the great body of the class to whom the tempting General 
offer was made declined to forsake their Athenian com- eae pe 
rades*, It must be remembered that the general feeling Fines 
among’ the subject allies of Athens towards the ruling city 

was not one of active hatred. The Athenian supremacy 
offended the Greek instinct which demanded full inde- 
pendence for every city, great or small; but it was not 

a rule of heavy oppression. It was in most cities preferred 

to the rule of the local oligarchs*. But perhaps stronger 

still was the feeling of military honour and comradeship. 
Soldiers of Athens, by whatever means they had become 

such, they would not forsake Athens in her distress. 

After the first message of which so little had come a Surmeades 
second followed. Its result was a capitulation by which 4 a 
the whole remaining army of Démosthenés surrendered cae 
themselves to Gylippos and the Syracusans. They sur- 
rendered on the simple promise that no man should be 


1 Thue. vii. 82. 1; mpa@rov pey TOV vnoiwTadv ei Tis BovAcTat em” edevOepia 
ws opas améva. 

2 Tb. ; amexwpnoay tives modes ov ToAAai. They acted by cities, which 
almost suggests a vote in each division. 

° T need not point out that Grote has much to say on this head in 
several places. See also the account of the affairs in Samos; Thue. viii. 


63-76. 
cer 
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put to death by violence or by bonds—that is by such 
imprisonment as would amount to a lingering death—or 
by lack of necessary food'. The terms were harsh and 
vague; they would not be broken if every man were sold 
in the slave-market; but they were at least less harsh 
than the measure which Athens had dealt out to enemies 
who had given far less provocation. And the general 
himself was not included in them. The lofty spirit of 
Démosthenés, having secured some small measure of mercy 
for his soldiers, disdained to make any terms for himself. 
His day was over; life had no more charms for him, least 
of all life as a captive of victorious Syracuse. And death 
at the bidding of victorious Syracuse was a more hateful 
prospect than death by his own hand. As soon as the 
agreement was made, Démosthenés drew his sword and 
sought to slay himself; but the enemy gathered round 
him and hindered his purpose?. Lamachos had died fight- 
ing by land and Eurymedén by sea; the fate of their 
renowned colleague was harder. 

The division which he commanded had been so thinned 
by the ceaseless toils of so many days that, out of a full 
half of the whole host of forty thousand that had set forth 
from before Syracuse, the men who came under the terms 
of the capitulation numbered six thousand only®. Wearied, 
wounded, helpless, the Athenian heavy-armed, still more the 
horsemen of whom we have as yet heard so little, even now 


1 Thue. vii. 82. 2; mpds rods dAAous amavTas Tovs peta Anpoobévous 
bpodoyia yiyvera, doTe STAa TE Tapadodva Kal pr) amobaveiy pndeva pyre 
Biaiws pate Seopots pyre THS GvayKaoTarns evdela diairns. 

2 Plut. Nik. 27; adros 58 Anpoobévns omacdpevos TO fipos EnAnke pev 
éavrov, ob pi anéOave. TAaxv TOV TOAELioY TEpLTX6YTwY Kail TvAAABoYTwY 
avTév. Whence this comes we might guess; we learn for certain from 
Pausanias, i. 29.12; ypadw Se ovdey Siapopa 7) Pidraros, ds &pn Anpoobevny 
pev anovdds momoacOa Tois dAAos TAY abTov, Kal ws HAloKETO, abTOY ém- 
xepew aroxreiva. Cf. Grote, vii. 470; Thirlwall, iii. 456. They knew the 
nature of evidence. 

oO Utivines, yank GEE st 
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kept something of worldly wealth about them. They were cnar. vm. 
bidden to give up their money by throwing it into shields 

held with the hollow side upwards. Four such shields 

were filled with the coins'. The captive remnant of one His divi- 
division of the Athenian army, with their renowned general, Eee 
the victor in so many gallant enterprises, were then led with pes 
all speed as prisoners to Syracuse*. The other division, Division of 
too far ahead of them to know anything of their fate, ae 
were still encamped in Syracusan territory. The object night. 

of the victorious Syracusans was now to bring them too 


into the city in the same case as their comrades. 


The news of this day’s work was brought the next morn- Seventh 
ing, the morning of the seventh day since the beginning ee 
of the retreat, to the ears of Nikias and his army. They '7- 
were still on their post by the Erineos when the Syracusan The sur- 


‘ render of 
herald came to announce to the general that his colleague pemo- 


sthenés 
announced 


Let him, the message added, surrender in the same sort °, to Nikias. 
Nikias at first refused to believe the tale. A short truce 
was agreed on, in order that an Athenian horseman* might 


and all his division had become prisoners of the Syracusans, 


go and bring word whether it were so or not. 'The horse- 
man went. He must have overtaken the sad procession 
of his countrymen on their way to Syracuse; he came 
back to announce that the tale of the herald was true. 
Nikias then sent his herald to Gylippos and the Syra- 
cusans. He did not offer a surrender—he still commanded 
several thousand men with arms in their hands, which they 
could still use with effect whenever the enemy came to close 

1 Thue. vii. 82. 3. See Grote, vii. 460. According to the reckonings of 
Mr. Arthur Evans (Syracusan Medallions, 132), the sum would be about 


333,333 drachmas. He suggests that the military chest was carried in this 
way by the men. 

2 Thue. vii. 82. 43; €vOvs darexdptCov és Ti wéAL, 

3 Th. 83. 1; KeAevovTes Kakeivoy TO adTo Spay. 

* Tb.; innéa méppar onxepdpevov. It is plural in the Syracusan version. 
Plut. Nik. 27. 
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quarters. He proposed terms of peace, at all events terms 
of ransom for his own division; of those who had already 
surrendered nothing was said. He asked that the remnant 
of the Athenian army should be allowed to go free, on 
condition that Athens should repay to Syracuse the whole 
costs of the war, and till payment should be made, should 
give hostages, an Athenian citizen for each talent. As a 
confession of defeat, such terms were humiliating enough 
to Athens, and they promised a welcome contribution to 
the Syracusan hoard. They were of course open to the 
objection which applies to all conventions of the kind made 
between military commanders. Nikias had no authority 
to bind the Athenian people to any terms”. And the 
terms which he proposed did not fall in with the immediate 
frame of mind of the Syracusan people and their leaders. 
Above all temptations of money, even above the longing 
for a bloody revenge, came the yearning for one special and 
symbolic form of Syracusan triumph, the leading of the 
captive host of Athens and her captive generals as bondmen 
into Syracuse. Gylippos too, as we shall presently see, had 
his own personal wish on the matter, which would be dis- 
appointed if Nikias were allowed to lead away a ransomed 
but not a captive army*. The Spartan commander there- 
fore agreed with the Syracusans in refusing the terms pro- 
posed by Nikias. Shouts of threatening and reviling spoke 
the general mind of the army. The struggle, if we can 
call it so, the hurling of darts from the Syracusan side, at 
once began again*. Parts of two more fearful days were 
yet to pass before all was over, 

During the rest of the day which followed the surrender 

1 Thue. vii. 83. 2; Plut. Nik. 27. * See above, p. 66. 

3 See below, p. 404. 

* Thue. vii. 83. 3; of 5& Supaxdovoe nat TvaArmos ov mpocedéxovto Tovs 
Adyous, AAG TpooTETOYTEs Kal TEpiaTavTEs TavTaXobev EBaddAov. Plut. Nik. 


27; of & ov mpocetxov, dAAG mpds UBpiy Kal per’ dpyns amecAovvTEs EBadAor. 
Here is another little touch from the eye-witness. 
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of the division of Démosthenés, the day on which that sur- cmap. vu. 
render was announced to Nikias, the Athenians still kept They stay 


their post on the hill which they had occupied near the i 
Erineos. They were now well nigh worn out with lack of ee 


food and of all things needful?. But they bore up till 
evening, while the Syracusans stood around and hurled 

their missiles at them from every side*. With nightfall, Seventh 
as usual, the struggle ceased ; the plan of Nikias was to aoa 
wait till all was still *, and again to make the attempt 

which he had once before made successfully, of escaping 

by night. His men took up their arms, and formed for Failure 
a march: but the Syracusans heard what was going on, Sea 6 
and raised the pean for battle*. The Athenians then, night by 
finding that all chance of getting away by steaith was 

now hopeless, again laid down their arms and waited for 

the morning. Three hundred men only, of what class or Escape of 
people we are not told, forced their way through the Syra- belies 
cusan guard, and got off under cover of the darkness, each 

man whither he could °. 

And now the day dawned, the eighth and last day of Eighthday, 
this frightful struggle. With the early morning Nikias ee 
led forth his army. Even now there seems no thought of Last march 

: : of Nikias. 
a direct attack face to face; the Athenian army marches 
on as before under the now familiar shower of missiles from 
every side. Their line of march was along the Helorine 
way. Soon after this stage of the journey that ancient 
path no longer coincides with any modern road. The road The road. 


now turns inland to reach the modern town of Noto, but 


1 Thue. vii. 83. 43 efxov 5é Kal ob rot movnpws cirou Te Kai EmTndeiwy amopia. 
Plut. Nik. 27; €8addAov 75 wavTwv evdeds Exovta THY EmTndeiov. 

2 Thuc. u. s.; €BaddAov «al tovrovs [as they had before done to the 
division of Démosthenés] péxpe de. 

3 Ib.; ths vuxrds puddtaytes TO Havxacov. 

4 Tb.; of Supaxdort aicOavovra Kat énawvicav. 

5 Ib. 5; dd Trav puddkoy Biacdpevar éxupovv. We shall hear of them 
again. 
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cHaP. vill. the ancient track can still be followed. It sometimes co- 


The Assi- 
naros or 
Falco- 
mara. 


incides with lesser pieces of road, and in many places the 
wheel-tracks worn deep in the rock show that we are tread- 
ing a path which had doubtless done service for ages before 
the time of Nikias?. We may conceive that the object of 
the retreating army was to reach the Heldros, and then to 
turn inland by the valley through which it flows. There 
was doubtless danger through the neighbourhood of the 
Syracusan town of Heloron; but, could that be avoided, 
either the Helorine dale or the coast beyond Heldéron offered 
an easier means of reaching a friendly Sikel country than 
any that had yet offered itself. Kasmenai might be dan- 
gerous, like Heléron; but they had a chance of making 
their way either to Motyca orto the Heraian Hybla?. Be- 
fore the Hel6ros could be reached, one more stream had to 
be passed. This is the river called in our history Assinaros, 
which we may safely set down as that which is now known 
as the Halcomara or Fiumara di Noto*, From the hills that 
surround the elder Neaiton, this stream flows down close to 
the modern Noto, and joins the sea at a distance of some- 
what more than four miles from that town. 

The retreating army now pressed on to reach the stream, 
partly, it is said, because they hoped that, if they could cross 
it, their march would be easier*. This perhaps simply 
means the vague hope of better things after overcoming 
any obstacle, and, the Assinaros crossed, there was at least 
no natural obstacle likely to be met with on the flat ground 
between it and the Heldros. It can hardly mean that 
the bed of the Assinaros or some path on its right bank 
was looked on as a possible way to the friendly region. 
For that purpose the valley of the Heloros was better 


* I went over this ground with Mr. Arthur Evans in March, 1889. 
? See Holm, G. S. ii. 399. 3 See Appendix XXII. 
* Thue. vii. 84. 1; oldpevor padv Te opiaw eoecOau, iv SiaB@or Tov ToTa- 


/ 


pov. 
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fitted. The valley of the Assinaros is much shorter than 
that of the Heléros, and it led directly to the Syracusan 
fortress of Neaiton. Lower down, the bed of the river is 
wide, with banks of different heights in different parts. 
Along that bed the stream, in spring at least, wanders 
freely from side to side, and it has doubtless often changed 
its exact course. At the point to which the Helorine way 
would lead from the camp by the Erineos, a point nearer to 
the sea than to the present town of Noto, the bed, though still 
wide, is narrower than in many other parts. The banks on 
each side are steep; on the right bank the zigzag ascent of 
the ancient road may easily be traced. Here was the spot 
which stood ready to be the last stage of the attempted re- 
treat of Nikias and his army. It was to witness the last 
scene of the great two-years’ struggle, the hour in which 
Syracuse, now at last free from fears and dangers, was to 
take her final revenge on the Athenian invader. 

The march from the Erineos to the Assinaros would be 
longer or shorter according to the stream which is chosen 
as the representative of the Erineos. Long or short as was 
their course, the Athenians were harassed at every step and 
on every side by the attacks of the Syracusan horsemen. 
These attacks were now, it would seem, shared in by the 
Syracusan force generally; the weary heavy-armed was no 
longer feared even in close attack! The fugitives pressed 
on with such speed as was left to them, eager above all 
things to reach the stream at any cost. They were driven 
well nigh wild by intolerable thirst ; their post by the Eri- 
neos was cut off from water by the enemy; the waters of 


? Thue. vii. 84. 2; Gua BraCopevon bd THs mavtaydGev mpocBodfs imnéwv Te 
TOAAGY Kat TOU GAAov GxAov. He had just before (1) said; of Supaxdcror 
kai oi £Uppaxor mpooéKewTo Tov avTov TpéTmov Tavtaydbev BaddovTés TE Kal 
karaxovTiCovtes. I seem to see in the dAdAos dxAos amore general action of 
the Syracusan army than before. Hitherto it was only horsemen and 
darters. Now the rest of the army did not shrink from coming to close 
quarters with wearied men. 
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the Assinaros offered them the first chance of relief!. When 
they reached the left bank and saw the longed-for stream 
flowing beneath them, all thought, not only of discipline 
but of self-preservation, was forgotten*. It must have 
been a form of danger on which they had not reckoned 
when they saw the steep right bank of the river guarded 
by a Syracusan detachment, the levies, it may be, of He- 
loron and Neaiton *. But the fugitives, goaded on alike 
by thirst and by the pursuing enemy, hardly heeded this 
new hindrance. They rushed without order down the banks 
into the river-bed ; each man pressed on as he might, eager 
to cross, eager to drink, a confused multitude falling on 
one another and trampling one another under foot. Each 
man struggled, not to save himself, still less to deal a blow 
at the new enemy, but to get a draught of the precious 
water, if it were his last moment *. 

Meanwhile the Syracusans on the right bank kept up a 
shower of missiles on the unhappy men who were thus 
huddled together in the bed of the stream beneath them. 
Many were slain by each other’s spears; some were en- 
tangled in their own baggage; some were swept away by 
the stream °. And presently a yet nearer form of destruc- 
tion fell upon them. The pursuing enemy followed them 
into the bed of the river, and began a merciless slaughter. 


1 See Appendix XXII. 

2 Thue. vii. 84. 2, 3; Gua 5& bn THs Tadaimwpias Kal ToD meiy émOupia. 
ds 5& yiyvovra én’ aiTe [tw ToTap@), éoninrovow ovderi Kécpw ETL, GAG Tas 
ré Tis HtaBHva avTos mpwTos Bovddpevos. 

> Tb. 4; és 7a énl Oarepa Tov ToTapoU TapacrayTes of Supaxdoro (Av SE 
Kpnuv@des) €BaddAov advwbev rods ’A@nvaiovs. These must have been a 
detachment who were there already. The force of Gylippos appears just 
before (3) as of moA€poe émkeipevor. 

* Tb.; €Baddov . . . mivovtdas Te TOvs TOAAOYs aopévous, Kal ev KoiAw ovTt 
T@ ToTap@ ev adiow avTots Tapaccopévovs. Thucydides had seen the place. 
Did Philistos guide him thither or the young Dionysios? 

5 Ib. 33 GOpdo dvayxaldpevor xwpety emémmrdv Te adAAHAOS Kal KaTeE- 
matouv, Tepi TE Tots Soparios Kal oKeveow of piv EvOds SrepOeipovTo, of Se 
éuTadhagobpevor KaTéppeov. 
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This was the special work of the Peloponnesian allies. To cmap. vm. 
them the Athenians were simply enemies; the Peloponnesian 
allies of Athens were perhaps something more than enemies. 
The allies of Sparta were quite ready to cut, the Argeians 
and Mantineians in pieces, if such was the duty laid upon 
them by the fortune of war. And they would not share the 
special desire of the Syracusan for the entrance of another 
band of captive Athenians into the city which the Athe- 
nians had hoped to enter as conquerors. The Peloponne- 
sians then smote and slew at pleasure’, They met with no 
resistance ; if the Athenians fought, it was with one an- 
other, as new comers pressed into the stream, each striving 
for the first draught of water. The stream was now muddy 
with the trampling of thousands, and bloody with the 
slaughter of not a few of them. But to the raging thirst 
of the worn-out victims the polluted water was still tempting. 
Men drank and fought for their drink, while they were fall- 
ing without a struggle beneath the darts of the Syracusans 
on the right bank and the swords of their nearer Pelopon- 
nesian destroyers”, The river and its bed were now choked 
with dead bodies, crowded thick on each other. If a few 
contrived to escape from the valley of death, they were pre- 
sently cut down by the horsemen °. 

All this confusion and slaughter went on under the eyes Nikias 
of Nikias, a general who loved his soldiers, and who had renee 
always done all that he could for their welfare. In this GY!ipp°- 
last extremity he turned himself to Gylippos. He thought, 
and truly, that he could better trust him than the Syra- 
cusans. To him then, in the guise of a suppliant, he 
made a personal appeal, a personal surrender. For himself 
he made no terms, he asked for no mercy. With him let 


1 Thue. vii. 84. 5 
* Ib. ; 70 t5wp edOds SrépOapro, GdAX’ ovdev Hacov émiveTd TE Suod TH TAG, 
THATwpEvoY, Kal TEpiLaXNTOY HY ToIs TOAAOLS. 


2 Tb. 85. 1. 
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Gylippos and the Lacedemonians deal as they thought 
good ; only let them stop the slaughter of unresisting ment. 
And it may be that, in such words as he could command at 
such a moment, he called on Gylippos to remember that he, 
his suppliant, had once been renowned for honour and good 
fortune, to remember too that Athens, in her day of success, 


Nikias and had not dealt harshly with Sparta. This last plea must 


Sparta. 


End of the 
Athenian 
expedition. 


mean, first of all, that Athens had not committed the use- 
less crime of slaughtering the men from Sphaktéria. It 
must further mean that he, Nikias, had always been, as far 
as his duty allowed him, a friend of Sparta, that he had 
been foremost in making the treaty which bore his name, 
the treaty which had made Athens and Sparta friends, and 
which had given Sparta her long wished-for captives back 
again”. These were special claims of Athens and of Nikias 
on Sparta as a single city; towards the allies and colonies 
of Sparta Athens could certainly not boast of having used 
special mildness. Gylippos hearkened ; he felt some touch 
of pity towards Nikias himself ; he saw in him the man 
who had given his name to the famous treaty. He looked 
for the glory of carrying the generals of Athens as captives 
to his own city °. He gave the word; as his command 
was gradually understood, slaughter ceased, and leading into 
captivity began*. The last blows of the strife in which 
Athens was to have avenged the wrongs of Segesta and 
Leontinoi on Selinous and Syracuse were dealt in the river- 
bed of Assinaros. They were dealt by Peloponnesian and 
Syracusan hands against Athenians and allies who had lost 
the power, and almost the will, to strike a blow in return. 


1 Thue. vii. 85.1. See Appendix XXII. 

2 Plut. Nik. 27. See Appendix XXII. 

3 Thue. vii. 86. 2; Plut. Nik. 27. See Appendix XXII. 

* Thue. vii. 85. 2; «al 6 TvAurmos peta TovTo (wypelv H5n Exedeve. It is 
doubtless from Philistos that Plutarch (Nik. 27) notices that the order was 
not at once carried out; Bpadéws Tov mapayyeApatos diixvoupévov, K.T.A. 
Some still escaped ; see n. p. 399. 
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The military career of both the Athenian generals is now cmap. viu. 
over. Démosthenés and Nikias are both captives in the 
hands of the conquerors. With modern notions we admire 
the last act of each, when each alike thought more of his 
soldiers than of himself. And of the two we see a deeper Last acts 
pathos in the last act of Nikias, who leaves his fate in the ree 
hands of the gods whom he had served so faithfully, than sene™ls. 
in that of Démosthenés who strove to forestall the sentence 
of destiny by his own hand. Weare of course not surprised 
at pagan moralists taking another view from ours of his 
attempt at self-slaughter; we are surprised at the harsh Athenian 
view which contemporary Athens took of the last act of Supe 2 
Nikias; we are most surprised of all when his very bio- 
grapher turns against him. Athens graved on a funeral 
stone the names of the generals and soldiers who had fallen 
in the Sicilian war. Among them Lamachos and Eury- 
medén must have held an honoured place; of Menandros 
and Euthydémos we have no tale to tell. But we dis- 
tinctly read that the name of Démosthenés was there in 
honour; for he had striven to die rather than fall into 
the hands of the enemy; the name of Nikias was not 
there, for he had become a voluntary captive, an act un- 
becoming a soldier’s honour?. And his biographer so far Estimate of 
forgets his allegiance that he speaks of him as one who se 
made his death shameful by having thrown himself into 
the hands of the enemy through a base and inglorious love 


of life?. To us the judgement seems harsh. There are 


? Pausanias, describing the monuments and inscriptions in memory of 
various Athenian worthies, comes (i. 29. 12) to those who had fought in 
Sicily ; yeypappévor 5é ciow of orpatnyot wArv Nixiov Kal TOY oTpatiwTav 
Opovd Tots darots TlAataeis. Nikias 6é cal t@de wapeidn. Then comes the 
passage quoted in p. 388 about Démosthenés. Then he goes on; Nixia 
5€ tiv mapddoow eOedovTH yevéoOar. Toitwy Evexa ovK eveypapn Nikias 
Th OTHAN, KaTayvwobels aixpadwros eOedovTis eivar Kal ovK avijp ToAEuM 
T peta. 

2 Plut. Comp. Nic. cum Crass. 5; 6 6¢ Nixias aicxpas kal axdeods éAridt 
GwTnplas wmonecow Tois moAEplos aicxiova éavT@ Tov OavaToy émoincer. 
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many moments in the career of Nikias in which we wonder 
to see the Athenian people in the character of one in whose 
mouth are no reproofs. But on this count the sick and 
helpless man who had toiled so bravely through the eight 
days of that fearful march, who had so little reason to wish 
to prolong such a life as alone was left to him, was surely 
cuiltless. 


And now the feeble remnant of the two mighty arma- 
ments which Athens had sent forth to subdue Syracuse 
was brought together by the hands of citizens and allies 
of Syracuse as the most precious and speaking spoil of 
Syracusan victory. But the number of captives from the 
division of Nikias that fell into the hands of the Syracusan 
commonwealth formed a small part indeed of the whole. 
On the lands of Polyzélos six thousand men had formally 
surrendered themselves as prisoners of war. They were no 
doubt all of them duly guarded and led to Syracuse, In 
the bed of the Assinaros there had been no such formal 
surrender; Nikias had simply prayed Gylippos to stop 
the slaughter, and Gylippos had given orders no longer 
to slay, but to make captives. But not a few of the 
victors understood the command laxly; they made cap- 
tives, not for the profit of the state, but for their own. 
The greater part of the prisoners seem to have been 
embezzled, as one may say, in this sort’. Add to this 


This harsh judgement sounds yet more strange, coming as it does just after 
a sentence of absolution on Nikias for his real faults; rod AaBety Supa- 
xovoas oAlyov édénoe, kal mavra bv abTtov obK énracev, GAAA Kal véoov av TIS 
aitidoato Kal pOdvoy Tay oiko: ToALT@Y. Of all men that ever had to do 
with public affairs, Nikias is surely the one who had least reason to com- 
plain of p@évos—unless at the hands of the gods. 

1 Thucydides (vii. 85. 3) marks the distinction very clearly ; 3 TO ev ovv 
GO pocbev Tod oTparedpaTos és TO KOLVOY Ov TOAD EyEVETO, TO 5e SiakAanev Tord, 

. dre ovk and ~upBacews, WoTep TOV peTA AnpooBévous, Anpbevrav. That 
is, the division of Démosthenés, surrendering on terms, became the un- 
doubted prisoners of the commonwealth, while at the Assinaros it was held 
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that the number who could be made prisoners in any way cuap. vim. 


was much smaller. Since the surrender of Démosthenés Few 


many of the division of Nikias had died or strayed on the erage 


way, and they had been further cut short by the slaughter pea oe 


at the Assinaros, the greatest slaughter which had happened 
anywhere during the whole war in Sicily. Moreover even 
at this last moment many escaped, more than escaped 


from the slaughter in the river. The three hundred who The three 
hundred 
pursued 


Erineos were indeed pursued and taken, which seems to 224 taken. 


had made their way through the besiegers at the hill of 


imply that they had kept together as an united body ?. 
But others made their way from the Assinaros and found 


a roundabout road to the place of shelter at Katané. 'The Horsemen 


escape to 
horsemen above all, of whom we have as yet heard so atane 


little, were able to wind up their service with a gallant 
exploit. Perhaps they had not gone down into the bed 


of the river; in any case, at some stage of the slaughter exploit 


sas . d death 
and captivity of their comrades, the more part of them, of Kalli. 


under their captain Kallistratos son of Eupedos, cut their tts 
way through the enemy, and, by what road we cannot guess, 
made their way to the city of refuge*, There most of 
them stayed, and made themselves useful in the war which 
Katané had still to carry on against victorious Syracuse *. 


that every man might catch any enemy that he could. So Plut. Nik. 27, 
Cf. vol. ii. p. 223, 224. 

1 Thue. vii. 85.4; mAeioros yap 51) povos otros Kal ovdevds éAdaowy TaY év 
TO Sikedikw Tor€yw Tovtw eyevero. Plutarch (Nik. 27, see p. 396, note 4) 
notices that ToAAw THY povevOevTwy éAaTTOVEs of SiacwOevTEs eyévorTO. 

a Thue. vil. 85. 2. 

5 This story is told by Pausanias (vii. 16. 4, 5), being brought in in a 
curious way, when telling of the end of Diaios in B.c. 146, and contrasting 
his conduct with the valour of Kallistratos. His words are; TovTw T@ 
avipt [Kaddorparw] imnapxnoavte év SikeXia, Te “APnvator Kal boor GAdox 
TOU OTOAOU METETXNTEGAY GnWAAVYTO TpOs TH TOTAaUwW THO Acivapw, TOTW TO 
KadAtorpatw mapéotn TiApa Stextaica: Sia TOY TOAEMIwY a-yovTL ToOUs imméas 
ds 5 TO TOAD anéowoev aiTay és Karavny, k.7.A. 

* We shall come to some of them again. See Lysias, xx. 26. Thucydides 
himself (vii. 85. 4) confirms the story; moAAol pws duepuyor, of pev kat 
mapavTixa. 
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cap. vill. But Kallistratos himself deemed that, for him their captain, 


Trophies 
by the 
Assinaros. 


a life preserved by flight was a life not worth living. He 
rode back, we are told, to Syracuse; he found plunderers 
still at work—it must have been some days later—in the 
forsaken camp of the Athenians. He dashed in among 
them; he slew five with his own hand, and he and his 
horse fell pierced with many wounds !. 

Of all the Athenians and allies whom Nikias had led 
from Syracuse to the fatal bank of the Assinaros, Kalli- 
stratos was perhaps the only one who saw Syracuse again in 
any other character than that of a captive. Of the rest of 
his division, so many had been slain, so many escaped, so 
many become the spoil of particular men, that a thousand 
made up the full tale of the prisoners of the state*. They 
were brought together; so was the other spoil of the day 
of the great slaughter. The banks of the Assinaros became 
one long line of Syracusan trophies. The tallest and 
goodliest of the trees that stood there were laden with 
Athenian panoplies*. One special trophy bore the armour 
and weapons of the captive Nikias. Another, bearing those 
of Démosthenés, had either been already set up im the field 
of Polyzélos or else was set up now on the march home- 
wards ‘4. The victors crowned their own heads with wreaths ; 
they decked their own horses gaily; they cut short the 


1 Paus. u. s.; dveotpebey dmicw tiv avTiv avOis 6bd0v és Supakovaas, 
diapracovtas be Ett evpwy TO’ AOnvaiay orparémedov KaTaBahrE TE cov TEVTE 
ef avt@y, kal Tpavpata émixapa avTos Kal 6 immos AaBovTes apiacr THY YuxTV. 
Pausanias goes on with his panegyric. The words tiv airiy adéis 656 
seem to point to a road round the end of Belvedere. He could hardly get 
to and from Katané by any other way. 

2 One gets the number from Thue. vii. 87. 3, where the whole number of 
prisoners is given as 7000, Six thousand had surrendered under Démo- 
sthenés. 

3 Plut. Nik. 27; 7a peéy eadAdoTa Kal péeyota 5évipa Tay wept Tov moTAapOV 
dvé5noay aiypadwrots TavorAlas. 

* Diodéros (xiii. 19) wakes up just in time to tell how of Supaxdorn 
otnoavres Sv0 Tpéraa, Kal TA TaY OTpaTnyav STAG pds ExaTEpoy Tpoondw- 
cavtes, aveotpeway eis THY TOA. 
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manes of such horses of the enemy as had fallen into their cuap. vit. 
hands!. In this guise of triumph and thankfulness, Gyl- 

ippos and the Syracusans, with their fresh company of a 
thousand Athenian captives, marched back to the city which 

they had not only delivered but avenged. 


Is there any visible memorial on Syracusan soil, on soil 
near to the scene of the last slaughter, of the victorious 
issue of the greatest strife of Greek against Greek that 
Syracuse or any city of Hellas had ever witnessed? Local 
belief has found one; but, as usual, local belief most likely 
springs only from the guess of some scholar of the days 
of the revival of learning. At some distance beyond the The 
Assinaros, far nearer to the stream of Heléros and to the noe 
ruins of the town that bears its name, a singular monument, 
known as the Colonna—sometimes as the Torre— Pizzuta 
forms a striking object from many points of view. A huge 
column—we are rather inclined to call it a small tower— 
rises to the height of thirty feet, and has clearly lost its 
finish. It bears no inscription, no sign of any kind, to 
mark its date or purpose; and it has not unnaturally been 
assumed to be the memorial by which victorious Syracuse 
commemorated its deliverance. But there is neither au- 
thority nor likelihood to make us think that such is the 
real date or purpose of the monument. Could we believe 
its taste and workmanship to be so early, a memorial of 
this kind would surely have been set up either in Syracuse 
itself, or else on the very scene of the event commemorated, 
hard by the banks of the Assinaros. That the Torre Pizzuta 
commemorates something or somebody we need not doubt ; 
but it surely commemorates something or somebody more 
closely belonging to the local history of Heléron. Much 


1 Plut. Nik. 27; éorepavwpévor aitol Kal Koopnoavtes Tovs immous bia- 
mpeT@s, KetpavTes 5¢ Tovs THY ToAcpiov. In all this again we have the little 
touches of the eye-witness. 
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cuap. vi. nearer the spot, on the right bank of the Assinaros, a little 


Building 
near the 
Assinaros. 


higher up the stream, is another monument at whose object 
also we can only guess, but which we are far more strongly 
tempted to connect with the event which has made the 
neighbouring river illustrious. Not far from an ancient line 
of way down to the river, well nigh hidden by olive-trees, 
are the ruins of a building of Greek workmanship, built 
of large uncemented blocks, not very finely hewn. It is 
square outside, but it was covered within by a cupola, that 
is by an apparent cupola, of the same construction as the 
Mykenaian treasure-houses, as the shepherds’ huts above 
the Heraian Hybla, as the tombs into which Athenian 
corpses had been thrust after the fight m the Great Har- 
bour!. It is most likely a tomb, by no means the only 
tomb of which traces remain in its near neighbourhood. 
If it were recorded that any leading man on the Syracusan 
side had died in the bed of the Assinaros, it would be 
no ill guess that it covered his ashes. But our narrative 
supplies us with no such name; if the last day of the 
campaign saw the death of any man, great or small, on 
the Syracusan side, it must have been among those through 
whom Kallistratos and his horsemen cut their way. But, 
be its object what it may, as a work of the old days of 
Syracuse, hard by one of the most famous spots in the 
whole tale of Syracuse, the historian of Sicily can hardly, 
at this stage of his story, pass it by without a word ?. 


The war between Athens and Syracuse on Sicilian soil 
was over. The victors had come back to the city with 
their spoil. A thousand captives from the division of 
Nikias were added to the six thousand of the division of 

1 See above, p. 364, and vol. i. p. 164. 

? The Torre Pizzuta has often been described, The tomb, I believe, was 
noticed by no traveller before myself and Mr. Arthur Evans on March 15, 


1889, when it was pointed out to us by the kindness of its owner, the Baron 
Granieri of Noto. 
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Démosthenés. The first duty of the returning army and cHap. vin. 
of the rescued commonwealth was to come together as one pe i ae 
man to offer sacrifices of thanksgiving to the geds who giving. 
had wrought for them both deliverance and vengeance}. 
In their joy in deliverance we can share; their joy in ven- 
geance we can at least forgive, so far as it was vengeance 
wrought in the battle or the pursuit against men with 
arms in their hands. But the doings of the next day were The mili- 
a stain on the honour of the citizens and allies of Syracuse. pes 
It was a deeper stain than the worst that rests on the Pyles 
honour of the democracy of Athens. Athens had kept men Compari- 
in hard prison?; she had slain and sold into slavery by ene 
thousands. But she had not kept her captive enemies to 
make a cruel show out of their wretchedness. And assuredly 
in her assembly neither oligarch nor demagogue had ever 
ventured to breathe a word of death by torture as the fate 
of any enemy whom the fortune of war had put into her 
hands. 

On the return of the Syracusan army with the seven 
thousand prisoners of the commonwealth, an assembly was 
held to determine their fate. It is plain that it was not The mili- 
the ordinary assembly of the Syracusan democracy. Allies eile 
spoke and voted as well as citizens. We must therefore 
look upon it as the military assembly of all who had taken 
part in the war*®. It came together in a frame of mind 
in which neither of the men to whom Syracuse owed most, 
the foremost of her citizens and the foremost of her allies, 


could gain the hearing which they deserved. A Syracusan 


* Diod. xiii. 19; Tore pev Tots Oeois COvocay Tavdnpel. 

? See the references to the look of the men from the Island, Arist. 
Clouds, 187; Knights, 393. 

° Thue. vii. 86.1; {vvaOpoabévTes of Supaxdoro nat of EVppaxo ... KaTeE- 
BiBacay ...xai...dméopagay. This can only mean such an assembly as 
I suppose, one in which Gylippos and the Corinthians take part. Dioddros 
implies the same by making Gylippos speak ; but he does not directly say 
so. See Appendix XXII. 
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speaker, a demagogue, perhaps an otherwise unknown 
Euryklés, perhaps Dioklés presently to be famous, brought 
forward a string of resolutions!. The first was harm- 
less and reasonable enough. The day on which Nikias 
and his company had been made prisoners should be kept 
for ever with yearly honours as the Assinarian festival *. 
The other proposals fitted but too well with the fierce 
spirit of vengeance with which the Syracusan people and 
some at least of their allies were just then filled. It 
was proposed that the two captive generals of Athens, 
Nikias and Démosthenés, should be put to death, per- 
haps with torture®. Hermokratés and Gylppos_ both 
spoke against the motion. Hermokratés was not now in 
office ; he could speak to the Syracusans only as a citizen 
to whom they had often hearkened, to the allies as a 
comrade who had done good service in the common cause. 
He pleaded for mercy; victory was noble; but to use 
victory well was nobler*. Nor would he be blind to the 
advantage that it would be to Syracuse to have, as the 
Athenians had the men from Sphaktéria, two such Athe- 
nian hostages in their power. Gylippos had objects of his 
own. He wished to take the defeated generals of Athens, 
the rivals against whom he had striven, as captives to his 
own Sparta. He would fain have the glory of leading 
thither the two men of all the men of Athens who had 
done most for Sparta and most against her®. We are 


1 The speaker is, in Diodéros, AvoxAjs Tis, Tv Snuaryaryav évbokdrartos dy. 
In Plut. Nik. 28 he is EvpuxdAjjs 6 Snpaywyes. 

2 Plut. Nik. 28; mp@rov peév tiv fycpay ev fF Tov Nixiay édAaBov tepav 
éxe Ovovras Kal cxoAdovTas Epywy, “Acivapiay Tijv Eoptiy amd Tov TOoTAapLOU 
xadovvtas. See Appendix XXV. 

8 Diod. xiii. 19; per’ aixias dvedeiv. See Appendix XXIII. 

* Diod. u. 8.3; A€éywy ws KGAAY éoTL TOD WWKGY TO THY ViKnY eveyKeElY 
avOpwrivws. Plut. Nik. 28; eimay Ste Tod way Kpetrrov eat TO Karas 
xpjo0a 7H vixen. These are from one source, from one who listened. 
Plutarch adds, od perpiws €OopvB7y6n. 

5 See above, p. 296. So Plut. Nik. 28. 
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not told whether, if Nikias and Démosthenés had been led car. vin. 
to Sparta, each was to fare according to his deeds. Be this 
as it may, the voice of Gylippos as well as the voice of 
Hermokratés was given for mercy, present mercy at least, to 
the renowned captives who were now helpless in their power. 

The people of Syracuse had once spared Ducetius the 
supplant; but Nikias and Démosthenés had no such claim 
on their religious feelings as Ducetius had. Their temper 
at the moment, still more the temper of their allies, went 
against the pleadings both of the great citizen of Syra- 
cuse and of the great deliverer from Peloponnésos. It is Syracusan 
said that the Syracusans had by this time had enough of ens 
Gylippos and his Spartan ways; it is even hinted that Cylippss. 
they had found out his weak point’. And the fierce in- 
stinct of the Syracusan people was not the only power that 
went against the captive generals. Two classes of men 
called for the death of Nikias on grounds of their own. 
Those men in Syracuse who had held communications The cor- 
with him were now the first to give their voices against cero i 
him. They feared that their domgs might be suspected ; Seer 
they feared that Nikias himself might be examined under death 


torture, and might reveal their misdeeds*. And the allies and the 
from Corinth pleaded against him—one asks whether oe 
Gongylos and Aristén might not have shown a worthier 
spirit. The Corinthian argument was that Nikias might 
be able, by means of his wealth *, to bribe some one or other, 
that he might thus be able to escape, and might stir up 


some movement against Syracuse or Corinth‘. Such a 


1 Plut. Nik. 28; TvaAcrmoy . .. Aaxedarpovios bBpiCovtes H5n Tots ebTvX7- 
pacw of Svpakovovn nax@s edeyov, GAAws Te Kai Tapa Tov méAELOoY adTOU 
thy tpaxttnta kat 7d Aaxwuidy Ths émotagias ob padiws evnvoxdres, ws dé 
Tipads pyot, kal puxpodoyiay Twa Kal mAeovegiay KaTeyvwKdTEs, GppwoTnHa 
TAT pwov. 

2 Thue, vii. 86. 4. See Appendix XXIII. 

’ He was believed to be worth a hundred talents. See Lysias de Bonis 
Arist. 47. 

4 Tb. See Appendix XXIII. 
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fear might seem groundless on the part of the sick and 
worn-out general who, in his brighter days, had never 
been one to clamour for needless warfare. But to the plea 
of the Corinthians the other allies consented, and called 
for the death of the generals’, The vote was passed, 
at all events the vote of death. But it is plain that the 
Corinthians had no object in adding the aggravation of 
torture, and the former correspondents of Nikias had an 
object the other way. It may then be that, with their 
help, Hermokratés and Gylippos so far prevailed that it 
was by the sword or the axe, and not by any more griev- 
ous stroke, that the captive generals of Athens died at 
the hands of the executioner in the Syracusan prison ?. 
And so the man of devout and blameless life, who—so 
his great contemporary tells us—least of all men deserved 
such a fate, was shorn of the little remnant of life that 
disease and toil had left to him*®. And with him died 
his colleague, for whom Thucydides, who has told his 
exploits, finds not a word to say at his last end. Démo- 
sthenés, known only as a soldier, but, as a soldier, in all 
things blameless and honourable, now found the fate which 
he had not been allowed to find at his own hand. The 
bodies of both generals were laid before the gate of Syra- 
cuse for all who chose to come and gaze on*. The shield 
of Nikias, rich with gold and purple, was believed in Plu- 
tarch’s day still to hang in one of the Syracusan temples °. 
Its likeness has been recognized on the coins with which 


1 Thue. vii. 86. 4; meicaytes Tols cuppaxouvs. * See Appendix XXIII. 

5 Thue. vii. 86. 5; 6 pév to.adrn 7) OTe eyyvTata TovTwY aitia éreOvnKeL, 
hKoTa 57 af.os ay Tay ye ém éuov “EAAnVwy és ToUTO SvaoTuyXias adikécOat, Sid 
TH Tacay és apetiy (al. és TO Oetov] vevomuopevny émitndevowv. See Grote, 
vii. 480. 

* Plut. Nik. 28; 7d pévror odpara mpds rats midds éxBrnOevra pavepa 
Tots deopevots TOD Oedparos. 

5 Tb.; muvOdvopa 5 péxpe viv ev Supakovoas doniba reipevny mpos tepa 
deixvucOa, Nixiov pev Aeyouervnv, xpudod 5é kal woppipas ed mws mpds GAANAA 
Hewypevey bv bpas cvyKexpoTnperny. 
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Syracuse presently commemorated her victory?. One asks cHap. vim. 
whether this was the general’s holiday attire, left behind 
him in the camp, while some less costly spoil adorned the 
trophy by the Assinaros. And we ask again, how did so 
goodly a prey escape the greed of Marcellus and of Verres ? 


The decree that was carried in the military assembly, Treatment 
after it had ordained death for the Athenian generals, went Aad 
on to fix the fate of the other seven thousand prisoners. P™S°Re 
In the case of the six thousand who surrendered under 
Démosthenés death was expressly shut out by the terms 
of surrender ; so it was implicitly in the act of Gylippos 
when he stopped the slaughter by the Assinaros®. Yet 
some of them might have deemed that any reasonable form 
of death was a less grievous fate than that to which they 
were sentenced. It was only by a very strict interpretation 
on the side of harshness that that fate could be brought 
within those terms of the surrender of Démosthenés which 
forbade the lingering death of hunger or of intolerable 
bonds*. The decree of the assembly was that the whole 
body of prisoners should for the present be thrust into the 
stone-quarries, the famous Latomiai. It was a safe place Terms of 
to keep them in*. Their allowance of food and drink, qi eters 
scanty one indeed, seems to have been prescribed®. After 
a time, seemingly fixed in the ordinance, those of the allies 
of Athens who had not come from either Sicily or Italy 
were to be taken out and sold into slavery. The Athe- 
nian citizens and their Italiot and Sikeliot helpers were 
still to abide for a season; in the end they were to be 
taken out and set to hard labour in the public prison with 
an increased allowance of food®. So proposed Euryklés or 


1 See Appendix XXV. 2 See above, p. 396. 
3 Thue. vii. 81; dopadreotarny 75n vopioaytes THY THPHaLY. 
* Tb. 82. 2. See above, p. 388. > See Appendix XXIV. 


5 Diod. xiii. 19. See Appendix XXIV. 
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cxap. vil. Dioklés ; so voted the assembly of the Syracusans and their 


Imprison- 
ment in 
the stone- 
quarries. 


allies; of the words and thoughts of Hermokratés and 
Gylippos we hear nothing. 

The decree was carried out in its fulness. Seven thousand 
men were shut up together in the stone-quarries. Among 
all the artificial hollows of various dates to which the name 
of datomie still cleaves at Syracuse, it is vain to try to fix 
with certainty that one which became their prison-house. 
If one might hazard a guess, it is perhaps more likely to 
have been some of those on Achradina, the great one 
possibly by the Capuchin monastery, rather than any of 
those outlying quarries which bear the picturesque names, 
the one of Paradise, the other of a power which seems to 
flit uncertainly between the Venus of pagan Rome and the 
Christian saint Venera. Be it which it may, as we tread 
those quarries, so vast and ancient as to put on the air of 
wooded dells among cliffs untouched by the hand of man, 
amid the trees, the flowery paths, the rocks, here clothed 
with verdure, there cut thick with monumental tablets, it 
seems a strange thought that spots now so full of wild 
loveliness should ever have been turned into the foulest of 
prisons. There the defeated warriors were heaped together 
without shelter, in a dungeon all the more cruel that it was 
open to the light of heaven, left by day to the sun and by 
night to the frost!. There, in the dark words of our 
English psalmist, they lay in the hell like sheep, death 
gnawed upon them, while the triumphant folk of Syracuse 
might stand on the height to look down in mockery on 
their suffermgs*, With them the gnawing death took 
many forms. Some were wounded, some were already 


' Thue. vii. 87. 1; év ydp KoiAw xwpiw ovras Kal GAlyw ToAAOds of TE TALOL 
7-15 &v yap Koidw xapig ye m0 i 
TO Mp@Tov Kat TO mViyos ErTt EAVTIEL Bia TO GoTEeyaoTOY, Kal al VUKTES Emiyiyvopevat 
ToovayTiov peTorwpiwal Kal Yuxpal TH peTAaBoAT és aoGeveray évewrépiCov. 
HeToT@p Xpat TH 4 i pt 

? Grote, vii. 475, 476. This is not directly stated by any ancient 
writer but the thought cannot fail to come into the head of any one who 
looks down into a Syracusan latomia. Cf. Psalm xlix. 14. 
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sick ; the bodies of those that died were left to corrupt cuar. vin. 
the air and spread sickness among their comrades. Hunger 
too and thirst played their part. The prisoners had food ; 
they had drink; but their allowance of both was barely 
half the allowance of a slave; half a pint of water was 
all that was given each man, and a pint of corn. All 
this hardship the whole seven thousand, so many as were 
not relieved by death, endured together for seventy days, 
a measure of time which takes us to the end of Novem- 
ber?. This, we may suppose, was the time fixed in the 
original decree for the sojourn of the whole body in the 
quarries. 

The imprisonment in the quarries seems to have been 
a piece of mere spite, and nothing more. From the point 
of view of a thrifty guardian of the Syracusan public 
purse, it was waste. Such waste was not to last for ever. 
And the ordinance had drawn a distinction between those 
who deserved a greater and a less measure of Syracusan 
vengeance. At the end of the seventy days, those of The allies 
the victims who were less guilty in Syracusan eyes, the ies 
allies of Athens from Old Greece and the islanders who °!¢- 
had refused the offered merey of Gylippos, exchanged November, 
their frightful imprisonment for the less grievous doom of *'* 
ordinary slavery *. With them, according to one account, 
were classed those who were slaves already, who were dis- 
tinguished by branding the mark of a horse—the victorious 
cavalry of Syracuse ?—on their foreheads. And with them, 
it is said, some Athenians contrived to pass themselves off, 
preferrmg the doom of bondage and branding to a pro- 
longed imprisonment*. Otherwise the authors of evil and 


* Thue. vii. 87. 1; ot &* Tay Tpavparoy Kai did TH petaBoAry Kat 76 ToL0d- 
Tov anéOyncKov, kal dcpal Aoav ovk dvexrol, Kat AH Ga Kal Siper éméCovro. 
On the allowance see Appendix XXIV. 

* Thue. vii. 87. 2. See Appendix XXIV. 

is Dae 

* Plut. Nik. 29; ovd« ddAtyor 5° émpabqoay Siaxdarévres 4 kal Siadabdvres ds 
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cnap. vit. their nearer accomplices, the Athenians themselves and 


The Athe- their allies from Sicily and Italy, those whom Syracuse 
nian an 


the Sikeliot might look on as traitors, had to wait awhile before they 


faa PY had fully glutted the Syracusan thirst for vengeance. They 


the winter, had to thole for their sins, if not nineteen winters, yet one 
November, ; é 
413-May, such winter as few can have gone through before or since. 
412. 

Work in 
the prison. were taken out, according to the ordinance, to work at 


Six months more they abode in their prison. Then they 


hard labour in the public prison?. It must have been a 
white day for them when they at least found a roof over 
Favour _—_ their heads, and began to receive the increased food which 
shown to rs ; ‘. 
some. was needed if their labour was to be of any profit to their 
masters?. But it was only a small proportion for whom 
this fate was reserved. The more part, we are told, were 
already dead, and the destiny of another class was more 
lucky. Some escaped; some fell into private hands; we 
are even told that the young men of Syracuse rescued by 
force many whose manners and accomplishments were such 
as to win their favour *. What with those who escaped in 
any of these ways from the quarry and the work-house, 
what with those too who had escaped or fallen into pri- 
vate hands at the Assinaros, Sicily was full of slaves and 
fugitives, who had been warriors of Athens, citizens or 
allies. Those who could got to Katané, either to join in 
the war which still lingered there, or to make their way 
thence to Athens*. But the doom of those who remained 


oikéTa. Kal Tovs oikétas émmAouy oTiCovTeEs immov eis TO péTwWTOV. Ov TOAAOL 
8 qoav of Kat TovTo mpds TH Sovdcvery brouevovtes. He had before (28) 
mentioned the oixéra: along with the ovppaxo. I suppose therefore that 
the meaning is what I have said, but the words are far from clear, and 
Plutarch is not at all careful as to the time. 

1 Diod. xiii. 33. See Appendix XXIV. 

2 See Appendix XXIV. 

5 Diod. u.s. See Appendix XXIV. 

4 Thue. vil. 85. 3, 4; SvewAnoOn waca Sucedia aitav ... Todd... 
diepuyov, of wev kal mapavtixa [at the Assinaros] of 5¢ nal SovdedcayTes Kal 
diadidpackovres VaoTepoy. Tovrois Av avaxwpyors és Katravyy. 
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in slavery was in many cases lightened. The educated cnar. vim. 
slave often won his master’s favour, and was rewarded 


with freedom or an easier bondage. So many were Teachers 
employed in teaching the youth of Sicily that it be- ehyouth: 


came a proverb, He is either dead or is teaching: letters 1. 
The tragedies of Euripidés were then as well known and 
as highly thought of in Sicily as in his own Athens. 


Slaves who could repeat with fitting voice and gesture this Favour 

: . shown to 
or that passage of the poet’s plays won the special favour those who 
could re- 
peat cho- 


Others of those who had escaped from the march or from a of 
urip1des, 


of their masters, and sometimes freedom as their reward ”. 


the last struggle, as they wandered here and there, found 
welcome and shelter by singing the pathetic verses of his 
choruses *. Some of them, when, in one way or another, 
they found their way back to Athens, went to thank 
Euripidés as their deliverer, and to tell him what their 
knowledge of his verse had done for them ¢. 


We have now told the tale of the great Athenian in- The Athe- 
vasion of Sicily. It is needless to stop yet again to point 4. aie 


its moral. We have seen its causes and occasions; we 
have traced the ups and downs of its varied story, a story 
which, when we come to its end, seems as if it had taken 
up a far longer time than two years and a few months. 
Its results stand out more clearly in Old Greece than in its effects. 
Sicily. We are not surprised to find that the news of the 
great overthrow led to wide-spread revolt among the allies 


of Athens. We are surprised to see her still bearing up Revival of 
thir h J E en eae : . - Athenian 
rough nearly nine more years of warfare, to see her again power. 


1 . Ba , x , L a x , 413-404. 
Zenob. iv. 173 qro TéOvnKey 7 SiddoKe ypappara. tev pera Nixiov 


oTparevoapevwy eis SixeXiav of ev dm@AovTo of 5 €ANHOnoay aixparwror Kat 
B Pon X Pa 
Tovs Tov SikehiwrGv maidas edi6acKkov ypdypara. So others of the Mapoupio- 
, 
ypapo.. 
* Plut. Nik. 29; SovdevovTes apetOnoay éxdidataytes 50a Tay éxeivou ToLn- 
paTev épepynyto. 
* Ib.; wAavepevor peta ry paxny Tpopys kat tSatos perédAaBoy TaY pehOv 
adovres. =o1'bs 
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CHAP. vill, Winning victories, to see her in the very year that followed 
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that of the utter destruction of her two great fleets, again 
sending forth more than a hundred triremes to seal. We 
see with wonder how, even after the utter overthrow, not 
only of the forces of the city, but of the city itself, after 
the surrender to Lysandros and the rule of the Thirty, she 
could again arise as a free commonwealth, a great power, 
again a ruling city, to be the champion of Greece against 
Macedonia, to be the cherished ally of Rome and the uni- 
versity of the Roman world. Apseudés the archon had 
a successor in Hadrian; Nikias the general had a successor 
in Constantine. In Sicily itself the Athenian invasion was 
so soon followed by an invasion far more fearful that we 
are apt to forget that any events happened between the 
two. Yet from this time the connexion in various shapes 
between Sicily and Old Greece is far stronger and more 
frequent than before, and the first shape that it takes is 
that of most gallant and honourable service rendered by 
two Sikeliot cities to the allies in the motherland who had 
done so much for Sicily. But that faithful tribute of 
gratitude had one evil result. When the most awful need 
of all came, a large part of the strength of Sicily was 
warring on a distant coast, and the best captain and 
counsellor of Syracuse was a banished man. 

As for the event itself, it is best summed up in the 
judgement of the contemporary historian—it is but a feeble 
approach that any man can make to his words. “To my 
mind at least this work seems the greatest work that was 
wrought by Greeks in this war, the greatest of all works 
that I have ever heard of as wrought by Greeks against 
Greeks. It was the most glorious to them that had the 
better, the most unlucky to them that were overthrown. 
For they were vanquished in everything at every point. 
What they suffered of evil was in no point, in no sort, 


1 Thue. viii. 30. 
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small. Land force, ships, whatever else there was, was cHapP. vu. 
destroyed, as men say, with utter destruction, and but few 


out of many came back to their homes. Such were the 
1» 


things that happened in Sicily 1. 

So it was that things did happen. We need hardly 
speculate what might have been if things had turned out 
otherwise, if all the dreams of Alkibiadés had been carried 
out to the letter. But a striking thought has suggested 
itself to a later writer, which could not have occurred to 


any man at the time. What if the Athenians, conquerors What if 


see : . the Athe- 
of Sicily, had gone on, according to the scheme of their jisns had 


succeeded 
_ and had 
ful power of Rome*? Could they have done what Archi- nae 
taly ! 

; ; eS i _,  Athensand 
Livy amused himself by thinking that Lucius Papirius Rome. 


leader, to warfare in Italy, and had there met the youth- 
damos and Alexander, what Pyrrhos himself, failed to do? 


would have been a match for the other and more famous 
Alexander®. We may ask for one moment how the Pos- 
tumius whom his soldiers slew at Bola, how the Cornelius 
and the Furius in whose consulship Nikias died, would 
have fared against Démosthenés and Lamachos. We must 
not forget that the Lucanian already threatened the land 
which Thucydides knew as Italy, that Kymé in the Opican 
land had already become Cume, city of Opicans. It was 
not by Athenian or Spartan or Epeirot conquest that 
the influence of Hellas was to spread over the lands of 
the West. The Greek was to lead captive his conqueror ; Greek in- 
but he was first of all to feel him as a conqueror ; he was Italy. = 
not to be the conqueror himself. Sicily, central land of 
Europe, was not to be the centre from which an Athenian 


1 Thue. vii. 87. 4. Of. Plut. Nik. 27; dy@va Aaumpdtatov ay “EAAnves 
mpos “EAAnvas qyywvicayTo Kal vinny TeXeEwraTny KpaTer TAELOTw Kal PwLN 
peylotn mpobupias kal dpeThs KatwpOwkdrtes. 

2 Paus. i. 11.7; "AOnvaiois 5é GAAa Te TOAAA éATioact Kal Iradiav nacav 
KaraoTpépacGat TO év Supakovoas mraicpa éunodwy eyéeveto pr Kal “Pwpatwv 
AaBeivy retpav. He goes on to speak of the Epeirot Alexander and 
Pyrrhos. S liveax 165)07- 
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dominion should spread over Africa, Spain, and Italy. 
It was to be the chosen wrestling-ground of Africa and 
Italy’. But before that day it had to bear up against the 
might of Africa as it best might, and to bear up single- 


handed. 


§ 8. The Sitkeliots in the Mgean. 
B.C. 412-408. 


The wars of Syracuse and Athens did not come wholly 
to an end with the utter overthrow of the Athenian invaders 
on the soil and on the waters of Syracuse. The war was 
still carried on, in a somewhat feeble sort certainly, in Sicily 
itself. Syracuse was still at war with Katané, and Katané 
still had Athenian allies. We have heard how some, per- 
haps the more part, of the Athenian horsemen made their 
way from the Assinaros itself to the city of refuge, and how 
not a few escaped fugitives of other kinds found their way 
to the same shelter*. Of the deeds of one of these we 
have the record spoken by his own mouth. An Athenian 
horseman, marked only by his father’s name of Polystratos, 
escaped to Katané. ‘There he employed himself in making 
inroads on the Syracusan territory, where he contrived to 
rescue many of his countrymen from bondage, and gathered 
so great a spoil that the tithe which he dedicated to the 
goddess of Athens rose to more than thirty mi@*, Bidden 
by the Katanaian commonwealth to serve more regularly 
as a horseman, he obeyed, and won, so he himself witnesses, 
all honour, whether serving as horseman or as heavy- 


1 Plot, Pysrh:.23; * See above, pp. 399, 410. 

5 Lysias, brép TloA. 24; Kal €ué pev eis Tiv Zucediav eLemeppev, ipiv 8 ob« 
jv wor cidévan [karereypevoy eis] Tots inméas, oios Hv Thy YuxIy, Ews 7d 
otpatémesov cay iv. émerdi) 5e SuepOapy kai dveowOny eis Kardyny, édniCounv 
Sppmpévos évredOev Kal Tos TwoAepulous Kak@s Emolovv, WoTE TH OeG TE Tas 
dexaras éfaupeOjvar wA€o 7) TpiakovTa pyas Kai TO’s OTpaTiwTats eis wTnpiaY, 


Soot éy Tois TOAELLOLS ROY. 


or 


WAR WITH KATANE. 4] 


armed}. And when a Syracusan envoy came on some not cuapP. vu. 
clearly described errand, but seemingly to beguile the Athe- 

nians at Katané by oaths, the son of Polystratos success 

fully withstood him. And his story brings in another name 

besides that of Kallistratos, and one which is heard again. 

Tydeus, afterwards one of the unlucky, perhaps guilty, Tydeus. 
generals at Aigospotamos, was then at Katané, holding 
seemingly some command among the Athenians there”. 


At Syracuse the year passed on, and the first Assinarian Assinarian 
. ames, 
games were held in the next autumn. They are com- See 
: eet ar ber i8, 
memorated by a special coimage, by which it appears that a 
this time the prize was not a simple wreath, but a captive 


Athenian panoply*. And among the offerings of victorious Treasury 
Syracuse to the gods, the chief of all was the treasury ae 
reared at Delphi out of the spoils of Athens*. But there 


was also work to be done. Sikeliot fleets and Sikeliot men Sikeliot 


: help t 
played a part, and a most honourable part, during several Spaces ail 


of the later years of the great war, when its scene had eae 
been moved to the shores of Asia. Syracuse was bound to 


make some return to Sparta and Corinth and Boidtia for 
such help as had been given by Gylippos and Gongylos 
and Ariston, and by the watchful Thespians at the moment 
of the night attack®. From the moment of the overthrow 
of Athens before Syracuse, the coming of a Sikeliot force 
to take its part in the struggle of Old Greece was looked 


1 Lysias, iwép Mod. 25; érerd7) Karavaioe qvayxa lov inmeve [inmevor, cai] 
ovdevos 005 évtavOa Kwodvvou amediTdpny, WoT cid€vat Gmavtas oios Hy Ti 
poxiny inmetoy Te kal érArTedwv. 

2 Ib. 26; ddixopévov yap éxeice Svpaxociov Opxiov Exovros kat érolyov 
évTos épkovy Kal mpoctéyTos mpos eva ExaoTov TaV éxel dvTWY, avTEimoV EdOdS 
av7@, Kai CAOGY ds Tvdéa Sinyovpny TadTa, Kal cvAdoyov [al. cvAAOYi}V] Erroiet, 
kat Adyor ov GALyor Hoav. Tydeus was perhaps not the most trust- 
worthy representative of Athens. See Xen. Hell. ii. 1. 16. 26; Paus. x. 
g. Il. 

* See Appendix XXV. 

* Paus. x. 11. 5; Supaxovciwy éori Onoavpds awd Tov ’ArTikod Tod peydAov 

, 
mTalgparos. 
5 See above, p. 313. 
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for on both sides with all anxiety. When the news of the 
great blow dealt in Sicily reached Athens and the rest of 
Greece, hope, fear, and wonder were strong everywhere. At 
Athens the tale was not at first believed, any more than 
the tale of the Athenians’ coming was at first believed at 
Syracuse. When the truth could no longer be withstood, 
men turned against the orators who had stirred them up to 
the expedition and against the prophets who had promised 
them success in it?. Bowed down with their losses of 
every kind, with no immediate means of making good 
those losses, they looked for fresh attacks of their enemies 
and for a general revolt of their allies. The islanders who 
had stayed at home in their several cities were not likely 
to share the feelings under which so many of their soldiers 
had refused to forsake Athens in her distress*. Men of 
Chios and Methymna had died worn out on the march or 
had borne seventy days of torment in the stone-quarries. 
Ships of Chios and Methymna had been sunk or burned in 
the harbour or towed off in triumph by the victorious 
Syracusans. It was not long before the allies of Athens 
began to fall away, and, as ever in such cases, the foremost 
were those who were most favoured, and who therefore had 
most strength and spirit to revolt °. 

While the allies of Athens were forsaking her, the neutral 
states of Greece began also to turn against her. They had 
watched the course of things in Sicily, believing that, if 
Athens succeeded there, her next attack would be upon 
them. Now that she had failed in Sicily, it was time to 
strike the blow which should for ever disable her from 


1 There is the well-known story at the end of Plutarch’s Life of Nikias. 
There is also the graver picture at the beginning of the eighth book of 
Thucydides, where he specially mentions how the Athenians dpyitovro Tots 
XpngmoArdyos Te Kal pavTect, Kal dmdcoL TL TOTE AUTOUS OELdoarTEs eMMAMOAY 
ws AnwovTar SiKeAiay, 

2 See above, p. 387. 

8 Lesbians in Thue. viii. 5. 2; Chians 5. 4. 
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succeeding anywhere’. Besides these dangers, all Athens OHAP, VIL 
was expecting to feel more pressing attacks from the 
enemies in Peloponnésos and at Dekeleia; and she looked 

each moment to see her enemies from Sicily, the combined 

fleets of Syracuse and Corimth, showing themselves in 

hostile guise before Peiraieus?. The fears of Athens were Fears of 
keener than the hopes of Sparta. There it was expected sare an 
that with the spring a great Sikeliot force would come, liot fleet 
that the Sikeliot ships would make up for Lacedemonian “? ae 
inferiority at sea. With Sikeliot help they would overcome 

Athens and become undisputed leaders of all Greece *. 

None of these hopes and fears were altogether fulfilled ; 

but all were fulfilled in some measure. In the course of Return of 
the next summer the Peloponnesian fleet came back from patie 


Sicily, and it was followed by a Sikeliot fleet. But neither feet. Sum- 


mer, 412. 
appeared to threaten Peiraieus, and the Sikeliot help that The Sike- 


: : : liot fleet 
came, though admirable in quality, was hardly on such a gotows, 


scale as both friends and enemies seem to have looked for. 
It did not at once decide the fate of the war; its action 
did not even last till the end of the war. The Athenian 
ships kept watch over the Ionian and Corinthian seas +. 


When sixteen Peloponnesian ships came back from Sicily, The Athe- 


: nian fleet 
a larger Athenian force was ready for them off Leukas. off Leukas, 


But one only became an Athenian prize; the rest escaped 
to Corinth °. 

The actual Sikeliot fleet did not come till somewhat later, 
but still within the same summer. Much had happened 


Z > 


1 Thue, viii. 2. 1; €eAov7i iréoy ém Tovs ’"AOnvaious vopiocavTes Kav emt 
opas exact édOeiv avTovs, ci TA ev TH SikeAia KaTwpOwoay. Who were 
these neutrals ? 

2 Tb. I. 2; Tous Te amo THs Sikedlas TodEplous evOds evopiCov THE vavTiK@ 
émt tov Tepara mAevoeicba. This doubtless takes in both classes. Cf. 
ce. 12 and 26. T. 

8 Ib. 2. 3; 4 5& rOv Aaxedatpovioy médAts maot TE TovTaAs eOapoe, Kal 
padora O71 of éx THs SKeAtas avrois fVupayoe TOAA Suvaper, kat’ avaryKenv 
H5n TOU vavTiKOU TpooyeyevnpEvou. 


* Tb. Io. 5 b.g: 
VOL. III. Ee 
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before they came. The war had taken one special turn 
which goes far to change the direction of our sympathies. 
We are now made to look on it from a wider point of 
view than that of the local quarrels of Athens, Sparta, and 
even Syracuse. Hitherto we have felt, if not for Sparta, yet 
at least for the general sentiment which led the more part 
of the Greeks to the side of Sparta. In their eyes Sparta 
was the champion of the freedom of independent Greek 
cities against the restless ambition of Athens. Athens was 
to them the city that sought to bring all Greece and the 
world under her dominion. The day came when they found 
that Sparta could aim at lordship as well as Athens, and 
that she could exercise lordship far more harshly than 
Athens had done. But that day was not just yet. The pro- 
fessions of the Peloponnesian alliance were taking, and in 
the mouths of many of its members they were doubtless 
sincere. But things changed when Sparta made herself the 
ally of the barbarian, when, forestalling her own crime in 
the Peace of Antalkidas, forestalling the crime of our own 
day which gave back liberated Macedonia to the Turk, she 
acknowledged the Great King as master at least of the Hel- 
lenic cities of Asia, master perhaps of even a wider range of 
Hellenic ground than that!. From the moment that Sparta 
medized, all changes. The war of the Greek powers be- 
comes part of the Eternal Strife of East and West; Athens, 
with all her faults, becomes again the Athens of Marathén, 
Salamis, and the Eurymed6n, fighting against Persia and 
Sparta as she once had fought against Persia and Thebes. 
It was Sparta, champion of Hellas, that had sent Gylippos 
to save Syracuse. It was Sparta, ally of the barbarian, that 
Hermokratés came to help against men whom Sparta had 
driven back into the old calling alike of Gelén and of 
Kimén. It is grievous to see men of Corinth and Syracuse 


1 Thue. viii. 18. 1. The words of the treaty ran; éméonv xwpay kat 
moAets Bacireds exer kal of marépes of Bacidews eixov, Bacihews EaTw, 
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taking the pay of a satrap; but Syracuse had at least sent caar. vm. 
out one citizen who could look a satrap in the face. 
The Sikeliot fleet of twenty ships from Syracuse and two Hermo- 


from Selinous had been sent out mainly by the urgent Seat eate 


counsel of Hermokratés, and it was he who most fittingly ta 
took the command!. He and his following must have 
learned on their voyage that it was on the coast of Asia 

that their services would be needed. Much had happened 
before they got there. The prudent Chians, feeling sure that, Chios 


after her Sicilian overthrow, Athens could do nothing against sie 


them, had revolted against her. But they had found that pean 
Athens had some strength in her yet*. Other cities followed 

her example. Milétos on the mainland, Milétos once so true Revolt of 
a friend of Sybaris, Milétos that had suffered so bitterly sue 
at the hands of the Mede, had been persuaded by the 

traitor Alkibiadés to accept the alliance of Sparta against 
Athens that had once wept for her griefs*. But the alli- Treaty 


E ROnes Vy : between 
ance of Sparta and Alkibiadés was also the alliance of Soar nd 


Tissaphernés, and the reward of Milétos for her adhesion es 
to the Peloponnesian cause, her first taste of independence 
under a Spartan guaranty, was to be chosen as the place 
of congress for Sparta and Tissaphernés. At Milétos the 
Spartan and his barbarian paymaster made their first agree- 
ment by which all Greek Asia, Milétos herself not excepted, 
was acknowledged to be a possession of the King *. Worse 


1 Thue. viii. 26.1; 7av Te ydp Siedkiwrav, “Eppoxpatovs Tod Supakociov 
padrvora évaryovros guvemAaBécba Kal THs bmoAoitov A@nvaiwy katadicews, 
eikoot vies Supakociwy AAPov Kal Sedwovvtia Svo, These were the two 
cities at which the Athenian expedition was directly aimed. One would 
hardly ask for ships from Gela, Kamarina, or Himera. 

2 Ib. 24. 5. After recording the energetic action of the Athenians 
against Chios in the year 412, and after speaking of the general prudence 
of the Chians, he adds ; ot& avdtovs dytiA€yovras é7t peTa THY SiKEdiKHY 
fuppopay ws ov navy Tovnpa copay BeBaiws Ta mparypata ein «i 5é Tt ev Tots 
GvOpwreios Tov Biov Tapaddyots éopadnoay, peTa TOAAGY, ois TAVTA EbofeE, TA 
Tav “A@nvaiwy Taxd EvvavaipeOnoecOa, THY Gpapriay ~vveyywoar. 

$ Ib. 17. See Herod. vi. 21. 

© Phuc. vii, 17. Cf. e, 36, 37- 
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things than an acknowledgement on stone were in store 
for her; but as yet Milétos was a zealous ally of Sparta 1, 
and she looked to Sparta and the allies of Sparta for de- 
fence against her old mistress. Athens laid waste her 
lands; she defeated Athens and her allies in battle, that 
battle in which Ionian heavy-armed defeated Dorian on 
both sides?, Siege was just about to be laid to the city. 
It was the evening of the day of battle; the trophy of 
Athens had been set up, when the combined fleets of Pelo- 
ponnésos and Sicily came to the help of Milétos*. The 
Athenian fleet withdrew before them. But it was not 
wholly as an enemy of Athens that Hermokratés had come 
to the coasts of Asia. He had come to be also, whenever 
occasion called him, the champion of Hellas and of freedom 
against Spartan commanders and Persian satraps. 

In the first enterprise which the Sikeliot fleet undertook 
in common with the rest of the alles of Sparta, we hear 
that the men of Syracuse distinguished themselves above 
all others+. But the new fame of Hermokratés was won, 
as the fame of some later European commanders has been 
won, in no better cause than that of supporting one bar- 
barian against another. Iasos was held by Amorgés against 
King Darius and his satrap. Tasos could hardly count as 
a Greek city °, and when there are only despots and bar- 
barians to choose among, the so-called rebel often promises 
better than the so-called lawful king. But Peloponnésos 
and Sicily joined to storm and sack the wealthy stronghold, 


1 Thue. viii. 36. 1; of McAjotot mpoOvpws TA TOD TOAE MOU EpeEpov. 

J el25 4s 

3 Ib. 26. 1; éy rovTw 5é wept SeiAnv nn diay ayyéAAeTar adTois Tas 
> X , \ 4 , ‘ , A oe > 
amo TleAomovynoov Kat SiKeAlas TEvTE Kal TEVTHKOVYTA VaUvs OGOV ov Ta- 
petvat. 

* Tb. 28.2; Kal padrora év TO Epyw of Supaxcarn énnvébnoav. This must 
Mean some formal vote of thanks, as in ii. 25. 3, and in the case of a whole 

? 

people, Herod. viii. 93. 

5 Polybios (xvi. 12) says only; evxovta: TO pe dvéxabey Apyeiwy 
Groikot yeyovéyar, peTa 5e TOVTO MiAgqoiwr. 
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and to sell Amorgés and the people of the city for a good cuap. vu. 
price to the satrap Tissaphernés!. In the following winter 412-411. 
Hermokratés had the chance of acting in a way one degree 


more worthy of his former fame. The wily satrap sought Hermo- 
kratés 


to defraud the sailors of their promised pay; the Spartan yithstands 


Théramenés winked at the tricks of the barbarian, but ee 


the Syracusan withstood him, and gained some small in- Théra- 
stalment of what was due 2. anaes 


About this time Thourioi, a city zealous for Athens in 2s 
tions o 


the last stage of the war in Sicily %, had, after the Athe- Thourioi; 


nian overthrow, been placed by the result of a new revolu- the Athe- 
nian party 


tion in the hands of the party hostile to Athens. Three driven out. 
hundred Athenian partisans were driven out, among them ie 

the orator Lysias, who went back to Athens to do good 

service to the city of his first and his last adoption*. And, 

if older settlers were driven out, newer ones were welcomed. 

The Rhodian Dorieus, of the great house of the Diagorids, 

himself famous for his majestic form and his athletic 

exploits, had been sentenced to death with all his house, as 
conspirators against Athenian dominion in their island ®. 


He escaped and made his way to Thourioi. There he was Dorieus at 


received with honour and citizenship, and was given the Fhouria 


command of ten Thourian ships to join in the war with 


the Athenian enemy. He led them to the Asiatic coast; He brings 
and with them came one Laconian ship, and also, from meee 


whatever quarter, one ship of Syracuse®. We may be sure * Asia. 
412-411. 


1 Thue. viii. 28. 

2 Tb. 29. 2; “Eppyoxparous avremévtos Tod Supakociov orparnyov. 

3 See above, p. 305. 

* Plutarch (Vit. X. Orat.) helps us to the date; 7@ 65 éfjs KaAXia, 
*Odvupmad« évvevnkooTh Sevrépa TOV KaTa SikeAlav ovpBavTwy AOnvaios, Kat 
KWWnTEws Yyevouevns TOY T GrAdwY cuppaxwy, Kal padioTa TOY TV “ITadiav 
oikovvTay, airiabels atTikiCay, eéémece pet’ GAdwY TpiakoTiov. 

° Xen. Hell. i. 5. 19; Awpiéa, dvra pev “Podioy, mada: 5e pvydia ef 
*AOnvay Kal “Pddov ind ’AOnvaiwy, katep~npicpévay aitod Oavarov Kat Tav 
éxelvov auyyevav. 

SeUbiucs vill. 3h. I 
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that Dérieus had some hand in the revolution in his own 
island which changed Rhodes from a dependency of Athens 
into an ally of Sparta’, But the immediate direction of 
his force was to Knidos, Knidos metropolis of the Isles of 
Fire, another city which had thrown off the yoke of Athens 
only to be brought under the yoke of a Persian satrap *. 
Presently we again hear how Tissaphernés, under the in- 
fluence of Alkibiadés—now hardly to be called either 
Spartan or Athenian, but playmg his own game for his 
own ends—bribes the Lacedemonian commander Astyochos 
and the chief officers of the fleet to consent to another 
lessening of the seamen’s pay *. It is again Hermokratés, 
whose hands were as clean as those of Nikias from all un- 
lawful gain, who speaks the only word that was spoken on 
behalf of the whole body of allies against their treacherous 
leaders *. 


We are now ina memorable year, the year of the Four 
Hundred, the year wher Athens for a moment bowed to the 
yoke of oligarchy and then set herself free again. But for 
us the military interest of the summer gathers less round 
Athens and Samos than round the ships of Athens and 
Thourioi which were still watching off Milétos®. Tissa- 
phernés was by this time believed to be playing fast and 
loose between Athens and Sparta. For Alkibiadés had 
now come back to his Athenian allegiance, and had turned 
the mind of the satrap towards his own city®. Pay from 
the satrap’s hoard came but sparingly to the Peloponnesian 
fleet?; and the fleet of Old Pheenicia, the often promised 


1 Thue. viii. 44. 2. 3 Ib. 

Sabe 45-1, n2 

4 Ib. 3. The other officers are bribed by Tissaphernés, Aj tay 
Supaxociwy, TovTwy S& ‘Eppoxpatys jvavtiovTo pdvos imép Tov fvpmayTos 
EvppaxiKov. 

5 Ib. 46. 55.49: 1 5.49.25 Ote2. 6 Th. 45.15 50. 2isqhaiebgcSlad. 

7 Th. 80. 1; Ticaapépvous aks 8:5dvT0s. 
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ships of Tyre and Sidon and Arados, never took their place cmap. vin. 
alongside of the ships of Syracuse and Selinous'. The 
whole Peloponnesian armament suspected the admiral 
Astyochos of betraying them to the satrap. In the Pelo- 
ponnesian ships the seamen were largely slaves ; not so in 
the contingents from Sicily and Italy. The triremes of Dérieus 
Syracuse and Thourioi were manned by freemen, who, with eon 
Dérieus at their head, went boldly to Astyochos to demand 
their pay 2. The Spartan was a mere Spartan, not one of 
the winning school of Brasidas and Gylippos. He spoke 
fiercely and threatened them. When the Rhodian captain, 
the Nemean, Isthmian, and Olympic victor, spoke on behalf 
of his men, Astyochos raised his stick to strike him*. The 
endurance of his men gave way at this insult to their 
leader. With the free spirit of seamen, they rushed with 
a fierce shout on the Spartan commander, pelting him with 
stones; he escaped only by taking refuge at an altar *. 

In this story, though the presence of Hermokratés is 
implied, yet Dérieus of Rhodes and Thourioi holds the 
first place. Almost at the same moment Hermokratés 
again comes to the front in person, The Milesians had by 
this time learned what came of Spartan deliverance from 
Athenian dominion. ‘Two treaties had now been concluded Lichas ob- 
between Sparta and the King®. To both of these the new oe 
Spartan commissioner Lichas objected that the clauses in pornos 
them which acknowledged the dominion of the King might 


1 Thue. viii. 78. 1; Tas mapa Ticcapépyous Powiccas vas pévovTes, GAdws 
dvopa Kal ovK Epyov. 

2 Tb. 84. 2; Tav yap Supaxociwy Kal Oovpiwy bow padroTa Kai édrevOepor 
Hoav 7d mAHO0s of vadTat, TocovTy Kal Opac’taTa mpoonecdyTes TOY picOdv 
amytouv. 

3 Ib.3 7 ye Awpiel fvvayopevots Tots EavTod vadTas Kal éEnavnpato Tijv 
Baxtnpiav. 

4 Tb. 33 70 58 mARO0s Tay oTpatiwradv, ws eidov, ofa 5% vata, wpyunoay 
eyxpaydvres émt tov Aatvoxoy ware Badd 6 BE mpoday KaTapedyer Emi 
Bwpov tiva. 

5 Thue. viii. 18 and 37. 
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be construed as asserting his rights over a large part of 
European Greece. It would seem, he said, that the Lace- 
dzmonians, instead of working the freedom of Hellas, as 
they professed, had simply put her under the dominion of 
the Mede!. In a third treaty this danger was avoided ; no 
words were admitted which could be taken as asserting the 
King’s dominion in any part of Europe. But in Asia the 
integrity of his empire was fully guaranteed, and not only 
the integrity but the independence. Asia was acknow- 
ledged as his own, and with his own he might do as he 
thought good *. 

We hear nothing of the feelings of Hermokratés or of 
Dorieus as to the general principle thus laid down, the 
subjection of the Greeks of Asia to the barbarian. But 
they, and the freemen of Syracuse and Thourioi generally 
had presently an opportunity of speaking their minds as to 
one particular exercise of the authority thus acknowledged. 
The King might do what he thought good with his own ; 
Milétos was part of his own, and at Milétos what his satrap 
thought good on his behalf was that a castle, a Zwingburg, 
should arise in the great Ionian city, to keep its citizens 
in due obedience to Darius and Tissaphernés. The fortress 
of the barbarian planted within their walls put an end to 
the zeal which revolted Milétos had once shown on the 
Peloponnesian side*. Stirred up by the boldness of the 
Thourians and Syracusans, the Milesians rose and sud- 
denly stormed the castle and drove out the garrison *. Free 
action on the part of victims of the barbarian was natur- 

1 Thue. viii. 43. 33 évetvat kal vnoovs admdaas madw Sovdevay Kat Occ- 
cadiav kai Aoxpods Kal Ta péexpt Bowr@v, kal av7’ édAevOepias av Mndixny 
dpxiv Tots “EAAnat Tovs Aakedaipovious mepiOetvat. 

2 Tb. 58.2; xwpav tiv Baoiéws Son THs Aoias éor7l, Bacikéws elvar* Kal 
TEpt THS Xwpas THs EavTov BovdeveTw BactAreds Stws BovdrAEeTa. 

3 See above, p. 420. 

* Thuc. viii. 84. 4; €AaBov wal 7d év 7H MiAnTw évwxodopnpevoy Tod 


Tiscaépvous ppovprov of MiAnotot, AdOpa émmeoovTes Kal TOs évovTas PvAakas 
> Lote i] , 
autov €xBadAovat. 
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ally offensive, then as now, to those who had betrayed them cap. vim. 


to the barbarian. Lichas, though he had protested against Lichas and 
the Mile- 


the clauses of the treaty which had seemed to recognize ons. 


the King as lord of Thessaly and Boiotia, was a prudent 
diplomatist who sought to avoid those difficulties and com- 
plications which are apt to arise when a people takes the 
solution of its own questions into its own hands. He bade 
the Milesians and all other bondmen of the King to pre- 
serve a prudent attitude, and to sit down quietly in their 
bondage, at least till the war was over’. The mass of 
the allies were of another mind. The Syracusans above The Syra- 


all, rejoicing in their own deliverance, sent forth to work alps the 


the deliverance of others, felt no call to help in keeping Milesians. 


any fellow-Greek under the barbarian yoke. They openly 
applauded the action of the Milesians?; the wrath of the 
Milesians grew fiercer against Astyochos and Lichas, till 
they were presently delivered from both of them. Lichas 
died of disease, and the Milesians refused him the place 
of honourable burial which the Lacedemonians demanded 
for him*. Astyochos was recalled from his command to 


make way for Mindaros. He went back to Sparta, taking Hermo- 


: : - F ; kratés goes 
with him an envoy of Tissaphernés to speak against the ;, oe 


Milesians and to speak for the satrap*. The Milesians % Support 
them. 


sent envoys of their own, and with them went Hermo- 
kratés to tell of the double-dealing of the satrap and his 
intrigues with Alkibiadés®. From the day when he had 


1 Thue. viii. 84.5; 6 péevror Aixas ove jpécKeTo avTois, épn TE Xphva 
Tiscapepvee kat SovAevervy Tovs MiAngiovs kal Tovs GAdAous ey TH 
Bacihéws TA péTpia Kal EmLOepameEverr, Ews av Tov TOAEKOV ED OGVTAL. 
From which Blue Book of our own day is this translated ? 

2 Tb. 4; fuveddwer wai Trois GAAos Evppaxois Kal ovxX KLOTA Tois Svpa- 
Kogto.s. 

Slips 5; 

* Ib. 85. 2. The envoy of the satrap was a man Tay map’ éavTov, Tavvi- 
Ts Gvopa, Kap SiyAwooos. <A hellenized barbarian, not a barbarized Greek. 

5 Ib. 3; «ids tovs te MiAnoious mopevopévous éxi xataBoy TH avTov 
padsoTa, Kat tov ‘Eppoxpatny per’ avtay, ds épedrde Tov Tisaapépyny 
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first pleaded for the sailors’ pay, the heart of the Persian 
satrap had been filled with a bitter and abiding hatred 
towards the great citizen of Syracuse}. 

All this while the revolution and counter-revolution was 
going on at Athens. At one of its stages, at the moment 
of that revolt of Euboia which struck yet greater fear into 
the heart of Athens than even the overthrow in Sicily 2, 
we read of new reinforcements coming from the West, of 
ships from Taras and Lokroi, and some from Sicily also °. 
They formed part of the Peloponnesian fleet which came 
to the support of the revolted island. They helped to 
overcome the ships of Athens off the haven of Eretria, 
when the Dorian enemy and the Ionian ally agreed in 
slaughtering the men of the ruling city*. And had Syra- 
cusan Hermokratés held the chief command instead of 
Lacedemonian Agésandridas, the ruling city might hardly 
have outlived that day. It is here that the Athenian his- 
torian stops to make the bitter comment that, both now 
and at many other times, the Lacedemonian enemy seemed 
to carry on the war in the interest of Athens ®. The slow- 
ness and lack of enterprise in the Spartan character did 
the work of their enemies®. It was otherwise with the 
Syracusans. 'They were a people like the Athenians them- 
selves, and knew best how to wage war against them’. 

The luck of the older comers among the Sikeliots in the 
dnopaivay Oeipovra Tay TeAomovyncioy Ta mpaypata per’ ’AdKiBiddov Kai 
émrapporepiCovta. 

Thue. viii. 85. 3; €xOpa 5 mpos avbrov Fv adt@ det more wept Tod piaO00 
Ths anoddcews. 

? Th. 96.1 ; ove % &v TH SuxeAia Evphopa, kaimep peyadn téte ddgaca eivar, 
ovTE GAAO ovdEeY TH oTHS epdsByoeEV. 

Sib yor. 2: ec Tb?95"5- 

° Ib. 96. 53 ove ey tovtw pdvy Aaxedaipdvior ’AOnvaiors mavTay 51) 
fuppopwrata mpoomoArEunoa €yevovTo, GAAG Kal év GAAS TOAAOIS. 

® Ib. ; Sidpopa tAciatov ovres Tov Tpdmoy, of pev d€eis, of 5& Bpadeis, kat of 
Bey Emyxetpyrai, of 5& droApor GAAws TE Kal év apy vavTiKh TAEioTa wpérovr. 

* Tb.; Seay 58 of Supaxdcov padiota yap éuodrpota yevopevor apiota 
kal mpooetoAéunoay, 
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‘Egean was less in the greater fight of Kynosséma in the cmap. vm. 
Hellespont. There Hermokratés and the Syracusans held les 


the right wing of the Peloponnesian fleet against the Athe- Kynos- 
nian Thrasyllos. And if in the end they fled, they might pe 
boast that they were the last to flee’. But the victory Athenian 
cheered Athenian hearts, still bowed down by Sicilian over- bilge ee 
throw *. It must have been with special glee that they pei oa 
set up their trophy on the height by the tomb of Hekabé * 

for a fight in which they could show ships won from every 

member of the Corinthian household. The metropolis her- 

self, Ambrakia, Leukas, and Syracuse, all paid their share ¢. 

And the Italiots and Sikeliots who stayed by Euboia had 

their day of ill luck also. They formed part of the Pelo- Storm off 
ponnesian or Boiotian fleet which was destroyed by a storm aaa 
off Athés. An inscription at Koréneia, read and recorded 
by Ephoros, was understood by Diodéros to mean that 
twelve men only escaped ©. 


Of the battles that followed in the Hellespont, in the Battles in 
the Helles- 
pont. 


Dorieus and his Italiots; indeed their escape and resistance 41!-41° 


first, fought late in the same memorable year, we hear of 


form the main story®. In the fight which immediately 
followed, the Syracusans formed the left wing of the fleet 


1 See the 104th and 105th chapters throughout. We read at the end 
oi Te Supaxdcin . . . paddov és puyiv dpynoavres, Ered} Kai Tors GAdous 
éwpay. 

* Thue. viii. 106. 2. Till then they were gpoBovpevor 7d 7&y Tedo- 
movynciay vauvTikov ba Te TA KaTa Bpaxd opadpata kal da Ti ev Sikedia 
évppopay, 

° TO rhs “ExaBns pynpetov (76 Kuyds ofa in Thucydides) comes from 
Diod6ros (xiii. 40). _We know not whether Philistos recorded these eastern 
wars or whether we are only listening to Ephoros. 

* Thue, viii. 106. 3. Five Corinthian, two Ambrakiot, one Leukadian, 
and one Syracusan. 

° Diodéros (xiii. 41) copies the inscription from Ephoros. Grote (viii. 
150) suggests that the fleet was in great part Boiotian. This is likely 
enough ; but this is the fleet spoken of in Thue. viii. g1. 2, which had some 
Sikeliot and Italiot ships. 

® Xen. Hell. i, 1. 1-3; Diod. xiii. 45. He had just come from Rhodes. 
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of Mindaros!, which bore up on equal terms against the 
Athenians, till Alkibiadés came to turn the scale. And now, 
after so many changes, the man who had argued against 
Syracuse at Athens and at Katané*, who had argued for 
her at Sparta, who had argued against her and worked for 
her at Messana 3, but whose warfare on the soil and on the 
waters of Sicily had not gone beyond surveys and skir- 
mishes*, at last met Sikeliot enemies face to face, and met 
them to defeat them°®. He met them with the same result 
in the greater battle of Kyzikos early in the next year ®. 
Here the Peloponnesians, with their Greek and barbarian 
allies—this time the trustworthy Pharnabazos and not the 
deceitful Tissaphernés—were utterly defeated. The whole 
fleet fell into the hands of the victors, save only the ships 
of one division. When the Syracusans could not keep 
their ships for themselves, they burned them rather than 
let them go to strengthen the enemy*. New ships soon 
were made; Pharnabazos gave every help in money and 
timber. Nor was he the enemy to Greek freedom that 
Tissaphernés was. The people of Antandros had risen with 
Peloponnesian help against Tissaphernés’ bloody lieutenant 
Arsakés*, The glimpse that we next get of the town 
seems to set it before us as a commonwealth tributary or 
dependent, but no more. Pharnabazos assigns it as the 
place for the building of the new ships. In that work 
doubtless the Syracusans joined. But they joined also in 
building the wall of Antandros, and by their conduct in 
every way they made themselves so acceptable to the people 

1 Diod. xiii. 45; émi pév TO Aady Kepas érafe Svpaxovaious. 

2 See above, pp. 96, 151. 3 See above, pp. 179, 199. 

* See above, p. 148. 

5 Xen. Hell. i. 1. 4-7; Diod. xiii. 45, 46. 

© Xen. Hell. i. 1. 14-20; Diod. xiii. 49-51. 

7 Xen. Hell. i. 1.18; tas 88 vats of "A@nvaio dxovto ayovTes amacas és 
IIpoxévvnoov, wAiy TaV Supakovoliwy éxeivas 5é avtot xcaréxavoay oi 


Svparovator. 
® Thue. viii. 108. 4. 
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of that town, that they gave them their citizenship and cuap. vin. 
the honourable title of benefactors 1. 


This was the end of the career of Hermokratés as a The year 
Syracusan commander in the waters of Old Greece and ee 
Asia. We have now entered on a memorable and terrible ™ Sicily. 
year in the history of Sicily; but its great events must be 
told elsewhere. It is enough to say here that the party Banish- 
at Syracuse opposed to Hermokratés, the party doubtless wee 
of Dioklés, had gained the upper hand, and that they had ‘tt¢s. 
carried a vote for the deposition and banishment of Her- 
mokratés and his colleagues in the generalship®. It may Dissatis- 
be that the Syracusans at home were dissatisfied with the cae 
ill-success of the late battles. They may have sent Her- 
mokratés forth in the common belief, the fear of Athens, 
the hope of Sparta, that Athens would be crushed out of 
hand by the combined force of Peloponnésos and Sicily. 

To that end it might perhaps have been needful to send 

a Sikeliot fleet of greater strength than twenty-two ships. 
Anyhow that end had not been gained; but the failure 

had been the common failure of the whole Peloponnesian 

alliance ; it had been in no sort the special failure of the 

Sikeliot contingent. On the other hand Hermokratés and Services of 
the force under his command had stood forth as the fore- aes 
most men of the whole fleet and army, the bravest in 

battle, the first to stand up against wrong and to give help 

to allies in need. To the virtue of Hermokratés there is no slanders 


against 


better tribute than the lies of Tissaphernés and Astyochos. p¥n. 


1 Xen. Hell. i. 1. 26; vaurnyoupévay 5 of Supaxovoror dpa Tois "Avtav- 
Spiois Tov TEixous TL émeTéAECAaY, Kal ev TH Ppouvpa Hpecay TavTwy parioTa. 
bia Tadra 5 evepyecia TE kal ToALTELa Svpakovoious ev ’"AvTavipw éoTi. 

2 Ib. 27 5 év 58 tw Xpov@ ToUTH TYyyEAON Tots THY Suvpaxovoiwy atparyyots, 
ore pevyorev oikobev bd Tod Syyov. This is only casually referred to by 
Diodéros (xiii. 63), and also by Thucydides (viii. 85. 3), when speaking of 
the spite of Tissaphernés against Hermokratés. See above, p. 425, and 
below, p. 432. See Grote, x. 574. 
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The wrath of Hermokratés against Tissaphernés was 
kindled, so they said, because he had asked money of the 
satrap and had been refused!. As far as the conduct of 
Hermokratés im the war had gone, no sentence could be 
more unjust than that which deprived him without a hear- 
ing of command and of citizenship. But we must not 
forget that in the internal politics of Syracuse Hermo- 
kratés, best of generals and foreign ministers, was ever 
suspected. And his own conduct will presently show that 
the suspicion was not wholly without grounds. 

When the sentence of deposition reached the fleet, Her- 
mokratés called his men together. He enlarged on the 
injustice and the illegal nature of the sentence; he spoke 
of the toils of warfare which they had shared with him; 
but he bade them submit to the will of the commonwealth ; 
he bade them show themselves as brave and faithful to- 
wards their new commanders as they had shown them- 
selves towards him. He then bade them choose officers to 
take the command till the new generals came”. A cry 
arose that Hermokratés and his colleagues should keep 
the command in defiance of the vote at home. This was 
specially the cry of trierarchs, steermen, and the heavy- 
armed who served on board the ships. It seems implied 
that the actual seamen, doubtless at Syracuse, as at Athens, 
the specially democratic class, were at least less eager in 

1 Thuc. viii. 85. 43 «Kal Ta TedevTaia gpuydvTos éx Supaxovoay Tov 
“Eppoxpatous, kal étépov jedvtwy én tas vats Tav Svpaxociovy és Tih 
MiAntoy orpatnyav .. . évexerto 6 Tiacadépyns puyad: ovte H5n TH ‘Eppo- 
KpaTel TOAAG Ett padAor, Kal KaTnydper GAAa TE Kal ws xpnyaTd MOTE aitHoas 
airov Kal ov Tuxdv TH ExXOpav of mpocGetro. It is not likely that Tissa- 
phernés can have misrepresented any transaction between Hermokratés 
and himself, such as did presently take place between Hermokratés and 
Pharnabazos. 

? Xen. Hell. i. 1.27; fvyxadéoavtes Tovs Eavtay orpatiwras, ‘Eppoxparous 
mMponyoupevov, aroropvpovrat THY EavTav Evppopar, ws adikws pev-yorey dimay- 
Tes Tapa TOY VOpov* TapyvEedav TE MpoOvpous civat TA AOLNG, HonEp TA MpOTEpA, 
kai dvdpas dyabods mpos 7a del maparyyeAApeva, EX€aOat 5é Ex€Aevoy ApxovTas, 
Béxpis Gy adpixwyrat of npnyévor av7’ éxeivwr. 
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the demand!. To that demand the generals refused to cuar. vm, 
consent ; they would not withstand the authority of the 
commonwealth”, As men going out of office, they sub- 
mitted themselves to a voluntary ewthyné. They recounted 
their own exploits ; they called on any man who had aught 
to say against them to come forth and say it; but none 
answered *, They then yielded to a second demand, that They keep 


3 it only till 
they would at least keep the command till their successors a abe 
came out‘. Before long, at Milétos, they gave up their ee 


command to the new comers, Démarchos, Myskén, and 
Potamis °, and withdrew amid the general applause of the 
army. The more part of the trierarchs bound themselves The trier- 


by oath that, when they got back to Syracuse, they would ees 
do all that they could to bring about their recall ®. peaperaiae 


All this public action was worthy of the best side of the storation. 


great Syracusan. But we see that there was another side Secret 


: : j lans of 
to him, when we hear of evening meetings in the general’s oats 


tent, where, among chosen officers and soldiers, Hermo- *"™**: 


kratés set forth certain plans of his own which are not 
more fully described’. But we better understand their 


* Xen. Hell. i. 1. 28; of dvaBonoavres éxéAevov exeivous apxev, kal pd- 
Lora of Tpinpapxor Kal of émBara Kat of KvBepvyjTa. The next words 
show that apxew means to keep the command altogether, not merely till 
the new generals come. 

2 Ib. ; of & ove épacay Sely otacialew mpds tiv éavTdv dA. 

° Ib. ; et 5€ rus Emxadoin 7 adrois Aé-yov pacar x phva 5iddva, wepvnwévovs 
K.T.A. . . . ovbevds & obey ématimpevou, K.T.A. 

* Tb. 29; deopevwr Evevar, Ews ddpixovto of avr’ éxeivwv orparnyol. 

° The names are given by Xenophdén, also in advance by Thucydides, 
viii. 85. 3. 

® Xen. Hell. i. 1. 30; r&v 5& tpinpapywy dpdcaytes of mrAEloTA KaTdgew 
avTovs, émdy és Supaxovcas adixwyrat, anewéppavto Smo ABovAovTO TayTeEs 
émrauvovv Tes. 

7 Tb. 30; dy éyiyvwoxe rods émeckectarous kai Tpinpapxwy kat KkuBepyn- 
Tav kai émBarav, éExdoTns Huepas, mp» Kal mpds égtépav, cuvadrj{t(av mpds 
THY okNVi Thy éavTOD avegvvodVTO O,7t EwedAE AEE 7} TpaTTEY, KaKElVOUS 
edi5acxe, keAevov eye TA pev and TOD Tapaxphyua, TA 5¢ BovAevoapévovs. 
This may very well have been Hermokratés’ usual practice ; but we may 
be sure that its importance grew in the time that he was waiting for his 
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cap. vil. nature, when we read that Hermokratés went to Pharna- 
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bazos, and that, without his asking for anything, the satrap 
gave him a sum of money, which he spent in building 
triremes and hiring mercenaries to secure his own return 
to Syracuse1. We hear further that, when Pharnabazos 
designed to take envoys from Athens, Sparta, and Argos, 
to the Great King at Sousa, Hermokratés and his brother 
Proxenos were in their company”. To Hermokratés King 
and satrap would seem beings far away from Syracuse, who 
were not likely to threaten the independence or the power 
of Syracuse. From them he might fairly get any help that 
offered itself, any help that he might turn to his own Syra- 
cusan purposes. There was already an enemy in Sicily with 
whom he could stand on no such terms. The record of the 
year ends with the entry that it was then that the Car- 
thaginians, under Hannibal their general, made war in 
Sicily with an army of ten myriads, and in three months 
took two Greek cities, Selinous and Himera*®. There was 
no fear now that the alliance between Persia and Carthage 
seventy years before should be again renewed. Against 


successor. The émeikéotato are a rather dangerous class in the mouth 
either of Hermokratés or of Xenophon, and we may mark the significant 
absence of the democratic vadra: from these gatherings. 

1 Xen. Hell. i. 1. 31; dpuxdpevos mapa bapyaBaov, mply airhoa xpnuara 
AaBav, mapeckeva eto mpos THY és Supakovoas KaPodov évous TE Kal Tpinpets. 
These words follow a description of the great reputation of Hermokratés (ra 
ToAAa év TO ovvedpiw evddfer, Aéyev Te Soxav Kal Bovdcvey TA KparioTa), 
which may well refer to times both before and after the announcement of 
his banishment, and a reference to his visit to Sparta; xarnyopnoas 5é Tic- 
caépyns ev Aakedaipovr “Epyoxpatrns, waptupovytos Tov “Aotudxou, kal Sdéas 
ta évta A€yev. But Xenophdn did not mean that this visit took place 
after the announcement of his banishment. It is simply part of a general 
picture of Hermokratés. It is plain from Thucydides (viii. 85. 3) that the 
visit to Sparta was earlier. 

With this last casual reference we part, in sorrow and reverence, from a 
guide who has none like him before or after. 

2 Xen. Hell. i. 3. 13. 

3 Xen. Hell. i. 1. 37; wal 6 évavrds EAnyev, é€v @ Kapxnddrio, AvviBa 
Hyoupévou, orparevoavtes emi Suxedlay 5éxa pupidor orparias, aipovow év Tpiot 
pnot dvo0 méAes ‘EAAnvidas, SeAuvodvra Kai ‘Ipépay. 
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the barbarians who threatened the Greek life of Sicily car. vn. 
Hermokratés held that he might fairly use the wealth of 
barbarians from whom Sicily had no harm to fear. 


Thus the Syracusan and the Peloponnesian fleet lost the Continued 
; : : action of 
services of a great man, on many sides of him a noble man, the Sike- 


but not a perfect citizen, like Aristeidés or Timoleén. But #o 
the Sikeliots whom Hermokratés had trained could now 
fight even without Hermokratés. The whole Sikeliot force 409. 
in the eastern waters now reached the tale of twenty-seven 


ships. In the docks of Antandros, the Syracusans had The Sike- 
: 3 : A és : liot fleet 
rebuilt their twenty ships and the Selinuntines their two. rebuilt at 


f Antandros. 
Reinforce- 
Euklés and Hérakleidés, both names that we have heard ments from 
Syracuse. 
Sikeliot 
of Syracuse!. The men on board of these ships played a exploits 


Five more had come from Syracuse under the command o 
already; the latter we have seen borne by two generals 


chief part amid the force, Greek and barbarian, by which ees 
the Athenian Thrasyllos was driven back from Ephesos 2. 
The men of Syracuse and Selinous received the first prize 
of valour and every honour which the city of Ephesos and 
its citizens could bestow on them. The Syracusan who 
chose to settle at Ephesos was to be free from the special 
tax that was paid by strangers. To the Selinuntines 


more was granted. The news had already come of the News of 
: : : : : : the taking 
awful deeds which were in-doing in their own island. ¢fselinous. 


Hannibal was in Sicily, and Selinous was no more a 4° 


city. The Selimuntine warriors were, like Themistoklés, Ephesian 
x : : : citizenshi 
Kanarés, and Garibaldi, dmédves dvdpes; to such men, 80 Voted to. 


the Seli- 


far from their lost home, the citizenship of Ephesos was ™°* 
nuntines. 


freely voted *. Ephesos was under the overlordship of the 


* Xen. Hell. i. 2.8, On Euklés see above, p. 228 ; on Hérakleidés, pp. 
208, 228. Des (0 

° Tbh. 10; ots 5& Supaxovaios kal SeAwovoious, eparia rors yevopevots, 
Gpiotcia EdwKav Kai Kowh Kal idia moAAois [see above, p. 420], Kal oixeiv 
dréhevav Edocav TH Bovdopervy dei: Sedivovaios be, Enel 4 WHALS GMWAWAEL, 
kai ToAtTelay éd0cay. 
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Great King; it lay largely open to the caprice of his 
satrap ; still it was a commonwealth, an Hellenic common- 
wealth, and Selinous was such no longer. 

A few more notices there still are of this distant warfare 
of the Greeks of Sicily, each of which stands in a stnking 
relation to something which has gone before in the story. 
Presently Thrasyllos is at Methymna. Hesees the twenty- 
five Syracusan ships whose crews had just smitten his 
heavy-armed sailing away from Ephesos. He puts to sea 
at once; he attacks the Syracusan ships; he takes four 
with their crews and chases the rest back to Ephesos!. In 
the winter the captives were taken to Athens. There were 
latomiai 1 Peiraieus as well as at Syracuse; they too could 
be used as prisons, and there the Syracusans were doomed 
to feel somewhat of the same form of suffering which, four 
winters before, they had inflicted on the soldiers of Nikias 
and Démosthenés. But the luck of the new captives was 
greater than that of the men for whose griefs they were made 
toatone. The Syracusan prisoners contrived to cut their way 
through the rock, and to escape, some to Dekeleia, some to 
Megara’. Lastly, Sparta, seeing that the whole Athenian 
naval force was engaged at the Hellespont, deemed it a fitting 
moment to try to win back long-lost Pylos, her own Kory- 
phasion, so long the stronghold of wasting Helots. Of the 
eleven ships that she sent on that errand, five were Sicilian 
vessels with citizen crews®. They were perhaps on their 
way home. Pylos had been first taken by Démosthenés 
when an Athenian fleet on its way to Sicily was kept back 


1 Xen. Hell. i. 2. 12. 

2 Tb. 143 xemav enya, ev @ of aixuddrAwror Svpakovcrot, eipypévor Tov 
Tlepar@s év ArBorouiats, Siopdgavres Tiyy wéTpav, dnodpavTes vuKTOs g@xovTO és 
Aexédeav, of & és Meyapa. This looks as if they were set to work in the 
quarries. 

$ Diod. xiii. 64; Aaxedarpdria . . . éorparevoay ént TvAov, jv Meconnor 
ppoupa xaretxov, kata pev Oddaccay eviexa vavolv, dv joav af amd Sixedias 
mévte, Cf. above, p. 423. See also Xen. Hell. i. 2. 18, and Grote, viii. 177. 
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by its taking. Another such point of the Peloponnesian cuar. vin. 
coast was occupied by the same Athenian leader on the 
Sicilian voyage from which he never came back to Athens *. 
And now it was by the help of Sikeliot hands that Sparta 
was set free from the thorn in her side which had so long 
made her feel that conquered Messéné could still deal a 
blow against her. 

The Sikeliots were needed in their own island; no such 
need lay on the Italiots. Their Rhodian leader Déorieus 
had his own island to watch over, and he had to avenge on 
Athens the sentence of death pronounced against him and 
his house. Presently a moment came when it seemed as if 
the sentence would be carried out. He and two Thourian Dérieus at 
triremes were taken by the Athenian Phanosthenés, and ee aye 
Dorieus himself stood, like Ducetius at Syracuse, before 
the Athenian assembly to hear his doom. But the stately Hisrelease. 
form of the Olympic victor, the dazzling glory of his ex- 
ploits, made the assembled people forget their wrath. They 
saw in him, not the rebel whom they had condemned to 
death, the captain who had fought against them in many 
battles, but rather the man of such renown in the sacred 
games as no other Greek had ever reached. They let him 
go free without terms or ransom?. Our thoughts are carried 
back to the days of another Dorieus, to his companion 
Philippos, and the honours granted to him in death by the 
men of Segesta who slew him *, A time came among the 
revolutions of Greek affairs when Dorieus, still a Rhodian 
patriot, was the friend of Athens and the enemy of Sparta. 
Again a prisoner, this time in Spartan hands, he fared 
not at the hands of the oligarchs in secret council as he 
had fared at the hands of Démos on his Pnyx. To them 


1 See above, p. 38. 
2 See above, p. 303. 
3 Xen. Hell. i. 5. 19; Paus. vi. 7. 4; Grote, viii. 217, 
* See vol. ii. p. 95. 
Fi 
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he was a dangerous enemy and nothing more, and, as 2 
dangerous enemy, he paid the forfeit of his life’. 


The Wars of Syracuse and Athens end with the Spartan 
recovery of Pylos. With the later acts of the war, with 
the fights of Arginousai and Aigos-potamos, with the sur- 
render of Athens and the destruction of her Long Walls, 
the historian of Sicily has no concern. Kallikratidas touches 
us not; Lysandros we shall meet in our own island. We 
have now to turn to the far more fearful strife which was 
waging’ in Sicily itself. The doom of Selinous was known 
already; the Sikeliot fleet went back from Asia to show 
itself too late to save Himera from a heavier fate than 
Selinous. And the historian who records the capture and 
the release of Dérieus again stops to mark the year by the 
misfortunes of Sicily. “The year ended in which the 
Carthaginians made war in Sicily with a hundred and 
twenty triremes and a land army of twelve myriads. And 
they took Akragas through hunger, having been overcome 
in battle, but having beleaguered the city for seven 
months ”. 
and Ephesos might be enough to remind us that the Eternal 


” Our small dealings with barbarians at Milétos 


Question was then, as ever in the world’s history, awaiting 
its solution. We have only to turn to our own ground to 
see it reopened in all its fulness. 


1 Paus. vi. 7. 6. He refers to the Attic history of Androtiédn. See 
C. Muller, i. 276. 

2 Xen. Hell. i. 5. 21; wal 6 ériavros €dnyev ev @ Kapxnddvioe és Sueediav 
orTparevoayTes eikoot Kal ExaToy Tpinpect Kal mes OTpaTLas Swdeka pupiaow, 
eidov ’Axpayavta Aiwa, paxn pev YTTHGEVTEs, TpooKabeCouevor SE Ewa pHvas. 





CHAPTER IX. 


THE SECOND CARTHAGINIAN INVASION}. 
B.C. 410-404. 


The Athenian invasion had wrought but little yee 


material damage, and its result had been to raise the ivasion. 


5! brightest days of Greek Sicily had passed away. Effects 





position of Syracuse and of all Sicily in the eyes of the 
world. But it was hardly to be hoped that the Sikeliot 
cities should again see that union of freedom, prosperity, 


1 Tt is a fall from a chapter through which our chief guide has been 
Thucydides to turn to a chapter in which we may say that our only guide 
is Diodéros. The fall is greater, because we have now no one to compare 
with Diodéros, as we had Diodéros himself and Plutarch to compare with 
Thucydides. In short it is through Diodéros alone that we have to get at 
Philistos or any other trustworthy source. But, as I have already noticed 
(see above, p. 1), Diodéros, freed from the overwhelming company of 
Thucydides, returns on the whole to his better level, though he does not 
supply us with many things so good as some of his best points in the later 
stages of the Athenian war. Plutarch has no Life illustrating this time. 
We have lost the company of Nikias and Alkibiadés ; we do not yet come 
in for that of Dién. The subsidiary writers give us the least possible 
amount of help, except in matters which personally concern Dionysios, 
the full examination of which I keep for the next chapter. The Cartha- 
ginian invasion of Sicily seems to have drawn to itself but little notice in 
Old Greece. Besides the two references quoted from Xenophén, which have 
been suspected, we get one or two political references from Aristotle, and 
an anecdote or two from Polyainos ; that is about all. We have not a single 
inscription to teach us anything during a time so important for Syracusan 
constitutional history. On the other hand, we get some valuable notices 
from coins. We shall get more light again in the tenth chapter, though 
nothing like what we had in the eighth. 
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and at least comparative peace, which had marked the years 
that followed the fall of the tyrants. The struggle with 
Athens had stirred men’s minds ; it had brought to the front 
every element of discord; those who had dreaded Syracusan 
ambition in former days were likely to have much more 
reason to dread it now. Hermokratés, preacher of peace 
and Sikeliot unity, no longer guided the counsels of his 


Absence of city. Soon after the deliverance of Syracuse, he had gone 
y yi 8 


Hermo- 
kratés. 


Dioklés. 


on active foreign service in the Algzan waters; since then 
he had been condemned in his absence, and was now a 
dangerous exile, planning an armed return. The most 
influential leader at Syracuse was the enemy of Hermo- 
kratés, Dioklés, demagogue and lawgiver. We must pre- 
sently glance at his political career; but at this moment 
the domestic politics of Syracuse count for less than her 


Position of external relations. Besides her efforts in the eastern 


Syracuse. 


War with 
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and Naxos. 


Leontinoi. 


Allies of 
Syracuse. 


waters, warfare in Sicily still lmgered. Katané and Naxos 
had been her enemies in the Athenian war; the over- 
throw of Athens left them without their powerful ally, 
and warfare, though seemingly on no great scale, had been 
going on with them as the natural survival of the great 
struggle’. Leontinoi was now an undisputed Syracusan pos- 
session. The exiles, if any still clave to their two strongholds, 
must have been driven out a second time?; Leontinoi is 
no longer a separate city; it has sunk into an outlying 
Syracusan fortress, with which the ruling commonwealth 
deals as it thinks good. Of the other cities, Himera, 
Selinous, Gela, and Kamarina were all her allies. All 
had sent help to Syracuse in her hour of danger; but it 
was only Himera, in whose mingled population there was 
an ancient Syracusan element*, which had shown any 
great zeal in the cause*. Kamarina at all events had 
been very half-hearted °, and Akragas had all along stood 


1 See above, p. 399. * See above, p. 71. $ See vol. inp. 411; 
* See above, p. 414. ®° See above, pp. 152, 164, 185. 
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aside in strict neutrality!, In truth the invasion had cmap. 1. 
been driven back, not by any great general effort even of 

the Dorians of Sicily, but much more by Syracuse herself 

and her allies from Old Greece. The Sikeliot action in the 

/Egean had been all but wholly a Syracusan action. No 

city but Selinous had given help—in naval warfare none 

but Selinous was likely to give help—and the Selinuntine 
contingent to the fleet had not been large. As things then Chances of 
stood, Syracuse, full of pride and hope after her great pres 
deliverance, might well be expected to claim a place in 

Sicily like that to which in Old Greece Sparta had risen by 

land and Athens by sea, a place like that which Carthage 

had won for herself among the Pheenician cities of the 

West, like that to which Rome—if Rome came within the 

range of Syracusan thought—was already taking the first 

steps on the nearest mainland. It would have been only 

natural if Syracuse had now begun to strive, as a ruling 
commonwealth, after the same kind of dominion in Sicily 

which had once been held by her tyrants,and which was before 

long to be held by her tyrants again. But all schemes of Sudden- 
this kind were cut short, the general well-being of Greek ead 
Sicily, the very existence of some of her cities, was cut ae 
short, by a blow unexpected and fearful beyond experience 

or thought. In the days of peace and prosperity, in the 

days of strife with Athens, the Greeks of Sicily might 

almost have forgotten that the Canaanite was still in the 

land. Suddenly they were to learn that he was among 

them of a truth, to learn how fearful his power could be in 


his days of wrath and vengeance. 


§ 1. The Legislation of Dioklés. 
B.C. 412; 


We have as yet had only one glimpse of the internal 
affairs of Syracuse—of no other Sikeliot city have we so 


1 See above, pp. 290, 318, 338. 
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much as a glimpse—in the days which immediately followed 
the defeat of the Athenian invaders. We have seen Hermo- 
kratés deposed from his office of general and declared a 
banished man by the vote of an assembly in which he was 
not present to defend himself!. This of itself implies, if 
not an actual revolution, yet at least a change in the politics 
of the commonwealth which had brought the party opposed 
to his into more distinct prominence. During the war he 
had once been deprived of office “, and his pleading on behalf 
of the Athenian generals had not carried the assembly with 
him*, But he had remained an important and even a 
leading citizen, and, when Syracusan help was sent to the 
Dorians of Old Greece, Hermokratés was the chief among 
those to whom the command was entrusted*. His ap- 
pointment, we may believe, was the last act of the time 
immediately following the Athenian overthrow, a time 
during which Syracuse was on the whole of one mind. It 
was a time of thankfulness to both divine and human bene- 
factors. The temples of the gods were adorned with costly 
offerings, and rewards were bestowed on those who had dis- 
tinguished themselves in the war®. The man who stood 
foremost in that class, the Spartan deliverer, may have 
become wearisome to those whom he had delivered, and 
may have become an object of the mockery to which Sike- 
liot lips were prone®. But none the less, he with the rest 
of the allies from Old Greece, was sent back with every 
public honour that Syracuse could bestow’. And at such a 
moment it would fall in with the general temper of the city 

1 See above, p. 429. ? See above, p. 229. 

3 See above, p. 404. * See above, p. 419. 

5 Diod. xiii. 34; avrol 5& Tas é« Tod moA€pou yevopevas wpedcias AOpol- 
caves, Tovs pev vaods dvabjuact Kal oxiAols exdopnoay, TAY Se oTpaTiwTav 
Tods apicTevoayTas Tals mpoonkovoas Swpeais éTipnoay. 

® See above, p. 245. 

7 Diod. u. s.; Zupaxovor KkatadeAvedtes Tov pds ’AOnvaious méAEpOY, 


\ , to , 5 pe a er A 
rovs AaxeSaipoviovs cvppaxnoavtas, ay Apxe Tvdummos, étipnoay Tois Ek TOU 
ToAéwou Aapuvpais. 
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to bestow the command of the force which was to go forth cwap. 1x. 
to distant warfare on its own greatest citizen. Hermo- 

kratés might be dangerous in the heme politics of Syra- 

cuse ; as the leader of the forces of the commonwealth in 

distant warfare every man in Syracuse knew that he might 

be trusted. 

It would not follow that such a temper would last. The Tarn 
democracy of Syracuse, delivered from Athenian invasion, ea 
was in the same case as the democracy of Athens sixty- ‘"*** 
seven years before, delivered from Persian invasion. In Tendency 


toward 
both cases there had been an effort of the whole people ; Sees 


such an effort was sure to be followed by a movement for °h#"8* 
making the sovereignty of the whole people yet more com- 

plete, if any point of democratic perfection was still lacking. 

We have the witness of Aristotle that, at this time, owing Witness of 
to the democratic sentiment which had been heightened by aoe 
common efforts and common victory, changes took place 

which made the constitution of Syracuse more strictly demo- 

cratic than it was before. The philosopher indeed somewhat his peculiar 
darkens his statement by the use of his own peculiar tech- ee 
nical language, a language different from that of practical 

men like Thucydides and Athénagoras. In their eyes Syra- 

cuse was a democracy before; in the nomenclature of Aris- 

totle it became a democracy now!. As far as we can see, eae 
Syracuse for the second time borrowed something from the of Athens. 
institutions of her chief enemy. She had once borrowed, 

in her own form, the Athenian institution of the tile?; 

she now borrowed the Athenian institution of the bean. 

We have already noticed the great powers which the pre- Adoption 
siding magistrates exercised in the Syracusan assembly, eer 
and the further fact that those magistrates were the elected 
generals*. It would seem that the presidency was now Change in 


: : th i- 
transferred to other magistrates, taken, according to the deney of 


? See Appendix IX and XXVI. 2 See vol. ii. p. 332. 
3 See above, p. 129. 
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custom of Athens, by lot. Thus much seems clear from 
what we know of the former state of things compared with 
the next story which gives us any kind of picture of a 
Syracusan assembly. There we no longer see generals 
clothed with the power of putting an end to a debate 
which seems likely to become dangerous. We have instead 
magistrates of some other kind, who have drawn their 
office by lot, who can impose a fine for a breach of order, 
but who can neither put a stop to the debate nor do more 
to the offender than repeat the fine at each repetition of 
the offence?. Such a change is what Aristotle calls a 
change from a “ commonwealth””—in his sense of that word 
—to a democracy. What Thucydides would have called 
the new state of things we cannot say; he would certainly 
not have spoken of democracy as being first brought in by 
such a change. 

The change in the presidency of the assembly is likely 
to have been only one change among others. And here 
comes the main difficulty of the story. As far as our faint 
glimpses of Syracusan affairs can guide us, the leading 
democratic politician of Syracuse at this time is a certain 
Dioklés. In one account we have heard of him already 
as the man who proposed the harshest way of dealing 
with the captive Athenian generals. We shall hear of 
him largely again both in the camp and in the city, and 
always as a strong opponent of Hermokratés. Weare thus 
strongly tempted to suppose that it was on his proposal 
that the deposition and banishment of Hermokratés and 
his colleagues was carried. Thus far the course is fairly 
plain. But are we to suppose that this Dioklés is the same 
as a Syracusan lawgiver of the same name, whose alleged 
career hardly agrees with that of our present demagogue, 
but whom we cannot assign to any later date, and for 
whom there is no obvious place at any earlier? Dioklés 


1 See Appendix XX VI. 2 See above, p. 404. 
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the lawgiver is made to die by his own hand after the caap. ix. 
fashion of Charéndas; that is, the legend of Charéndas er eee 
has been transferred to him. The confusion is in any case his death. 
not greater than that which transferred Charéndas to the ay 
days of the foundation of Thourioi!. We are further told Charéndas. 
that after death he received the honours of a hero, and that 

a temple was built for his worship, which was swept away 

by Dionysios, because it stood in the way of his works 

of defence. All this does not sound like the end of a 
political leader who was sentenced to banishment only a 

very short time before Dionysios rose to power. Yet we 

have no means either of correcting the story or of finding 

any other place for Dioklés and his laws. And the only 

notice that we have of his legislation closely couples it 

with the change in the appointment of magistrates, which 

is further spoken of as his work”. The action of Dioklés 

the demagogue and the existence of laws at Syracuse 

known as the Laws of Dioklés both seem ascertained 

facts. As to their relation to one another, we must face 

the difficulty as we can. We may add that Dioklés is a Modern 
name which has taken possession of popular Syracusan gos aa 
imagination. Among the rocks of Achradina the cave is 

shown to which the wise philosopher and lawgiver withdrew 

from the world for solitary meditation. 

Of the legislation of Dioklés, whether the demagogue or Character 
any man of earlier times, we hear that his laws were of e anil 
extreme severity, that they were most minute in the defini- 
tion of offences and in the apportionment of penalties to 
them, but that the language was brief, and such as to leave 
many points open to dispute. All this reads like the de- 
scription of some code far earlier than the days of Hermo- 
kratés and Dionysios; it seems to put the laws of Dioklés 
along with those of Drakén, Zaleukos, and Chardéndas. 

But we are told that they were adopted by other cities 


1 See vol. ii. pp. 61, 451. 2 See Appendix XX VI. 
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besides Syracuse, while in Syracuse they were held in such 
reverence that later Syracusan legislators, Kephalos in the 
days of Timoledn and Polydéros in the days of King 
Hieron, were allowed no higher title than that of ex- 
pounders of the Laws of Dioklés!. Statements of this 
kind can hardly be mistaken; but the alleged reason for 
the name given to Kephalos and Polydéros, namely that 
the Laws of Dioklés needed an interpreter on account of 
the archaic language in which they were written, must 
either be an unlucky guess of the reporter, or else it points 
to a primitive legislator rather than to a demagogue of the 
last years of the fifth century. 

But be the laws of Dioklés of any date that we may 
think good, the action of the demagogue Dioklés, the 
adversary of Hermokratés, is clear enough in the records of 
the fearful time to which we have now come. At Himera 
at least he would never have won the honours of a hero, if 
Himera had lived on to bestow either honour or disgrace on 
any man. But before we come to the more fearful tale of 
Himera, we have to tell the tale, fearful enough, of the 
first time when the Phenician was able fully to glut his 
will at the cost of a Greek commonwealth in Sicily. While 
Dioklés was playing the demagogue at Syracuse, while 
Hermokratés was plotting his return to Syracuse, Hannibal 
was playing the destroyer at Selinous. We have heard the 
echo of the tale on the coast of Asia? ; we must now come 
back and look on the deed in its fulness. 


§ 2. The Carthaginian Siege of Selinous. 
B.C. 410-409. 

The great Carthaginian invasion which marks the later 
years of the fifth century before Christ, as the invasion which 
was beaten back by Gelén marks its earlier years, was 
brought about by occasions which, as we read them, seem 

1 See Appendix XXVI. 2 See above, pp. 432, 436. 
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almost word for word the same as those which had brought omar. 1x. 
about the Athenian invasion. The invitation to the in- 
vader came from the same quarter. It was again Elymian Renewed 
Segesta and her endless disputes with her Greek neigh- ae ne 
bours at Selinous that called in these new and more terrible Se!™vs- 
invaders. The Athenian force had come, as one of its 
main objects, to defend Segesta from Selinuntine agegres- 
sion. Overthrown in the Great Harbour of Syracuse, that 
force could do nothing more for the Elymian allies of 
Athens, who now lay open without defence to the renewed 
attacks of their border enemies. The men of Segesta 
feared that the day of vengeance at the hands of Selinous 
and the allies of Selinous was coming upon them!. They 
feared that, if they kept back anything to which Selinous 
could make the shadow of a claim, the forces of Syracuse 
would be joined with the forces of Selinous to sweep away 
Segesta from the earth. When therefore the Selinuntines 
began the war again in order to win back the disputed 
lands, the Segestans deemed it wise to give them up with- Segesta 
out a struggle*. This would imply that at this moment pa 
Segesta was in possession of the lands in dispute. But ae 
the ambition of Selinous—our narrative clearly comes 
from the Segestan side—was not satisfied with this cession. 
The Selinuntine force went on to harry the lands beyond Selinuntine 
the river, the lands which were the scene of warfare six mae 
years before, and which in Segestan eyes were undoubtedly ereee 
Segestan territory *. Help must be sought for somewhere. 
The isolated Elymian city had no kinsfolk to appeal to, no 

1 Diod. xiii. 43; "Eyeoraio: . . . xatadvOévros Tod mod€pou Tepideeis 
KaQeoTnkecav’ Amo yap, Omep Fv eikds, Tipwplay Swoew Tots SikedAudwTats 
imép dv eis abtovs éénuaprov. 

2 Ib. ; Tay 5 Servovytiwy rept THs audioBntnoipov xwpas TorkepotvTav 
avTovs, Exouciws eexwpovy, evAaBovpevor pT Sia Ta’THY THY Mpopacw of Svpa- 
Kovatot ouvemiAdBwvTa Tod moA€youv Tois SedwvovyTios, Kal Kwdvvevwoww 
Gpinv amodkéca riv marpiba. 

3 Ib.; of SeAwovvrior, xwpls ths dupisBytyoipov, moAARyY Tiv Tapakepevny 
ameTépovTo. 
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cuap. 1x. Greek city in Sicily, and, since the great Athenian failure, 
no Greek city out of Sicily, could be looked to to take up 
her cause; her only chance lay in help from her Pheenician 

See friends, in Sicily or out of it. A Segestan embassy ac- 

of Carthage cordingly went to Carthage, craving help against Selinous 

ae and offering Segesta to Carthage!. The only meaning 
that we can put on this last phrase is that hitherto the 
relation between Segesta and Carthage had been, in form 
at least, one of simple friendship, Segesta remaining an 
independent ally. She now offered, in exchange for help 
given at this moment of danger, to enter the ranks of the 
Carthaginian dependencies. 

416. Six years before this time Segestan envoys had ap- 
peared at Carthage with the same prayer for help, but 
seemingly not with the same offers of submission’. How 
far that offer had any effect on the difference of the recep- 
tion which the Segestans met with now and then we have 

The two no means of judging. But it is far more likely that the 

ae different treatment which the appeal met with on the two 

aren occasions was owing to wider views of Carthaginian policy 
than this. We may be sure that never since the day of 
Himera had the thought of renewed action on Sicilian 
ground passed for a moment out of the public mind of 
Carthage. But for a long time the thought had been 
of necessity secondary to other thoughts, and now that 
Sicilian warfare could again become the first of Car- 
thaginian objects, it was not an object to be dealt with 
lightly or without full preparation. When, at the begin- 
ning of the war between Syracuse and Athens, Hermo- 
kratés counselled his countrymen to send an embassy to 
Carthage *, when somewhat later on an embassy from the 
Athenian camp actually went thither*, no more came of 
1 Diod. xiii. 43; of tiv “Eyeoray oixodvres [a curious formula] mpéoBes 
dnéoresay els tiv Kapxnddva, dedpevor BonOjoa, Kat thy wédw abtois 


eyxepiCovres. 
2 See above, p. 84. 3 See above, p. 119. * See above, p. 196. 
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either errand than when Segesta first asked for help cmap. ix. 
against Selinous. It may well be that, at the time of the Policy of 
first appeal, Carthage was still only making ready for work SPraeesh 
in Sicily, while at the second time she felt herself strong 
enough for action. We should know more about the 
matter if we were not so utterly in the dark as to those wars 
in western Sicily forty years or more before our present 
time which have already caused us so many searchings of 
heart *. If Carthage really did allow one of her Pheenician 
dependencies in Sicily to undergo defeat at Greek hands 
without striking a blow both for her own power and for the 
general interests of the Pheenician name, it is the surest 
of all proofs that, then at least, she was kept back from 
Sicilian action by full occupation at home*. It proves far 
more than any refusal to help her Elymian ally against 
Greek enemies. It is most certain of all that, when the Her neu- 
war of Athens and Syracuse was actually going on, it best eee 
suited the policy of Carthage to look on, to leave the two ™@ war. 
Greek powers to wear each other out, rather than to strike 

a blow for or against either. For Syracuse Carthage could 

have no good will, while Athens, as we have seen, she 

directly feared *. When the chief forces of all Hellas were 
gathered together in Sicily, it was the wisdom of Car- 

thage to hold back. She did nothing for or against either 

side, unless when she allowed the Peloponnesian and 
Boiotian helpers of Syracuse to pass as friends along her 

coast °. But when the forces of Old Greece, victorious and Her policy 
vanquished, had vanished from Sicily, when part of the at ae 
forces of Greek Sicily were engaged in warfare on the coast 

of Asia, then it distinctly suited the interests of Carthage 

to see in the second appeal from Segesta an honourable call 

to armed action in Sicilian affairs, 


? See vol. ii. pp. 338, 549. 2 See vol. ii. p. 556, and above, p.17. 
° See above, p. 119, * See above, p. 319. 
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cuar.1x. Seventy years before a Shophet of Carthage had given his 
Heres life for Carthage on the shore of Sicily’. The death of 
milkar. | Hamilkar was still unavenged, and one of his house was now 

high in office and in influence in the Carthaginian common- 
Greatness wealth. From the father of Hanndén the father of Hamilkar 


of the 
house of | that house was known as the House of Magoén, of Magon 


Magon. whose name has so strangely lived on in other lands and 
tongues, to be to this day the name of a Balearic haven, 
and to be borne, as a title in the British peerage, by one 
who felt a call to write one memorable chapter in the history, 
if not of Phenician, at least of Teutonic Carthage *. Three 
sons of Hamilkar of Himera, three sons of his brother As- 
2 laa drubal, kept up the fame of their lineage. Under them, 
land-power. like Venice under Francesco Foseari, Carthage became a land 
power on her own continent; she founded her African pro- 

vince, and freed herself from the rent for her own soil which 

she had hitherto paid to an African landlord *, A rhetorician 

of later times could speak of his day as the time when the 
Pheenician settlers in Africa might be reckoned to have 
themselves become Africans*. That is, they were no longer 
strangers in Africa but masters, and one memorable act of 

Aa their mastership was done by a son of Hamilkar. That 
‘was Hannon, the man of the famous Periplous, he who 

went forth to plant settlements of the Libyphcenician sub- 


jects of Carthage on the less dangerous coasts of Ocean °. 


1 See vol. ii. pp. 195, 518. 
? From Magén comes Portus Magonis, Port Mahon, and thence the title 
borne by Lord Mahon (afterwards Earl Stanhope), who wrote the Life of 


Belisarius. 
On the house of Magén, see Meltzer, Karthager, i. 225; Holm, G.S. 
ii. 421. . 


3 See vol. i. p. 287. 

* Dion Chrysostom, Or. 35,-vol.i. p. 313; Kapyndovious 8¢ “Avyay pev 
dv7t Tupiov éroince AiBvas, kat AiBinv KatouKeiv avti Sowixns. Truly a 
rhetorician’s way of putting it. 

5 On Hannon and the Periplous see C. Miiller, Geog. Min. i. xxi, xxii; 
Meltzer, i. 231. 
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So powerful became the statesmen and generals of the cnar. 1x. 
house of Magén that constitutional changes were needed 
to keep their influence within bounds. It was to curb The 
them that the famous council of a Hundred Judges was ee 
called into being, to which the generals, the Shophetim 
themselves, had to give an account on their return from 
warfare!. It is said that Hannon himself, the explorer of Banish- 
new worlds for Carthage, was sent into banishment by ee 
their judgement 2. It concerns us more that his brother, ™¢@is*°" 
Gisk6n son of Hamilkar, on whatever ground, underwent 
the same punishment. He found a shelter at Selinous; an Giskén at 
exile from Carthage, presumably an enemy of Carthage, va 
might be welcome there *. His son Hannibal had either 
not shared his sentence, or had been restored. Shophet of Hannibal 
the commonwealth, he was now the leading man in its eee 
councils, and it fell to his lot to receive the envoys of Segesta 
when they came to ask help at Carthage against the re- 
newed encroachments of Selinous, and to offer the submis- 
sion of Segesta as a willing dependency of Carthage *. 

The envoys from Segesta now appeared before the Car- 
thaginian senate and declared to those wise elders the com- 
mission which they had brought from the popular assembly 
of their own city. A distinction between the diplomacy of Segestan 
Carthage and that of Segesta seems here to be marked. cae 
Segesta had adopted the practice of the Greek democracies, “P!°™Y- 
while at Carthage all is done in a solemn conclave, The Debates in 
senators balanced the arguments for and against the grant eS a 
of help to Segesta. The offer of what was practically 

1 Justin, xix. 2. 4; Grote, x. 353. 

? Meltzer (i. 228) seems to refer to this Hannén the story in Justin 


(xxi. 4. 1) of a Hannén who aimed at the tyranny ; but he comes later and 
is crucified. 

$ Diod. xiii. 43; ’AvviBas..... Hv vids Tickwvos bs ia tiv matpos 
Arrav epuyadevOn Kal KateBiwoe év TH SeAwwovvtr. The ground for the 
banishment seems inconsistent with Herodotus’ version of the death of 
Hamilkar. 


4 Ib.; 7H yepovoia tds mapa Tov 57 pov Sedopévas evtodas cindvTov. 
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an enlargement of Carthaginian dominion was tempting ; 
it would be a distinct gain to make Segesta, at least in 
all times of warfare, as much a Carthaginian outpost as 
Motya and Panormos on each side of it. But at this stage 
some still shrank from making an enemy of Syracuse, just 
then in all the power and pride of her late overthrow of the 
Athenian invader?. The Senate, swaying to and fro be- 
tween war and peace, was at last determined in favour of 
war by the influence of the Shophet Hannibal. He felt 
no gratitude towards the city where his banished father 
had found a home. The ruling passion of his soul was 
a general hatred of the Greek name, and a special yearning 
to exact a memorable vengeance for the overthrow and 
death of his grandfather*. By his persuasion the Senate 
was led to accept the offered submission of Segesta, and to 
promise help to the new dependency ®. 

The chief object of Hannibal was ancestral vengeance ; 
yet he was not so wholly carried away by his personal 
feelings as to neglect anything that a skilful diplomacy 
could do to promote the public interests of Carthage. It 
would seem that he first of all sent an embassy to Seli- 
nous, calling on that commonwealth peacefully to accept 
the cession of the disputed lands on the part of Segesta +. 
It is certain that there was a party in Selinous, headed by a 
citizen named Empedidn, which entertained friendly feelings 


1 Diod. xiii. 43; ov petpiws Sietdpnoav of Kapxnddvior: Gua pev yap 
émeOUpouy TapadaBely tiv mOAW EvKaLpoY, dua 8 époBotvTo Tovs Supakoucious, 
EwpakdTes TpoTpaTws KaTaTeTOAEUNKOTAS TAs TOY “AOnvaiwy Suvapes. 

2 Tb.; “AvviBas dv piv nal pice puoedrAAnY, Guws 5 Tas TaY mpoyovav 
atipias d:0pAwcacba Bovddcpevos. This reads strangely alongside of his 
father’s sojourn at Selinous. But the matter becomes plainer in c. 53, when 
we get to Himera, 

8 Ib. ; Tod map’ adrois mpwrevovTos mapakadovyTos TmapadaBeiy THY Todw,, 
Tots mpecBevtais amexpiOncay Bonojam. This mpwrevwy is directly after 
described as ’AvviBas, kata vopous TéTE BactAcvwr. 

* This would seem to be the meaning of the words; @ewpayv ovv Tods 
SeAvovvTious ovk apkovpévous TH Tapaxwphnoe THs adudiaBynTynol pov Xwpas. 
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towards Carthage. At this or at some other stage of cmap. 1. 
these negotiations, Empedién strongly exhorted his fellow- Teer 
citizens to avoid war with so dangerous a power'. But 
his counsels of peace did not prevail; the Selinuntines, 
as a body, were stiff-necked and eager in their ambition. 
His next step was to send a joint Carthaginian and Se- 
gestan embassy to Syracuse, offering to submit the quarrel 
between Segesta and Selinous to the judgement of the Syra- 
cusan commonwealth *. This, we are told, was the subtlety 
of Hannibal. He would fain make a fair show of modera- 
tion by inviting a peaceful decision of the points at issue 
before finally taking up arms. But he felt sure that the 
men of Selinous would refuse all arbitration ; and he further 
hoped that, if they did so, his proposal would secure the 
neutrality of the Syracusans, who were not likely in such 
a case to send help to Selinous*. Things turned out as he 
had reckoned; a Selinuntine embassy came to Syracuse, 
declining all arbitration*. On this the Syracusans, puzzled Doubtful 
and annoyed, passed a somewhat inconsistent vote. They eae 
would not break off their alliance with Selinous, but they 
would keep the peace towards Carthage >. 

When the envoys came back to Carthage to tell the 
result of their negotiations, Hannibal and his common- 
wealth were free to act. It was determined to send A small 


c : force sent 
help to Segesta; but the force sent, considerable in a war ree 


1 Diod. xiii. 59; “Epmodiov ... del jv Ta Kapyndovioy reppovnkas Kat 
mpO Ths ToopKias Tois TOALTAS CULTEpwYHKWS pI) TOAELELY Kapynbdovious. 

2 Ib. 43; mpéoBes dméctedre perd trav ’Eyeotaiay mpds Svpaxovaiovs 
€miTpéTmav avTois THY Kplow TOUTwY. 

3 Ib.; 7 piv Adyw mpocroovpevos Sixarompayeiv, TH 5 adnOeta vopicwv, 
€x TOU pr BovdrAccOa Tovs SeAwovyTiovs SiakpiOjvar, pr cvpmpaynoew avTois 
Tovs Supaxouciovs. 

4 Tb.3; dmooreAdvTay 5 Tay Sedwovytioy mpéoBes, SiaxpiOjvac pev pr 
BovdAopévey, Todd 6& pds Tovs Tapa Kapyndoviey nal Tav “Eycoraiwy mpéc- 
Bes avrerévTov. 

° Tb. ; réAos edof€ Tots Supaxovotos Ynpicacbat Typely pos pev SEAwvovyTiovs 
Thy cvppaxiay, mpds 5é Kapyndovious tiv eipqyny. 
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between two Sicilian cities, was but a small instalment of 
the power of Carthage. Either there was still an opposition 
to the Sicilian war which Hannibal hoped to overcome by 
degrees, or his policy was to send a small force in advance, 
while he gathered together a host capable of striking such 
a blow as he was yearning to strike against the hated 
Greeks. Five thousand Africans were sent—they were easily 
to be had—and with them eight hundred men of European 
stock whose description awakens a greater interest. These 
were Campanian mercenaries, who had been hired by the 
Chalkidians of Sicily to enter the service of Athens during 
the late war, but who had come into the island only to 
find the great Athenian force altogether overthrown!. We 
are told that they had no longer any paymaster”?; they 
therefore did not serve in the lingering war carried on 
against Syracuse by Chalkidians and Athenians at Katané*. 
Are we then to infer that, during the three years which 
had passed since the overthrow of the Athenians, they had 
been wandering about Sicily without employment, or em- 
ploying themselves in the way in which such men in such a 
case were sure todo? It marks the difference between Sicily 
under free commonwealths, and Sicily a few years later under 
tyrants, that no paymaster had been found for them. One 
is almost tempted to wonder that they had not, like not a 
few such wandering companies of their race in days to 
come, seized upon some town and taken it to themselves as 
their abode. They now, doubtless gladly, entered the ser- 
vice of Carthage at a high rate of pay; they could exact 
another kind of treatment from her from that which she 
dealt out to her own African subjects. We notice further 
that these Campanians were to act as cavalry; Carthage 


1 Diod. xiii. 44; otro. 8 joav imo tev Xadkibéwv Tois ’"AOnvaios eis Tov 
mpos Supakocious TOAEMoV pepicOwpevot. 
2 Ib.; pera tiv Array KatamemAcvecTes, ovK elxov Tovs pudbodoToUrTAS. 


3 See above, p. 414. 
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bought horses for all of them?. One is almost tempted to cuar. 1x. 
ask whether the Campanian knights, famous somewhat 
later in Roman story, made a practice of letting themselves 
out for foreign service. 

The force thus formed, European and African, reached 
Segesta, and presently gave altogether a new character to 
the strife between that city and Selinous. Up to this time 
'Selinous had had greatly the better in the war with un- 
defended Segesta. Success had led to carelessness. The 
Selinuntines began by systematic ravages carried on in an 
orderly way; presently they began to despise the enemy, 
and were scattered hither and thither without discipline 2. 
The Segestan commanders, strengthened by their new allies, Victory 
watched their opportunity, and Elymians, Africans, and ee 
Campanians, set upon the Selinuntines when an attack oe 
was in nowise looked for*. A thousand were slain; the 
booty which they had got together from the lands of 
Segesta was won back from them*. The pride of the 
Selinuntines was humbled; they now craved for help at 


Syracuse. The Segestans, most likely fearing that they Selinuntine 
embassy to 
2 Syracuse ; 


sent to Carthage to crave for further help. Both embassies help voted. 


would have to strive against Syracuse as well as Selinous 


were successful; it may have been thought at Syracuse 
that to give help to an old ally when he was directly 
attacked was no breach of the resolution to keep the peace 
towards Carthage. But far less zeal was shown at 
Syracuse on behalf of Selinous than was shown at Car- 
thage on behalf of Segesta. Or more truly the Shophet Objects of 
of Carthage, the leading spirit of his commonwealth, had ee 
ends of his own, to which the relief of Segesta, and even 


1 Diod. xiii. 44; mwaow immous dyopdcartes kal pucbovs agtorAdyous SéovTes. 

2 Tb. ; pera Tad7a Katappovycaytes, KaTa Tagay TiVv xwpay éEaxedacOnoar. 

3 The Segestans are distinctly marked as the principals (Diod. u. s.) ; of 
Tav "Eyeotaiwy otparnyoi ... éméBevTo peta TeV Kapxndoviay Kat Tay Kap- 
mav@av. ‘There were then some Carthaginians. 

* I suppose this is implied by 7s Acias maons éxvpievoay in Diod. xiii. 44. 
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the dealing out of vengeance upon Selinous, were merely 
the means. 


The greatest and most terrible of the Carthaginian in- 
vasions of Sicily now begins. Carthaginian feeling had 
now wholly come over to the side of Hannibal ; men saw 
that a great war was before them, and they held that in 
such a case the general who was put in command should be 
frankly trusted. Hannibal received from his countrymen 
as full powers to fix the number of the army and all points 
touching the war as Athens had granted to Nikias and his 
colleagues. But never was the difference between a general 
who has his heart in his enterprise and one whose heart 
is far away from it more clearly shown than in the con- 
trast between Hannibal and Nikias. It is a contrast 
between the man who had won over his countrymen to an 
undertaking into which he had thrown his whole soul and 
the man whom his countrymen forced into an undertaking 
from which he had done all that he could to dissuade them '. 
The winter was spent by the energetic Shophet in gather- 
ing troops from all quarters. He sought for picked men 
everywhere. The wealth of Carthage hired the best mer- 
cenaries from Spain; a conscription called in the best 
soldiers from all the African towns—Pheenician we may 
suppose as well as Libyan *. It marks the greatness of the 
enterprise that a large body of Carthaginian citizens were 
called on to serve, evidently not only as officers, but as a 
substantial division of the army *. More wonderful is it to 
find, by a perfectly casual reference in the story, that among 
the many nations from which Hannibal gathered his mer- 

1 See this put by an advocate of Nikias in Lysias, Or. xviii. 1. 

2 Diod. xiii. 44; emer 5@ kal rHv AiBUny, EmdAcyopevos ef amaons TOAEwS 
Tovs Kpatistous. Soine. 54; Tovs é€ “IBypias <evodoynGevtas Kai Tods €x 
THs AcBuns KaTaypapévTas oTpaTiwTas GUVHYaye. 


3 Tb. 443 ov ddtyous 5& nal Tay TOALTGY KaTeypapev. Not however the 
Sacred Band, as we shall find in a later invasion. 
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cenaries, there were Greeks who were not ashamed to take the cuar. 1x. 
pay of the barbarian to fight against their fellow-Greeks '. 

Who they were, what Greek cities they came from, we are 

not told. Mercenary service was indeed fast becoming rife Spread of 
in parts of Greece far beyond the Arkadian land where it eo 
had long been traditional. It shows itself on a great scale 

a few years later in the host which was brought together 

by the younger Cyrus. But the comrades of Xenophén 

were at the worst hired to fight for one barbarian against 
another ; they did not sell themselves to the barbarian to 

destroy cities of their own folk. 

By the spring all was ready. Sixty ships of war were Voyage 
in full order for sailing, and with them no less than fifteen ee 
hundred transports and other ships of burthen. There was 
good store of all engines of war, and of every need for a 
great campaign. But we mark the absence of one arm no war- 
known both in earlier and in later Punic warfare; this time eee 
the war-chariot is not spoken of. The number of the horse 
is given as four thousand ; that of the foot was variously 
reckoned at one and two hundred thousand?. The fleet They land 
sailed straight for the point of Lilybaion, and the army ps ; 
disembarked by the sacred spring *. hither all the allies 
and subjects of Carthage sent their contingents. The men the Se- 
of one city alone are mentioned; the troops of Segesta eye 
came, naturally eager to fight in their own quarrel along 


with such allies. With them would naturally come the 


1 This comes out casually long after in c. 58. 

2 The smallest figure, as usual, comes from Timaios and the larger from 
Ephoros. See c. 54. 

3 Diodéros here (xiii. 54) carefully marks the state of things when there 
was as yet no town of Lilybaion ; xarémAevoe Tis SuccAlas emt tiv axpav THY 
dmévav7t THs AcBuns [see vol. i. pp. 61, 271], kadoupéevny AcAvBaovy, And 
directly after the march begins, dpfdpevos dd Tod ppéatos, 6 Kar’ Exeivous 
Hey Tovs Kapods wvopdtero AtAvBatov, pera SE TadTa TOAAOIs ETETLY AUTO 
KTiaOcions TOAEws, aitioy eyevnOn TH TAG THS enovuptas. But the foundation 
was not so many years after, and all this care does not prove that he may 
not have jumbled Lilybaion and Motya long before. See vol. ii. p. 551. 
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Libyans and Campanians who had been sent to the help of 
Segesta the year before. The name of allies of course takes 
in the people of the Pheenician cities, already dependencies 
of Carthage, and which the result of this war was to bring 
into a more complete subjection to the ruling city '. Motya, 
Solous, Panormos, must have sent whatever they had of 
land-forces. The campaign was to be waged wholly by 
land. Hannibal, doubtless more fearful of Syracusan 
enmity now that Syracusan help had been actually pro- 
mised to Selinous, left his ships in the docks of Motya, 
that the Syracusans might distinctly see that his enterprise 
was in no sort directed against them’. The land-force of 
Carthage and her Sicilian dependencies thus stood at the 
western extremity of Sicily ready to begin its march. The 
direction which that march took showed in what fearful 
earnest Hannibal was about to begin his work. A force 
which had come merely to defend Segesta against Selous 
might have been expected to march first to clear the 
territory of Segesta of any lingering Selinuntine invaders, 
and to secure the city of Segesta against any attacks from 
the Syracusan allies of Selinous. But Hannibal, the hater 
of Greeks, the Wishel/én*, had not come into Sicily merely 
to protect Segesta against Greek enemies. Or rather his 
way of protecting an ally was thoroughly to root out the 
enemy by whom the ally was threatened. And beyond 
all thoughts of alliances, he had his own work, the work 
of his house, the work of the hater of Greeks, to do in 
its fulness. His march was straight upon Selinous, and 
his object was to do all in human power to enslave or 
destroy the city which had given shelter to his banished 
father. 

1 Diod. xiii. 54; tapadaBav trovs nap Eyeoraiwy orparitrras kal Tovs Tapa 
TaY G\AwY cuppaxay. See Holm, ii. 81. 

2 Ib. ; BovAdpevos Evvoray 5id6var Tois Svpakovaiois, ws ov mapectw exeivois 


TOAEMNOwY, OSE vauTLKH Suvaper TapaTAEVowY emt Svpakovaas. 


3 See above, p. 450. 
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The Sicilian historian points out the great prosperity of cmap. 1. 
Selinous and its large citizen population at the time of its eee 
renewed war with Segesta!. When Hannibal came against 
them the Selinuntines were engaged on mighty works in- 
deed, the completion of which was hindered by his coming”. 

Selinous had been but little touched by the Athenian 
invasion, and the war with Segesta would hardly stand in 

the way of works at Selinous itself. The city had long Spread of 
spread from the akropolis over the northern hill and down ace 
into the two valleys; it was fast growing, at least in the 

form of sacred suburbs, over the eastern and western hills. 

These were now specially chosen as spots where the homes 

of the gods would stand alone in their holiness, undisturbed 


by the meaner dwellings of men. The great temple on the Building of 
the great 


eastern hill, which some call that of Apollon, while others tonne. 


deem that its vast scale marks it as the house of none but 
Olympian Zeus himself, surpassed, in size at least, not only 

its neighbours, but every other holy place in Sicily, except 

its fellow Olympieion at Akragas. Hach of those great 
temples was now fast growing up to its full perfection, a 
perfection which both were destined never to reach. Vast as The _ 
the Pillars of the Giants seem where they are standing, they 
strike us with even more of awe when we trace them back 
to the rock whence they were hewn and to the hole of the 
pit whence they were digged*, There we still see the vast 
drums which were to be piled into columns, the yet vaster 
stones that were to be set on them as capitals, some already 
hewn, some still in the hewing. Here is a block not yet fully 
cut away from the native rock ; here is another which seems 
to have set forth on its journey for its place of duty, and 
to have fainted by the way. How these huge blocks were 
brought over the space of several miles between the quarry 


* Diod. xiii. 445 Kar’ éxeivous Tovs xpdvous edSacpovodvTes Kal THs TOAEWS 
avTots ToAvavSpovu ovans. 


? See vol. ii. p. 409. 3 See vol. i, p. 423; vol. ii. p. 409. 
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cua. ix. and the temple it is hard to understand. But, as we muse 
and wonder, we better take in the wealth, the zeal, the me- 
chanical skill, of the Greeks of Sicily at the moment when 

The temple the barbarian came against them in his full might. At 

still un- : : 

fnishea, that moment the last touches were still wanting to the 
great temple of Selinous. Most of the huge drums were 
still untouched by fluting, standing, as their lowlier fellows 
at Segesta stand to this day, to proclaim that the graver’s 
task was not yet over. The limner’s task was not yet begun. 
The adornment of various colours, which, hard as we find 
to believe it, was an essential finish to the outside of a 
Greek temple, traces of which may still be seen in more 
than one of the smaller temples of Selinous, could as yet 


The have had no being: save in the thoughts of the painter. The 
temples de- 


fenceless, Vast unfinished temple and the smaller ones beside it now 


stood, as far as we can see, open to the unlooked-for in- 
vader, unguarded by walls and bulwarks’. So yet more 
surely did the buildings which lay more directly in the Ime 
of the Punic march. On the western hill beyond the river 
and on the lower hill in front of it stood the propy/aia of 
the goddesses of Sicily *, whose ruin, unlike that of the 
buildings on the eastern hill, we may with all likelihood 
assign to the presence of Hannibal that day. 

It is most unlucky that our one account of the coming 
sieve throws no light on topography. We hear of a fierce 
attack and a stout defence of the walls of Selinous, with- 
out a word to mark their extent. But we may be sure that 
the walls spoken of were the walls fencing in the central 
hill, and specially the akropolis. We hear of fierce fighting 
in the agora, without a word to tell us where the agora 
was*. It had doubtless been within the akropolis as long 
as the akropolis was the whole city; but it may well 
have changed its place, as at Syracuse, when the city was 


1 See vol. i. p. 427. 2 See vol. i. p. 427; vol. ii. p. 410. 
5 Diod. xiii. 57. We shall come to this presently. 
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enlarged. It has therefore been placed on various sites on cuar. 1x. 
the central hill and in the valley between the central and ee. CEE 
the eastern hill. If we look, as the discovery of the build- 
ings on the western hill leads us to look, on the central hill 
as strictly the city, and on the eastern and western hills as 
its sacred suburbs, we may be more inclined to place it on 
the central hill, not within the original akropolis, but in 
the later town to the north?, Anyhow it is provoking, on 
a spot where the ground is so marked as it is at Selinous, 
to have no account of the great siege which enables us to 


call up a single local feature with certainty. 


The march of Hannibal was as speedy as the march of 
so vast and motley a host could be when it had work to do 
on the road. But it was not so speedy as to enable him to 
come upon the city unawares. The Selinuntines evidently 
knew of the blow that was aimed at them; they were 
watching the coast, even beyond the bounds of their own 
territory. ‘There were Selinuntine horsemen posted in the 
neighbourhood of Lilybaion, ready at a moment to carry 


any news, good or bad, to their own city. They saw the News of 

y 1 8 , y y rhe 

e landing 
brought to 


off with all speed to Selinous to tell their countrymen how *linous. 


fleet draw near; they marked its vastness, and they rode 


dangerous an enemy was coming against them. They thus 
had time to make ready for the immediate needs of war, a 


war which was most likely to take the form of a siege. But The de- 
fences 
? neglected. 


which, we are told, through the long peace, had been neg- 


they had no time fully to strengthen their fortifications 


lected and had fallen out of repair®. This statement has 


1 IT have collected some of the opinions on this matter, vol. i. p. 426. 
See also Holm, ii. 422, who places it between the central and eastern hills, 
but at a different point from Benndorf. All views of the topography of 
Selinous must be modified by the discovery of buildings on the hill west of 
the river Selinous. 

? Diod. xiii. 54; Tay SeAwovvtiwy Twés inméwy rept Tors Témous diaTpiBov Tes. 

° Ib. 55; €v modvxpoviy cipnyn nal Tay Tetx@v ovd AvTwaody émpédccay 
TETOLN MEV OL. 
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a strange sound. We can believe that the Selinuntines, in 
their scorn of their enemies at Segesta, had never thought 
of strengthening their city against them. But such neglect 
seems wonderful in the days when an Athenian assault on 
Selinous was a likely event!, One thing at least they 
could do, and they did it at once. The war with Segesta 
had indeed changed its nature; they were now alone; their 
allies had promised them help, but none had come, while 


Help asked help had indeed come to the side of Segesta. In their 


for at 
Syracuse. 


Taking of 
Mazara. 


The west- 
ern bill. 


hard strait they at once sent messengers to Syracuse with 
a written message’, praying that help might be sent to 
Selinous, and that speedily. 

Meanwhile Hannibal and his host were on their march. 
The line that they took was along the coast, as far as the 
frontier stream of Mazaros, the boundary between Greek 
and Phcenician on its lower course, as higher up it was 
the boundary between Greek and Elymian. At its mouth 
stood the commercial and military outpost of Selinous to 
the west, the forerunner of the later town of Mazzara. 
That point, destined to be in after ages the firstfruits 
of another Semitic occupation, was now the first spoil of 
Hannibal. The fortress was taken at a blow®, and the 
host marched on to the attack on Selinous. The approach 
was from the west; the Punic army would first occupy the 
western hill on the right bank of the river Selinous and 
the lower hill in front of it, the hills crowned by whatever 
buildings were approached by the propy/aia at its foot. From 
that pomt Hannibal looked out on the fortified central hill, 
the akropolis and the outer city, perhaps on the roofs of the 


1 See above, pp. 142, 143, 155. 

* Diod, xiii. 54; Tovs BiBArapdpous mapaxphua mpds Tos Supakovciovs 
dméoreAay. 

° Tb. ; as & én rov MaCapay motapov mapeyevnOn, TO pev map avTov 
€ md ploy Keipevoy eidev ef pddov. See vol.i. pp. 80, 419, 422 ; Schubring, 
Selinous, 436; Holm, G. 8S. ii. 421. Elsewhere it is ppovpiov. See vol. i. 
pp- 562, 563. 
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new and unfinished temples on the eastern hill beyond}. cap. ix. 
The army was then divided into two parts, and the city— 


so says our narrative—was beleaguered all round?. That is The central 
: eee oillscx= 
to say, the central hill was surrounded. One division rounded. 


attacked the western wall from the valley of the Selinous ; 
the other marched round by the northern end of the hill 
into the valley of the Hypsas, to attack the eastern side. 
In this attack the vastness of Hannibal’s battering-engines 


is specially insisted on, Six wooden towers of unusual The 
height were brought across the two valleys to play on the“? 


besieged town on both sides. Planted on the low ground 
by the two rivers, they had need to be lofty indeed to com- 
mand the battlements of the Selinuntine akropolis*. But 
no difficulties stood in the way of Hannibal and his de- 
stroying energy. The great siege of Selinous, the first of 
the fearful sieges of this memorable war, was now to begin. 


It is a singular remark of our Sicilian guide that the nee day's 
: : 5 : 5 ghting. 
Selinuntines were in special distress and amazement, not ig 


only from their ignorance of what a siege was—no enemy 
had come against the city within living memory or tra- 
dition—but because they did not look for such treat- 
ment at the hands of Carthage. They looked for some Relations 


. : between 
other return for the services which they, alone among genous 


the Greeks of Sicily, had done for the Punic cause in one a 


the war of Himera*. This is not the thought of a con- 


* The broken columns can now be clearly seen from the lower hill above 
the propylaia. Would the buildings on the central hill altogether hide 
the eastern temples when they kept their entablatures and roofs? Some 
glimpses would surely be had over the sinking below the akropolis and the 
outer town to the north. 

* Diod. xiii. 54; mpos ri méAw mapayevnbels eis S00 pépn Sieide Thy 
dvvapw’ meprotpatomedevaas 5’ adtiy, K.7.A. 

* Ib. ; 8 pev yap mipyous imepBaddAovtas Tois peyéOeow éexéornoe. 

* Tb. 55; &« modAGy évres dretpor moALopKias, Kal Kapxndovios év TS mpds 
Tédwva rodépm ovvyyariopévor pdvor TOV SikeAwrav, odor’ nam ov ind TaY 
evepyeTnOevtav eis ToLovTOUs PbBous cvyKAE.aOnTETOaL. 
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temporary. No great thankfulness was really due from 
Carthage to dependent Selinous in the days of Gelon and 
Hamilkar, and independent Selinous had certainly done — 
nothing to add to the score+. Theshelter given to Giskon 
might have been more reasonably expected to have some 
weight in the private conscience of Hannibal. But as- 
suredly neither thought weighed in the least with the 
Punic commander. He came to destroy, and he set his 
engines of destruction to work withall their power. Rams 
clad with iron—they seem to be spoken of as some special 
device of his own 7—were brought to bear upon the walls, 
and a multitude of bowmen and slingers kept up a ceaseless 
shower of missiles against the defenders of the battlements. 
As the men of Selinous looked forth on the multitude of 
their enemies and on the greatness of their artillery, they 
felt the full depth of the danger that had come upon them, 
and their hearts began to fail them for fear. Yet they did 
not give up all hope. They still trusted speedily to see the 
Syracusans and their other allies hastening to their help *. 
With this hope to cheer them, the whole population of 
Selinous fought on manfully. The men of military age 
stood to their arms and stoutly withstood the besiegers. 
The old men looked to the needful preparations, and made 
the circuit of the walls, calling on the actual fighting men 
to stand their ground, and not to let their fathers fall into 
the hands of the enemy. The women and children brought 
food and fresh supplies of weapons to those who were 
fighting. A comment, copied doubtless from some earlier 
writer, strikingly sets forth the usual seclusion of Greek 
women. ‘To do this needful service was a casting aside of 


1 See vol. ii. pp. 187, 196, 211, 553. 

2 Diod. xiii, 54; idious xpiois Katagecidnpwpévovs mpoonpece Tois 
TElXECL. 

3 Tb. 55; mpocdoxavres cuvréuws ifev Tos Svpakovaious kal Tods GdAous 


ouppaxous. 
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all the shamefacedness to which they had been used in days cuap. 1x. 
of peace 1. 

Meanwhile Hannibal promised the plunder of the town Theattack. 
to his soldiers, and brought up his best warriors in turn 
to the attack of the wall?. At his bidding the trumpets 
sounded a war-note; the whole host of Carthage joined 
in one mighty shout of battle®. From the wooden towers, 
which rose far above the walls of the town‘, the as- 
sailants made a great slaughter of the Selinuntine de- 
fenders. The fall of part of the wall opened a breach, and The Cam- 
the C : atin a f loins panians 

ne Campanians, eager to do some famous exploit °, were enter by 
the first men in the host of Hannibal to make their way Be Preach ; 
into the Selinuntine city. At first the few defenders of the 
point where they entered fell back before them in panic. 
Presently greater numbers of Selinuntine warriors flocked they are 
: : driven out. 
to the spot; their courage rose, and, by a vigorous effort, 
they drove the Campanians out with great loss. The rest 
of the Punic army did not as yet attempt to follow their 
darmg example. The wall had fallen; but, till the ruins 
had been cleared away, the breach was not easy to enter 
by®. When night came on, Selinous was still uncon- 
quered. Hannibal called off his men, and put off the 
fresh beginning of the assault till the next morning. 

That night must indeed have been a night of fear in Messages 

; : : to the Sike- 

Selinous ; but it was also a night of counsel. The best jiot cities. 
horsemen in the city were mounted on the fleetest horses, 
and were bidden to ride with all speed to crave help with- 

1 Diod. xiii. 55; Thy ai6® Kal tiv emt tis eipnyns aicxdvnv rap’ ovdev 
Hyoupevar. 

2 Ib. ; rots xpaticros orpatiwrais ex Siadoxhs mpooéBare Trois TeLxeow. 

* Th. ; dpov 5& ai re oddmyyes TO ToAEuLKOY eohpavoy Kal mpos év mapay- 
yeApa may énndddage 70 Tay Kapyndoviwy orpatevya. 

*Ib.; 76 8 thea trav mipywy of payopevor ToAXAOds TaY Ledwovvytiwv 
Gvypouv ... Tav Evdivev Tupyov TOAD Tois teow irepexdvTwv. 

° Tb. ; of pév Kapravol, orevdovres émipavés Te mpagat. 

° Ib.; otmw yap Tedéws dvakexabappévov Tod Teixous Bracdpevor Kal KaTa 
Ti Epodoy eis Svtxwpias éuminrovTes. 
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out delay from the allies of Selinous. To Akragas, the 
nearest of Sikeliot cities, to more distant Gela, to yet more 
distant Syracuse, they carried their message, praying for 
instant relief1. Selinous, they said, could no longer of her 
own strength bear up against the barbarian attack. The 
contrast is indeed wonderful between the fearful energy 
of Hannibal in the work of destruction and the slow and 
feeble action of the Greek commonwealths in the work of 
deliverance. When it was an affair of hours, of minutes, 
when at any moment the barbarian might be doing his 
good pleasure within the Greek city, the allies of Selinous 
dallied and loitered as if the work to which they were 
called had been some petty border strife. A swift march 
from Akragas might bring timely help to Selinous ; but 
both at Akragas and at Gela it was deemed safer to 
wait till help should come from Syracuse. The forces 
of all three cities would be better able to cope with 
the Punic host than those of one or two only. While 
the nearer cities lingered, the more distant had other 
matters on hand. Syracuse had already promised help to 
Selinous?; but instead of making ready for the relief 
of the threatened ally, she was still engaged in her petty 
warfare with her Chalkidian neighbours. Before her troops 
could march to Selinous, the formalities of a peace had 
to be gone through with Katané and Naxos*. Athens 
could hardly have been included, as Syracusan ships, though 
no longer commanded by Hermokratés, were still fighting 
on the Lacedemonian side in the Aigean*. When peace 
had been made, the forces of the whole Syracusan territory 


1 On the time and distance see Holm, G.S8. ii. 421, 422. The messengers 
could reach Syracuse in two days, and the Syracusans could reach Selinous 
in five. 

2 See above, p. 453. 

8 Diod. xiii. 56; of Supaxovore . . . mpds Xadnideis méAEMov ExovTes 
dieAVoavTo. 


* See above, p. 433. 
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had to be got together—warring with Carthage was 
another matter from warring with Katané—and much 
preparation had to be made for the campaign. Time 
thus passed away; the Syracusans believed that, loiter 
as they would, they would come in time to find Seli- 
nous still a besieged city, not a city hopelessly stormed 
and sacked by the barbarians 1. 

Meanwhile Hannibal did not loiter, With the morning 
light he again began the assault. But such was the 
stubbornness of the defence that he had to do the like, 
day after day, for seven other successive mornings. For 
nine days in the whole, all day and every day, did Selinous, 
so we are told, bear up against the ever-renewed attacks of 
her besiegers. On the part of those besiegers, the first act 
of the second day was to open a path for storming parties 
by clearing away the ruins from the breach. We would 
gladly give something to know at what point of the wall of 
central Selmous that breach was made. Then Hannibal 
brought up his forces by relays, fresh men relieving the 
wearied, while the Selinuntines, with their smaller numbers, 
had no such means of dividing the work. It seems hardly 
within the bounds of belief that such a struggle as this could 
go on for so many days, stopping, we must suppose, every 
night, and beginning again the next morning. The num- 
ber of days must surely be exaggerated ; or a shorter time 
than the story seems to imply must be given to the fighting 
at the breach, and a longer to the fighting that followed 
within the town. The example of Carthage herself, when 
the Roman had made his way within her gates, shows how 
long fighting of this last kind can be kept up*. We are 
told that at the beginning of the struggle the Selinuntines 
were to some extent beaten back. But they were not dis- 


Diod. xiii. 56; peydAnv moovpevor tmapackevny éxpdviCov, vopiCoyTes 
TodopknOnaecOa THY TOALVY, GAN ovK avapracOnoecOa.. 
2 Appian, Punica, 130. 
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lodged ; the struggle went on, and the besiegers came in 
for their share of loss and suffering as well as the besieged. 
So the strife went on, day after day; the Carthaginians 
could ever bring up new troops, while the Selinuntines had 
no helpers to fall back on!; the last stage and the hardest 
fighting of all were yet to come. 

That sternest work of all came at the moment, on what- 
ever day of the siege it was, when the Iberian mercenaries, 
who stand out foremost at this stage, as the Campanians 
stood out at the beginning, made their way into the town 
through the breach. Now the enemy was in the city, the 
defence of the walls ceased. Those who had been stationed 
on them left their posts, and gathered themselves wherever 
the narrow, and most likely crooked, streets of Selinous 
gave an opportunity for streeti-fighting. These streets 
were surely in some other quarter than those comparatively 
wide roads, with the native rock for pavement, which have 
been lately brought to light on the Selinuntine akropolis. 
Barricades were thrown across the streets at fitting points, 
and the defence went on behind them*. The women and 
children climbed the houses, and hurled down stones and 
tiles from the roofs. For a long time the Punic army 
struggled on at a great disadvantage. No military array 
could be kept in the narrow streets, and no fighting on 
equal terms could be kept up amid the showers of missiles 
which were ever falling from above. The advancing army 
of Carthage in the streets of Selinous was in nearly the 
same case as the retreating army of Athens had been on its 
march towards the Akraian cliff. At last, towards evening 
—a phrase which may perhaps make us doubt as to the 

 Diod. xiii. 56; rots pev Kapxndovios veadreis die5€xovto THY waxy, Tots 
de TedrwvovyTiows ovdev jv TO BonOjaov. 

2 Ib. ; xara 76 memTwKds pepos Tod TEixous avaBavTav Tay IBnpwv.. . oi 
RedwovytTior.. . TA TEx GmoALTOVTES. 


3 Tb. ; xara tds éoBodas THY oTEvay TéTwY GOpsor GuViaTaYTO, Kal TAs d5ods 
dioikobopety evexeipnoar. 
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nine days’ resistance—the supply of missiles from the roofs omar. 1x. 

failed. A new and fresh Punic force, brought up to relieve 

those who were worn out in the terrible struggle, at last 

succeeded in driving the Selinuntines from the narrow 

streets. One last stand was made in the agora, somewhere Last stand 

doubtless within the wall of the outer town on the northern ae 

part of the central hill. There the remaining fighting men 

of Selinous gathered only to be slaughtered to a man; for 

the orders of Hannibal were to give no quarter!. Resist- 

ance was now over; the wrongs of Segesta were avenged. 

Selinous, or so much as was left of her, was in the hands Taking of 

of the Punic allies of the Elymian. eee 
All the horrors of barbarian conquest were now let loose 

upon the unhappy people of Selinous. Their fate is de- 

scribed in full. The story is the same in all such cases ; First Sike- 

that the details of suffering are dwelled on in this case with eee 

special minuteness marks the fact that this was the first P@™bavians. 

time that any Greek city of Sicily had fallen into the 

hands of barbarians. To be stormed and sacked by Africans 

and Spaniards was a new experience. The Greek, in his 

worst moments, had never shown that delight in mere 

slaughter, and not only in slaughter but in mutilation, 

which was characteristic of many of the races which had 

been brought together by Carthaginian pay. We here see 

the worst side of the Pheenician character. While reading 

the story of the sack of Selinous, it seems strange and re- 

pulsive to think that the doer of all this was not an 

Asiatic despot, but the chief magistrate of a commonwealth 

whose political system stood on a level with the best devised 

constitutions of Greece and Italy. In war, at this stage, 

the Carthaginians were still barbarians in every sense. We Warfare of 


ean hardly judge of the elder Hannibal as a general. The ay 


* Diod. xiii. 57; of 2, rails ednpepias emnpyévor, oparrew rapexedcvovTor 
> XN ‘\ > \ tA Lat 4 Le A > a F. 
eis 5€ Tiv adyopay ovvipapdvTav Ta SedwvovyTiwy, otto pev évTavOa payé- 
pevor mavTeEs aynpeOnoar. 
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kind of warfare which he practised allowed of no great 
displays of skill in the field ; but the efficieney of his war- 
like engines is a striking contrast to the warfare of his 
greater namesake, so mighty in battle, so weak in the 
leaguer. Yet in our present Hannibal we seem to see 
something of the barbarian’s trust in mere numbers. Here 
indeed it was not wholly out of place ; in such a warfare as 
the siege of Selinous numbers must prevail in the end. 
Even where the question of numbers did not come in, a 
Carthaginian general had no call to be chary of the blood 
of subjects and hirelings in the way in which _ political 
reasons alone made a Greek general chary of the blood of 
citizens and allies. But in the attack and defence of 
Selinous it was simply a question of numbers. The com- 
mander who can always bring up fresh fighting men to fill 
the places of those who are killed or wearied out must at 
last gain his point over those who have no such reserve to 
draw on. Hannibal won the day at Selinous as Xerxes 
had won the day at Thermopylai; how he might have 
fared against the forces of Selinous and her allies in such 
a fight as that in which Gelén overcame his grandfather 
we can only guess. But there is at least nothing to show 
that, as the commander of an army made up of various 
nations and various arms, he had reached to any measure 
of that wonderful power by which the later Hannibal 
knew howto use every element in such a mingled force to 
its special end. 

To the might of numbers then Selinous at last yielded. 
Once within the city, the barbarians of Africa and Spain 
had full licence to glut their savage instincts at the 
cost of the conquered. An indiscriminate slaughter of 
men, women, and children was no more than could have 
taken place if Selinous had been stormed by a Roman army. 
But as no Greek, so no Roman, and, we may suspect, no 
Campanian, soldiers would have gone about adorned with 
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wreaths of the hands of the slaughtered, or even with heads cuap. 1x. 
earried in triumph on the points of their spears!. The Mutilation. 
slaughter of one class of victims only was forbidden. 

Hannibal granted their lives to the women who fled with The women 


in the 


their children to the temples. They would most easily flee temples 
enslaved, 


to the temples on the akropolis; yet some may have made yr et. 


their way to those on the eastern hill. But we are ex- 

pressly told that the motive for this exception was neither 

mercy nor reverence for the gods. The Punic commander 

thought perhaps of the desperate resolution which was 

sometimes shown by both men and women of his own 

people and which was presently to find an Hellenic counter- 

part in the temples of captured Akragas. He feared lest Hannibal's 
the suppliants should set fire to the temples over their ae 
own heads, and so lessen the amount of booty which he 
looked for from the plunder of the holy places*, And 
after all, the safety for their lives guaranteed to these 
women did not exempt them from outrage and slavery. A 
harrowing picture is drawn, which can hardly be more 
harrowing than the truth, of the wretchedness which came 
on women used, as many in Selinous must have been, to 
every comfort and luxury that Greek life supplied, when 
they were suddenly brought down to slavery in a strange 
land, and doomed, while yet in their own city, to endure 
the extreme of insult in their own persons and to see 
the lke wrongs endured by their maiden daughters. It 
is not clear whether these women and children made up 
the whole of those who were taken alive, or whether, 
after a while, the lust of blood was quenched, and a 


1 Diod. xiii. 57 5 7xpwrnpia oy Se Kat Tovs vexpods Kata TO TaTpa@ov €Oos, 

4 XN a) A > , , =~ / XxX X\ 7 > S a 
kal Ties pev XElpas GOpsas TrEptepeEpoy Tols Gwpyact, TwWes b€ KEpadas ent TOY 
yacay Kali Tay cavviey dvanecipavtes epepov. See Grote, x. 563. 

2 Diod. xiii. 57; Trovro & émpagay ov Tovs akAnpovvyTas édAeovvTEs, GAA’ 
evAaBovpevor pyToTe THY Gwrnpiay ai yuvaikes amoyvovcal, KaTakavowst TOS 

7] 7] ’ 

‘ Ss ‘\ ”~ a ‘ > > A / f 

vaous Kai pr SuvynOa@or ovAjoa THY ev avTots KaGLepwpevnY ToAUTEéAELaY. See 


vol. ii. p. 408. 
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remnant was spared to be led into captivity. The figures, 
however got at, give six thousand as the number of the 
slaughtered, while the number of captives exceeded five 
thousand, Two thousand six hundred had the good luck 
to make their way out of captured Selinous, and to find 
a city of refuge at Akragas!. We have no means of 
correcting the arithmetic of our one narrative; but the 
ageregate of the numbers seems strangely small for the 
whole population of Selinous, bond and free. The desertion 
of slaves was common enough, as it was natural enough ; 
but we have heard nothing of it in this case. And in the 
hour of massacre, Iberians and Africans, thirsting for blood, 
were not likely to stop to draw distinctions between the slave 
and his master. 

In the midst of the description of all these horrors, we 
are struck with the remark of our guide that the wrongs of 
the people of Selinous awoke a feeling of pity in the hearts 
of the Greeks who were serving on the side of Carthage ”. 
It is only from this casual notice that we learn that any of 
the Hellenic name had sold themselves to such treason 
against all Hellenic fellowship. The notice stands quite 
by itself, and we are not told whether any practical results 
came of their sympathy. We do not hear, for instance, 
whether the Selinuntines who escaped were at all helped 
by the connivance of their repentant brethren. At any 
rate those of them who escaped to Akragas found the 
most friendly reception there. The Akragantines, by their 
strange delay in sending help at such a moment, had been 
in some measure the cause of the overthrow of Selinous. 
They now did what little they could to make up for their 
fault. The Selinuntine refugees received an allowance of 
corn from the public treasury of Akragas, and the men them- 

1 Diod. xiii. 58. 

* Ib.; Oewpovvres tiv Tov Biov petaBodjzy of Tots Kapyndoviows “EAAnves 
CuLpaXovyTeEs ACO THY THY GkAnpovYTeY TUXHV. That is all. 
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selves were parted out among the houses of the citizens. cuap. ix. 
And every man was zealous to do all that he could for the 
guests that were quartered upon him}. 


While Hannibal and his destroying army were revelling March of 
the Syra- 
cusans 


of its people, while the remnant of that people was enjoying ee 
the hospitality of Akragantine hosts instead of returning 


in the overthrow of Selinous and the slaughter and bondage 


thanks for the help of Akragantine comrades, the promised 
succours from Syracuse were at last on their march. Three 
thousand picked men were sent to the help of Selinous 

under the command of Dioklés, demagogue and lawgiver ?. 

And when they once set out, they did not linger®, When They hear 
they reached Akragas, they heard that Selinous was already reeds - 
in the hands of the barbarians. The blow then had fallen; 

nothing could be done to ward it off; the only hope was 

that something might be done to lighten its bitterness. It 

does not appear that there was any thought of military 

action against the victorious Carthaginians; but something, 

it was hoped, might be gained by diplomacy. Syracuse Negotia- 
was still nominally at peace with Carthage, and a Syracusan a 
embassy was sent from Akragas to Hannibal, praying him 

to put his captives to ransom, and to spare the temples of 

the gods*. The answer put into the mouth of the Punic 
commander is in any case characteristic, and it may be 
genuine. The people of Selinous had not been able to 

keep their freedom; they must therefore have a taste of 

slavery. As for the gods, they had gone away from Selinous 

in displeasure against its inhabitants®. The diplomacy of 


1 Diod. xiii. 58 ; mpoOvpors ovat xopnyety Ta mpds 70 Cyv GravTa. 

2 Tb. 59. His name comes in quite casually at the end. We must not 
forget his death in c. 33 and 35. 

3 Tb. ; mpoamectadpéva: kata onovdny ént rH BojPeav. 

4 Tb.; mapaxadovvres Tov ’AvviBay Tous Te aixpadwrous amoduTpHoa Kai 
Tav Gedy Tos raods Eaoat. 

5 Ib.; rots pév Sedwovrtiovs pi Suvapevous typety THv EXevOEpiay metpay 
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Syracuse thus did but little for the captives and refugees 
of Selinous. But Hannibal, in whom the family feeling 
was so strong, was also capable of being moved by private 
friendship. Empedién, the friend of Carthage, most likely 
the personal friend of Giskén when he lived at Selinous, 
was among the refugees at Akragas. He was sent to 
Hannibal in the name of the whole body who had escaped, 
and he was favourably received. His own property was 
given back to him; such of his kinsfolk as were among the 
captives were set free’. And some measure of scornful 
mercy was meted out to the whole body of the refugees. 
They were allowed to come back to their town, and to till 
its lands. But Selinous was wiped out of the roll of 
Hellenic cities. It ceased to be even a dependent common- 
wealth. The remnant of its citizens who were allowed to 
dwell in it were to hold its soil simply as subjects and 
tributaries of Carthage*. No Sikeliot city had ever before 
been brought to submit to such a fate. But the doom of 
Selinous was only the beginning of sorrows. The historian 
now, for the first time but not for the last, makes use of a 
mournful formula. “'Thus was a city destroyed which had 
stood two hundred and forty-two years from its founda- 
tion®.” The exact date may be doubted; but in any 
case we are startled at the shortness of the time during 
which Selinous had been in bemg. We feel that in Sicily 
we are in a colonial world, where things are newer and 
less abiding than they are in lands of older birth. Two 
hundred and forty-two years seems but a short life when 
Tis SovAcias ANWerOar" Tods 5 Oeovs ExTOs SeArvodvTos olxecOat, mpoondpayras 
TOLS EVOLKOUOLY, 

1 On Empedién, see above, p. 450. 

2 Diod. xiii. 593 Tots éxmepevydar SeAwvorvtios Edwrev eLovoiav tiv woAw 
oikeiv Kal tiv xwpav yewpyely, TeAodVTAs Pdpor Tols Kapyndovioss. 

3 Ib.; avtrn pev obv 7 méAts a0 THs KTigEws oiKnOELTa y povoY éTaY Siakociwy 
TecoapaKovta duo, E4Aw. See c. 62. The number, according to the reckon- 


ing of Thucydides, vi. 4. 2, would rather be about two hundred and 
twenty. 
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set against the long ages of Ogygian Athens or Ogygian caar. 1x. 
Thebes. 


Hannibal had now done the work which Carthage had Public 
laid upon him. He had been sent to defend Segesta against Cae 
the aggressions of Selinous, and of aggressions on the part 2°"°: 
of Selinous there was no longer any fear. He might take 
his host back to Carthage without any danger of crucifixion 
or banishment. But, if he had ‘done the work which 
Carthage had laid upon him, he had not done the work 
which he had laid upon himself, It is not clear that he 
had any commission from the Senate and People of Carthage 
to wage war against any city except Selinous. But he hispersonal 
would have said that he had a commission from the ghost aoe 
of his grandfather and from the gods of Carthage to wage Himer. 
war upon Himera. The difference in his position towards 
the two cities must be well grasped in order to understand 
what he really did at Selinous. “ Having,” says our narra- 
tive, “ pulled down the walls of Selinous, he set forth with 
his whole force for Himera, being eager above all things to 
rase that city to the ground!” He had work to do at 
Himera which he had not to do at Selinous. At Selinous 
he was simply the general of Carthage, sent to do the work 
of Carthage, a work which undoubtedly was largely a work 
of destruction. At Himera he was beyond all this the 
grandson of the slain Hamilkar, coming with the stern and 
sacred mission of the avenger. Towards Selinous then and 
its buildings he stood in a wholly different position from 
that in which he stood towards Himera. At Selinous he 
had no temptation to destroy anything more than was 
needed for his military purposes. Those were fully satisfied 
by doing what he certainly did. He destroyed, at least in 


1 Diod. xiii. 59; 6 5€ "AvviBas, TepreAwy Ta TEixn THs Sedwovvtos, 
> , X , lel La > \ ‘\ c la > Las , , 
dvéCevée peta macs Tis Suvdpews ent Ty ‘Ipepay, EmOvpa@v padr.oTta TavTHV 
KaTackawWat THY TOA. 
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the military language of the seventeenth century he slighted, 
the walls of the Selinuntine akropolis and of the Selinun- 
tine city. He slighted them, but he assuredly did not 
erub up their foundations. Nor did he, beyond this 
necessary operation of war, work any further destruction 
on the city of Selinous or its holy places. We shall 
presently see that he did work such destruction at Himera, 
There so to do was part of his special mission. To burn 
and to root up walls, temples, houses, was at Himera a 
great act of symbolic vengeance; no such ceremonial de- 
struction was called for at Selinous. Where the rem- 
nant of the Selinuntines were to be allowed to dwell as 
subjects of Carthage, there was every reason for breaking 
down walls; there was none for destroying temples or 
houses. We have seen that, in a kind of bravado, he as- 
serted a right to destroy the temples of Selinous; but there 
is not the slightest ground to think that he carried out 
that right?. The destruction of temples is nowhere as- 
serted in the narrative; it is umplicitly denied when his 
slighting of the walls is so emphatically recorded. And 
the destruction of the Selinuntine temples would have 
delayed him on his path towards the vengeance which he 
longed for at Himera. 

In truth it only needs a sight of the ruins of Selinous 
fully to understand that it was not by the Punic crow-bar 
that the Pillars of the Giants were overthrown. It would 
indeed have needed giants to overthrow them; for every-day 
mortals such a task would have been too long and wearing 
to undertake, unless at the bidding of some special call of 
duty. Such a call Hannibal did feel at Himera; there 
was no reason why he should feel it at Selinous. Nor is 
there any evidence to show that he made any distinctions, 
that, while sparing the rest, he overthrew the great un- 
finished temple on the eastern hill, most likely that of 


1 See above, p. 471. 
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Olympian Zeus?. And there is distinct evidence that some 
at least of the temples were standing ages after the times 
with which we are dealing. In short we may fairly 
acquit Hannibal of destroying anything at Selinous for 
the mere sake of destruction. But a question presents 
itself whether in one part of the city his approach did not 
cause a good deal of destruction, though not of the solemn 
and symbolic kind. While the temples on the eastern hill 
and the akropolis have always been visible, their fallen 
columns lying plainly above ground, it is otherwise with 
the buildings lately brought to light on the sandy hill of 
the propylaia. The covering power of the sand must be 
taken into account; still there is the fact that, while on the 
eastern hill little has been actually destroyed, though every- 
thing has been overthrown, on the western hill what little 
is left is standing. Instead of whole columns lying in 
fragments, we here see the lower courses of columns and 
walls, but only the lower courses, standing in their places. 
This certainly may suggest that in this quarter, where the 
invading army was most likely actually encamped, a good 
deal of direct destruction was wrought, while it was other- 
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destroyed 
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The way in which most of the columns lie, above all in the quake. 


oldest temple on the akropolis, drum by drum in order, each 
pillar keeping its place, like the Sacred Band of Thebes 
lying in their ranks on the field of slaughter, shows how 
they fell. They were not pulled down by chains, or under- 
mined by the crow-bar, or beaten down by battering 
engines. They could have fallen only by some sudden 
erash which brought down the whole mass of each temple, 
the whole company of all the temples, in one common over- 
throw. An earthquake alone could have wrought the 


’ Schubring, Nachrichten, 432. Cf. Holm, G. S. ii. 83. 
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cuap.1x. destruction; of this havoc at least we may hold Hannibal 
the son of Giskén harmless. But we may be sure that, 
after his visit, the helpless tributaries of Carthage who 
dwelled at Selinous had no wealth or strength left in them 

The great to finish or to repair the works of happier days. If neither 

eee Greek Akragas nor Roman Agrigentum, though it again 

unfinished. became a considerable city, ever found means to finish its 
Olympieion after the Punic visitation 1, still less could un- 
walled and tributary Selinous. The columns which were 
unfluted never received their last finish; the limner’s hand 
never added the bright lines which the Greek loved; no 
sculptured forms of gods and heroes filled the metopes of 
the latest of Selinuntine temples to point a contrast to the 
rude art of its earliest neighbour. So little is known of 
the later fates of Selinous that it is vain to guess at the 
date of the great overthrow. We can only say that at 
Himera Hannibal was the destroyer ; at Selinous a devout 
Greek would have said that the destruction was the work 
of Poseidén. 


§ 3. The Destruction of Himera. 
B.C. 409. 
March of | THe work of Hannibal was done as regarded Selinous. 
er He at once set forth with all his host on the special errand 
The Syra- to which he believed himself to be specially called. It is 
at to be noticed that our single narrative assumes, as it was 
Heures likely to assume, the story which we read long ago as the 
Bee Syracusan version of the earlier fight of Himera?. It 
- knows nothing of the tale of the self-sacrifice of Hamilkar 
which Herodotus handed down from Carthaginian sources. 
The defeat, the slaughter, the captivity, of the Punic host 
are set forth as motives for vengeance, and Hamilkar is 


spoken of as slain, not by his own act, but by the act, not 


1 Diod, xiii. 82. 2 See vol. ii. pp. 194, 518. 
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necessarily by the hand, of Gelén?. Yet it would not seem cuap. ix. 
that the more striking version of the tale is thereby shut Yet the 
out. The defeat, the slaughter, the captivity, of the host nines. 
in general is the same in either case, and, if Hamilkar Serer 
threw himself into the fire, it was so far Gelén’s act that it shut out. 
was the result of Gelon’s victory. And the special way, the 

solemn sacrificial act, by which Hannibal sought to appease 

the shade of his grandfather seems to fit in better with the 

belief that the death of Hamilkar was no mere chance of 

the battle, but itself a solemn sacrificial act. The work Hannibal’s 
that his grandson had to do at Selinous was a stern one. aaneae 
It was to carry out a ruthless law of war by the hands of against 
men who knew not what mercy was. But it was no more. 

The work that he had to do at Himera was more stern, 

more fearful, but at the same time from his own point 

of view, more solemn, more lofty. He came on the sacred 
errand of the avenger; he came to exact a mighty wergeld 

of blood for the defeat and death of his forefather, and to 
appease his ghost by an offering such as the gods and 
ghosts of Canaan loved. 


Of the march from Selinous to Himera we have no Line of 
details. The road, it will be remembered, by which the Pees 
Punic army had to make its way was the same by which, 
in the earlier war, Selinous had sent her horsemen to give 
help to the Punic cause. It would seem to lie through a 
territory mainly Sikan; the most direct course would be 
between the towns of Entella and Skartheia®. The feeling 
of the Sikan inhabitants may really have been on the 
side of Carthage. They had felt the presence of Greek 
enemies; they had not as yet felt the yoke of Carthaginian 

1 Diod. xiii. 62; tov rémov év @ mpitepov ’Apidxas 6 mammos aiTov bd 
TéAwvos dvnpé6n. This is not literally true according to either version. In 
c. 59 he says only, xatactparnynbels brs Tédwvos dvnpébn, which might 


seem to imply the story of the Selinuntines. 
* See vol. ii. pp. 187, 196. 3 See vol. i. p. 121. 
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masters. Or it may be that Hamilkar found it expedient 
to press the native races of the island into his service. We 
hear of both Sikel and Sikan reinforcements. If the former 
are authentic, they must have come of their own free will; 
Sikans may have found it either necessary or expedient to 
join the banners of the conqueror who was passing through 
the special Sikania. By one means or the other, twenty 
thousand men of the ancient races of Sicily were added to 
the Punic host !. At the head, it would seem, of his whole 
force *—Selinous in its defenceless state may have been 
held to need no garrison—Hannibal reached the Himeraian 
territory and the immediate neighbourhood of the city. 
The second Punic siege of Himera began. As a siege, 
as a matter of local interest generally, the warfare of 
Hannibal against the Greek city stands higher than the 
warfare of his grandfather. But it has not the same place 
in the history of Greece and the world. 

As in the narrative of the earlier siege, the topography 
is less clear than we could wish. But several things lead 
us to think that the disposal of the besieging forces must 
have been different under Hannibal from what it had been 
under Hamilkar. We must remember that Hannibal 
brought no sea-force against Himera. We shall see that 
the besiegers and those who came to their relief did what 
they pleased in the way of ships without let or hindrance. 
On the other hand, we heard nothing of military engines 
in the former siege, while they play the chief part in the 
present one. The language too of our one informant is 
singularly different. In the former siege we heard of the 
sea-camp of Hamilkar, as well as of the land-camp with 
which he oceupied the ground to the west of the city ®. 
Now we are told that the city was surrounded. Hannibal 


1 Diod. xiii. 59; mpooyevouévay GAkwv Tapa TE SuKedk@v kal Sikavav 
duopupioy oTpatiwtov. 
2 Tb.; pera maons THs Suvapews. 3 See vol. ii. p. 188. 
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placed forty thousand men on some heights away from the cmap. 1x. 
city, and with the rest he surrounded it!. Strictly sur- eee 
rounded Himera cannot have been; for this time there southern 
clearly was no sea-camp, as there had been in the days of ae 
Hamilkar. But we must suppose that the surrounding now 
spoken of means something more than merely a camp 
on the western hills. One is inclined to think that the 
heights here spoken of are the peaked hill to the south and 
the rocks which at no great distance rise above the Himeras. 
These form part of the same mass of high ground as the 
hills of the city, but they must have been a good way out- 
side its walls. And we are tempted to believe that it was The 
on this side that the besieging engines were brought up. eee 
Their attack cannot possibly have been made on the sea- yureia 
side, Even if that side had not been left open, as it clearly 
was, the height of the ground on which the walls stood, so 
much higher than at Selinous, would, to say the least, have 
made an assault of that kind very hard. From the south 
the engines might at many points be brought up to attack 
the walls on level ground. Still the story is not without 
its topographical difficulties. Had we the text of Philistos, 
we should doubtless understand many of these things far 
more clearly. 

The overthrow of Selinous and the purpose of Hannibal 
to march against Himera and to do more than he had done 
at Selinous must have been well known everywhere. And 
the Greeks of Sicily had been stirred up by the fate of 
Selinous to act with greater vigour on behalf of the second 
city which he threatened with destruction. An army March 
charged with the relief of Himera, if not yet at her gates, es of 
was at least on the march to save her. While Hannibal Himer: 


: : ; force under 
was marching from Selinous to Himera, the Syracusan host piokiés, 


1 Diod. xiii. 59; Térpace pupiaow anofey THs TOAEwWS Emi TIVeV rOPwY 
TepleaTpatomédevce, TH 5 GAA Suvdper TacH TEplecTpaTomedevoeE THY TOA. 
The mention of the Sikels and Sikans follows. 
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which Dioklés had led forth too late, was making its way 
from Akragas to the same point. The three thousand picked 
men who had set forth from Syracuse were now raised to a 
force of five thousand by the accession of other Greek allies, 
the more part doubtless being sent by Akragas!. For once, 
the first and the second of Sikeliot cities pulled heartily 
together. As the story is told us, it would seem that 
Hannibal was beforehand with them, and that they found 
the siege actually begun. But they came in time to take 


‘their share in at least one stage of the work. And their 


presence is one of several things which give the resistance 
of Himera another character from that of Selmous. At 
Himera there is something more than the hopeless defence, 
first of the wall and then of the streets of the town. We 
hear something of the ups and downs of battle outside 
the walls. And we come across a strange by-play of 
rumours and accidents which leads in the end to a result 
wholly unlike that of the siege of Selinous. Huimera, as a 
city, fell far more utterly than Selinous. But, while the 
inhabitants of neither city were wholly rooted out, the work 
of slaughter came nearer to such an ending at Selinous 
than it did at Himera. 


The siege now began. MHannibal’s general method of 
attack was essentially the same at Himera as it had been 
at Selmous. But we now hear of some engineering devices 
of which nothing was said in the earlier siege. The assault 
began most likely, as we have said, on the southern or 
landward side of the city. As at Selinous, Hannibal again 
brought up his engines to play upon the wall; he again 
brought up his multitudes of men in turn to wear out the 
smaller numbers of the defenders”. But at Himera he used 

1 Diod. xiii. 59; mapeyernOnoay adtois cis tiv BonPeav of 7 e€ “Axpa- 
yayvTos Supaxovow Kai tives Tov GAhwv cuppaxwy, of mavTes eis TETpa- 


kixiAtous, wv AtokATs 6 Supaxovatos eiyev Hryepoviay. 
® The pnxavai come in c. 59; but no details are given. 
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mines, of which we heard nothing at Selinous. Most cuap. ix. 
likely the already tottering walls of Selinous, which there 
had been no time to repair, could be easily breached by 
simpler means. But at Himera his coming had been 
expected; the defences were therefore doubtless in better 
order, and their overthrow needed all the engineering skill 
at the command of the Punic general. But more than this, 
at Selinous the attack, carried on from the valley against 
the walls of the akropolis, was made by means of moving 
towers of unusual height. In such a case the mine could 
hardly be available. But at Himera, if the assault was 
made on the landward side, it would be far easier to find 
places where this kind of attack could be used. The mine 
was dug; the wall was meanwhile kept up by props of 
timber; the timbers were fired, and a large piece of the 
wall fell’. Now came the fiercest fighting of all, the Fight in 
fighting in the breach. The barbarians pressed on eagerly ea 
to make their way into the town. The Greeks, remember- 
ing all that Selinous had suffered’, bore up against them 
with all the courage of despair. By a mighty effort the The bar- 
besiegers were driven back, and, as at Selinous, night put pecenyee 
an end. to the first day’s struggle. Hannibal called off his sett 
men, and left Himera for that night an unconquered city repaired. 
of Hellas. The defenders were even able to repair a large 
part of the breach which had been made in their walls *. 

The passive success of this day’s resistance was not 


all. It would seem that it was at the end of this first Arrival 
of the 


day’s fighting that the Syracusans and other allies of jyies. 


Himera appeared before the city which they were charged 
to rescue*, They were able to make their way into the 


1 Diod. xiii. 59; imwputte 5 kal Ta Tein, Kal EvAols Urnpeder, Gv éumpyo- 
OévTwy, TAXY TOAD pépos TOU Telxous Enegev. Like William at Exeter. 

2 Ib. ; poBovpevay pi Tadta ma@wor Tos SeAwovvTios. 

8 Tb. ; tax’ 7d pépos Tov TEtxous dvwKodédpunoay, 

* In Diodéros’ account (c. 59) they seem to come just after the first 
day’s fighting is over. The next chapter (60) begins ; ré7€ peév ov, vuKTos 
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town; on the side of the sea and of the river there could 
have been little to hinder them. The presence of these new 
helpers stirred up the men of Himera to a more daring blow 
on the second day, the like of which does not seem to have 
been thought of in the defence of Selinous!. Himeraians 
and allies numbered in all ten thousand Greek fighting- 
men, and they deemed that, with such a force, they might 
well go forth to renew the exploit of Gelén and Théron ?, 
and attack the besiegers in their own quarters. The at- 
tack, like that of Gelén and Thérén, must have been made 
on the Punic camp to the west across the western valley. 
The fight is set before us after the manner of a battle 
before Ios. Parents and children and kinsfolk looked out 
from the wall, and the feeling of their presence stirred up 
those who were fighting for their deliverance to greater 
efforts. For a while the daring sally succeeded. The bar- 
barians were taken by surprise; they had never dreamed 
that the men whom they had shut up fast in the city would 
come forth to fight against them. Attacked all of a 
sudden, they fancied that yet another force had come to the 
relief of Himera*. Eighty thousand men came crowding 
together to one spot in no certain order. Suddenly they 
found themselves face to face with a better disciplined 
force of ten thousand, men knowing their own purpose, and 
kindled by all the strongest motives of human nature to 
do all that man can do in such a case*. The fight soon 


apeAoperns tiv émt TO TAciom qidoverkiav, EAvocay Tv ToALopkiav—that is, 
for the night only. 

1 Diod. xiii. 60; €50ge pr) mepiopay avttovs ouyKexdetcpevous ayevvas, 
Kabamep Tovs SeAwovyTiovs. 

2 See vol. ii. p. 197. 

8 Diod. xiii. 60; dmposdoxnrws 5é Tois ToAELLOLs GnavTHoaTes, eis ExTANEW 
nyayov Tovs BapBapous, vopiCovtas HKrev Tovs CuppaxXous TOIs TOALOpKOUpEVats. 
He had already mentioned that the newly come allies joined in the sally, 
and, if he merely means them, vopifovras is an odd word. 

4 Tb. ; woAd rats ToApas btEpexovTes Kal Tais evxerpiais Kal TO péey.oTOY, 
pds €AmiBos eis owTnpiay bToKEperys, El TH MAX KpaTHoeay. 
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became a disorderly flight on the part of the barbarians. cuavr. 1x. 
They strove as they could to make their way to the camp 
of their comrades who were posted on the height to the 
south!; the Greeks followed them, slaying them with a 
great slaughter and crying each man to his comrade to 
make no prisoners*. But in the pursuit they themselves 
became disordered ; Hannibal then gave the word for the 
reserved force encamped to the south, fresh and no doubt 
stirred up by the slaughter of their comrades before their 
eyes, to go down and fall upon the pursuers. This they 
did with fearful effect. A second fight with the new The Greeks 
enemies followed, in which the more part of the Greeks ey ita 
were put to flight. A body of three thousand, who kept res: 
their ground to the last, were cut to pieces to a man *. 

The second day of action in concert with the newly-come 
allies had thus done less for the deliverance of Himera than 
the first day of unassisted self-defence on the part of the 
men of Himera alone, But the city was not taken, and, 
even after the loss in the sally, it was still capable of 
vigorous resistance. But all was spoiled by a series of 
rumours and misunderstandings. At the very moment, it Evening 
would seem, when the event of the fighting had turned ee 
against Himera, a powerful force came to her help. We one 
must remember that, while Greek Sicily was invaded by of the 
barbarians, Sikeliot ships and Sikeliot soldiers were still fac 
serving in Greek warfare on the coast of Asia. The news 


1 Diod. xiii. 60; obdevi kdouw pevyovTwy mpods Tovs emt THY AdhwY aTpaTo- 
medevovTas. 

2 Tb. ; dAAnAos mapareAcvopevar pyndeva (wypetv. As usual, Timaios gave 
the moderate figure for the slain, six thousand, while Ephoros raised it to 
twenty thousand. 

8 Th.; rpicxidtoe aitav, bmooraytes tiv tov Kapxndoviey Sivayy kat 
TOAAG SpacayTes, Gnaytes avnpéOncay. Frontinus, who confounds Hannibal 
son of Giskén with the great Hannibal, has a story (ili. 10. 3) how he 
took Himera by leaving his camp for the besieged to take (‘ castra sua capi 
de industria passus est”), and meanwhile assaulting the city. This must 
be some confused report of this day’s work. 
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of the overthrow of Selinous had reached her sons so far 
away, and hospitable welcome had been given in distant 
cities to the men who were now without a home!. By 
this time the small remnant of Selinous and the greater 
contingent of Syracuse had been called back to the more 
pressing need of all Hellenic Sicily. In the face of the 
common danger Syracuse had made up her differences 
with her own Chalkidian neighbours’, and she no longer 
felt called upon to spend her strength even in the cause of 
Corinth against Athens. Orders must have been sent on 
the voyage, telling of the danger of Himera, and bidding 
the ships to make their way at once thither instead of 
going home to Syracuse. On the evening therefore of the 
second day of the fighting, just as the Greeks who had 
sallied were discomfited by the second attack, the hopes of 
the defenders of Himera were cheered by the sight of 
twenty-five friendly ships of war showing themselves be- 
fore the city *. 

The new comers had full command of the sea. Hannibal 
had no naval force before Himera. His ships, left in the 
docks at Motya, could do nothing against this new enemy. 
His Pheenician eraft did not fail him. He spread abroad a 
tale that the whole force of Syracuse was on its march to 
Mimera. He himself, the story said, was about to seize 
the opportunity, to put the ships at Motya to sea, to man 
them with picked crews, and to sail suddenly against Syra- 
cuse while her military force was engaged elsewhere*. Al] 


1 See above, pp. 429, 433. 2 See above, p. 464. 

% Diod. xiii. 61; THs wayns TadTns 75n TéAos éxXovoNS, KaTéTAEVTAY Tpods 
Ti ‘Ipépay mevTE Tpds Tals €lkoot TpLNpEs Tapa TAY SiKeAwrav. He goes 
on to explain that they had been in the Aigzan. 

* Diodéros (xiii. 61) does not directly say that Hannibal spread abroad 
this report. His words are d:€5d0n 5¢ wal pun tis KaTa THY TdALY, OTL 
Supaxovaio, x.7.A. But what follows shows that he had no purpose of the 
kind, while the belief that he had such a purpose completely served his 
ends, So Holm (G.S. ii. 82) calls it ‘‘ ein Geriicht, das Anhinger Karthagos 
ausgestreut hatten.” 
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was pure fiction; but the tale perfectly well suited the cuap. ix. 
purposes of Hannibal, and his device was unhappily suc- 

cessful in dividing the forces which were now come together 

for the defence of Himera. 

When the news of Hannibal’s supposed design was Third day. 
spread abroad, Dioklés and the captains of the Syracusan 
triremes became uneasy for the safety of their own city. 
Syracuse had already undergone a serious loss in the 
slaughter of so many of her picked men in the battle before 
Himera?. If Hannibal were to sail against Syracuse while 
she was thus left defenceless, their own homes might fall 
into the hands of the barbarians”. This naturally seemed 
in their eyes a nearer call than even the relief of Himera. 

They determined therefore that the Syracusan forces by Dioklés 
land and sea should be withdrawn from Himera, and should anes 


captains 
go back at once to the defence of Syracuse. And in truth, aoe 
not only from a Syracusan, but from a general Sikeliot point Himera. 
of view, to preserve Syracuse was a greater object than to 
rescue Himera. ‘To the Himeraians Dioklés and the naval 
officers gave this counsel. Let them make up their minds The people 
; : f Himerz 
to forsake Himera; let half the population go on board {3}. 
the Syracusan ships, which would engage to carry them ¢ed 
away by 

safe beyond the bounds of the Himeraian territory *; that sea. 
is doubtless out of danger of Carthaginian attacks. The 
rest were to keep watch till the ships came back to take 
them away also. Though they were anxious to sail to 
Syracuse, yet it is plain that they could, in any case, 
allow their allies so much time as this, For it would 
naturally take longer for Hannibal to go by land to Motya, 
and, when there, to put his ships to sea and sail for Syra- 

' Diod. xiii. 61; AroxAyns 6 Tey év ‘Iuépa oTpatnyos cuveBovdEvTGE ToIs 
vavapxols, K.T.A. 

2 Ib.; iva pr cupBh kara Kpatos Ghavar ti médw, dmoAwAEKdTeY ev TH 
Haxn Tov KpatioTwy avbpar. 

* Ib. ; ravras [rds tpinpes] xataxopety adtods, wéexpis av €xTos THS Tpepalas 
yevovta xwpas. We shall see directly that they went further. 
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cuse, than it would take for themselves to reach Syracuse 
from Himera even after this delay. Such a proposal as 
this was. naturally not pleasing to the people of Himera. 
But they had, as they thought, no choice, and they bowed 
to destiny?. A confused crowd, mainly of women and 
children *, got on board the ships, and were carried to a 
place of safety at Messana. Messana, it must be re- 
membered, distant as it was, was the nearest purely Greek 
city to Himera. Sikel Cephalcedium, mingled Kalé Akté, 
might not be looked on as safe against either force or 
treachery. 

But this lengthened voyage, longer than the words of 
the original agreement would imply, brought destruction 
on the remnant that still stayed to guard Himera. Some 
of them, along with some of the women and children whom 
the triremes could not hold, made their escape by land 
under the protection of the force which Dioklés led back to 
Syracuse. One almost wonders that they had time to join 
themselves to him. For he started in haste, in such haste 
as to forget one of the most binding duties of Greek 
religion. With less excuse than Nikias after the last sea- 
fight, he left the bodies of those who were slain in the 
battle beneath the walls without funeral rites*. Their 
bones were left to bleach, and the neglect of Dioklés was 
in the end of no small political importance. Whether 
Hannibal would have granted the burial-truce, which be- 
tween Greek and Greek was never denied, we cannot say ; 
if he had refused it, the refusal would have become a new 
count in the charges of cruelty and impiety against the 
barbarian invader. As it was, Dioklés failed to discharge 

4 Diod. xiii. 61 ; Toy ‘Ipepaiwy cxeTALalévTwy pev ent Tots AeyopuEvots, OK 
éxovTwy 5 6 mpageray €repov. 


2 Ib.; énAnpodvto kara omovdny dvaplé yuvaikev Te Kal maldwy, em Se 


kai TOY GAAwY Gwyatwy. The other bodies are not very clearly 
named. 


3 Ib. ; robs mecévras év TH paxn Katadimwy. Cf. above, p. 356. 
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this paramount duty; and the sin was his and not Han- cuap. 1x. 
nibal’s. 

The perfect freedom with which both the land and the The sea 

sea force sailed and marched away shows, along with °P™ 
other things, how far the Carthaginian siege of Himera 
was from being a strict blockade. The defenders of the 
town hold communication with the ships, part of the 
inhabitants go on board the ships, another part set out with 
the Syracusan land-force, without any attempt to hinder 
them on the part of the Punic army. That is to say, while 
the Carthaginians made their attack on the western and 
southern sides, the sea and the valley of the Himeras were 
open to the allies of the besieged. The next day’s fight- Fourth 
ing, after the ships had sailed and Dioklés had marched ee 
away with his army and the accompanying refugees, is continued 
spoken of as if it were the beginning of a new siegel. ee 
Such im truth each day’s fighting might well be called. 
More than one such was still in store for doomed Himera. 
The departure of the ships and of the land-force took place 
on one day, seemingly towards the evening. The men who 
were left in Himera did one more whole day’s fighting ; on 
the third day—the fifth day from the beginning—the 
ships came within sight of Himera on their voyage back 
from Messana; but they came too late to help; they came 
only to see the end. 

With the morning of the day after the departure of Fifth day ; 
Dioklés, Hannibal again brought up his forces, and the day 
was spent in attacks which the defenders of Himera, look- 
ing out all the while for the coming of the ships, suc- 
ceeded by manful efforts in beating back. The last morning 
came; the ships had passed the headland of Cephalcedium the ships 
and were actually to be seen in the distance, when the final anise hts 
blow fell. Then the stoutest warriors in the camp of 


1 Diod. xiii. 62; Gua 5 jpépa Tov Kapxniwriav me prot patomedevodv- 
TMV THY TOALY. 
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Hannibal, the Spanish swordsmen, made their way in a 
body through the breach. The men of Himera still fought; 
they still bore up against other assailing parties; but the 
Spaniards were within the city. They occupied the walls, 
and made the entrance more easy for their comrades?. 
The whole host poured in, and Himera was a captured 
town. A merciless slaughter of course began ; but Hanni- 
bal, not indeed in mercy, gave the word to take no more 
lives but to make captives*. The pillage of the houses 
was granted to the soldiers as their reward. When they 
were glutted with booty, the time came for the symbolic 
act of vengeance which their commander had come thither 
to do. 

Hannibal, master of Himera, did the work to which he 
was called in a grave and solemn order. The soil, the 
buildings, the men, the gods, of Himera were all in his eyes 
guilty of the death of Hamilkar, and all had to pay their 
forfeit. For the gods of Hellas he recked not. The servant 
of Baal had come by the grace of Baal to show how far 
mightier were the gods of Canaan than any feeble powers 
that might have fought for Himera. At the altars of those 
vanquished deities some still confiding worshippers had 
sought shelter as suppliants. They were dragged forth 
to the fate which Hannibal had decreed for them. The 


¢ hoards of the gods were plundered ; fire was set to their 


temples *. If their columns and sculptures were left to 
stand in blackened ruin, it would be a yet more memorable 
trophy of the victory of Carthage and her gods than if they 
had been rooted up from the earth. One question suggests 


1 Diod. xiii. 62; 75n ovvéBave 7d pev Telyos TecEiv ONO TOY avav 
37 7 ; 
tovs 8 “IBnpas aOpdous mapeomeceiy cis TV TOA. TeV 5& BapBapwy of péev 
HuvvoVTO Tovs TapaBonOovvTas Tov “Ipepaiwy, vi 5¢ KaradaBdpevar Ta TELyN 
mapedéxovTo Tovs idious. 
2 Ib. ; Tod ’AvviBa (arypety mapayyeidavTos. 
3 5 \ s ¢ x Ul wy ‘\ , 27 > rd 
Ib.; 7a pey iepad avdAnoas kai tots Katapuydvtas ikétas damoonagas 
’ 
€veTIpnae. 
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itself. Was one holy place spared amid the common havoc? cuap. 1. 
If we hold that the sacrifice of Hamilkar was done, accord- Question 
: : : : as to the 
ing to the Syracusan version, to Poseidon, and if we hold temple of 
that the one surviving remnant of Himera by the mouth of Pose. 
the river is a fragment of Poseidén’s temple, it may be that 

we have here the one building in all Himera which Hanni- 

bal did not destroy. Be this as it may, all else perished. 

The houses and publ buildings were swept away; the End of 
walls doubtless were thoroughly slighted ; Himera, after a Saeco 
life of two hundred and forty years, ceased to be a city”. 

The fate of the surviving citizens was now to be decreed, 

The women and children were sent to the camp as slaves. 

The remnant of the men of the guilty city, three thousand in Hannibal's 
number, were doomed to be the materials of a mighty sacrifice jvasneial 
to appease the ghost of Hamilkar. They were led to the very saa: 
spot where Hamilkar had made his memorable sacrifice ; thousand. 
and there the whole three thousand, after many tortures 

or mutilations, were slaughtered *. For victims slain in 

honour of a dead forefather the fires of Moloch were not 
kindled. The gods of Carthage asked for nobler offerings 

than captive Greeks. In Hamilkar they had had the noblest 
offering of all; and it would have been a profanation of 

their service to give the men who carried with them the 
hereditary guilt of his death the honour of dying as the 
Shophet of Carthage had died when his life could no longer 

serve his country. 

Hannibal had now done his work; he had fulfilled the Comple- 
mission of Carthage and the mission of her gods. Carthage ene la 
had sent him to give help to Segesta; he had given her Wo: 
such help that Segesta herself was forgotten in the blow 


that had fallen on her enemy. The gods of Carthage had 


1 See vol. i. pp. 415, 4163; vol. ii. p. 195. 

? Diod, xiii, 62; 77H modu eis ebapos Karéckawer, oixiabetcay ETn Siaxdaia 
Tesoapakovra. See above, p. 472, and vol. i. p. 410. 

* Ib. 3 mavras aikiodpevos katécpage. 
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sent him to avenge Hamilkar; and in the overthrow of 
Himera, in the solemn slaughter of her citizens, Hamilkar 
was avenged indeed. Yet it is grievous to think that the 
doom which the Pheenician, in the full consciousness of a 
high religious mission, meted out to the people of Himera 
was but little harder than that which Greek had learned to 
mete out to Greek. Buta few years before, Athens, under 
the guidance of Alkibiadés, without any call of vengeance, 
without any call of policy, out of little more than the mere 
caprice of the stronger, had done to the people of Mélos, 
in all save the barbarian refinement of torture, as Hannibal 
did to the people of Himera. 


Now that Himera was overthrown the Punic leader had 
no call to remain longer in Sicily. In the space of three 
months? he had fulfilled his country’s mission and his 
own. His designs on Syracuse were merely pretended, in 
order to deprive Himera of Syracusan help. He now broke 
up his camp; he sent his Sicilian allies back to their own 
homes, and with them the Campanian mercenaries. These 
last bitterly complained that their services, which they 
held to have outstripped those of any other division of the 
army, had not been valued at Carthage as they should have 
been 2. Of the soldiers whom Hannibal had brought with 
him from Africa, a part were left in Sicily as garrisons in 
the allied towns. The rest were put on board the ships, 
both ships of war and of burthen. He then sailed back to 
Carthage loaded with spoil, and was received with joyful 
greetings. He had, men said, in a short time done greater 
things for Carthage than any general whom she had ever 
before sent forth to war *. 


* Xen. Hell. i. 1. 373; Kapynddvine ... alpodow év rpiot pnot bvo modes 
‘EAAnvidas SeAuvovvTa Kal ‘Tpépav. 

2 Diod. xiii. 62; éyxadodvTes Tois Kapyxndoviows, ws airwwrato pev TOV 
eUNMEpnHaTw yeyevnuevol, ovk agias 5& xapiTas ciAnpdres Ta TEMpayyevav. 

3 od. soiuy: sn r f \ a en Oceeayy , 

Ib.; amqvrav atte maytes Secovpevor kal Tip@vTes, ws ev OAlLyw XpdVe 

, z a 

HeiCova mpagavta TOY mpoTEpoy oTparnyar. 
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The first expedition of Hannibal was indeed rich in fruits cuap. rx. 


for Carthage of other kinds than the destruction of two Increased 
position 


Greek cities. There is no doubt that from this time the of Cartha- 
position of Carthage in Sicily was greatly strengthened as Sicily. 


concerned her relations to her non-Hellenic allies and de- 
pendencies in Sicily, and specially towards them of her own 


household. On this subject much light has been thrown Numis- 
matic 


by recent research in the matter of coins. We havealready ovidence. 


seen how Segesta had hitherto, however much she might 
be under Punic influence, kept all the formal rights of 
an independent commonwealth, and how she had now sunk 


into a community formally dependent on Carthage!. The End of the 
Segestan 


numismatic expression of this change is seen in the speaking ¢oinage. 


fact that the comage of Segesta, of late wrought with such 
special cunning”, now comes to an end. So too among the 
Pheenician cities of Sicily, it seems plain that the de- 
pendence of Panormos and Motya, whatever we take its 
measure to have been before, became much stricter from this 
time. The numismatic evidence leads us to see something 
of a conscious effort to check the spread of Hellenic in- 


fluences in the Pheenician towns. Up to this time at least, Coins 


; : : , struck by 
no coms had been struck in Carthage itself*. We are left Carthage 


to wonder how the great trading city, bearing rule over so ™ “YY. 
many coasts, continued so long to carry on her dealings with 


no better means of exchange than such as had passed as 


1 See above, p. 450. 

? See vol. ii. p. 422. It seems however that the coins there spoken of 
come a little later than the actual time of peace. They are now held (see 
A. J. Evans, Syracusan Medallions, p. 90) to have been struck just at the 
time of the negotiations between Segesta and Athens. This splendid issue 
of money, examples of which are very rare, was in truth part of the dis- 
play of fictitious wealth made by Segesta. See above, pp. 92,140. They 
are the latest coins of independent Segesta. 

3 See this point discussed in the Numismatique de l Ancienne Afrique 
(Copenhagen, 1861), p. 70. But how can coins (p. 91) with ay mark 
“* Acrigentum ou Agyrium,” or those with 2m ‘‘ Hybla ou Abacaenum ?” 
Even if 2» could stand for “Axpayas, what had the Carthaginians to do with 
the Sikel towns? 
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current money with the merchant in the earliest days of 
the Hebrew and the Hittite’, In this matter the smallest 
Sikel and Sikan towns had outstripped the mistress of 
Africa. Still more was she outstripped by her sister and 
dependency at Panormos of whose coins of the fifth century 
we have already had to speak, coins not only struck 
after Hellenic models but bearing the name of the Phee- 
nician city only in the Hellenic tongue”. It is at this 
point, according to the last numismatic inquiries, that the 
Greek coinage of Panormos gave way to a coinage struck 
by Carthaginian orders on Sicilian soil. It is a comage 
locally Panormitan, of which the art is Greek, but whose 
short legend consists of three Phenician letters, that 
mysterious Zz which has passed for the Phcenician name 
of Panormos*. One’s first impression would be that 
these coins were struck by Hannibal after his victories 
for the payment of his mercenaries, perhaps of the re- 
fractory Campanians first of all. But it is said, a sad 
and speaking fact to have to record, that there are coins of 
Himera, of her very latest day, which show the influence of 
these very coins with the name of Zz. She forsook the 
cock which had crowed so gallantly in the days of early 
Punic inroads for the sea-horse which appeared on the new 
Punic coinage, and that in a copy which, one is grieved to 
hear, was of inferior workmanship to the model*. For 
these two comages, Himeraian and Panormitan, time must 
be found. The inference is that the coins bearing the name 
of Zz were not struck by Hannibal after he had over- 
thrown Selinous and Himera, but that their comage was 
part of the preparations for his coming, They were a sign 
that a new state of things was to begin in the north- 
western lands of Sicily. The Greek was to be smitten 


' Genesis xxiii. 16. 2 See vol. ii. p. 423. 
5 See vol. i. p. 251; Syracusan Medallions, p. 64 et seqq. 
* Syracusan Medallions, p. 65. 
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within his own walls, and was to be hindered from spreading cxar. 1x. 
his influence within the walls of any Pheenician town. The 

tongue of Canaan alone was to be graven on the moneys of 
Canaan. And the mightiest city of Canaan was henceforth 

to bold in the barbarian corner of Sicily something more 

than the supremacy of a powerful ally. She was to be direct Carthi- 
lady and mistress over the Phceenician and the Elymian, and acters 
yet more so over any feeble remnant of Hellas which she ™ iy: 
might allow still to lead the life of helpless tributaries 

within the borders which she had now made her own. 


$4. The Last Days of Hermokratés. 
B.C. 408-407. 


If the mission of Carthage was to wipe out, as far as 
might be, the life of Europe, the praise bestowed on Han- 
nibal the son of Giskén was not undeserved. He had left 
his mark on the spot where Himera had once been, on the 
spot where Selinous could hardly be said still to be. And 
yet, after all that he had done to both those cities, the story 
of Selinous, and even the story of Himera, is still not quite 
over. Hannibal had hardly turned away from his work of 
destruction before what was left of Selinous became a centre 
of warfare against the Pheenician. Soon after the Sikeliot Return of 
fleet had come back from the Agwan, the banished Hermo- eee 
kratés followed them. Rich with the gifts of Pharnabazos}, 4°°- 
he sailed for Messana. There he caused five triremes to be 
built ; he took into his pay a thousand mercenaries, and he His force ; 


was further joined by a thousand of those men of Himera he is joined 
by the 
Himeraian 


least of them had been taken to Messana in Syracusan fusitives. 


who had escaped from the fall of their city?. Some at 


1 Diod. xiii. 63; é« THs oTpateias didiay éxwv mpos PapvaBaCoy tov Tov 
Tlepo@v oarpanny, éhaBe map avtov moAda xpipata. See above, p. 432, 
and Appendix XXVII. 

2 Diod. xiii. 63; mapadaBay 5e nal Tav éxnentaxitov ‘Ipepaioy ws 
xtAlous, 
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ships ; how they had fared since that time we are not told. 
At the head of this force, and with the zealous support of 
many in Syracuse, Hermokratés planned his return to his 
own city. We have no details; from the analogy of other 
such cases, and from the later conduct of Hermokratés him- 
self, we should infer that he was anxious, if so it might be, 
to be restored with the good will of his countrymen, but 
that he was ready to use force if force were needed. And 
we certainly cannot wonder that the leaders of the Syracusan 
democracy were not eager to recall a man who came back 
to his native city with so much of the air of an invader. 
Hermokratés brought with him a followmg which might 
easily be used as the means for building up a tyranny. 
But the time for force was not yet come. The company 
that Hermokratés had brought with him could be useful 
only as the kernel of a native force. With five ships and 
two thousand followers, he could not make his way into 
Syracuse, unless a great majority of the people of Syracuse 
were ready to receive him. Men were in days to come to 
make teir way into Syracuse in the teeth of greater 
physical obstacles than Hermokratés would have had to 
strive against. A very few years later, he might himself 
have been gladly welcomed even as a master. But as yet 
Syracuse was in full possession of her freedom, and to no 
man who came in a guise threatening to her freedom was 
she likely to lend an ear. 

Baffled in his hopes of an immediate welcome, the next 
object of Hermokratés was to do some exploit which would 
raise his fame in Syracuse and in all Sicily, some exploit 
which might at once make the Syracusan people better 
disposed to vote his peaceful return, and which might also 
enable him to surround himself with a body of followers 
better able to win for him an entrance by force. Nothing 
was more likely to awaken general enthusiasm, to make 
Hermokratés the common hero of all Greek Sicily, than for 
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the man whom Syracuse would not receive to go forth as cmap. rx. 
the voluntary champion of Hellas against the barbarian. 
What the Sikeliot commonwealths, as commonwealths, had 
failed to do should be done for them by a single man with 
the help of those who would join him of their own free 


will. There may have been some in Syracuse who not Its possible 
aspect at 


only looked on Hermokratés as personally dangerous to the syracuse. 


democratic constitution, but who may have been inclined 
to look with suspicion even on his Hellenic enterprise. And 
on formal grounds something might be said against war- 


fare undertaken without any public authority. It might Relation of 
Syracuse 
and Car- 


power with which Syracuse was still nominally at peace, *s° 
and which might be stirred up by any attack to further 
efforts against Syracuse and all Sicily. For the object of 
Hermokratés was to strike a sudden blow at the Carthaginian 


be deemed yet more dangerous when it was aimed at a 


power, and, as far as might be, to win back for Hellas the 
lands and cities which had become the spoil of Hannibal 
in his late wasting imroad. The heart of every Greek 
would go forth with him on such an enterprise, and the 
moment was suited for his purpose. The great Carthagi- 
nian host had left Sicily, and it was not likely to be soon 
gathered together again in the same force. The survivors 
of Selinous and Himera, many of them wandering about 
the island, would be ready to take up arms in such a cause ; 
volunteers were likely to flock in from all quarters. The Hermo- 


3 , ; krates’ 
enterprise of Hermokratés had the character of a private private 


crusade; the charm of personal adventure was added to &trPrse. 
the loftier impulse of going forth to fight im a cause which 
every Greek deemed to be a holy one. 

When therefore Hermokratés was refused admission at 
Syracuse, he at once set forth with his two thousand, 
suggesting a later hero with half that number, and marched 
right across the inland parts of the island to what was 


left of Selinous. There a feeble folk, tributary to the 
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barbarian, dwelled without defence in what had so lately 
been their strong and flourishing city. Hermokrates oc- 
cupied the place, and began at once to restore the dis- 
mantled fortifications. “He walled in a part of the 
city?;”’ those are the words of our narrative. There is 
hardly room for doubt as to what part he walled in. It 
was the akropolis, as distinguished both from the eastern 
and western hills, and from the northern part of that central 
hill of which the akropolis itself forms another part. As 
in so many other cases, the oldest and the youngest Seli- 
nous had the same extent. Hermokratés did again what 
Pamillos had once done; only from his recovered post he 
looked forth, not on lands waiting to be won, but on lands 
which had been lost, but which might be won again. He 
looked on the shadow of what had been, on empty houses 
and slighted walls, on a forsaken haven, on temples left with- 
out worshippers, on the greatest temple of all never to be 
brought to perfection. The broken walls of the akropolis he 
set up again, and his work is there to speak for itself. Both 
on the western and the northern side of the hill of the 
akropolis are large remains of walls which can hardly fail to 
belong to this repair of Hermokratés. The wall is a very 
fine piece of engineering skill; the construction is most 
cunning, a construction which may perhaps be best de- 
scribed as a horizontal long-and-short work. But the work, 
like the wall of Themistoklés on the akropolis of Athens, 
shows that it was done to meet some sudden need?; the 
capitals of fallen columns were freely used as materials. 
At the north-west and north-east, where the hill has less of 
natural defence, a ditch had been cut, most likely by the 
first settlers. Additional strength was now sought by 
throwing out round bastions, one of which has_ been 


1 Diod. xiii. 63; atadaBdpevos Tov SeAwvodvta Kal THs mOAEwS pepos 
éreixice. See Schubring, 431. 
? See Schubring, 26, 431, 432. 
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strangely mistaken for a theatre!, in advance of the more cuap. ix. 


ancient work. A gate is clearly to be seen on the north 
side, marking doubtless the original approach to the akro- 
polis from this end; and on the same side, in the ditch, is a 
postern with the same apparent arch which we have already 
seen on the western hill*. One can hardly doubt that all 
these are parts of the restored wall of Hermokratés. We 
see them now only in a ruined state, broken down through 
the whole extent of their length. But quite enough is left 
to show what manner of wall it was within which the 
enterprisimg Syracusan set up for a while a restored out- 
post of Hellas against the Pheenician. 

In that character the Selinous of Hermokratés played 


a short but brilliant part. Not a few men of daring and Increase 


enterprise flocked to the champion of Hellas in his new 
stronghold. He presently found himself at the head of a 
force of six thousand men. With these he began to make 
war on the Carthaginian dependencies in Sicily. From 
Motya Hannibal had set forth for the destruction of Seli- 


nous; and from restored Selinous Hermokratés now set His war- 


short record of his warfare is strangely confused. We are 
told that he harried the Motyene territory, that he de- 
feated the men of Motya who came forth against him, and 
drove them back into their city*. These few words are 
all, and we should certainly never have found out from 
them that Motya was an island, though an island yoked, 
like that of Syracuse, to the mainland by a mole*. When 
we come to a more famous warfare before Motya, we shall 
find that ships play no small part in the story. Hermo- 
kratés had five triremes, by this time perhaps more; but 

1 See vol. i. p. 410. AN 6 

* Diod. xiii. 63 ; prov pév tiv Tov Motunvar éwopOnce xwpayv, kal Tors 
érefeAOdvTas ex THS MOAEwWS paxN KpaTHoas, ToAAOYS pev avElAE, TOs 


addous cuvediwgey évtos Tov Tetxous. This is all. 
* See vol. i. p. 271. 


VOL. III. K 
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forth for a plundering expedition against Motya. The Moura 
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we hear nothing of them in this expedition. From Motya 


Heinvades he set forth to attack the head of Pheenician Sicily. 


the Panor- 
mitan ter- 
ritory. 


His 
victory. 


Historic 
position of 
his war 
with Pan- 
ormos. 


He entered the land of Panormos; we have no account 
of his course; but if he came straight from Motya, he 
would most likely enter by the valley of the Oréthos, and 
approach the city from the south. He began to harry 
the Golden Shell, and to carry off from that rich land a 
spoil that could not be reckoned?. The men of Panormos, 
strengthened no doubt by some of the troops that Hannibal 
had left behind, came forth in battle array for the protec- 
tion of their fields. Hermokratés and his followers beat 
them back into the city, with the loss of five hundred 
men”, 

This is not the first time that the name of Panormos has 
been mentioned in our narrative*; but it is the first time 
that Panormos distinctly plays a part of its own in Sicilian 
history. The enterprise of Hermokratés is the first of a 
long series. It was the first of many attempts, successful 
and unsuccessful, made by European armies upon the Semitic 
stronghold. The fight won by Hermokratés before Panor- 
mos was the forerunner of the more successful warfare of 
Pyrrhos, of Atilius, of the Hauteville brothers. Indeed 
the whole expedition of Hermokratés, his warfare with 
Motya as well as his warfare with Panormos, is something 
even more. To have made his way in arms within the chosen 
preserve of Canaan on Sicilian soil was the first step to the 
appearance of European armies on the shore of Africa itself. 
Never till now since the days of Doérieus can we be sure 
that a Greek army set foot on Pheenician territory in Sicily*; 

1 Diod. xiii. 63; tHv Tv Tlavopyitav xwpav AenAaTHaas, avapiOuntov 
Aelas Exvpievoe. Cf. vol. i. pp. 59, 252. 

2 Ib.; tay 5& Tavopwrav navinuel mapatafapevwy mpd Ths moAEws, eis 
mevTakoaious pev avTay aveiAE, TOs S GAXAous ouvexAeicev evTOs THS TOAEWS. 

8 As in vol. ii. p. 186. But we have much oftener wondered that we 
have not heard of it. 


* This of course turns on the view which we may take of the Selinuntine 
victory discussed in vol. ii. p. 553. 
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least of all had the fruits of the Golden Shell ever been cuav. 1x. 


made a spoil by Hellenic plunderers. The haven of Panor- 
mos was doubtless well known to Greek merchants ; but 
when Greek warriors first broke by land into its cam- 
pagna, 1t was breaking into an unknown world, which had 
hitherto been kept carefully sealed up against all enemies, 


almost against all visitors. We are told that as Hermo- eeu 
kratés did to Motya and Panormos, so he did to the whole of aro 


that part of Sicily which was under the Punic dominion". 


This would take in the new Carthaginian dependency of Se- Segesta 


é : and 
gesta, whose lands would naturally come in for their share golous. 


of havoc on the march from Motya to Panormos. It would 
also take in the Old-Pheenician settlement of Solous, which 
lies straight on the road to the next place where we hear of 
any exploit of Hermokratés. From Solous he must have 
felt a call to go on and do for fallen Himera what he had 
done for fallen Selinous. Hellas had been cut short by two 
of her cities; it had fallen to his lot to restore one; it 
would be glory indeed if he could do the like by the other. 
But the present expedition was one wholly of defiance and 
plunder. The Pheenician in his pride of conquest must be 
taught that the Greek of Sicily could still strike a blow 
at him on the spot which was his proudest badge of con- 
quest. But that enterprise was to be put off till the next 
year. For the present it was enough that Hermokratés 
had won back Selinous from the barbarian, and that he 
had turmmed it into a centre of warfare from which he had 
dealt a heavy blow at the chief points which the barbarian 
held on Sicilian soil. 


After all, the object nearest to the heart of Hermokratés New posi- 
was his restoration to his own city. To look no further, gern. 


he could carry on his Pheenician warfare with far greater 


1 Diod. xiii. 63 ; mapamAnoiws 5& Kal tiv GAAnv xwpav Gnacay Ti ind 
Kapxndovious otcay mop0av. 
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effect as general of the Syracusans than he could as a 
private adventurer with no commission from any acknow- 
ledged power. Of the recall which he longed for his 
exploits against the Pheenicians began to give him a fair 
hope. His fame went forth through all Greek Sicily as 
the victorious avenger of Hellas!. At Syracuse admiration 
for his deeds was mingled with regret that such a citizen 
should be a banished man. His case was discussed in 
several assemblies, and it was plain that the more part of 
the people had repented of the vote which had driven Hermo- 
kratés into exile. But a powerful party still opposed his 
recall, and the leader of that party was that same Dioklés, 
demagogue and general, who in all likelihood had been the 
author of his banishment ®. Hermokratés now began again 
to take measures for his return *, ready, as before, to use 
persuasion or force, whichever might serve him best at the 
decisive moment. He set forth, but he did not set forth by 
the nearest road from Selinous to Syracuse. He had formed 
a plan by which he hoped to raise his own glory to the 
highest pitch, and at the same time to discredit his political 
enemy ®. He marched to Himera, or rather to the spot 
where Himera once had been, and encamped just outside the 
ruins of the fallen city, in what once had been its busy 


1 Diod. xiii, 63; émaivov mapa Tois SuceAwrars éeTUyxave. If it were one 
city only, one would be tempted to understand this of a formal vote of 
thanks, as in Thue. ii. 25. 3, but could there be any general Sikeliot con- 
gress just now to pass such a vote ? 

2 Tb.; edOds 5& wal Tav Supakovoiwy of wAEioTOL peTEpeAnOnoar, avatios 
Ths idias apeths ép@vTes mepvyadevpevoy Tov “Eppoxparny. 5:0 Kai wept avTov 
TOAAOY AOYoV yevopnevay ev Tals éxkAyotats, 6 wey Shpuos pavepos jv Bovdo- 
pevos kaTadéxec0a Tov avdpa, 

3 The opposition of Dioklés comes out in c. 75; 6 wey AtoKAqs ayrimpar- 
Tov avT@ [‘Eppoxparec] wept rs Kabddov. 

* Diod. xiii, 63 ; 6 5 ‘Eppoxparns, akovwv tiv wept abtod phunv &v tails 
Supaxovoas, mapecxeva ero mpds Tv abrod KaBodov émpedras, eidds rods avrt- 
ToATEvopevous avTimpagovTas. 

5 Tb. 75; 6 8 ‘Eppoxparns tadra émpatrev, brws 6 pev Arokdjjs . . . Tpoo- 
Kdpar Tois mAHOcow, aiTds Se... énayayn TO mAHOos eis TIv mpoTépay 


evvo.ay. 
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proasteion*. If he really had any thought of yet further cmap. 1x. 
undoing the work of Hannibal, if he at all hoped to do at 

Himera as he had done at Selinous, the design was at least 

put off. It may be that he hoped to restore Himera, not 

as a private adventurer, but as once more the general of 

the Syracusan commonwealth. What he actually did 

was an act well suited to bring him nearer to that post by 

an appeal to the religious and patriotic feelings of every 
Syracusan. 

Hard by the camp that Hermokratés had pitched near 
Himera still lay scattered the unburned and unburied bones 
of the soldiers of Dioklés, the men who had died in the 
fight before Himera, and whom their commander had left 
without those funeral honours which the common law of 


Greece never refused, even to an enemy. Hermokratés He takes 
up the 
unburied 


costly guise, and sent them forward on their way to Syra- dead; 
cuse*. He himself tarried behind on the borders of the 
Syracusan territory. At this stage he still professed all 


gathered up the relics; he piled them on wains decked in 


deference to the law; he was a banished man, and, as such, 
was forbidden to cross the borders of the commonwealth 


which had cast him out *. He sent on some of his friends he sends 
- : : : them t 
with the funeral procession, and himself waited to see Benes 


what effect his present action would have on the popular 
mind of Syracuse. He had hoped that men would con- 


trast his conduct with that of his enemy Dioklés. Dioklés, Neglect of 
general of the Syracusan people, had, in neglect of one Diokles: 


of the holiest obligations of Greek religion, allowed the 
bodies of his fellow-citizens, slain in a fight in which he 


' Diod. xiii. 75; xatecrpatomedevcey ev Tots mpoacreios THs avaTeTpap- 
pévns TOAEws. 

2 Ib.; 7a trav reredevTnKOTev doTa cuvnOpoe, TapacKevacas & dpagas 
TOAUTEAMS KEKOoHHpEVaS, emt TOUTWY TapEKdpoEY avTA em THY Supaxovoay. 
The singular form is doubtless due to some late copyist. See vol. i. p. 357. 
It is akin to the dAoya in a fragment of book xxiii. 

3 Th. ; abtos pév ov ént tev Spo KaTépeve, bia TO KwAVETOa Tors puyadas 
ind Tay vopwy cumeva. Cf. Plut. Marius, 43. 
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cHar. 1x. commanded and which he survived, to lie on the battle- 
field unburied and unhonoured!. Hermokratés the exile 
had, of his own pious and patriotic zeal, fulfilled the duty 
which the general had left unheeded. By his act the bones 
of the slain men were now at last at the city gates, ready 
to receive the long-delayed honours at the hands of their 
countrymen. Hermokratés might fairly hope that such an 
act might win for him the repeal of the sentence against 
him. He might even go on to a further hope, that the 
recall of Hermokratés might be coupled with the banish- 
Dioklés ment of Dioklés. The assembly met. Dioklés, unwisely, 
Lie one would think, for his own interests, opposed the re- 
the bones. ception of the relics?. But the general feeling was against 
him. The remains of the dead of Himera were received, 
and the long-delayed funeral rites were at last paid to 
them by the whole Syracusan people *. The political re- 
sults were unlike anything that either Hermokratés or 
He is Dioklés could have looked for. Sentence of banishment 
Sao was passed on Dioklés for his neglect of duty towards 
eee the dead. But the sentence against Hermokratés was not 
restored. repealed *. 

Whatever was the wisdom or justice of this decision, it 
at least could not be called a party vote. It is more like 
the suggestion of Aristeidés that himself and Themistoklés 
should both be thrown into the Jarathron®. We are told 
that the reason why the recall of Hermokratés—no doubt 
proposed in the assembly—was not carried, was because 
the people feared his daring spirit. They deemed that, if 
he were again intrusted with power in the state, he would 


1 Diod. xiii. 75 ; Sox@y airios civar Tod Teprewpakévae Tovs TeTEAEUTNKOTAS 
aTapous. 

2 Th. ; Tod péev AvoxA€ous kwAvovTos Parte. 

° Ib.; of Supaxovorn Odpartes 7a eiWava Toy TeTEACUTHKSTAY Kal TAY- 
dnpel tiv Expopay éripnoar. 

* Th. 3 6 wey Avodfjs épuyadedOn, tov 8 “Eppoxparny odd ws mpocedétavre. 

5 Plut. Arist. 3. 
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use it to make himself tyrant’. Did this belief wrong cuar. 1x. 
him? Itis hard to say. It was at least not an unnatural Did Her- 
thought after Hermokratés had once shown himself with pee 
his own fleet and his own mercenaries in the waters of *Y™®™Y? 
Syracuse. That Hermokratés, like Godwine, meant, if so it 

were needful, to return by force, no man can doubt. But 

that does not of itself prove that Hermokratés had any 

more thought of overthrowing the commonwealth than 
Godwine had of overthrowing the king. Hermokratés, 
restored to Syracuse, would undoubtedly have looked to be 

the first man in Syracuse. He had been so in times past 

when his fame was less than it was now. But a man of 

his stamp would surely have been better pleased to be the 

chief of a commonwealth, whether aristocratic or democratic, 

than to sink to the selfish and hateful position of a tyrant. 

But the existence of such a feeling in Syracuse is instructive. 

That it did exist, that it amounted to a firm belief, seems 

clear from the refusal to restore Hermokratés. That re- 

fusal was a strong measure indeed, when the services of 
Hermokratés were so great and when popular feeling was 

so strong against his rival. Coming events surely cast 

their shadows before them. Men in Syracuse felt truly 

that tyranny was threatening ; but we may believe that 

they judged wrongly as to the man. 

Hermokratés, thus disappointed in his hope of restora- He returns 
tion to his own city, withdrew to the post which he had re relnaue: 
won for himself at Selinous. He saw that the time for 
an appeal to force was not yet come’. But force was ever He deter- 


: : : : : mines on 
in his mind as a possible course; and before long circum- ay armed 


return to 


stance seemed to have so far changed that he made up his { 
Syracuse. 


mind to risk the attempt. The many invitations which he 
received from his friends in Syracuse took away all scruples 


1 Diod. xiii. 75; tawmtevoy yap tiv Tavbpos TéApay, pH TOTE TUXAV HYE- 
povias, dvabeién Eavtoy TUpavvor. 
2 Ib. ; Tore Tov Karpov ovx dpHy cvOeTOY eis TO Biacacba. 
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from his mind. Most banished Greeks who had the same 
chance would have done the same. Not a few would have 
gone further; they would have had little scruple in such a 
case in allying themselves with the enemies of their own 
city. Alkibiadés had even ventured to plead conduct of 
this kind as a sign of his love for the city to which he was 
so eager to be brought back at any price?, So it was in 
our own early days; if Godwine did not shrink from an 
armed return, Ailfgar did not shrink from a return by 
the help of the Dane and the Briton*. But Hermokratés 
did not stoop to the baseness of Alkibiadés. He was 
the ally of no enemy of Syracuse. He had become an 
independent power, at the head of a force only partly 
Syracusan. At the head of that force he demanded his 
restoration to Syracuse ; but he demanded it as a Syracusan 
citizen who had suffered wrong from his political enemies. 
Whether he cherished any further thought of becoming a 
Syracusan tyrant we have no evidence to prove, and the 
judgement of charity is the safer. 

Hermokratés now set forth from Selinous with a body 
of three thousand men. Of the earlier stages of his march 
we hear nothing; but, as he drew near to the Syracusan 
side of the island, he passed through the territory of 
Gela. He came by night to an unmarked trysting-place 
which must have been arranged with his friends in Syra- 
cuse, and which could not have been far from the city. 
His march from Gela naturally led to the gate of Achra- 
dina, hard by the agora and the docks in the Great Harbour‘. 
The gate was, by what means we are not told, in the hands 
of the friends of Hermokratés°. But the whole of his party 

1 Thue. vi. 92. 3. 

* Norman Conquest, ii. pp. 318, 394. 

* Diod. xiii. 75; mopevOeis dia THs TeAwas, Hee vuerds emt Tov cuvretay- 
pévov Témov. The line of march after Gela would seem to be inland. 


* Ib.; mpocedAOav 7 Kara tiv "Axpadwijy muda. See vol. ii. p. 142. 
5 ~ , ‘ © ‘, , ‘\ / 
Ib. ; 7av pidwy tds ebpdy mpoxaTEeAnupéevous TOvs TOmoUs. 
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had failed to follow him, and it was with a few comrades only cap. 1x. 
that he was received within the gate. Hermokratés son of ce Bate - 
Hermon was again within the walls of Syracuse; but he Achradina 
came as a banished man who had made his way into the can 
city, as yet indeed without bloodshed, but in the teeth of P"™ 
the declared will of the Syracusan people. With so small 

a company as had entered with him, he did not venture at 

once to risk any decisive action of any kind. He waited He waits 
in the agora for the remainder of his force that lagged ae 
behind. We are not told what became of them; if they 

came up at all, they came up too late. 


Meanwhile the news had spread through Syracuse that Battle in 


x : Be ais ; the agora. 
Hermokratés was in arms within the city. The people fen. 
were roused; a multitude soon gathered in the agora, ae 5 


seemingly by the order of the magistrates and in some 
military array. <A battle followed in the agora itself 2. 
The assembled citizens were strong enough to overpower 
the small party of Hermokratés; he and the more part of 
his followers were slain. Others were taken prisoners Punish- 
and were reserved for a formal trial; their doom of banish- Pee = 
ment was perhaps lighter than one might have looked 
for. This sentence, it is plain, could apply only to Syra- 
cusan citizens; it may be that the small party which 
accompanied Hermokratés within the gate belonged wholly 
to that class. But others who should have come before Strange 
the court escaped its judgement in a strange fashion, reat 
but a fashion which has its parallels both in English 
history and in English legend *. Some who were grievously 
wounded were given over to their friends as dead. In 
course of time some of them recovered, and one recovered 
to play a memorable part indeed. For in the immediate 

? Diod. xiii. 75; dveAdpBave rods dpvarepodytas, 

2 Ib.; ody rots dtAas HAGov ent TH ayopav. This, it will be remembered, 
is the battle after which Arnold supposes Dioklés to have killed himself. 


See Appendix XX VI, 
* Norman Conquest, iii. pp. 500, 505, 514. 
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following of the great Hermokratés was one man, the son of 
a less renowned bearer of his own name, who was presently 
to make Syracuse, at the cost of its freedom, the greatest 
power in the European world. Dionysios son of Hermo- 
kratés is a name that has often come into our thoughts as 
we have traced the long warfare of the Athenian siege along 
so many spots which were presently to draw their chief 
renown from works of his making. We have called him 
up in fancy by the site of his own castle and along the line 
of his own wall. That he had played his part, and played 
it well, as one soldier in the ranks of the defenders of Sy- 
racuse we cannot reasonably doubt. But this is the first 
time that his name is heard in our story. And we hear of 
him as one of the men who were thus strangely brought 
to life again from the very jaws of death!. 


Hermokratés died and Dionysios lived. The coupling 
of the names is strange in itself, and it is made more 
strange by the chance that the follower of one Hermo- 
kratés was the son of another, and by the further fact 
that at a later stage the son of the obscure Hermokratés 
married the daughter of the renowned one. Setting apart 
these incidental points, it is in itself strange to find 
Dionysios in the following of Hermokratés. Dionysios 
presently rises to power by the usual path of a candidate 
for tyranny. He appears as a leader of the commons and 
an accuser of men in authority. Yet here we find him 
sharing the fortunes of a man who had been banished as 
dangerous to the democracy, so dangerous that his restora- 
tion had been refused even after an act that might pass as 
a great public service. We are not told how Dionysios, 
who, as a follower of Hermokratés, must have been either 


1 Diod. xiii. 75; Twes adt@v TodAois nepimecdvres Tpavpacw, ws TeTEEL- 
THKOTES UTO TOY GvYYyEvay TapEdoOncav, OWS pi) TH TOV TANOoUS dpyn Tapa- 
Sod@aw* wy Kal Acovdctos 6 pera TadTa Tav Svpaxovoiwy Tvpavynoas. 
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actually a banished man or liable to a sentence of banish- car. rx. 
ment, was able on his recovery again to take his place 
as a citizen. The difficulty would be less in the case of 
one who could hardly as yet be looked on as dangerous 
or eminent. The really striking thing is the union of 
Hermokratés and Dionysios in one fellowship. The Syra- 
cusan people may well have been justified in their dread 
of Hermokratés. Huis tendency was to oligarchy; he might 
conceivably have been driven into tyranny. But he was 
essentially a citizen, though an oligarchic citizen. His 
object was the greatness of Syracuse, the independence and 
union of Greek Sicily. He would rejoice to see Syracuse 
the head of Sicily, and to find himself the first man in 
Syracuse. But for Syracuse to reign over unwilling allies, 
for himself to reign over unwilling citizens, was at least no 
part of his original design. In the beginning at least, 
his own personal aggrandisement could have held no 
further place in his schemes than it must hold in the 
schemes of any man who seeks to be the leader in any 
community of men. And, even if circumstances at last 
drove him to seek for more than the law of his own 
commonwealth allowed him, we may believe that his own 
advancement was still sought largely as a means to his 
great ends. We may further mark how in the change of 
times those ends had changed. Seventeen years before, at Hermo- 


. kratés ever 
the congress of Gela, what Hermokratés had set before tre to 


the assembled Greeks of Sicily was the union of their ee 
common island against Greek enemies from the old Greek es 
Hcl y- 


lands. Of danger from barbarians there was not a word!. 
Now danger from barbarians is everything; it is in warfare 
with the barbarian destroyers of Sikeliot cities that Hermo- 
kratés won his last victories. Of one thing we may be 
sure; as leader of a Syracusan commonwealth, nay even 
as lord of Syracuse, Hermokratés would never have 


1 See above, p. 81. 
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purchased a barbarian guaranty of his own power over 
his own people at the cost of the betrayal of Greek cities 
to barbarian invaders. 

Herein lies the difference between Hermokratés and the 
one man in his following whose name we know. Dionysios 
does, at certain moments of his life, stand forth as the 
champion of Hellas against barbarians. We may believe 
that at any time of his life he was best pleased to show 
himself in that character. He had, on a smaller scale, as 
one man in the following of Hermokratés, shown himself 
in that character already. But objects like these, fore- 
most in the platform of Hermokratés, were secondary in 
the platform of Dionysios. It may be that Hermokratés 
was ready to become a tyrant, if it was only asa tyrant that 
he could carry out his objects. With Dionysios the first 
object was to grasp and to secure the tyranny. To that end 
he did not scruple even to betray Greek cities to the bar- 
barians; once in possession of power, he was ready to do 
something for their recovery. The objects of Dionysios 
through life are essentially selfish; the establishment and 
maintenance of his own power comes first; he sticks at no 
means that seem to him needful for the winning of power 
or for the keeping of it. We shall before long have to 
trace the steps by which this single, perhaps unnoticed, 
soldier in the little army of Hermokratés grew to be master 
of the greatest power in Hellas and in Europe. It is only 
because of his later fame that he is casually shown to us at 
the stage which we have now reached. By a chronicler 
whose annals ended with the death of Hermokratés the 
name of Dionysios would hardly have been preserved, or 
would have been preserved only on account of the strange 
form of his escape. It may be that the death of his leader 
first suggested to him the thought of his own rise to power. 
But he was no follower of Hermokratés, no walker in his 
steps, no carrier-out of his schemes. Bent upon being 
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master of his own city, his path to lordship was necessarily cuap. 1x. 
the opposite to that of his chief. His time was not yet 

come; but he had not long to wait for it; we shall very 

soon see him enter on the steps of the “despot’s pro- 

gress 1,’ that progress which we nowhere see so fully or so 

clearly set forth as in his own case. 


§ 5. The Siege of Akragas. 
B.C. 406. 


The series of events which led as their incidental re- 
sult to the establishment of the power of Dionysios, 
but whose immediate object and immediate result was 
a further overthrow of Greek cities by Phcenician hands, 
now begins. ‘The action of Hermokratés against the Displea- 
Carthaginian possessions in Sicily naturally stirred up Cannes 
wrath at Carthage. He had done something more than - oe 
had been done by those cities which had armed for the kratés. 
defence of Selinous and had taken an actual share in the 
defence of Himera. He had won back from Carthage one 
of her newly-gained possessions, and he had carried his 
arms into ancient Phcenician Jands where no Greek warrior 
had ever before been seen. Our story seems to imply that 
formal complaints were made at Syracuse on the part of 
Carthage. For we read of a Syracusan embassy to Car- Embassies 
thage, which complained of the war waged by Carthage in Coe 
Sicily, and tried to bring about a settlement of the differ- eee 
ences between the two commonwealths*. Such a complaint 
would have great force as a retort; it would come rather 
late as an original complaint against the doings of Hanni- 


bal. The Carthaginian Senate made a doubtful answer, Carthage 


; : ; designs 
and presently gave its mind to making ready for a new the con- 
ae wie , : sree : 5 quest of 
Sicilian expedition. This time, it is said, it was the U°A00. 

Sicily. 


1 See vol. ii. p. 66. 
2 Diod. xiii. 79 ; Zupaxovown mépiavres cis Kapynddva mpéaBes, wept Te 
Tov TOAEMOU KaTELEpPoYTO, Kal eis TO ACLTOY 7iovy TavcagOa THs Sapopas, 
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distinct purpose of the elders of Carthage to enslave all the 
Greek cities of the island}. 

At the same time they took another step to strengthen 
themselves in Sicily by the foundation of a new city. This 
was the first distinctly Carthaginian colony in the island. 
But it was not destined to remain for any great time either 
as a distinctly Phcenician settlement or as an immediate 
possession of Carthage. Of the two cities overthrown by 
Hannibal, Selinous had been restored to a certain measure 
of life, and it kept it for a while, without ever rising again 
to its old greatness. But the death of Hermokratés cut 
short any schemes that he may have formed for the 
restoration of Himera. The site remained desolate in the 
days of Diodéros; it remains desolate in our own day. 
Still Himera was in a manner represented by a new city 
which now arose at the bidding of Carthage. The site 
of the hot baths for which the neighbourhood of Himera 
was famous, the baths of which we have heard in the 
legend of Héraklés and in the song of Pindar?, was now 
chosen to become a stronghold of Carthage. The position 
was an important one; it must, while still a possession 
of Himera, have been more than a bathing-place; it 
must always have been a military outpost°. The hot 
springs themselves, which still bubble up as they did when 
they refreshed the conqueror of Eryx, lie at the foot of 
a hill which rises boldly above the sea, and which holds 
a marked central position in the coast which stretches 
from Palermo to Cefali. The Sikel headland stands out 


1 Diod. xiii. 79; of Kapynddvin tas amoxpices dudiBdrous SovTes, ev pev 
7H AcBun peyadas mapeckevafovTo Suvapes, émOupodytes amdcas Tas &v TH 
vyow modes KaTadovAwoacbat. 

? See vol. i. pp. 59, 76, 210, 417. 

* Stephen of Byzantium quotes it from the third book of Philistos as 
xwplov SixedXas. This was the book which contained the acts of Hippo- 
kratés and Gelén. Therma may have been mentioned in connexion with 
Terillos or Thérén at Himera. 
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as a boundary on the one side; on the other side lie the cnap. 1x. 


The out- 
look from 


thoroughly take in the position of Solous as a Phcenician Termini. 


hills and havens of the Phcenician. Nowhere do we so 


outpost, the advanced guard of greater Panormos!. The 
range of the Panormitan mountains, the isolated mass of 
Herkté and its neighbour, are seen rising above the gap 
which parts the hill of Solous from the inland mountains. 
We see how wide after all was the opening into the 
Pheenician garden by the way of the coast, and we are at 
once struck by the wisdom of Carthage in planting one of 
her strongholds on the hill above the Baths of Himera. 
There is every reason to think that in so doing she was 
winning back a site which had been held by her own 
people in days when Carthage was not yet a power in 
Sicily, and when independent Solous had to withdraw 
before the advance of Himera?. 

The fitness of the post for the plantation of a city has The site. 
been already spoken of. A height, not isolated, like Herkté 
and Solous, but a spur of the inland mountains, stands 
forth as if set there to guard the coast, to block the 
passage between the lands to the east and west of it. 
Joimed by a kind of isthmus to the high mountains behind 
it, the hill above the hot springs, its steep ascent crowned 
by a wide platform, and again surmounted by a higher 
point, was thoroughly well suited to become the site of a 
town and its dominating citadel. The new city arose, a Phenician 
Pheenician settlement, an actual colony of Carthage. A edie 
body of Carthaginian citizens were chosen, doubtless to form °°!°PY- 
the patrician order in the new dependency. With them went 
another body of natives of Africa, voluntary settlers and not 
conscripts, to form the general mass of the new population’. 


1 See vol. i. p. 265. ? See vol. i. p. 417. 

3 Diod. xiii. 79; mplv 7 5€ 7a otpardmeda SiaBiBalev, catadr€egavTes TOV 
TOALTO@V Twas Kai THY GAAwy AiBiwy Tos BovAopévous, Exticay ev TH SiKeAla 
mpos avTois Tots Oeppois Vdacr TAAL, dvopacayTes O€pyua. 
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cuap. 1x. We can understand that to form even the plebs of a 
separate, though dependent community, was felt to be a 
higher position than that of mere subjects of Carthage in 
their own land. No Pheenician coins of the new settlement 
have come down to us, and we know not its Phcenician 
name, a name most likely equivalent to that which it bears 
in Greek, Therma or Thermai, the Hot Baths, the Hot 
Baths of Himera. This last seems to have been its 
formal description, but it admitted of an easy contraction. 

perp Himera itself certainly never rose again; yet we presently 

hear of Himeraians as a people, and a Greek people. That 
is to say, Men of Therma and Men of Himera became 
alternative names for the people whose full description was 

Men of the Therma of Himera!. And before long those 

men were Greeks. The citizens of Carthage and their 

African subjects occupied the strong place and made it into 

a city, but into a city for strangers to dwell in. Its 

political position, its relation to Carthage, alters with the 

Beene general revolutions of the island; but, in freedom or in 

tions of | bondage, Therma remained Greek and kept up the 

Himera. memories of Himera?, The town survives, and its name 
is hardly changed in the modern Zermini. It stands out 
conspicuously, if not as one of the great cities of Sicily, 
yet as a considerable dwelling-place of men, a town and 
haven which, if not specially attractive or rich in antiquities, 


1 We shall presently come to Therma or Himera as a Greek town, though 
under Carthaginian dominion. See Diod. xiii. 114, xix. 2, where it appears 
as the birth-place of Agathoklés. But we can hardly take the words of 
Cicero (Verr. ii. 35) quite literally ; ‘‘ Oppidum Himeram Karthaginienses 
quondam ceperant ... Himera deleta, quos cives belli calamitas reliquos 
fecerat, ei sese Thermis collocarant, in ejusdem agri finibus, neque longe 
ab oppido antiquo.” The coins (Coins of Sicily, 83, 84) have commonly 
@EPMITAN, sometimes @EPMITAN IMEPAIQN with the figure of the 
Himeraian Stésichoros. 

2 Cic. u.s.; “ Hise patrum fortunam et dignitatem recuperare arbitra- 
bantur, cum illa majorum ornamenta in eorum oppido collocabantur.” We 
shall hear more of them in Cicero’s own day. 
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still keeps its historic site and shelters some memories of cxap. 1x. 
the past. The Pheenician has left only a memory; the The 
Greek has left only a name; but the Roman and the Arab Peon 
may be traced in their works. The walls of the medieval 

city are there, making their way down from the height to 

the sea. The valleys are spanned by an aqueduct of no 

single date; and the name of the mountain rising above Mount 
the city, above the Greek memories and the Roman build- ae 
ings, belongs to the days when Greek and Roman were 

words of the same meaning. Elias himself keeps his post 

at the foot of the hill of Solunto!; but Termini looks up 

to the northern mountain of Saint Calogero. The ideal 

monk, the finder and patron of healing waters, has dis- 

placed Héraklés by the Baths of Himera, as he has dis- 

placed Daidalos by the Baths of Selinous ?. 


The foundation of the new Punic colony on the north Extension 
coast of Sicily, coming on the voluntary submission of Se- ac 
eesta and the fuller establishment of Carthaginian power 0? 
over Panormos, Motya, and Solous, marked a stage in the 
spread of Carthaginian dominion in the island. Carthage 
had destroyed one Greek city; she had enslaved another ; 
she had supplied the place of the city which she had de- 
stroyed by a colony of her own citizens and subjects. 

Such a stage was sure to be only a step to further advance; 
and the next advance of Carthage takes the shape of an 
overwhelming blow dealt at one of the noblest cities of 
Hellas. The successes of Hannibal in Sicily stirred up the 
Senate and People of Carthage to a longing for further 
exploits of the same kind. A vast force was to be got Gathering 
ready, with the distinct purpose of making the conquest of cee 
all Sicily*. Hannibal was again named to the command. Sicily. ok 
He was now an aged man; he had done the work of his 


1 See vol. i. p. 267. 2 See vol. i. p. 69. 
S Diod. Kili. 80 ; omevdovres amaons THs vyToU KUpLevoaL. 
VOL. III. ipl 
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country at Selinous and the work of his own house at 
Himera; he had no further special call to tempt him; he 
prayed to be allowed to decline the toilsome commission. 
His prayer was not granted in full; he was again to be 
the general of Carthage in Sicily. But he was allowed 
to share his labours with a colleague, a member of his 
own house, Himilkén son of Hannon, of that Hannon 
who had enlarged man’s knowledge of earth and Ocean!. 
The two commanders took counsel together, and began to 
make the usual preparations for a great expedition on the 
part of Carthage. They sent some of the chief men of the 
commonwealth, plentifully supplied with money, to hire the 
best mercenaries that were to be had in Spain and the Ba- 
learic isles. They themselves went through the African 
possessions of the city, enrolling both African and Phe- 
nician troops, as well as the best warriors of Carthage 
herself. Messengers were sent to the kings and nations in 
alliance, dependent or independent, with the commonwealth ; 
troops were to be levied from Mauretania and Numidia and 
from the parts between Carthage and Kyréné?, Others 
went to Italy to hire fresh mercenaries from Campania. 
Carthage knew well the value of Campanian soldiers ; 
but those who had already served under Hannibal and 
had been left behind in Sicily were known to have such 
evil will to Carthage that they were likely to jom the 
Greeks of Sicily against her®. The host thus got to- 
gether from all parts was gathered at Carthage; the 
statements of its numbers, horse and foot, range from 
120,000 to 300,000 4, All the triremes of the common- 


1 Diod. xiii. 80 ; maparroupevou 52 Sia TO yhpas, TpockatéaoTnoay Kal dAdov 
oTpaTnyov, IpwiAnwva Tov” Avywyos, x THs avTAS OvTA euayecias, See above, 
p- 448. So with Nikias ; see above, p. 275. 

2 Tb.; Kai twas Tay oikodvTwY TA Tpds THY Kuphnyny KexAtpeva pep. 

3 Tb.; é« 5€ r7Hs Iradlas pucOwodpevor Kaprravois, deBiBacay eis AiBunv- 
noecay yap tiv pev xpetay avTa@v peyadra ovpBardAopevny, Tors 5 ey Sixedia 
KaTadeAcippévous Kapnavods, dia 70 mpookexopévar Tois Kapyxndoviows, peta 
TOV SuKEALwWToY TaXOnoopéevors. * Tb.; Timaios and Ephoros, as usual. 
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wealth were put under sailing orders; with the multitude ciar. rx. 
of transports and ships of burthen they had made up a Sele 
tale of more than a thousand vessels. The news of such Sicily. 
preparations reached the Greek cities of Sicily, and they 

began to make ready to meet the danger. The destroyer 

of Selinous and Himera was coming against them. Nothing 

but the most strenuous efforts, the closest union, could save 


all or any of them from the fate of Selinous and Himera, 


Syracuse took the lead. She had done good service to Action of 
Sparta in her war with Athens, which, it is well to re- Daa: 
member, was not yet ended. Her own troops had been 496. 
withdrawn for duties nearer home ; but she had some claim 

on the head of Dorian Greece. An embassy was sent to 

ask for Lacedemonian help ; Gylippos or one like Gylippos 
might do as good work against the Carthaginian as he had 

done against the Athenian. Other appeals were made Appeal 


to the 
nearer home, to the Greeks of Italy, and, above all, to ttatiots 


and Sike- 


those who were most nearly concerned, to the Greeks of ;..\. 


Sicily themselves. They were called on to stand ready for 
common defence on behalf of their common freedom?. The 
Syracusan fleet was made ready, and was sent to cruise off 

the western coast of Sicily, to meet the barbarian, if need 

be, in his own waters. But if Syracuse was the first to 

take heed to the common defence, it was at Akragas that Akragas 
the immediate alarm was greatest and the preparations for peices 
immediate defence were most active. It was deemed, and, 

as the event showed, rightly deemed, that that city would 

be the first object of Punic attack’. And, under the stress 

of the great coming danger, all jealousy between Syracuse 

and Akragas had passed away. 


1 Diod. xiii. 81; mpds Tods mapoppncovtas Ta ANON pos TOY UTep Tis 
Kowns éXevOepias Kivduvoy. 

2 Th. ; “Axpayavtivo .. . dieAapBavoy, Step Hy, em’ adtovs mpwrovs Efe 7d 
TOU ToA€pou Bapos. 


fe las 
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The position of the great city of the southern coast made 
her in everything the first m the coming danger. She 
was now the nearest Greek neighbour of Carthage; since 
the overthrow of Selinous, the territories of Carthage and 
of Akragas had marched on each other. Hermokratés had 
indeed made Selinous once more a Greek military post; but 
it is not likely that he had occupied the whole Selinuntine 
coast from the Mazaros to the Halykos, and his settlement 
can hardly have lasted after his death. By sea, now Seli- 
nous was gone, Akragas was the nearest Sikeliot city to 
Africa, as it had always been the one which most directly 
fronted Africa. To an African power which had already 
destroyed Selinous, and which longed either to win more 
dominion or to do more destruction among the Sikeliot 
cities, Akragas might seem almost to challenge attack. 
Moreover the commercial dealings between Akragas and 
Africa had doubtless taught the prudent traders of Carthage 
that it would be more profitable to have the vines and 
olive-trees of Akragas to their own than to go on buying 
their fruits from their present owners?. The Akragantines 
therefore began to gather all their crops and substance that 
lay without the walls, and to bring all within the defences 
of their vast enclosure?. So the Athenians had done during 
the earlier Peloponnesian inroads; but then there was no 
fear of a Peloponnesian attack on the city of Athens. At 
Akragas every one knew that the city itself was the direct 
object of the invaders. The second city of Sicily, the 
wealthiest city of Hellas, was threatened with the same 
utter overthrow at barbarian hands which had already 
fallen on two of her sisters. 

1 See vol. ii. p. 390. 

2 Diod. xiii. 81; ed5ogev ody avtois Tév TE atrov Kal Tovs GAAoUs Kaprots, 
étt 6& Tas KTHTELS Gmdoas and THS Ywpas KaTakopiCew évTos TOY Taxa@v. Cf. 
Thue. ii. 14, 17, 52. Itis just after this that Diodéros makes that picture 
of the prosperity of Akragas on which I have drawn largely in vol. ii. p. 
390, et seqq. 
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Yet Akragas was not the first point to which Carthaginian 
vessels sailed in the present war. Forty triremes were sent 
mn advance, but their course was towards the Carthaginian 
possessions in Sicily. These last had doubtless to be looked 
to at such a moment, and they would be called on for their 
contingents in the present warfare. In the waters near 
Eryx}, that is on a voyage between Motya and Panormos, 
the Punic ships fell in with the watchful fleet of Syracuse. 
A sea-fight followed, a fight stoutly contested for some 
while. In the end the Greeks had the victory; fifteen of 
the ships of Carthage perished ; the rest escaped by sailing 
hither and thither on the open sea*. We wish to hear 
whether any further action followed on the part of Syra- 
cuse; but all that we are told is that, when Hannibal 
heard .of the Carthaginian defeat, he set forth with fifty 
ships, at once to hinder the Syracusans from following up 
their success, and also to secure a safe passage for his own 
army *. The next time we hear of Syracuse in this war, 
her forces are equally zealous and equally successful ; but 
it is not by sea in the parts of Eryx, but by land on the 
road between Syracuse and Akragas. We feel how frag- 
mentary our story has become in the loss of the great 
contemporary guide. But one thing is plam. At such a 
moment as this all differences among the Greeks of Sicily 
were forgotten. Akragas no longer envies Syracuse, and 
Syracuse does not vex Akragas. 


Akragas was now at the height of her splendour. The 
magnificent Gellias* still lived. The mighty temple of © 


* Diod. xiii. 80; év rots wepi tov “Epuka Tomas. 

2 Ib.; Sépvyov eis TO TEAaYos. 

* Ib.; €omevie ydp rods wey Supakovaiovs Kwrdcar xpyoacba TS mporepy- 
part, Tais 5é idias Suvvapecw dopadrh TapacKkevdca Tov KaTamAovr. 

* See vol. ii. p. 392. According to Holm (G. S. ii. 425), Gellias is to be 
seen in the Pollis—one goes back to our Syracusan king and his wine 
—of a very odd story in John of Stoboi (lxii. 48), in which we not only 
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Zeus had been brought to perfection as far as walls and 
capitals and cornices were concerned. It merely awaited 
its roof!. Just before the war broke out, the caity had 
seen one of those gorgeous spectacles in which Akragas 
and all its citizens delighted. A man of Akragas, Exainetos 
by name, had won an Olympic victory in the chariot-race. 
He was brought into the city on the victorious car, in a 
procession in which, besides horsemen and footmen, three 
hundred pair of white horses drew the chariots of the other 
rich men of Akragas who came to do honour to the victor 2. 
These men, we must remember, must all have belonged to 
the class of the horsemen, the military strength of the city. 
Was their warlike vigour at all impaired by this wonderful 
splendour of life? We have one hint which is instructive. 
About this time, as part of the preparations for the defence, 
a military ordinance was passed in Akragas, to forbid any 
undue amount of luxury among those citizens whose duty 
it was to pass the night in the watch-towers. They doubt- 
less took their turns of sleep and of watching, and the new 
law provided for the furniture of their beds. No man was 
to have more than a mattress, a quilt, and two pillows 3. 
At Akragas, it is added with a touch of scorn, this was 
looked on as the hardest bed that could be endured 4. 
Among the foreign defenders of the city were some to 
whom this standard of campaign life must have seemed 
strange. A Spartan, Dexippos by name, was tarrying at 


see him in a kindly light towards his slaves, but as having views on the art 
of slave-growing. 

1 See vol. ii. p. 402. 

2 Diod. xiii. 34, 83. He gives the date; ovvendymevov § aita, yupis 
TaY GAdwv, cuvapides Tpraxdorar AevKaY inmwY, nada Tap’ aiTay TY ’Akpa- 
yar Tivov. ' 

5 Ib. 84; Tis modopkias yevouévns mojoa Ynpioua mepi TaV ev Tots 
praakeios Siavu‘repevivTay, inws pH Tis EXN TAElov TANS Kal TEpLOTPwLATOS 
nat rwdiov Kal bvoty mpockepadaiwr. 

* Ib. ; rovavrns 5& ris oxAnporatns oTpwpvjs bmapxovons, efeats Aoyi- 
(ecba THY KaTa TOY AoLTOY Biov TpYPHy. 
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Gela. It was the year of Arginousai, and the name of cnap. 1x. 
Spartan, carried to a higher pitch of glory by Kallikratidas ane 
in his defeat than by other leaders in their victories, was pos called 
everywhere feared and honoured. Dexippos was hardly a tee 
Spartan of the school of Kallikratidas ; but to be a Spartan 

was enough. Akragas may have thought that she was 

calling another Gylippos to her help, when she invited 
Dexippos to come to her defence with as many mercenaries 

as he could get together!. He presently came with fifteen 
hundred. The Campanians too who had quarrelled with The Cam- 
Hannibal, and who still remained in Sicily, were taken into P04 
the Akragantine service to the number of eight hundred 2. 

Not that the city trusted wholly to help of this kind; the 

citizens of Akragas were fully ready to take their share in 

the defence. And presently all, citizens and strangers, were 

called on to do their uttermost. 

We are not told where Hannibal landed his army; doubt- Voyage of 
less at one of the havens west of Akragas. His voyage, aoe 
according to a later account, was shrouded in mystery. 

The same story is told which we hear in other cases, 
how written and sealed orders were given to the captains, 
which were to be opened only at sea, lest, it is said, the 
course of the fleet should be betrayed by deserters *. And, The lights. 
as a further precaution, the lights which the ships carried 


at their masts‘—a night voyage is taken for granted— 


1 Diod. xiii. 85; he comes mpoopatws é« TéAas rapwy, pera evwv yidiwv 
Tevtakooiwv. Then, as an explanation, we read, ovros yap Kat’ éxeivoy Tov 
xpovov, ws Tivads pnoww, év Téda bier piBev, Exwv afiwpa dd rH marpiba’ di.dmep 
jéiwoav ot “Akpayaytivor, picOwodpevoy otpatimras ws mAEloTOUs édOEiY eis 
*Akpayavta, But how came this Spartan with his dgiwya, to be staying 
idly, as it would seem, at Gela? And had his coming anything to do 
with the Akragantine mission to Sparta ? 

2 Ib. ; éucOwOqoav Kat of mpdTepoy “AvviBa ovppaxnoavtTes Kapmtayvot, rept 
éxTakoolous ovtes. See above, p. 490. 

3 iva pi) b70 TV adTopddwy eayyeAOn. The story is told by Polyainos, 
ViulO; 42! 

* See Norman Conquest, iii. 400. 
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had their fore parts covered, lest the enemy should see them !. 
Wherever it was that Hannibal landed, his course, as soon 
as he was once in the neighbourhood of Akragas, is clear 
enough. He divided his force into two parts, to threaten 
the city on both sides. His main camp, strongly guarded 
by a trench and other defences, was pitched to the south- 
west of the town, on the right of the Hypsas, on the flat 
ground formed by a bend in the river, and with its stream 
between the camp and the nekropolis to the north. Buta 
body of forty thousand, consisting of the Spaniards and 
part of the Africans, was stationed on the other side of 
the town, on the hills beyond the Akragas, with the evident 
purpose of watching any help that might come from Gela 
and Syracuse*. Somewhat to our surprise, the Punic general 
did not at once begin with warlike action. Having shown 
the men of Akragas how great a host it was against which 
they would have to strive, he next sent a message of peace 
to the city. Let the commonwealth of Akragas become 
an ally of Carthage in the present war; that is, let her 
forces join with those of Carthage against the other Sikeliot 
cities. He even added an easier alternative. Let Akragas, 
remaining on friendly terms with Carthage, preserve a 
strict neutrality ?. In asking this, he was in truth asking 
only that Akragas should act now, in the day of Punic 
invasion, as she had acted a few years earlier in the day of 
Athenian invasion. But the two cases were not parallel. 
Athens after all was not Carthage; and Akragas had 
already overcome her sullen dislike to Syracuse when she 
had joined with her, if too tardily, im sending help to Seli- 
nous. The men of Akragas were not so lost to all Sikeliot, 

1 Polyainos, v. 10. 2; Aapnrhpas Ape 70 mpdabev pépos meppaypevous, 
Smws pr yvwpiCorey amd TOD pwrds of TOAEmLOL TOY émimAOUY. 

? See Appendix XXVIII. 

3 Diod. xiii. 85 ; dwéoreiAav mpécBets mpos Tovs “Axpayavrivous, afioovTes 


pad.oTa pev ouppayxety avtois, ci 5& pH ye, Hovxiay Exe, Kal Pidous evar 
Kapxndovioy, & eipnvn pévovtas. 
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to all Hellenic feeling, as to accept either of the proposals cmap. 1x. 
between which Hannibal gave them their choice’. As the Nee 
first attacked, the honours and burthens of the championship 

were laid upon them, and they did not shrink from the 

work. The Punic offers were declined, and the city made Prepara- 
all things ready for defence. The whole military force Base 
of Akragas was called out. The citizens were told off, 

some to take the first turn in the defence of the walls, 

others to hold themselves in readiness to relieve them. A 

special duty was laid on the Campanian mercenaries. They The Cam- 
were posted on the rock of Athéné, the highest point within Hye vock of 
the walls, looking down on the whole city 2. There they Ath&né- 
were doubtless to act as a check on the Spaniards and 
Africans posted on the hills beyond the Akragas. The 

city stood ready to withstand the barbarian attack, and its 
defenders looked to be presently strengthened by helpers 


from the other Sikeliot cities. 


The siege now began. The point of attack chosen by aoe on 
: tgs : t 
Hannibal and Himilkén was the line of wall on the western ea ee 


side of the city. One almost wonders that they did not Why not 
: the 

make their attack on the southern wall, the wall towards south? 

the sea. The task would not have been an easy one. The 

besiegers would have had to work against the strong line 

of rock which had been hewn into the seaward defences of 

Akragas. In some parts, towards the south-eastern corner, 

these are hardly less strong than those on the western side *. 

But at the south-west end of the wall, the end nearest 


to their own camp, the southern defences were much less 


1 Diod. xiii. 85; od mpocdeLapevay Tay év TH TOAEL TOs AdYous. 

2 Ib.; of ... Kapmavol...Kxarécxov Tov trép THs moAEws Addov, K.T.A. 
See vol. i. p. 433. ‘ 

* Diodéros (xiii. 85) says only, dkacKepdpevor Ta Tein, Kal Ka? Eva TéTOV 
Dewpovv Tes evépodov civat THY TOA. But the whole story makes it clear on 
which side it was. See vol. ii. p. 227. 

* See vol. ii. p. 402. 
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cuar. 1x. formidable than on the side chosen for attack. There was 
also more room for military operations and for the work- 
ing of military engines. On the other hand, the south 
wall had the whole city behind it in a way in which no 
other part of the defences had. Anyhow, with whatever 
motive, the Punic generals chose to attack the wall on 
the west side, the wall overhanging the valley of the 
Hypsas. This was another and loftier wall of natural 
rock, strengthened and supplied by artificial building at 
whatever points it was needed. It was hard work to bring 
any of the usual arts of the besieger against these steep 
crags defended by men whose all was staked on the defence. 
The Punic commanders carefully examined the walls, look- 
ing out for a weak point to make their attack. Such an 
one they thought they had found near the point of junction 
of the small stream of Saint Leonard with the Drago or 
Hypsas. Here the valley widens; here the line of cliffs is 
broken by a deep inlet, whose mouth, defended by a lofty 
wall of masonry brought down to the lower ground, formed 
the great outlet of Akragas to the west, the gate of Héra- 
kleia?. Beyond the gate, towards the akropolis, the natural 
Attack wall becomes for a while considerably lower. Here then 


ae ae Hannibal and Himilkén chose the point for their main at- 


Herakleia. tack, Two huge moving towers were accordingly brought 
up the ravine, and set to play on the walls at this point. 
They worked during the whole of one day, and many of 
the defenders were slain. At nightfall the trumpet called 
off the besiegers, and in the night the Akragantines con- 
trived to burn the towers ?. 


The nature of the ground had fought against Hannibal 


1 See vol. ii. p. 227. : 

* Diod. xiii. 85. Polyainos (v. Io. 4) has a wonderful story how 
Himilk6én employed the trick of the feigned flight, as at Ai and Senlac, how 
he lighted fires close to the town, how the pursuers, thinking that the 
town was on fire, turned to help, and how they were cut to pieces by those 
whom they had chased, helped further by some who were set in ambush. 
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no less than the arms of the Akragantines. With that c#ar. 1x. 
barbaric grandeur of conception which a Carthaginian 
Shophet might share with a Persian king, his next plan 

was to change the nature of the ground. Even where the 

valley was widest, where the rocks were lowest, the assault 

was not easy. He would make new ground for his troops 

and engines; he would fill up the rough and narrow valley 

and the troublesome streams which ran down it. Materials The tombs 
for this purpose were found by occupying the nekropolis, pre : 
and destroying the tombs. These were to be used to pile causeway. 
up a causeway wider than the Bridge of the Dead?, for 

the better attack of the wall on the opposite height. On 

the hill of tombs we now see only those that were wrought 

in the solid rock ; in the great days of Akragas the whole 

hill was covered with tombs of masonry. It was a fancy 

of the Akragantines to commemorate in this way, not only 

their human forefathers and friends, but the horses which 

had won them fame in the games, even the pet birds of 

the boys and maidens*, Above all rose the stately tomb Tomb of 
of the hero Thérén, whose name has been so hopelessly Saar 
transferred to a work of later days in another place*®. All 

these works, many of them, no doubt, no mean fruits of 
Akragantine skill, Hannibal began to sweep away, and 

to use the fragments for his mole at the bottom of the 
valley. The tomb of Thérén, victor at Himera, would be 

in Hannibal’s eyes the memorial of an enemy which called 

for an exemplary and symbolical act of destruction. The 

work of havoc was begun; but before the monument of 

the hero was altogether levelled, a sign from heaven spoke 


1 . ons S , A“ , ~ X , . 
Diod. xiii. 85; mapyyyeAay Tois otpatwras Kabaipeiy TA pynpaTa Kal 
X@para Katackevatay péxpt Tav TetxGv. See vol. ii. p. 229. 

2 Ib. 825 SnAol 5é tiv Tpupiy a’Tay Kat  moAUTEACLA TOY py npElwy, & TWa 
pev Tots a@Antais immos KaTeckevacay, Twa Se Tos tnd TaY TapPevwy Kai 
Traldwy év otxw Tpepopévors dpyiOapiows. 'Timaios said he had seen such. But 
did such 7tpup7q go on again in restored Akragas ? 

3 See vol. ii. p. 295. 
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cap. 1x. the divine displeasure at the sacrilegious deed. A thunder- 
anes bolt fell and shook the tomb; and the prophets of Baal 
andthe who followed the camp of Carthage bade the general cease 
prophets. trom this attempt on a spot thus specially hallowed}. 
Plaguein At this stage at least of the siege the gods of Hellas 


he Cartha- 
Sian | * fought for Akragas. <A- plague fell on the Punic camp; 


camp; many died; others were smitten with divers sicknesses and 
death of grievous pains®, Hannibal himself, chief sinner against 
Hannibal. Hellenic gods and Hellenic men, died of the pestilence. 
The camp of Carthage was filled with vague fears. The 
watchers of the night saw oftentimes the shadows of the 
dead, the dead doubtless whose graves had been profaned, 
Human flitting around them *. Himilkén, now left alone in com- 
see mand, thought that the time was now come for the last 
and most fearful rite of his own creed, to move the gods 
of Canaan to come to the help of their downcast wor- 
shippers. On Hellenic soil, before the walls of Akragas, 
with the temples of a milder worship standing in ordered 
line upon the wall, the fires of Moloch were kindled. A 
precious victim was needed, and Himilkén caused a boy, 
perhaps his own son, to pass through the fire. Nor was 
this all. The Punic general would not only do his duty 
to his own gods; he would win the deities of Hellas to his 
own side. The powers of the sea were ever friendly to the 
his offering Greeks +. Himilkon therefore caused a crowd of victims, 
Ae. this time doubtless not human, to be led down to the shore, 
and thrown into the sea as an offering to Poseidén®. The 


1 Diod. xiii. 86; tov ydp ToD Onpwvos Tapov, dvTa Kad brepBorry peyar, 
ovveBavey b70 Kepavvod biaceceiaOar. Ardnep avTov KaSaipoupevov, TaV TOTE 
paVvTEwy TiWeEs TpovonoayTes SiexwAUCaY. 

2 Ib.; evOds 62 Kal Aowpds everecey cis TO OTpaTdTEdov, Kal TOAAOL pev 
érehevTwY, ov GALyo. 5& oT peBAaus Kal Sevats TaAaiTwpiais: TEpLeMLTTOV. 

5 Ib.; dméOave 6¢ wal “AvviBas 6 otpatnyos, Kal Tov éml Tas pudakds 
TpoTrepTropEevav HyyeAAov tives bid vuKTOs eidwra paivec9ar THY TeTEAEUTH- 
KOT OY. 

* See vol. ii. p. 186. 

® Diod. xiii. 86; “IpniAnwy 5 Oewp@yv ra ANON SevodaipovovyTa, mpaTor 
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consciences of the general and his army being thus relieved, cuar. 1x. 
they went on with their work with a better heart. The The 
destruction of the tombs was stopped; but the causeway fataheae 
across the valley of Hypsas was still piled up with meaner 
materials. The new ground was made?; all the engines 

in the Punic camp were brought up and set to work on it. 


Daily attacks were made on the western wall. 


While the city was thus fiercely assaulted on the side Coming 
of Hérakleia, a powerful relievmg force was on its march ee 
from the side of Gela. The cause of Akragas was the 
cause of all Greek Sicily. Let her undergo the fate of 
Selinous and Himera, and all men felt that their own hour 
might come next*. Even in Italy the Greek cities felt 
that the long arm of Carthage might reach them. They 
were therefore ready to send help to the Greek city which 
stood foremost in the general defence of Hellas against 
the barbarians. Syracuse took the lead. It was the last 
effort and the worthiest of that Syracusan democracy 
which had now flourished for sixty years since the fall of 
Thrasyboulos. A Syracusan force was made ready to act Succour 
in the common cause; helpers came to Syracuse from ae 
Messana and from Italy, and the army set forth for 
Akragas. On the road they were joined by the forces of from other 
Kamarina and Gela, which swelled the whole host to a tale ea: 
of thirty thousand foot and five thousand horse. Thirty The fleet. 


triremes meanwhile sailed along the coast im concert with 


pev énaicato kabaipav TA pynpeia, pera 5¢ Tadra ixéreve Tovs Beods Kata Td 
matpiov €00s, TO piv Kpovy maida opayidaoas, TO 5é Mocedav wrAHOos tepetov 
katanovticas. It is not clear whether the boy was his own son; but we 
are fully justified in saying that it ought to have been. On the offerings 
to Poseidon cf. above, p. 489, and vol. ii. p. 195. 

1 Diod. xiii. 86; xwoas Tov mapa THY TOAW ToTapOY péxpL TOY TELXOY. 
This is a thoroughly good Lit of local description, which savours much more 
of Philistos than of Timaios. 

Ib. oBovpeva: pi) Tis abtHs Tois ZeAcvouytiow Kal Tots “Ipepaias TUXw- 


ow of ToALopKovpeEvot TUXNS. 
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the land army. When the news of their approach reached 
Himilkén, he sent orders to the Iberians and Africans to 
come down from the camp on the heights to meet the new 
enemy. They awaited the coming of the relieving army, 
seemingly in the lower part of the vale of the Akragas 
or among the hills immediately to the east of it, through 
which the road from Akragas to Gela passed. 

By this time the Syracusans and their allies had crossed 
the southern Himeras and were on Akragantine ground. 
At some point not far from the city they met the Punic 
detachment which was sent against them1!. A sharp contest 
followed ; we may fancy the battle-field near the point where 
the vale of the Akragas opens into the flat ground towards 
the sea, with the so-called temple of Lakinian Héra 
looking down on the fight. If that name were a true 
one} it would be a good omen for the Italiot allies. They 
held the left wing, the wing nearest to the sea; the Syra- 
cusans kept the right. The Italiots were before long hard 
pressed in the battle. Daphnaios, so the story ran, leading 
on the right wing, heard the shouts that rose from the 
left. He hastened to the spot, and saw the Italiots giving 
way. With ready wit he came back to the right wing, 
and told his countrymen that their Italiot comrades were 
driving the enemy before them, and that they, Syra- 
cusans, should not fall behind them in prowess. Stirred 
up by this appeal, the right wing pressed on the enemy 
with redoubled zeal, and presently put them to flight?. 
Whatever truth there may be in this story, the victory 
of the Greeks is undoubted. It is added that they began 
to pursue in some disorder. Daphnaios remembered the 
mischief that had come of such an indiscreet chase during 


1 Diod. xiii. 87; 75y 5& Tv Supakovoiwy tov ‘Iuépay motapov SiaheBn- 
KéTav annvtnoay ot BapBapou. See Appendix XXVIII. 

2 This story is told by Polyainos, v. 7. Daphnaios has a section to 
himself, 
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the siege of Himera!, and he feared that Himilkén might cmap. rx. 

take advantage of the confusion to march out with his 

whole force. He contrived therefore to call off his men 

from further pursuit. He then led them, not into the city, He oceu- 

but to the camp on the hills above the Akragas which their eee, 

defeated enemies had just quitted *. camp. 
And now all Akragas could see the routed barbarians 

fleeing in confusion. They pressed along the road beneath 

the southern wall and its range of temples, to seek shelter 

in the camp beyond the Hypsas*. Every heart among 

the defenders of the city was stirred by the sight. One 

common voice was raised, calling on the Akragantine 

generals not to lose the precious moment, but to lead 

forth the whole force of the city, and utterly to cut off 

the enemies whom their allies had already put to flight. 

The generals refused. We may give them the chance of The Akra- 

the alternative motive suggested by the historian, that is, a eaeat 

fear lest, while the Akragantines were smiting the men aes 2 

whom the Syracusans had defeated, Himilkén might 

make a successful attack on the city thus shorn of its 

defenders*. But when the relieving force was seen 

occupying the hill-camp which had been lately held by 

Africans and Iberians, the popular impulse took another 

shape. Men streamed out of the city—through the gate The people 

of Gela and down the steep road that leads to the river eae 

—to welcome the new-comers and to take counsel with te “es. 

them. Dexippos himself was carried away with the multi- 


tude; and, while the defeated barbarians made their way 


1 Diod. xiii. 87; Kal yap rods ‘Tpepatous éyivwone mapa thy aitny airiay 
Tots bAols EnTALKOTAS. 

2 Tb ; mapayernGels eis THY 10 TOY BapBapwy ExdrAcAEmpevny oTparoredeiay, 
ev TavTn mapevéBadev. This is clearly the camp on the hills beyond the 
Akragas, opposed to the camp by the city of which we hear directly. 

3 Tb.; t@v BapBapwy pevyovTwy cis THY mpos ’AxpayavTs mapeuBodrry . . 
diecwOnoay eis THY mapa TH TOAEL TapeuBoAnV. 

£ Tb.; poBnOevres pr) THs mOAEws Epnpwbeions “IpiAkav adtiv KaTadaByTat, 
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cHar. 1x. in safety to the camp beyond the Hypsas, the Akragan- 
tines and their allies came together in full military assembly 
at some point on the eastern side of the city, not far from 
the camp newly occupied by the allies !. 


The mili- The habits of a democratic commonwealth allowed even 
tary assem- ° . 
Liye such a sudden and stormy gathering as this to put on some- 


thing of the outward shape of a more regular assembly in 
the agora or the theatre”. There was even some show of 
Indigna- debate. The universal feeling charged the Akragantine 
tion against : : . 
the Alta. generals with treason. We seem to hear in our narrative 
see something like the echo of a formal indictment. The accused 
° i . . . . 
had let slip the opportunity; they had failed to take fitting 
vengeance on the routed barbarians; when they should 
have gone forth to break the power of the enemy, they 
had allowed so many myriads of them to escape*. The 
wrath of the people was wholly turned on the generals of 
Akragas ; not a word seems to have been breathed against 
pans Daphnaios and the relieving force. It might indeed have 
0 e1r i. . . 
conduct. been awkward to bring charges against allies who had 
but that moment come to their help, and who had already 
won a battle on their behalf. Otherwise the conduct of 
Daphnaios and his colleagues in not pursuing the enemy 
whom they had defeated seems at least as much open to 
comment as that of the Akragantine generals in not going 
forth on the same errand. What makes the matter yet 
more strange is that an officer in the army of Daphnaios, 
who could hardly have known anything of what went 
on inside Akragas, was foremost in the accusation of the 

1 Diod. xiii. 87; TOv ex Tis méAews oTpaTiwTay empuxGéevTwv—that is 
with the Syracusans and other allies who had occupied the eastern 
camp. 

2 Th. ; dd cuvdpopijs eis éxxAnaiay Ta TAHON ovr7HArGe. So at the beginning 
of the next chapter. 

3 Ib.; mavrwy dyavakrovvtwy énl TO wapetoba Tov Kaipov Kal KEKpaTn- 
kéras Tav BapBdpwy tiv mpoonkovoay Tipepiav nap avTdv pr AaBeEiv, dAAa 
duvapévous Tods Ex THs TOAEwWS OTpaTHYoUs émeLEAOEiv Kal BiapOetpa Ty THY 
ToAcpioy Svvapiy, dpekévar TooavTas pupiddas. 
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Akragantine generals. The assembly, already noisy and cmap. 1x. 


tumultuous, was further stirred up against them by the Menés of 
Kamarina 
‘ ; 
fierce speech of Menés the commander of the contingent arches: the 
generals. 


from Kamarina. Rage now burst all bounds. No formal ° 
resolution was passed; the defence was not even heard. 
When the generals strove to speak, they were howled Four 


als 
down ; stones began to fly, and four of the accused officers fro 
perished beneath the shower of missiles!. Such a form of *"¢4- 


death was a legal sentence in the Macedonian military 
assembly ? ; it was a common form of illegal violence among 
the motley hosts of Carthage *; but one is amazed to hear 

of a Greek assembly, even in the wildest moments of wrath, 
thus lowering itself to the level of barbarians*. Only a 
few months later, six Athenian generals died by a sentence 40%. 
more unjust, it may be, in itself than the Lynch law of 
Akragas, and which trampled under foot every principle and 
rule of Athenian law. Still the victims of Arginousai 
died according to the ordinary process of law, by virtue 

of a decree which, however illegal, took the form of a 
regular vote after a regular debate. Yet the Akragan- 
tine assembly, even in this whirlwind of bloody wrath, 
stopped to make the distinctions which the Athenian as- 
sembly failed to make. A fifth general, the youngest of 
the college, Argeios by name—was he excepted in the 
accusation of Menés ?—was allowed to pass unhurt. And 
the awe of the Spartan name sheltered Dexippos from the 
fate of his Akragantine colleagues. But suspicions were Suspicions 
whispered, perhaps accusations were openly made, telling Deane 
how he, a man chosen to command, a man experienced 


* Diod. xiii. 87; Mévys 6 Kayapwaios, éd’ iyyepovias Teraypévos, karn- 
yopnce Tav ’Axpayartivew otpatnyav, Kat mavtas otrw Tmap&tuvev, K.T.2r. 
One would like to know what kind of evidence he brought. 

? Arrian, iii. 26, 3. 

3 Polyb. i. 6. 10. 

* One finds something like it a few years later among the returning 
Ten Thousand. See Xen, Anab. v. 7. 26-27. 
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in warfare, had shrunk from his duty through wilful 
treason }. 

The murder—we can call it nothing else—of the Akra- 
gantine generals was a strange greeting to give to the re- 
lieving host on the day of their coming and their victory. 
It must have been followed, either in the tumultuous as- 
sembly that slew them or in a more regular one gathered 
very soon after, by an election of successors to their 
dangerous office. For generals of Akragas are again spoken 
of a little later*. But for the moment the practical leader- 
ship seems to pass to Daphnaios of Syracuse. For a while 
things prosper under his command. Then follows a time of 
confusion, a time of divided authority, a time certainly of 
evil counsel, and universally believed to have been a time 
of treason. Whether Daphnaios had done wisely or not in 
allowing the defeated Spaniards and Africans to escape 
so easily to the Carthaginian camp, his designs presently 
reached as far as an attack on the camp itself. But 
when he saw how strongly it was fortified, he gave up 
the thought of a direct attack*®. Still he was able to 
bring the besiegers to great straits by sendmg horsemen 
everywhere to cut off their supplies. The story reads as if 
Himilk6én had no naval force immediately at command; the 
haven of Akragas was certainly not suited to shelter a 
Carthaginian fleet. On land the Syracusan horsemen were 
thoroughly in their element, cutting off the Punic foraging 
parties and allowing no kind of provision to enter the camp. 
Meanwhile the Syracusans had the command of the sea ; 
and it must be remembered that the hill-camp on the left 
bank of the Akragas was no longer an outpost of the enemy. 
Corn and whatever else was needed was freely brought into 

! Diod. xiii. 87 ; BAaopnyias 5& Tvyxavew Kal Tov Aakedauporoy Acéinmor, 
oT TeTAYpEVOS ep’ TyEnovias Kal Sox@v ecivat TOY TOAEMLKO@Y Epywy ovK amELpoS 
TovT émpage mpodocias Eevexa, 


? They appear towards the end of c. 88. 
3 Ib. 88; moAuTeAG@s adriy dpavres Oxupwperny. 
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the city; the Akragantines felt no need to husband their cnar. 1. 
resources, but freely enjoyed whatever came to hand. They 

fully believed that the barbarians would soon be driven to 

raise the siege by sheer stress of hunger !. 


Such a belief was by no means without grounds. Hunger Hunger 
in the 


had made its way into the Punic camp, and men were San 


already dying in its grasp. Those who were allowed 

to die were, we may be sure, neither Carthaginian citizens 

nor Spanish mercenaries, but the despised subjects from 
Africa. But even the best soldiers in the army were on 

short allowance. A general mutiny, led by the Cam- Mutiny 
panians, broke out ; the soldiers crowded round the tent of eae 
Himilkon, and threatened, if they did not receive the full !2"* 
measure of their promised rations, to desert at once to the 


enemy *. The general persuaded them to wait a few days, The plate 


5Ee ; aie. of the Car- 
giving them in pledge the cups belonging to those citizens thaginian 
ae ca 3 T : citizens 
of Carthage who were in the camp*®. We thus get a niedeedl 


glimpse of the wide distinction that was made in all Punic 
warfare between the men of the ruling city and the multi- 
tudes whom they pressed and hired into their service. The 
native Carthaginians had brought the luxuries of the city 
into the camp ; the plate of their tables was accepted as a 
valuable pledge even by half-starved men with arms in their 
hands. Himilkén did not waste the time which he had 
thus gained. He learned that a large stock of provisions 
was coming from Syracuse to Akragas by sea, under the 
convoy of Syracusan triremes. To intercept this was his Himilkon 
only hope*. He sent messengers to Motya and Panormos pena! 
for the ships that were lying in those havens. They came Baie by 


ea. 


with all speed; before the Syracusan fleet had reached 


? Diod. xiii. 88 ; det mpoodoxayTes taxéws AVIHTECOa TY woALopKiay. 

? Ib.; dinmecdodvro petaBaddAccOa mpds rods ToAeuiovs. We must re- 
member the presence on the Akragantine side of the Campanians who 
had been soldiers of Hannibal, and of whom we shall hear again directly. 

° Ib.; evexupa bods rd mapa Tav &éx Kapxnddvos otpatevopévay mornpia. 

* Ib.; ravrqv povny éxwv éAnida owrnpias. 
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Akragas, Himilkén was at sea with forty triremes. A naval 
attack was exactly what the Syracusans had no fear of. The 
Carthaginians had for some while left the sea completely 
open; winter was now beginning, and no man believed 
that the enemy would be able to put to sea at such a 
moment!. The Syracusan ships therefore sailed carelessly ; 
the crews of the triremes did not keep the watch that they 
ought to have kept over the provision ships which they 
were sent to protect. Before long Himilkon with his forty 
triremes was upon them. Eight of the Syracusan war- 
ships went to the bottom; the rest were chased to the 
shore. The Punic commander took possession of all the 
ships of burthen. This precious freight was soon made use 
of to relieve the hunger of the mercenaries, and to set the 
cups of the Carthaginian citizens free from pawn. 


The tide now turned again in favour of the besiegers. 
It was now no longer in the Punic camp, but within 
the walls of Akragas, that lack of food was beginning to 
be felt®. The former supplies had been too lavishly 
wasted ; the later had fallen into the hands of the enemy. 
The Campanians on the Akragantine side were the first to 
show the effects of the change, just as the Campanians on 
the Carthaginian side had been a little while before. The 
special service which had been assigned to them, the watch- 
ing of the outlying Punic camp on the eastern side, was no 
longer needed. Some change in their duties must have 
followed, and some quarrel may have arisen. Moreover it 
was believed that their movements were quickened by a 
bribe of fifteen talents discreetly applied by Himilkon °. 
This gift wrought so on their minds that they forgot their 

1 Diod. xiii. 88; saTeppdvovy Tay Kapxnioviar, ws cine ToApnoévTav 
mwAnpovv Tas Tpinpets. 


2 Ib.; €Aabey adrods 6 airos éfavadw6eis. 
3 Ib.; Katayvovtas ths TeV “EAAnvay trobécews wevTexaidexa TadavTo.s 


papaya. 
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old grievances against Hannibal, and transferred their 
swords from the service of Akragas to the service of Car- 
thage. But it was further believed that Punic gold had its 
weight in much higher quarters than these barbarian mercen- 
aries. By a kind of reaction from the strict home discipline 
of Sparta, greediness of gain was becoming the common 
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vice of her officers in foreign commands. Dexippos, so all Alleged 


men believed, was not superior to temptations to which 
even Gylippos had yielded. Gylippos indeed had never 
sunk so low as to sell the cause of Hellas to barbarians ; 
from this infamy Dexippos, according to the general belief 


bribery of 
Dexippos. 


of the time, did not shrink. Like the Campanians, he He per- 


took his fifteen talents from Himilkén ; for this sum he 


suades the 
Italiotsand 


undertook to persuade the allies of Akragas to forsake ae 
her. He told the Italiot officers that, under the present away. 


Jack of provisions, it was expedient to remove the war to 
some other place!. It seems to be taken for granted 
that such advice as this could have been given only under 
the influence of a bribe; and truly it is hard to see how 
the defence of beleaguered Akragas could be carried on so 
well anywhere else as at Akragas itself. It may be that 
the Italiots also had their share of Punic gifts; at any 
rate they took the hint of the Spartan, and marched off 
towards the strait. They gave out, like some warriors of 
later times, that their term of service was up*. The 
Italiots only are named ; but it would seem from the course 
of the story that the Syracusans and other Sikeliots did 


the like. Akragas was left to defend herself against the Akragas 


besiegers by no strength but her own °. 


1 Diod. xiii. 88. The charge, hinted at before (p. 530, n. 1), now comes 
out more clearly; Aéyera 5é Kai Aegimmos 6 Aakedaipornos mevTexaidexa 
Tadavros Siapbaphvar evOis yap amexpivato mpos Tois THY “ITaXwray 
oTpatnyous, 6Tt cuppeper Tov TOAEHOY ev GAAW GvOTHOAGOa TOTw, THY yap 
Tpopiy exActety. 

2 Ib.; mpopacw évéyxavres ws SieAnAvOaaw of taxGevtes THS oTpareias 
Xpovot. 

* In this whole narrative we miss something. There is no reason to 


left to 
herself. 
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The distress and danger was great ; yet the defence had 
been kept up for eight months! with many turns of 
fortune, and the time for utter despair would hardly seem 
to have come. At any rate, in the worst case, if Akragas 
was to fall, it was open to her to fall nobly, to fall like 
Selinous. The determination to which the Akragantine 
generals and their officers came certainly fills us with amaze- 
ment. They first made search throughout the city to see 
what amount of food there was; then, finding it to be very 
small, they determined that Akragas must be forsaken ?. 
Those who could flee must seek shelter elsewhere ; those 
who could not flee must be left to the merey of the bar- 
barians. And so it was done. It was not like the men 
of Mesolongi, cutting their way through the barbarian 
host, with their women and children guarded in the midst 
of a square of warriors. In the Akragantine story there 
seem to be no enemies to cut their way through; the 
fugitives go forth without any hindrance from the Punic 
camp. The Akragantines march out, and, when they are 
gone, the besiegers march in. The flitting, to be sure, 
was done by might; but even by night one would have 
thought that such a migration could not have been made 
without some knowledge of it reaching the besiegers. But, 
taking the tale as it is told us, the forsaking of Akragas 
by its own citizens must have been a scene as fearful and 
heartrending as any that history records. On every side 
of human interest, it must have been a scene yet sadder 


doubt the recorded facts ; of the suspected bribes we can only say, as ever, 
that the charge becomes suspicious through its very likelihood. But we 
miss the relations of cause and connexion between the several events ; 
the bribes cannot account for everything. 

1 Diod. xiii. gt. See above, p. 436. 

2 Ib. 88; cuved@dvtes of oTpatnyol pera THY ed? ain TETAY LEVY, 
diéyvwoay eerdoam tov ev TH TOE GiTov: dv EbpdvTEs TaYTEAMS SALyoY, 
€Oewpouv avayKatov tnapxew exAiTety THV mdAW. This seems wonderfully 
quick work, The generals must be Akragantine generals, successors of 
those who were murdered. See above, p. 530. 


i .— 
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than the setting-forth of the Athenians from the camp be- cmap. 1x. 
fore Syracuse. It needed only to have been painted by the 
same hand to have been yet more famous!. 

In the one narrative that we have we are pointedly told Philistos’ 
that it was with the fall of Akragas that Philistos of Seca 
Syracuse ended the first division of his great work?. In ™#eb- 
the story as we have it there are some touches that seem 
clearly to come from the hand of a contemporary, and we 
may believe that it is on no less witness than his that we 
read the harrowing details of the flight and of the entry 
of the barbarians. Men, women, and children, set out on 
the night march, leaving behind them their homes, and all 
that made their homes pleasant, all the goodly things of 
prosperous and wealthy Akragas. They went forth, they 
knew not whither, into banishment and poverty *. To save 
their lives was the utmost that they could hope, and that 
while the coming of the barbarian enemy was every mo- 
ment looked for. But, more than this, not only their goods 
were to be left behind, but their friends also. Only the 
strong and active could undertake the desperate journey ; 
the sick and aged were left behind to the mercies of Punic 
invaders. Some who could have escaped looked on a re- Some stay 
moval from their native city as worse than death; they ee 
lifted up their hands to the gods, and prayed that they 
might at least die in the homes of their fathers. Among 
these was Gellias, the rich and bountiful; with a small Gellias and 
party he betook himself to the temple of Athéné in the ae Se 
akropolis, in the hope that the hearts of the barbarians pons 
might be touched with some reverence for the holy place ?*. 


1 See above, p. 369. 

2 Diod. xiii. 103. See Appendix I. 

8 Th. 89; qvayxdovro katadineiv eis diaprayny Tots BapBapois Tabr’ ep’ 
ots éavrovs épandpiCov? aparpoupévns yap THS TUXNS Tiv eLovaiay THY oikoL 
HAAQY, K.T.X. 

* Tb. go. On Gellias, see vol. ii. p. 392. He is brought in now as 6 
TpwTevwv TaY TOALT@Y TAOUTW Kal KadhoKayafia. 
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Meanwhile all who were able set forth on the road to Gela 
under the protection of the still remaining armed force. 
The high-born matrons and maidens of Akragas, used to 
every luxury, had now to make their weary way, shorn of 
all that their lost wealth could supply, to the one shelter 
that was still open to them. The road and the whole 
country in the direction of Gela was covered with these 
trembling sufferers, bowed down with fear and unac- 
customed toil. At last all safely reached Gela, where the 
citizens welcomed them with every good will 1. 

With the morning light the host of Himilkén entered 
the forsaken city. With such a plunder lying before 
them ready to be grasped, they did not care to pursue the 
fugitives. And within the undefended walls they found 
victims enough fully to glut their lust of slaughter. All 
whom they came across were slain; the temples gave no 
protection ; those who had sought shelter in them were 
dragged forth and put to death like the rest. Gellias and 
his companions, from their lofty place of refuge, might see 
what was going on in the lower parts of the city, in the range 
of temples along the southern wall. Seeing their last hope 
had failed them, the hope that they might at least escape 
the hands of the barbarians in their own persons, they set 
fire to the temple and died in the flames*. The houses 
of Akragas were thoroughly ransacked; the sack of the 
richest city of Hellas, the great and wealthy city which 
had never seen an enemy within its walls, supplied such 
a booty as none had seen before®, No small part of 
the spoil consisted of the works of art, the pictures and 
statues, which the taste of the rich citizens of Akragas 

1 Diod. xiii. 89. 

* Ib. 90. Diodéros enlarges at some length on the act. 

* Ib.; tooavryy wpedrciay ovvyOpauce Goyy ecixds éotw éoyneévar TOAW 
oikouperny b10 avipay eixoot pupiadwr, amdpOnTov Se and Tis Kricews yevyern- 


pévyny, TAovowrarny dé oxedov Tay TéTE “EAAnVibwv Tédcwy yeyevnpévny. 
On the population, see vol. ii. p. 396. 
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had gathered together during the years of peace1, both in cuap. 1x. 
the temples and in their own houses. The temples, thus vee Be 
despoiled, were set on fire. We know what that means, 
whether the fire is kindled by Gellias or by Himilkon. 
Massive walls and columns cannot strictly speaking be 
burned; but the wooden roofs and all wooden furniture 
may be, and the flames, if they do not actually burn the 
stone-work, damage it in a way which makes it more ex- 
posed than before to the effects of decay and accident. 
The temples of Akragas, thus shorn of their ornaments 
and endangered in their fabric, were in after days restored ; 
the signs of fire, the signs of work later than the original 


building, may still be traced on them. But the greatest The Olym- 
pieion left 
unfinished. 


temple of all, the mighty house of the Olympian Zeus, 
unfinished when the destroyer came, never felt the restorer’s 
hand. Such a work was beyond the resources of restored 
Akragas and of Roman Agrigentum, and the hugest temple 
in European Hellas has gradually crumbled away from the 
days of Himilkén to our own’. For the gods of Greece 
and for their holy places the Punic general and his host 
had no reverence ; but in the matter of mere art Carthage 
was already coming under Hellenic influences. The statues 
and pictures torn from the temples and houses of Akragas 
were sent to Carthage as precious trophies, just as in later 
days the like spoil was carried from Syracuse to Rome. 
Among the works of the craftsman which now became a Question 
prey, there was one piece of cunning workmanship which tee 
would seem more in place in Carthage than in Akragas, Phalars. 
According to the received belief both of Carthage and of later 

Agrigentum, the brazen bull of Phalaris formed part of the 

booty of Himilkén. But, as we have already seen, another 

version told that the genuine bull had long before gone 

to the bottom of the sea, and that the image which was 


1 Diod. xiii. go, 96. See vol. ii. p. 411. 
? See vol. ii. p. 404. 
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shown at Carthage and which in after days was brought 
back to Agrigentum was a mere impostor}. 

Himilkén had thus, after eight months of siege, at the 
time of the winter solstice, got possession of the city which 
ranked second in power, first in wealth and stateliness of 
buildings, among the Greek cities of Sicily. The prize was 
much too precious to be thrown away, and no such motives 
called Himilkén to the destruction of Akragas as had 
called Hannibal to the destruction of Himera. The town 
was allowed to stand, to furnish winter-quarters for the 
Punic host, and to be used as a starting-poimt for further 
conquests when the next season of warfare should come *. 
Gela was naturally marked as the next prey; but not in 
Gela only, but everywhere throughout Greek Sicily, such 
a blow as the loss of Akragas, its sack and the flight and 
slaughter of its inhabitants, filled every heart with fear. 
Selinous, Himera, Akragas, all were gone. Himera was 
swept away from the earth ; Selinous and Akragas were no 
longer cities of Hellas; Gela, Kamarina, Syracuse, Katané, 
Naxos, Messana, still survived; but which of them could 
hope to escape from the advancing power of destruction ? 
In the cities which still were left, some sent their wives, 
children, and property for safety into Italy*; others 
sought refuge in Syracuse as the Sikeliot city which had 
the best chance of bearing up against the enemy. But 
everywhere there was grief, fear, almost despair. And out 
of those natural feelings arose a state of mind which led 
to political results in Greek Sicily, and more immediately 
in its greatest city, which proved hardly less momentous in 
Sicilian history than the invasion of the barbarians them- 
selves. 

1 Diod. xiii. go. See vol. ii. pp. 75, 76, 462. 

2 Ib. gt; ob ed6ds natéckaver, Gnws ai Svvdpes év Tals oikiais Tapaxet- 


pacwot. 
$ Tb: 
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§ 6. The Rise of Dionysios?. 
B.C. 406-405. 


The general belief throughout Greek Sicily was that it Belief 


: in the 
was through the treason or cowardice of the Syracusan jeason of 


generals that Akragas had been lost, and that all the other pie 


5 


Greek cities had been brought into this frightful danger ?. generals. 
The surviving Akragantines fully shared the belief. They They are 
went to Syracuse and brought a formal accusation against = snes 
the Syracusan generals. It was through their presence at Albeea 
Akragas that Akragas had been lost®. The charge, true 
or false, did not lack likelihood. Commanders have been 
charged with treason in far later times when the loss 
has not been so great nor the suspicion so strong. The 
Akragantines above all might be forgiven if they believed 
the worst. If the last stage of their misfortunes had been Charges 
the immediate act of their own generals, it was through the ee 
desertion of the Syracusan generals that things had been 
brought to such a pitch that to forsake the city seemed the 
only chance. Fierce charges against the leaders of the 
Syracusan commonwealth went up from many quarters. 
And there was one man in Syracuse who saw that the time 
was come for the first step towards making himself, first a 
popular leader and then a master. 

In this moment of fear and anxiety the Syracusan The 


= : bly. 
assembly came together to consider the state of affairs. A aaiabae 


1 In this chapter, Dionysios, though a most important actor, is still an 
incidental one. Our present subject is the Punic war which began with the 
landing of Hannibal at Mazara, and ended with the treaty that Dionysios 
made with Himilkén. I therefore cannot help recording the actual rise of 
Dionysios to the tyranny and his first acts as tyrant. But the full con- 
sideration of his position as tyrant, and the examination of the authorities 
for his reign, I put off to the next chapter, which will be specially his 
own. 

2 Diod. xiii. gt ; ovvéBawe kai ind T&v GAhowv ZiKediwrov emTipnoews 
TvyxXavew Tovs Supakovatovs, br. TowovTovs mpooTatas aipovyta, &’ ovs 
GrovécOa Kwobuvever Tada SiKeXia. 

3 Ib.; packovtes dia Tv éxeivwy Tapovolay drodwdrévat Ti TazTpisa, 
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cHap. 1x. memorable meeting it was that gathered that day in the 
wide agora between the harbour and the slopes of Achra- 
dina. It was a day that left its mark on the history of 
Sicily and the world. Two men then stepped forth into 
historic notice whom Syracuse already knew well. One 
was to make himself the most memorable actor in the 
events of his age. The other was to be the recorder of acts 
in which he filled a place second only to that of the chief 
General whom he helped to raise to power. For a while every mouth 
sence. in the crowd was shut. The general alarm was so great 
that no man dared to make any proposal with regard to 
Speech of the conduct of the war!., At last a speaker arose, and that 
oe speaker was Dionysios. This is the second time that we 
have heard that memorable name. We know not whether 
this was his first appearance in the assembly or whether he 
had already won for himself any position in its debates, 
Notices of At some time, either before he had joined the armed follow- 


him since . m : 
the death Ing of Hermokratés or after his wonderful recovery from 


of Hermo- 


iad, the very gates of death, he had acted as a clerk to some of 


the Syracusan magistrates *, This was an office which at 
Athens was certainly looked down upon, and it was most 
likely so at Syracuse also. But war-time brings new men 
to the front ; and, notwithstanding this civil employment, 
Dionysios had won for himself a full right to be heard on 


Military military matters. As a private soldier or a subordinate 
reputation 
of Diony- 


aoe and he had borne it with distinguished honour. His dis- 


officer, he had borne his part in the war before Akragas, 


plays of courage had won him the general admiration of all 
Syracuse *. He was therefore able to speak from his own 





knowledge of all that had gone on in the campaign. And 


' Diod. xiii. 91; peyddwy PdBay éempepapévwy, ovdels ETCAWA TEpl TOU 
ToA€épov oupBovacveu. . " 
2 Tb. 96; && ypapparéews kal Tov tuxévTos iitwrov. JT shall say more of 
the early life of Dionysios in the next chapter. 
5 Ib. 92; Acovvctos, bs év Tais mpds Kapxndovious paxais avipia Sofas 
duevnvoxevat, mepiBrAETTOS Hv Tapa ToLs Svpakovotas. 
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now, when all others kept silence, he stood forth as the cmap. rx. 
accuser of the generals of Syracuse. 

The first public appearance of Dionysios is an event so 
striking that we are likely to forget that the debate in 
which it took place gives us our only glimpse of the work- 
ing of the laws of Dioklés!. It would seem that Diony- Dionysios’ 
sios, in speaking when he did, broke through the order ast 3 
which the rules of the Syracusan assembly laid down for 
its members; it is certain that he broke through the rules 
which reason and decency lay down for the guidance of all 
assemblies. The speech of Dionysios was loud and fierce. 
He arraigned the generals as traitors; they had betrayed 
Akragas to the Carthaginians. He stirred up the people He calls 


4 5 for th 
to the wildest wrath against them. He called on them not eee 


to wait for any legal trial or even for any regular vote— eee 
impeachment and bill of attainder were both too slow in generals. 
such a case. Let the people arise at once, and take sum- 

mary vengeance on the criminals*. We seem to be falling 

even below the level of the sudden military assembly held 

in the valley of the Akragas. In the darkest day of Athens 

there was a vote, if an unjust and illegal vote; there was 

no act or word of sheer violence. In the assembly which 
condemned the Akragantine generals there was at least the 

form of a vote, though the vote was carried out by violence?. 

But here, if he be truly reported, Dionysios calls on the 

people to cast aside every shred of legal form, and, instead 

of voting, to slay at once. Such language as this was ee ae 
doubtless illegal ; but it would seem that the magistrates gistrates. 
who presided under the new law—not the generals, but some 

other officials drawn by lot—could only lay on a fine; they 

could neither dissolve the assembly nor forcibly silence the 


1 See Appendix XXVI. 
2 Diod. xiii. 91 ; tapaxad@y pr) Tepipeivar TOV KaTa TOUS vdpous KARpov, 
GAN Ex xeELpos EdOEws EmBetvar THY BiKnv. 


* See above, p. 529. 
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speaker!. They used what powers they had, and at once 
laid a fine on Dionysios for his breach of order*. It seems 
implied that to Dionysios the fine imposed would have been 
a serious loss. But he had a friend whose resources were at 
this stage greater than his own. Philistos, one of the richest 
men in Syracuse, at once stepped forward and paid the 
fine. He even told Dionysios to go on speaking, all day if 
he chose; so often as the magistrates fined him, so often 
would he, Philistos, pay the fine for him*. Thus en- 
couraged, Dionysios went on declaiming against the generals, 
charging them with having received bribes to betray the 
Akragantines. He then went on to attack the chief men 
of Syracuse generally; they were, he said, all of them in 
league to bring in the rule of oligarchy*. The remedy 
was plain; let them no longer choose rich and powerful 
men to the office of general. Such men despised their 
fellow-citizens and treated them as slaves; they sought 
their own advantage in the misfortunes of their country. 
Let them put at their head men of the commons, who loved 
the commons, men who had no personal position which they 
could abuse to the disadvantage of the commonwealth °®, 
Such words naturally stirred up the already excited 
people to the highest pitch®. The mass of the assembly 

1 See Appendix XXVI. 

2 Diod. xiii. 91; Tav adpxdvTay CnutoivTay tov Acovicioy KaTa Tovs 
vopous ws GopuBovyta. See Appendix XXVI. 

3 Tb.; SiAvotos 6 Tas totopias torepoy cvyypailas, ovciay éxwy peyadny, 
eférige TA TpooTipa, Kal TO Arovuciw maperedevEeTO AEyELY Goa mTpoNpeEtTo' 
Kal mpocete eimdvTos O71 Kad’ GAnY THY Hucpav, av Cypovy eOéAwoy, ExTicew 
70 apyupiov brép avtov. This, our first introduction of a memorable man, 
is most likely a piece of autobiography. 

* Tb.; ovyxatnyopnce kal Tay GA THY EmonpoTaTwY TOALITa@Y, cuVLaTAS 
avTous oixelous OvTas dAvyapxias. 

5 Ib.3 éxeivous pev yap Searorik@s Apxovtas TaV TOAIT@Y KaTappoveiy TAY 
mToAA@V Kal Tas THs TaTpidos cuppopas idias AyElcOar mpoaddous' Tovs Se 
Tamewortepous ovdey mpage TaY ToLOUTwY, SedidTas THY TEP a’TOs acbEveay. 
This is not the democracy either of Periklés or of Athénagoras. 

° Ib. ; Oapphoas dvécee Ta ANON, Kal Tiv ExkAnoiav cuyTapaTTwy. So g2; 
ov peTpiws eénpe Tov TOY ExkAnotaCovTwy Ovpoy, 
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had come together with their minds predisposed against cuap. 1x. 
the generals. The belief that they had traitorously mis- 
conducted the war had made them universally hated?. 

The speech of Dionysios therefore fell upon willing ears. 

When he saw that he had gained his point, he seems no 

longer to have suggested open violence; at least we hear 

only of a vote, though we should be glad indeed to know 

by what show of constitutional forms such a vote could 

have been carried. The generals were deposed from office, The 

and other generals were chosen in their stead, one of whom, fal 
as might be looked for, was Dionysios himself?, If mili- new 
tary efficiency had been all that was needed, no choice could ce 
have been better; Dionysios could play the part of a good ee ar 
general as well as any man whenever he thought good. them. 
But his designs were darker and deeper than any that he 

laid to the charge of the officers whom he had supplanted. 

With him the generalship thus irregularly obtained was only 

the first step to the tyranny. 

In all this Dionysios was only treading in the most Action of 
ordinary path of tyrants; the part of the story where we eae 
most need some explanation is the conduct of Philistos, 

His position in the city was such that we should have 
expected him to be on the side of those who were denounced 

as oligarchs and traitors rather than on the side of their 
accuser. Or,if he sought for more than legal power for 
himself, we might have fancied him playing the not un- 
common part of the man of lofty birth who affects the 
character of a demagogue in order to grow from demagogue 

into tyrant. But Philistos appears throughout as a man He posi- 
on, 


satisfied with the second place, and never aiming at the first.” 
He helps to set up a tyranny; but he does not himself 


1 Diod. xiii. 92; 6 Sjyos nat maAat puca@v Tovs oTpaTnyous, dia TO Soxeiv 
mpoadictacba Tov 7odEpov. 
2 -Ib.; 6 Sjpyos .. . tovs orpatnyovs . . . EAvoe THS Gpy7s, ErEpovs 8 
€iAeTO OTpaTnyous, év ois Kai Tov Acovvatov. Cf. above, p. 229. 
para ? 2 
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seek to be tyrant; it is enough for him to be the tyrant’s 
minister. He helps on a man clearly of much lower 
position in the city than his own, one to whom his patron- 
age, as we may call it, gives increased strength. Had 
Dionysios been a lawful prince, Philistos would have ap- 
peared as a faithful servant of his prince, who was not 
always so well requited by his prince as his services de- 
served. But looking on Dionysios in his real character as 
a selfish conspirator against the laws and freedom of his 
city, the position of Philistos becomes more puzzling. It 
is strange to see a man who had a good start towards 
being leader of a commonwealth, aristocratic or demo- 
cratic, willingly take part in a revolution the result of 
which must be to make him a subject. One suspects 
that there must after all have been a side to the famous 
tyrant which was not altogether hateful. He had friends ; 
Philistos was not the only one. Some kingly qualities 
Dionysios undoubtedly had; there may have been some 
glamour about him which won men to his side, something 
which made one who was born his superior willing to accept 
a secondary place under one who was in some sort a man 
of his own making. 


Dionysios had thus gained his first pot; he had taken 
the first step in the despot’s progress. He was now in a 
place of authority, though a place in which his authority 
was shared with others. As he had risen thus far by dis- 
crediting his predecessors, his next step was to rise higher 
by discrediting his colleagues. Dionysios never met the other 
generals in council; he altogether avoided them; at the 
same time he gave out that they were engaged in treason- 
able communications with the enemy 1. The best citizens, 


1 Diod. xiii, 92; ovre ovvndpevey Gua Tois orparnyots v6’ Sdws ouvyet 
TavTa dé mparTwy, diedidov Adyov ws SiavepTopevwy avT@v mpos Tovs TodeE- 
pious. Whom then could the people have given him for colleagues ? 
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we are told, that is the aristocratic party whom he had crap. ix. 
denounced, saw through his objects, and spoke against him 

in all their gatherings’. But the multitude, not suspecting 

his designs, loaded him with praise, and said that the city 

had at last, after much pains, found a champion who could 

be trusted?. Assemblies of the people were constantly He asks 
held to consider the needful preparations for the war °, and eres 
in each debate he never failed strongly to insist on the te exiles. 
restoration of the exiles. By these exiles we must under- 

stand the remnant of the party of Hermokratés, those who 

were condemned to banishment when Dionysios himself 

only escaped the like sentence by being looked on as a dead 

man. He pleaded in short for the restoration of his old 
comrades. The exiles are painted in very dark colours ; 

but the description reads like a mere conventional picture 

of exiles in general, while Dionysios at least could paint 

them in colours altogether different. They are described Aims of 
by an unfriendly hand as men eager for change, well eee 
fitted for the purposes of one who was aiming at the ty- 

ranny, men who looked forward to the slaughter of their 
enemies, to the confiscation of their goods, and to the 
recovery of their own lost possessions. This last was a 
natural, it might be a lawful, wish; it might be taken for 
granted in banished men of any political party. The rest 

of the description gives us nothing specially characteristic 

of the followers of Hermokratés. To these men, we are 

told, Dionysios looked as certain to be supporters of his own 


1 Diod. xiii. g2; of xapieorato: THY TodALToY UnwTTEVOY TO yevNnTbpEVOY, 
kal KaTa TaGas Tas GuVddous €BAacgpnpovy avTov. The mention of the avyodat 
has a contemporary sound; but, if Philistos is here our narrator, his report 
must surely have been a little coloured either by Diodéros himself or by 
some one between them. 

2 Tb. ; 6 58 Snpotiucds GxAos, ayvoay THy émBorzry, emnver, Kal ports Epacke 
THY TOAW mpooTitny evpynKevar BéBaroy. On mpoorarns see above, p. 116. 
The name is also applied to generals in the last chapter. So used, it 
marks official men, but it cannot be an official title. 

8 Tb.; moAAams éxxAnolas cuvayopuerns Tepl THs Eis TOV TOAEMOV TAapackKeuTs. 
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designs?, Pleading for their recall, he asked why Syracuse 
should send for helpers to Italy and Peloponnésos, while 
there were men of her own stock ready to fight in her cause, 
men who had refused the most tempting offers of the 
enemy to take service on his side, men who chose rather to 
wander as exiles in foreign lands than to do anything 
hostile to their own city”. Their punishment was the 
result of former quarrels in the state; recalled, they would 
fight valiantly for Syracuse, if only to repay the favour of 
their restoration to those who had voted for it*®. This 
sounds like a trace of arguments really used by Dionysios ; 
it has aring altogether different from the other conventional 
picture of banished men. And we seem to see in his words 
signs of dealings unrecorded in the narrative history, of 
attempts on the part of Carthage to win over Hermokratés 
and his followers to her side, at the time when he was acting 
as an independent power in Sicily. Dionysios in short was 
asking for the recall of his own comrades, men who might 
likely enough become his instruments, but whose first tie 
to him had been of a nobler kind. He pleaded their cause 
in many assemblies ; his colleagues dared not oppose him ; 
they saw how thoroughly the feeling of the people was on 
his side; if the recall of the exiles was voted against their 
opposition, the credit would go to Dionysios, and the odium 
would be their own *.. The vote for the recall of the exiles, 
that is, of the men who had striven to make their way into 

1 Diod. xiii. g2 ; éAmiCwy idious fev Tors puyadas, avOpwmouvs petaBod7s 
émiOupovvtas, kal mpos THY émlBeaw THs TUpavvidos evVOEeTWS Siakerpevous’ 7pEAAOV 
yap 7d€ws CPecPar Tay ExXOpav Hovous, SnuEevoes THY OvOLwY, EavTOIs aToKAbE- 
oTapeva TA Xpnpata. 

2 Tb.; ot, Tay ToAepioy peyadas Swpeds bmoxvoupevwy, dv cvaTpaTevowor, 
mpoatpeto@ar padrAov emt évns GAwpevous amobaveiy, jmep GAACTpLOV TL KaTa 
Ths matrpibos BovAevoacbat. > 

3 Tb.; ef bia Tas yeyevnpevas ev TH TOAEL OTaoELS PuyEtV, viv ye TUXOVTAS 
TaUTNS THs evepyecias, mpoOUpws aywvietcba, Tols ev Tomoacw darodibovTas 
Xap:Tas. 

* Th.; dia 70 Oewpely EavTd pev mepiecopevny Thy anéy ear, exeivw SE Tijv 
mapa TaY evepyeTNOEVTMY Xap. 


™ 
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Syracuse by the side of Hermokratés, was accordingly passed, cuap. 1x. 
and they presently came back to the city 1. 


We go back to the war with Carthage. That war had 
now to be waged on the side of Syracuse with Dionysios 
in formal office simply one member of a college of generals, 
but practically holding a position in which none of his col- 
leagues shared. Huimilk6n had been resting his army during Objects of 
the winter in his comfortable quarters in forsaken Akragas. eae 
With the next season of warfare he would assuredly go forth 
to attempt new conquests, and the first object of his renewed 
attacks could not fail to be Gela. The men of Gela had Danger of 
sent their contingent to the army which had marched to sa 
the relief of Akragas, and they had hospitably received the 
fugitives from that hapless city*. These last were, at 
some stage which could not have been very far from the 
present time, planted by Syracuse in the Syracusan outpost 
of Leontinoi, once an independent city of Hellas*. We 
now geta glimpse of the internal state of Gela. Its citizens Politics of 
were, like those of other cities, divided by political disputes. a: 
And the city seems to stand, for immediate military pur- its military 
poses, in a certain relation of dependence on Syracuse, which ia ae 
doubtlessly does not imply any acknowledged political de- “9™#¢u*e- 
pendence. We find the Lacedemonian Dexippos at Gela, Dexippos 


commands 
a garrison 
command is held by a commission from Syracuse *+. ‘There @t Gela. 


at the head of a garrison, seemingly of mercenaries, and his 


was clearly at least a party in Gela to which the pre- 
sence of this force was not displeasing. We see also that 


1 Looking back to c. 75 of Diodéros (see p. 505) we see that there were 
two classes of them, those who had not reached the gate when Hermokratés 
went in, and the survivors of those who went in with him, who were for- 
mally banished. 

2 See above, p. 536. 

° Diod. xiii. 89; totepov eis Aeovrivovs kaTr@xnoav, Svpakovoiwy avrots 
dovTwY TI TOALY TAUTHY OiKNTHPpLOV. 

* Ib. 93; tiv mod Tay Tedgwr, iv TéTe mapepidarte Aéfimmos 6 Aaxe- 
Satpovios, kaTacTabels tO Svpakovaiov. 
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there was at the same time a dispute between the Geloan 
commons and an oligarchic party, described as the rich’. 
The commons, we are told, envied their ascendency, and 
spoke of it by a name which expressed the power of 
masters over slaves”. Such disputes were always coming 
to the front in the Greek commonwealths; but we may 
be pretty certain that in this case the quarrel was at least 
sharpened by the actual state of affairs. The immediate 
dispute had most likely, as at Syracuse, arisen out of the 
treatment of the war. If we could look a little more 
narrowly into Geloan politics, we should most likely find 
that the Geloan generals were charged with not having 
done their best for the defence of Akragas. Those who 
brought that charge would naturally look on the party of 
Dionysios and Philistos at Syracuse as the surest defence of 
Gela against foes within and without. It doubtless marks 
the increased influence of this popular party that letters 
were sent from Gela to Syracuse, asking for an increase of 
the Syracusan force in Gela *. 

No application could have better suited the purposes of 
Dionysios. His influence was now such that he was him- 
self sent in answer to it, with a body of two thousand foot 
and four hundred horse. Whether they were citizens, allies, 
or mercenaries, we are not told; but we may suspect that 
the restored exiles formed a strong element among them. 
Dionysios made his way to Gela with all speed, and at once 
threw himself zealously into the local disputes. At Gela 
he was able to carry out yet more violent measures than 
any that he had attempted at Syracuse. He accused, so it 


1 Diod. xiii. 93; KatadaBar Tods ebtopwrarous Gracia ovTas pods TOY Sjpov. 
3 mm. ‘ , ~ a > f (3 x , 
Ib.; rots yap dvvatwraros pOovotvTes THY Exelvwv UmEpoxnY SeoToTElay 
éavTa@v amexddouy. Aeonoreia is not an usual word in this sense. We 
should rather have looked for évvacreia, the tyranny in the hands of 
several. 
3 Ib.; é« ras TéAas évexOevtwy ypappatwv omas dmooTad@o. oTpatiarat 
mA€lovs. 
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is imphed, the whole body of the rich and powerful in Gela cuar. 1x. 
before the Geloan assembly. He procured their condemna- He pro 

tion to death and the confiscation of their property 1. Yet sede ee 
it is hard to believe in slaughter on such a scale as this, pinot 
not wrought like the massacre which Dionysios had hinted ~ 
at in Syracuse, but decreed with the formalities, if not of a 
judicial sentence, at least of a bill of attainder. We are 
strongly tempted to think that the victims were the generals 
only, men against whom Dionysios might be able to find or 
invent some definite charge, and not the whole body of the 


rich and well-born in Gela. Whether the number of the He raises 
the sol- 


condemned was many or few, their confiscated wealth was giers’ pay. 


treated by Dionysios, or by the Geloan assembly under his 
influence, as a contribution to the common military chest. 

Of any action on the part of Dexippos or his garrison we 

have heard nothing at this stage. Dionysios was able to 

give them thei arrears of pay*, and he promised to the 

soldiers whom he had himself brought double the pay which 

the Syracusan commonwealth had promised them*. This 

reads as if both forces were at least largely mercenary, but 

we must not forget that citizens too received pay during 

the time that they were actually serving. By these means His popu- 
he won the attachment of both divisions of the army, as ae ss 
well as that of the commons of Gela. They looked on him 

as the author of their freedom ; they passed votes in his 
honour, votes accompanied by large gifts, and they sent His 
envoys to Syracuse formally to announce to the common- peice 
wealth the honours which a sister city had bestowed on an ada 
illustrious Syracusan *, 


1 . eee U > ~ 3 > , \ , > ‘\ 
Diod. xiii. 93; satnyopnoas aitay év éxkAnoia Kal Kkaraxpivas, avTovs 
pev anéxrewve, Tas 8 ovoias avTay éSjpevoev. 
2 Tb.; é« 7H iTwv TOUTwWY TOIs pev ppovpodar THY TOA, WY HyELTO 
+3 EK TUY XpNpAaTe Hev ppovp 7 » a 
/ 
Acéummos, dwébwxe Tods dperdopévous piaGovs. 
2 Ib. 3 émnyyeiAaro Simdods ronsey Tors puaOors dv H mddus Erage, 
, \ \ ‘ 
4 Ib. ; é¢émepyay mpéaBes Tors éxauvécovtas év Zupakovoas, Kal TA Wpl- 
° A , 
Sparta pépovTas, ev ois avToy peydAais dwpeais ETinnoar. 
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All this exactly served the purposes of Dionysios. His 
object now was to go back to Syracuse, and on the 
strength of his newly increased reputation, to help on 
his schemes of seizing the tyranny. He took Dexippos 
into his counsels; whether he let the Spartan into a full 
knowledge of his whole design may be doubted. But he 
at least proposed to him to join him in a march to Syracuse. 
When Dexippos refused, he made ready to start at once 
with the force which he had himself brought to Gela 
and which is spoken of as his own!, But the Geloans had 
no mind to part with one whom they had already pro- 
claimed as their deliverer. They felt assured that the next 
step of the Punic commander would be an attack on their 
own city with his full force. They prayed Dionysios to 
tarry at Gela, lest, without the help of their newly-found 
protector, they might have to go through all that their 
neighbours and colonists at Akragas had gone through ?. 

The appeal of the Geloans to Dionysios was made in all 
singlemindedness. The candidate for tyranny did not look 
on things in the same light. To tarry at Gela would by 
no means have suited the purposes of Dionysios, He had to 
show himself at Syracuse, in all the new glory of the 
destroyer of the Geloan oligarchy. He told the men of 
Gela that he would come back as soon as might be with a 
larger army; for the present he set forth for Syracuse with 
his own soldiers °. At the moment of his coming, the Syra- 
cusan people were gathered together in the theatre, not for 
any political debate, but for the enjoyment of a dramatic 
spectacle *. Dionysios and his party, as they drew near to 

1 Diod. xiii. 93; 6 5 Avoviiatos éreBadeTo pev Tov Aéimmoy TeiBev Kowvw- 
vioa THs emBoArs’ evel 8 ov ovyKareTibeTo, peTa TY (Siwy OTpaTLwTavV 
€Tolpos HY avakaunrew eis Svpakovoas. 

2 Ib.; é5€ov70 tov Acovuaiov petya, Kal wr mEpideiy avTods Ta avTa ToIs 
’Akpayayrivois maQdvTas. 

3 Ib.; pera ray idiwy orparwrdr, as just before. 


* Tb. 94; O€as ovons év Tals Supaxovoais, Ty wpav THs amadAayhs TAY ei 
TOU OeaTpou mapHy eis THY TOA. 
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the gate of Achradina, must have passed below the theatre ; 
if the last views on the Greek theatre are correct, no barrier 
would have hidden them from the spectators!; in any case 
the occupants of the highest seats might, in the midst of the 
mimic actions and sufferings on which they were gazing, 
have been called back to the realities of life by the sight of 
their own countrymen marching back in arms from the 
neighbouring city. As Dionysios reached the gate, the 
entertainment came to an end; the multitude, pouring out 
of the theatre, gathered round him and his followers, craving 
for news of the enemy”. It was no regular assembly; 
but the popular general seized the opportunity for a stirring 
harangue. The Syracusan people, Dionysios told them, knew 
not that they had, in those whom they had placed at the 
head of affairs, enemies at home far more dangerous than the 
Carthaginians without. In those enemies they put their 
trust ; they amused themselves with festivals in the theatre, 
while their own chiefs left the soldiers unpaid and turned 
the revenues of the state to their own profit®. Mean- 
while the foreign enemy was making ready for carrying 
on the war on the vastest scale, and of that the generals of 
Syracuse took no heed. Why all this was he had long 
known, and he now knew better than ever. <A _ herald 
had been sent from Himilkén to himself, under pretence 
of treating for the ransom of prisoners‘, but really with 
the object of tempting Dionysios into a treasonable under- 
standing. He it was, Dionysios who now spoke to them, on 
whom the Carthaginian commander set a higher price than 
on any of his colleagues; he it was whom he had invited, if 


1 See vol. ii. p. 288. 
2 4 See / ~ ww > > > \ \ JL ‘ 
Diod. xiii. 94; ovvSpapévtwy Tay Oxdwv ew adTov Kal TuVOavopevwv TeEpt 
Tav Kapxnooviwr. 
3 ‘ 4 an lol A o c 4 cal /, 
Ib. ; tovs €véov tay Kowdy mpoectaras, ois of wey moAtrar moTEvovTeEs 
rat > / 
€opTafovaty, avtol 5& Siapopodvres TA Syudoia, Tos oTpatiwras dpicOous 
TETOLNKACL. 
XN 
* Ib.; "IpiAkava yap mpds aitoy dmecradkévar knpuKa, mpopacw pev brép 


lo) > , 
TWY alyparwTwv. 
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he could not do any active service on the side of Carthage, 
at least not to be active in any operations against her. To 
such a pitch, added Dionysios, with the air of a righteous 
man charged with wrong that he abhorred, had the 
treacherous dealings of his colleagues come, that he, the 
incorruptible, not only shared the common dangers of his 
fellow-citizens, but was further believed by the enemy to 
be capable of treason against them!. In such a case he 
could no longer be general; he would give back to the 
people the command which they had bestowed upon him. 
By words like these, uttered with the full power of passionate 
eloquence, every hearer was stirred. No legal action could 
be taken at the moment; but of the crowd which had 
flocked joyously to the spectacle in the theatre every man 
now went back to his house heavy and distressed ?. 

The next day a lawful assembly came together, sum- 
moned, we may believe, by Dionysios as his last act in 
the office which he was about to throw up*. He again 
renewed his charges against his colleagues, amidst the 
general applause of the multitude. But the proposal of any 
definite step was left to others. It was no doubt by a well- 
understood arrangement that a cry was raised in the assem- 
bly to make Dionysios general with full powers. Let them 
not wait till the enemy’s battering engines were shaking the 
walls of Syracuse *; let the needful step be taken at once ; 
let power be put into the right hands while there was yet 
time®. The ery was followed up by speakers prepared 


} Diod. xiii. 94; od ydp dvexroy eivat, TOY GAAwY TwAOUYTwY Ti TaTpida, 
, 5 Ul ‘ rn a 3 ‘ \ 80, , lol 
ph) povoy Kuwvdvveve peta TOY TodiTaV, GAA Kal ofav PeTETXNKEVAL TIS 
mpodooias. 
? Ib.; cis Exaoros dywvay eis oixov éxwpicbn. This is surely a con- 
temporary touch. 
° Ib.; 77 vorepaia cuvaxGeians éxxAnaias. 
4 Ib = X\ , ” x» c AE = , > , 
-3 Hl) TEpipevery Axpis Gv ot TohEepWoL Tois TElxEeoW EmoEiwaL. 
é Ib 3 TOV Kae fe x > Bé an a 2% > s 
Be nuevav Twes aveBinoay atpatnyov avTov avToKpaTopa 
Kafictavac .. . xpelav yap Exe TO peyeOos TOU ToAE“ov ToOLOvTOU oOTpa- 
THYOU. 
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with arguments and precedents. The fate of the offending 
generals might be discussed in another assembly with 
greater leisure; the business of the moment was to pro- 
vide for the needs of the moment!. With so great and 
terrible a war on their hands, a commander was needed 
under whom there might be a hope of success, a com- 
mander at once able and trustworthy. Such an one they 
had ready at hand in the man who had fought so well in the 
ranks, the man whom they had chosen to command as 
general, but who had been driven by unworthy colleagues 
to lay down an office which he could no longer hold with 
honour. Let that man, Dionysios son of Hermokratés, be 
at once placed at the head of affairs; let him be general 
with full powers, free and untrammelled by colleagues, 
to do all that might be needed for the welfare of the 
state. So had Syracuse done in earlier times when her 
existence had before been threatened by the same enemy. 
It was under the command of Gelon as general with full 
powers that the great salvation,of Himera had been won ; 
let the same trust be placed in Dionysios, and a new de- 
liverance would follow worthy of the old ?. 

The historic reference was a daring one. The name of 
Gelon, general, tyrant, or king, as we may choose to call 
him, was still honoured at Syracuse, and not wholly with- 
out reason. His statues, his stately tomb, were still rever- 
enced as those of a hero and a second founder. A few 
aged men could remember his great victory and his solemn 
funeral seventy-two years before. But a speaker on the 
other side might easily have reminded his hearers that the 
glorious rule of Gelén had been followed, first by the oppres- 
sions of Hierén and then by that tyranny of Thrasyboulos 
which not only Syracuse but all European Sicily had 


1 Diod. xiii. 94 ; 7a wept Tay mpodoTav ev exkAnoia BovdevecOa TaY yap 
éveoTwrwy Kaipov GhACTpLov ceiver. Some word like évépa has clearly dropped 
out before éxxAy Ia. ? See vol. ii. p. 499. 
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united to put down. But in the present state of mind of 
the Syracusan assembly, the reference to the greatest day 
in the Syracusan annals did its work. Dionysios, brave and 
trustworthy as Gel6n, should go forth, with the full powers 
which Gelén had wielded, once more to overthrow the 
enemy whom Geldn had overthrown. <A vote taken on the 
spot declared Dionysios general with full powers'. His 
first act in that character was to propose and carry a 
decree that the pay of the soldiers should be doubled. If 
this were so, he said, all men would be more ready and 
zealous in the struggle; nor need they fear the cost; the 
hoard of Syracuse under his command would be fully 
able to bear it. The assembly was then dismissed *. 


The second step in the despot’s progress was thus taken. 
Dionysios, untrammelled by colleagues, was placed at the 
head of the armies and of the commonwealth of Syracuse. 
The vote which gave him such powers was certainly hasty, 
perhaps irregular; but the office which it bestowed was in 
itself a perfectly legal one. It was no more than the ap- 
plication of the principle of the Roman dictatorship ; 


In seasons of great peril 
"Tis good that one bear sway. 


The commission given to Dionysios in no way set him 
above the laws; it simply empowered him, at a moment 
when united and vigorous action was called for, to take 
such military steps as he might think good, without 
either consulting colleagues or asking for decrees of the 


1 Diod. xiii. 943; Taxd Ty TorAdOY, WoTEp ciwOacw, emt TO XElpoy pemdv- 
tov, 6 Arovvatos énedeixOn oTparnyos avToxpatwp. Whose is the general 
reflexion ? 

On Mitford’s general view of Dionysios, I mean to. say something 
elsewhere. I will say here only that I cannot admit that the words about 
Hipparinos in Plut. Dion 3, necessarily prove that Dionysios had a col- 
league in his extraordinary command, 

2 Diod. xiii. 95; Ynpiopa Eypae Tods picOors SimAagious iva, 

5 Ib.; diadvdeions rHs exkAqolas. 


or 
or 
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assembly on every point. It was the same commission, cuar. 1x. 
only given to one man instead of three, which the Athenian 
assembly had given to Nikias, Alkibiadés, and Lamachos 
at the beginning of the expedition against Syracuse}. 
No doubt it made, especially in Greek ideas, a vast differ- 
ence that the commission was given to one man instead 
of to three. But we have an analogy in very recent 
times in the vast powers which we have seen the greatest 
commonwealth of modern days intrust to its chief in time 
of danger. The dictatorship, as we may call it, of Diony- eee 
silos came practically to the same thing as the dictator- 
ship less formally conferred on Abraham Lincoln during 
the great American Civil War. The difference in all the 
cases lay wholly in the personal characters of the men 
concerned. Neither Nikias nor Lincoln, nor Alkibiadés 
either, nor yet any Fabius or Marcius who carried the 
axe in his fasces, was the least likely to make himself 
tyrant. With Dionysios every step that he gained was 
a step towards the tyranny and nothing else. And to 


have received this extraordinary, though not illegal, measure A step 
: towards the 


of authority was a very great step indeed. Master of the tyranny. 


military resources of the city, he had the means, if so he 
chose, of using them, not against the common enemy, but 
for the advancement of his own power and the overthrow 
of the liberties of his fellow-citizens. 
As the story is told us, men began to feel this as soon as Reaction at 
. Syracuse. 
the vote was passed. The assembly was hardly dissolved ™ 
before some of the citizens began to blame their own act?. 
They began to feel the shadow of the dominion which they 
were helping to place in the hands of a single man. They 
had sought to secure freedom by placing power in the hands 
' Thue. vi. 26. 1; of "A@nvator éynpicayto evObs adtoxparopas eivat, K.T. 2X. 
See above, p. 165. 
2 Diod. xiii. 953 ov« GAtyo. Tay Supakovoliwy Katnydpouvv TOY mpaxbevTav, 
womep ovk ato TavTa Kekupwkdtes. This seems a touch from Thue. viii. 1 ; 
woTep otk avtol Ynpiodpeva. 
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of a man whom they believed that they could trust; they 
began to fear that they had thereby given themselves a 
master’. With such feelings abroad, the object of Diony- 
sios was to take one step more, to secure one more vote in 
his favour, before the citizens generally had turned against 
him*. One thing still was wanting; the general with 
full powers had the military forces of Syracuse placed at his 
discretion ; but im the citizen armies of that day there were 
some bounds even to military obedience. Dionysios could 
hardly expect that citizens or allies of Syracuse would 
march at his bidding to disperse the senate or assembly of 
Syracuse in a lawful session, or to seize the chief men of the 
city in their beds without sentence or accusation. What 
he still needed was to have a force at his bidding which 
would obey him even on such errands as these. He wanted 
in short the personal body-guard which distinguished the 
tyrant from the lawful magistrate. This he sought to 
obtain by an elaborate stratagem which is said to have been 
suggested to his mind by the old story of Peisistratos of 
Athens. He, so the tale ran, had obtained his guard of 
clubmen by the pretence that the enemies of freedom had 
attacked and wounded him*®, But Dionysios doubted 
whether, in the present temper of many at Syracuse, such 
a vote could be obtained from any Syracusan assembly. 
He chose another spot for the execution of the trick 
which he designed. He had thus early learned what in 
days long after was still deemed a secret of empire*. It 
was not only in Syracuse that a tyrant of Syracuse could 
be made. 

1 Diod. xiii. 95; Tots Aoyopois eis EavTovs épxopéevar, THY écopevny Suva- 
oteiav Gvebewpovy. ovTor pev yap ov BeBarwoa BovdAdcpevoar Tijv EdevOepiay, 
édabov éavtods Seondtny THS maTpidos KabeoTrakdtes. On deondrys (not a 
technical term like tUpavvos) see above, p. 548. 

2 Ib.; rhv peravoaav tay dxAwY pOacar BovdAdpevos. 

3 Ib. Cf. Herod. i. 59. 


* Tac. Hist. i. 4; ‘‘ Evulgato imperii arcano posse principem alibi quam 
Rome fieri.” 


——_— 
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Leontinoi, the commonwealth which Syracuse had cmar. ix. 


swallowed up and which Athens had failed to restore Position | 
Leontinoi. 


to separate being, now begins to play an important part 
in our story. But as yet it is always the part, if not of a 
dependency of Syracuse, yet of something which stands in 
a special relation to Syracuse. Leontinoi is at this moment 
a town under the dominion of Syracuse, which Syracuse 
uses for her own purposes, but which may, if it so happens, 
become the scene of plans and actions contrary to those 


osition of 


purposes. Just now we are told that Leontinoi was full of The exiles 


exiles and strangers; that is, it had been assigned as a 
place of shelter for the fugitives from Akragas!. These 
men were likely to be favourable to Dionysios ; they had 
witnessed his gallant exploits in the war waged around 
their own city. They were bitter enemies of the Syra- 
cusan generals whom Dionysios had overthrown’; they 
were naturally partisans of the man who had overthrown 
them. We are not told what was their political position 
at Leontinoi. Unless they had been formally admitted 
to Syracusan citizenship—a -thing of which we have no 
hint—they could have no votes in a regular Syracusan 
assembly; but they might easily be made use of away 


there. 


from Syracuse for the purposes of Dionysios. The general General 


march to 


accordingly ordered the whole military population of Sy- Leontinoi. 


racuse up to the age of forty years to march to Leontinoi in 
arms with provisions for thirty days. A march to Leon- 
tinoi might have a strange sound, when the point directly 
threatened by the enemy was Gela; but that was a matter 
within the discretion of the general with full powers. The 
limit of age was most likely designed to keep out those 
whose years and experience would make them the most 
troublesome censors; and it is somewhat strangely added 


? Diod. xiii. 95; airy 7 méAus TéTE Ppovprov Av Tois Svpakociows wAApes 
irapxov puydiov nai févav avOpamev, Cf. at the end of c. 89. 
2 Ib. g1. See above, p. 547. 
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that he expected that the mass of the Syracusans would 
not come to Leontinoi!. It was clearly to his advantage 
that they should stay away; but it might seem somewhat 
dangerous to trust to the probable breach of his own orders. 
With some following or other he made his march, and 
encamped for the night near Leontinoi?, on one or other 
of the spots which look up to its double akropolis. In the 
night a cry was heard, a disturbance and a rushing to and 
fro. The news was spread abroad by the slaves of Diony- 
sios, that their master, the general of the Syracusans, 
attacked by traitors, had been driven to seek shelter in the 
akropolis of Leontinoi®. On one or other of the two 
heights which bore that name he abode for the night ; he 
kindled fires; he sent for the best known men among the 
soldiers to come to his help and to share his counsels. On 
the morrow an assembly of some kind was got together +. 
In a military gathering like this, the distinctions of Syra- 
cusan citizenship could hardly be attended to; none who 
bore arms, allies or mercenaries, could be shut out. The 
exiles from Akragas would be there ready to support any 
demands of Dionysios. To this gathering the general 
told his story; he spoke much of the conspiracy against 
him on the part of the enemies of the commonwealth ; 
he at last obtained a vote, authorizing him to pick out 
from the army six hundred men at pleasure to form his 
personal body-guard®, From that moment we may call 
him tyrant. 


1 Diod. xiii. 95 ; 7Am Ce yap TovTous [the exiles] cvvaywnortas efew émOv- 
podvras petaBoAjs’ tTav b& Supakovciwy Tovs mAEiaTous ovd Heew eis 


AcovTivous. 
2 Ib.; énl rijs xwpas orparomedevwy, that is outside the city. See vol. i. 
p- 369. 


° Tb.; «pavynvy énoincey kal OdpuBov bia tov idiwy oixeTay TovTO 6é 
mpagas cuvepuyev eis THY akpoToA. 

* Tb.; Gua & Auépa tod mANOous GBporaberTos eis AeovTivous. 

5 Th.; émeice Tobs GyAous Sovvar pudakas aiT@ TSv otpatiwray éZakogious, 


ods Gy mpoapprat, 
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The one dynasty of tyrants that Syracuse had yet seen cmap. rx. 
was founded by a lord of Gela who was invited to Syracuse eoeaae 
as a helper of one of her contending parties, and who made 
himself absolute master of both. Gelén had come alto- 
gether from outside. Dionysios was a citizen of Syracuse, 
the chosen general of her armies; but he did not seize the 
tyranny from within any more than Gelén; to make him- 
self master of the commonwealth, he too had to put on 
somewhat of the character of a conqueror from without. It 
was in the outpost of Leontinoi, not in Ortygia or Achra- 
dina, not in the assembly of Syracuse but amidst a mixed 
multitude of citizens, mercenaries, and exiles, that Diony- 
sios first found himself really master of his native city. 

With his six hundred ready to do his bidding, he went He in- _ 
on to enlarge the numbers of those who were bound not bode a 
to Syracuse but to Dionysios. He presently chose more S%@74- 
than a thousand others, picked out from among the most 

needy and most daring men in the army!; these he adorned 

with the most costly and splendid arms, and bound them to 


himself by the most lavish promises. He then gathered He wins 
over the 


the mercenaries around him, and made them his own by jy ron. 


winning words”, To them one cause was the same as another, 
and the service of a bountiful master might be more at- 
tractive than that of a commonwealth. The general mass He changes 
of the Syracusan army might be harder to deal with; but pea 
he did what he could to bring it under his control, by dis- °T*- 
missing’ officers and appointing others as it suited him. 
He further sent for the mercenaries who were in garrison 
at Gela, with their captain the Spartan Dexippos. He had He sends 
tried Dexippos already *, and he had found that he did not coe aS 
suit his purposes ; he now sent him back to Peloponnésos, as 

1 Diod. xiii. 96; rods xpnyaroy pey évdcets rH 5 YuxF Opacets émr€Las. 

2 Ib.; piravOpwrots Adyous xpwpevos idiovs KaTeTKEvVaCe. 


3 5 , x \ x , - rt A € , 
Ib.; pererider 5€ nat tds rages, Tois TLcTOTATO s Tas HyEMovias Tapa- 


Sid0us. 


* See above, p. 550. 
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a man who was not unlikely to help the people of Syracuse in 
any efforts to win back their freedom 1. He further gathered 
together from all quarters men who are described as exiles 
and godless 7—the last epithet is surely not meant to apply 
to the luckless fugitives from Akragas—and at the head of 
this mixed force, he marched back to Syracuse. Men’s eyes 
were by this time opened ; it was with heavy hearts that the 
citizens saw the man whom they had trusted and promoted 
come back to the city in the unmistakeable character of its 
master. Dionysios now took up his dwelling by the docks 
in the Great Harbour, between Ortygia and the gate of 
Achradina. There was now no question as to the political 
condition of the city. The general with full powers, once 
supplied with a personal body-guard, had quickly grown 
into the tyrant; the long reign of the elder Dionysios had 
begun °. 


§ 7. Dionysios and the War of Gela. 
B.C. 405. 


It is cnrious to see how soon a man possessed, by what- 
ever means, of absolute power, instinctively begins to put 
on some of the feelings of a prince. Dionysios had sprung 
from small beginnings; he had no family honours to boast 
of ; but, once lord of Syracuse, he saw that it was likely 
to serve his turn, and it would be gratifying to his pride, to 
connect himself as closely as might be with some of the 
illustrious houses of the city*. One of his first acts as 


1 Diod. xiii. 96; tpewparo yap Tov avipa Tovrov, wi Katpod AaBopevos 
dvakTnontar Tois Supakovoiots tiv €AevOepiay. Two pictures of Dexippos 
seem to have been handed down. 

2 Tb. mavraxdbev auvaye tovs puydbas Kal aoeBeis, éAmifwy dia TovTwv 
BeBaorarny TyhpnOncecOa THY Tupavvisa. 

3 Tb.; carecnnvacey ev TO vavoTdbpw, pavepws EavTov avadei~as TUpavvor. 
See vol. ii. p. 141 ; Holm, Topografia, 243 ; Lupus, 163. 

* Ib.; rodro S énpage BovAdpevos oikiay éricnpoy eis oikerdtTnTAa Tpoc- 
AaBécOa mpos TO THY TUpavvida ToT BeBaiav. 
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tyrant was to take to wife the daughter of the most illus- cmap. 1x. 
trious Syracusan of his time, his old captain, Hermokratés He marries 

A : aoe : ’ the daugh- 
son of Hermon!. His own sister he gave in marriage to ter of Her- 


: kratés. 
Polyxenos, brother of the wife of Hermokratés, uncle there- ek 


fore of his own wife, and no doubt belonging to another 


family of the old Gamoroi. He next called an assembly, Dapbnaios 
and Dém- 
archos 


2 5 ond d 
most powerful of the men who had opposed him, Daph- ee 


naios and Démarchos. Daphnaios will be remembered as assembly. 


and, as our informant puts it, put to death two of the 


the Syracusan general before Akragas. He was one of 
the men against whom Dionysios had been so long bring- 
ing charges of treason, one of those who had been deposed 
to make room for his own first election as general *. 
Daphnaios, whether guilty or innocent towards Syra- 
cuse and Hellas, paid the penalty of opposition to the 
will of Dionysios. But the most notable thing in this 
short entry is the seemingly contradictory form of words. 
Dionysios called an assembly and put Daphnaios and 
Démarchos to death?. The tyranny, something legal 
and extra-legal, did not necessarily sweep away legal 
forms. Assemblies still met; but they met only to vote Assemblies 
as the master of the state dictated. Most likely only a ‘ 
the creatures of the tyranny attended; if there was any 
show of opposition, the body-guard and the mercenaries 
were ready. But legal forms were doubtless observed ; 
it was in every way the interest of the tyrant to observe 
them whenever he could. Dionysios’ own account of this 
transaction would doubtless have been that, as general of 
the Syracusan commonwealth, he summoned the Syra- 
cusan people to a lawful assembly; that, in that assembly, 
whether on his own proposal or on that of any other 


1 On the daughters of Hermokratés, see Appendix X XIX. 

2 See above, p. 543. 

* Diod. xiii. 96; ocvvayayav éxxdnolay, ros dytimpagaytas aiT@ Tay 
Suvatwrdtwy dvras Aapvaiov kat Ajpapxoy avethe. 
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citizen, Daphnaios and Démarchos were condemned to 
death. The Syracusan assembly under Dionysios was in 
truth much like an English Parliament under Henry the 
Eighth ; each’ voted such bills of attainder as its master 
thought good. 


Two motives are assigned for the submission of the Sy- 
racusan people to the yoke which they had unwittingly 
bound on their own necks. One is the influence of sheer 
physical force. The city was full of foreign soldiers!. The 
power of Dionysios rested mainly on the mercenaries, Greek 
and barbarian, whom he had taken into his service. Yet 
this was not all; they had another reason for submission ; 
they feared the vast power of the Carthaginians?. That is 
to say, heavy as was the tyrant’s yoke, it was felt that the 
time of a most dangerous foreign war was not the moment 
to attempt to shake it off. If Dionysios could be trusted 
to do anything, it was, men might fairly think, to wage 

var against Carthage. And the moment was now come 
for vigorous action. With the beginning of the season of 
warfare, Himilkén set forth from the winter-quarters of 
his army at Akragas to carry his arms against the re- 
maining’ cities of the south coast. With his whole force 
he crossed the Himeras, and entered the territory of Gela. 
He there began a systematic harrying far and wide. © He 
swept the Geloan fields of all their wealth; he then crossed 
the boundary stream, and carried the like havoc through 
the lands of Kamarina. Having thus enriched his army 
with good things of every kind 3, he drew near to Gela, 
and pitched his camp by the river from which the city 
took its name. This is to be understood of a camp pitched 


' Diod. xiii. 96 ; of Svpaxovaror Bapéws Pépovtes jvayKacovro Tiv Haovxiav 
éxew: ovdev yap ért mepaivey pdvvavTo" 7 Te yap TOs Eyenev Ora EeviKav. 

2 Ib.; tovs Kapyndovious ébedoixeccay TnAkav’ras Exovras Suvapers. 

5 Ib. 108; mAfpes émoinoe TO oTpatevpa TayToias wpedeias. 
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on the right bank of the western branch of the river!. cmap. 1x. 


The site reminds one of the low ground on which Punic 
armies had encamped before Akragas and on which they 
were to encamp before Syracuse. But we do not, at this 
stage at least, hear of pestilence doing its work before Gela, 
as it did before Akragas and Syracuse. Yet surely no 
sacrilegious invaders ever better deserved such a visitation 
than they who directly sinned against the god whose arrows 
sent forth the pestilence. 


The tale of the dealings of Himilkén and others of his The hill of 
Apollon. 


creed with the patron god of Gela is an instructive lesson in 
ancient religion, Where the camp of Carthage was pitched, 
the hill and temple of Apollon outside the city wall rose 
straight before the besiegers*. The holy place was, it 
would seem, defended by no Geloan garrison, but left 


to the protection of its own holiness. On that hill the The statue. 


people of Gela had, at the bidding of an oracle, set up a 
renowned image of the Dorian god, wrought of colossal 


size in the molten brass*. To the devout worshipper of Himilkén 
sends it to 


Baal, the dutiful colonist of Tyre, it seemed a work praise- 
worthy on every ground to make a prey of this proud badge 
of the foreign worship, to make it more than a prey, to 
make it an offering to the mother-city and to the gods of 
the mother-city *. Under the eyes of his worshippers, before 
the city which he guarded was directly attacked, Apollon 
himself was led into captivity. His brazen form was sent as 
a trophy to Tyre, the offering of a victorious child to comfort 
the parent from whom dominion and independence had passed 


1 Diod. xiii. 108 ; émi TéAav ropevOels, napa Tov 6pwvupov moTapov TH TdéAEt 
Kateotpatonmedevoev. See vol. i. p. 402. Schubring, Alt. Sicilien, 83; 
Holm, G. 8. ii. 97. Grote (x. 620) could not have understood the ground 
—he had not many opportunities for so doing—when he placed the camp 
‘between the city and the sea.” 

2 See vol. i. p. 405. 

* Diodéros here (xiii. 108) mentions the oracle. 

* Diod. xiii, 108 ; ovAnoavtes aitov dméareiAray eis Tiy TUpov. 
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away. A day came when the captive god of Hellas was 
deemed by his Pheenician gaolers to be acting as the friend 
of his own people, when the Macedonian chief of Hellas 
besieged the city of his bondage. Insults and fetters were 
heaped on him by the men of Tyre; but great was the 
honour of Apollon, great were the sacrifices and gifts of 
Alexander and his host, when the god of Gela opened the 
gates of Tyre to the victorious Greeks, on the anniversary 
of the day on which Himilk6n had sent him from his 
Sikeliot home into barbarian banishment!. In this story, 
as in so many others, the inherent opposition between Greek 
and Pheenician religion stands forth in all its fulness. The 
war between Hellas and Canaan is already a foreshadowing 
of the war to be waged in after days on the same soil 
between the later faith of Rome and the later faith of 
Arabia. 

The divine protector of Gela having been thus sent 
away into bondage, Himilkén went on to strengthen him- 
self by temporal defences. In those days trees grew in the 
Geloan fields ; they were cut down through the whole width 
of the plam, and used to make palisades for the Cartha- 
ginian camp*. The story reads as if the Punic general 
had not thought such defences needful against possible 
Geloan sallies; but he heard that the lord of Syracuse was 
marching to the relief of Gela, and against him he thought 
it wise to make his camp strong *. Meanwhile within the 
walls everything was made ready for the defence. In the 
face of so great and threatening a danger, a vote was 
passed to send the women and children for safety to Syra- 
cuse. But the vote was repealed when the women of Gela 


1 Diod. xiii. 96 ; he comes back to the story in his account of the siege of 
Tyre, xvii. 41, 46. In one place he calls the statue davov, a name which 
hardly applies. The delivered god was called ’AréAAwy gidadreéavbpos. 

2 Diod, xiii. 108 ; devdporopovvTes tiv xwpar. 

3 Ib.; mpooedéxovto yap Tov Arovdcioy Alev pera Suvayews ToAATS 
BonOnoovta Tots kuvSvvedovow. 
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crowded round the altars in the agora, and prayed that they cuap. 1x. 
might be allowed to share the fate of their husbands?. pe the 
The Geloan army was then marshalled ; as many companies 

as might be were formed, and the men were sent forth to 

different quarters for service of different kinds in the warfare 

which now began*. Some were sent forth in parties out 

of the city, and by their knowledge of the country they 

were able to cut off the stragglers of the besieging army, 

daily killing many and taking many alive. Others did The 


engines 


their duty on the walls, as the many divisions of the Punic against the 


army, each in its turn, were brought up to attack the city, Vs 
bringing the rams to bear upon its defences. Our guide Military 
has a word of praise for the stout hearts of those who so pape 
well defended a city of no great strength®. The long low 
hill of Gela, a hill largely of crumbling earth, would doubt- 
less present more weak points for attack than Himilkon 
had been able to find in the walls of Akragas grounded on 
the solid rock, and in many places skirting the edge of 
steep and lofty cliffs. The wall gave way at many points ; 
but what was broken down in the day was built up again 
in the night. The men of military age kept up a gallant Zealous 
defence. The women, children, and other non-combatants defen 
took their share of the work by helping on the building, 
and doing whatever was needed for the comfort and relief 
of the actual soldiers. 

Thus far the Geloans, without the help of a single ally*, 
bore up bravely against the vast host that was brought 
against them. But now a force came to their help, which, March of 


one would have thought, was specially called on to renew ?¥°"9*°* 


1 Diod. xiii. 108; én rods kara tiv dyopay Bwpots Katapuyouvcay Kai 
Seopevav THs avTHs Tots dvdpace TUXNS KoWwVATAL. 

2 Ib.; rages mornodpevor wAcloTas, KaTa pépos Tors oTpaTiwTas dnégTEANOV 
emt THv Xwpav. 

3 Ib.; yevvaiws jpbvovro ... edefavto tiv epodov Tay Kapxndovioy 
eUpwoTws ... TOA avéxupoy ExOVTES, K.T.X. 

4 Tb. ; cvppaxov ovtes € 

. 5 TULpAXev ovTEs Epnpot. 
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the glories of the day of Himera. As on that day, a lord 
of Syracuse came to the help of a Greek city threatened 
with overthrow by Pheenician hands. And this time it 
was the native city of Gelin himself that was threatened. 
Tt was the first warfare of Dionysios in his character of 
tyrant, his first warfare in his character of sole general 
of Syracuse. He had been placed in that office expressly 
as the successor of Gelén, to do again the work that 
Gelén had once done so well'. A strange destiny had thus 
speedily raised the clerk, the private soldier, the persuasive 
demagogue, to the place of captain-general of Western 
Hellas. The Greeks of Italy—the particular cities are not 
named—had sent a force to fight in the common cause 
of Greece. They and the Sikeliot allies all put themselves 
under the command of the lord of Syracuse”. Dionysios 
further called out his mercenaries and the more part of 
the citizens of Syracuse of the military age. The numbers 
are variously reckoned at thirty and fifty thousand foot, 
with a thousand horse—a somewhat small proportion for 
Syracuse—and fifty iron-clad ships*. We get our first 
picture of those great gatherings of fighting-men of various 
kinds, at the head of which the master of Syracuse was 
to give a new start to the art of war in every shape. 

Fleet and army went on in concert till they reached a 
point near the shore to the east of Gela, between the lake 
and the city, on the left bank of the eastern branch of the 
river*. The professed object of Dionysios was to continue 
the combined action of his land and sea force, and for both 
to attack the enemy at once. He delayed however in a 
somewhat strange way. As in a friendly country, he did 


1 See above, p. 553. 

2 The language of Diodéros, xiii. 109, is remarkable—peramepipapevos 
mapa Tay é€ “IraAdias ‘EAAnvev Bonfeay. But we have seen already (see 
above, p. 547) that Syracuse had a certain supremacy during the war. 

3 Diod. xiii. 109 ; vats Katappaxtous TevTHKOVTA. 

‘ Ib.; xateotpatronésevce mapa Thy OaAaccavy, See Appendix XXX. 
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not allow his light-armed troops to seek for provisions in cuar. 1. 
the already wasted Geloan fields; his plan was by means 

of his ships and horsemen to cut off the supplies which were 

brought to the besieging camp from the Carthaginian ter- 

ritory?. This would imply that the horsemen were sent 

round to cut off anything that might be brought from 

that territory by way of Akragas. It was not till after 

twenty days had been spent in this way with no great re- 

sult that Dionysios at last determined on a general attack 

on the besiegers of Gela. The army was parted into three His plan of 
divisions, to march by three different roads. The Syracu- ee 
sans and other Sikeliots were to take the inland road, leaving “*™P- 
the city to their left, and to attack the Punic camp from pee 
the eastern side. He himself, with his mercenaries, would ee Sike- 


enter Gela by the eastern gate; they would pass through Himself 
with the 
: j : _ mmercen- 
engines were being brought to bear on the walls’. This aries. 


the city to join its defenders at the point where the enemy’s 


would imply that the stress of the Carthaginian attack was 

made on the western part of the city, the part nearest to The Ital- 
the Carthaginian camp. The Italiots meanwhile were to st 
march between the sea and the walls of the city—one won- 

ders whether the path was as sandy then as it is now. The 

fleet, acting in concert with them, was to attack the least the fleet ; 
strongly defended end of the Punic camp, the western end 
namely, the one turned away from the city. The horsemen the horse- 
meanwhile were to wait till the other divisions had set out; "“"" 
they were then to cross the stream of Gelas and mde across 

the plain to watch the state of things. If they saw their 
comrades on foot getting the better, they were to join in 

the fight ; if they saw them giving way, they were to come 

to their help®. 

1 Diod. xiii. 109 ; Tots Yrots yywvitero Kal tiv Xwpav ovbK Ela mpovo- 
pevecOat, Tois 8 inmedor Kal Tals vavolv énetpato Tas ayopas apaipeitoOar Tas 
ropuCopévas Tots Kapxndoviots éx Tis idias émmpareias, 

2 Ib. See Appendix XXX. 

3 Tb. On all these arrangements see Appendix XXX. 
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The scheme, as a scheme, seems to have been well de- 
vised ; the question is whether its author was so zealous 
in carrying it out as some parts of his army certainly 
were. The foremost were those who had the longest way 
to go, the Italiots and the sea-force. They made their 
attack in concert at two different points on the two sides of 
the hill of Apollon. The crews of the ships were the first 
to land, seemingly at a point to the west of the hill, by the 
mouth of a small stream which most likely marks the most 
western of the lost mouths of the river Gelas'. The more 
part of the Punic force hastened to the shore to hinder 
their landing. They thus left another point of their camp 
open to the attack of the Italiots, whose march along the 
coast led them to that mouth of the Gelas which forms the 
modern Torrente just at the time when the ships had reached 
the further pomt. They thus found the camp left with 
but few defenders, and were able to force their way into it. 
When the Carthaginians by the shore knew of this, the 
more part of their force turned to the rescue of the camp, 
and, after a hard struggle, they succeeded in driving the 
Italiots out of it. Many were driven into the ditch by 
the multitude of the barbarians who pressed upon them’. 
The Iberians and Campanians were foremost in the work; 
the barbarians of Italy doubtless felt a special call to be the 
chastisers of the Greeks of Italy °. With a loss of a thou- 
sand men, the Italiots were driven towards the city; but a 
shower of arrows from the ships—sailing doubtless east- 
ward to their help—hindered their enemies from pursuing 
them, and the remnant made their way safely to Gela *. 

The men of Greek Italy had thus had to bear the brunt 


1 Diod. xiii. 110. See vol. i. p. 401, and Appendix XXX. 

2 Tb. ; 7@ wANVe Tav BapBapwy KataTovovpevor. 

3 Tb.; of 5 “IBnpes wai Kapnavol .. . Bapeis émxeiuevor Tols amd Tis 
*Iradias “EAAnot. 

* Ib.; trav 8 éyv tais vavoly dvepydvrwy Togevmac. Tovs SiwKovtTas. See 


Appendix XXX. 
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of the struggle against the overwhelming numbers of the cmap. 1. 
Punic host. The Geloans themselves gave them some help, 

but not much; they were afraid to leave the ramparts of 

the city undefended?. There is something more suspicious Failure of 
in the failure of the Syracusans and other Sikeliots, and eae 

above all of the mercenaries under the tyrant’s immediate pe he 
command, to reach their side of the Carthaginian camp in operate 


: : : with the 
time to give any help to the gallant assault of the Italiots. ftaliots. 
They had a shorter and, one would think, an easier course 
before them ; yet the Italiots were at their appointed place 
before them. Perhaps indeed they had been already driven 
out of the camp on the western side before the Syracusans 
came to assault it on the eastern side. If however it was Suspicions 

F : F : against 
through any trick of Dionysios that the Syracusans failed Dionysios. 
to reach the camp in time fora joint attack, no blame could 
attach to the mass of the Syracusan and Sikeliot force. 

They fought well against the Africans who came forth to The Sikel- 
iots fight 
oppose them ; they slew many of them, and drove the rest well, but 
back to their camp. By this time the Italiots had reached the ae cs 
city, and the Spaniards and Campanians, no longer within 
reach of the archers on shipboard or on the shore, were free 
to act. They now set on the victorious Sikeliots, and at The native 
: . ome : ; g Cartha- 
this stage the native Carthaginians are specially mentioned’. oinians, 
Perhaps under the immediate leadership of Himilk6n, they 
joined in the attack on the Sikeliots. These too, like the 
Italiots, were driven back to the city with the loss of six 
hundred men. The horsemen meanwhile, seeing the defeat 
of their comrades, but seeing also their escape to the city, 
followed them into Gela, with the enemy pressing hard 
after them. 
The Italiots had done their work manfully. So had the 
? Diod. xiii. 110; of PeAGor péxpe Tivds enegcdv Tes emeBonOouy Kara Bpaxdy 
Tomov Tots “Iradkwrats, evAaBovpevor Aimety Ti TOY TELXdY prdrakhy? SidTEp 
torépouy THs BonOeias, 
* Tb.; trav “IBjpov kal Kapnava@y ére 6& Kapxnidoviwy napaBonOn- 
cavTwy Tots AiBvet. 
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Sikeliots no less, as far as they had been able to do any 
work at all. Both had fought well as separate divisions. 
Was it chance, was it one man’s fault, that those divisions, 
failing to act in concert, had each yielded to overwhelming 
numbers? The tyrant’s own course meanwhile is by no 
means equally clear. With his mercenaries he entered the 
town of Gela, the town which had lately hailed him as its 
deliverer. His business now was to deliver Gela again. 
While the other divisions attacked the Carthaginian camp, 
he was to drive away the assailants of Gela from her walls. 
He at least, most likely his mercenaries also, must have 
known the topography of the town. And Gela must at 
all times have mainly consisted of one long street along 
the ridge of the hill, with little room for any perplexing 
labyrinth of ways on either side. Yet the story reads as if 
it were alleged that the immediate soldiers of Dionysios 
were hindered from taking any part in the work though 
the difficulties of the way through the town of Gela. They 
could not, from some cause not clearly explained, hasten, as 
they longed to do, to the place of battle. A few days 
later Dionysios was charged by his enemies with having 
betrayed Gela. And things certainly look as if the hin- 
drance to the advance of the mercenaries, the failure of the 
Syracusans to act in concert with the Italiots, were both 
due to no other cause than the will of the master of Syra- 
cuse. Certain it is that Dionysios and the mercenaries had 
no share in the battle, and that, while both Italiots and 
Sikeliots suffered heavy loss, no man of the mercenaries 
was slain?. All that we read is the strange tale that 
Dionysios passed through the city with difficulty, and find- 
ing his army defeated, came back within the walls °. 


1 Diod. xiii. 110; of peta Acovuciou pucbopdpa ports SietopevovTo Tas KaTa 
Tiv ToAwW bovs, ov Suvdpevor KaTA THY idiay mpoaipecw éemamevoa. So, at 
the end of the chapter, Avovdavos poyis bieAO@v Tiv TOALY. 

2 Tb. 1123 70 pydéva rentaxéva Tov pucbopédpwr. 

8 Ib. 110; ws kaTéAaBe TO oTpardmedov HAaTTwpEVOY, TOTE pe EVTOS TOV 
TELXGV AVEXWPNGE. 
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His conduct after the battle was such as to strengthen cuap. 1x. 
any suspicion against him. He at once called a council of a aes 
his friends 1—a body where Philistos must have been among Gela to be 
the foremost—and we are told that every voice declared that aka 
Gela was an unfit place for risking a decisive action with 
the enemy”. Towards evening he sent a herald to the 
Carthaginian camp, asking, in the usual Greek fashion, for 
the burial of the dead*, We are not told what was the 
answer of Himilkén, and Dionysios clearly did not wait any 
more than Dioklés had done for the performance of any 
funeral rites. The request seems to have been simply a blind, 

a blind rather for Sikeliot than for Punic eyes. The decision Dionysios 
of the private council was carried out at once. Gela was pees ‘ 
to be forsaken, not only of her armed defenders, but like #¥*- 
Akragas, of her own people. We are told, in few and pithy 

words, that Dionysios sent the multitude out of the city at 

the first watch of the night*. At midnight he himself He follows 
followed, leaving only two thousand light-armed in Gela. os 
These had orders to kindle many fires and to make all pos- 

sible noise *, so that the besiegers might believe that the 

city was still occupied by the whole army. With the dawn 

of day they too set forth to follow their master; Gela was 

left without a man of the force which had come to relieve 


her. When the Carthaginians knew what had happened, The Car- 
thaginians 


they removed their camp to the city, and plundered what- gtr Gels. 


ever they found in the houses °. 


* Diod. xiii. 111; Tv pidkwy ovvayayav cvyédpiov, Cf. above, p. 431, 
for the conciliabula of Hermokratés. 

* Ib.; mavrav Acyovtav dvemitndevov civar tov rémov Tept Tdv GrwY 
Kpivec@at. 

3 Ib. dméoreA€ xnpura mpos THY Eomepay Tepi THs els avpiov dvapécews TOY 
vexpov. This is all. 

* Ib. roy pev éx rhs méAEws GxAOV TeEpl THY MphTnY pudakiy THs vuKTOs 
efameoTeiAev. 

° Tb.; mupaxaiew 60 Gdns THs vuxTos Kal OopvBoroety. For the fires com- 
pare the action of Nikias in p. 381. The retreating Athenians hardly had 
spirits for the process of OopuBoroteiy. 

° Ib.; 7a weprrecpOevra xaTa Tas oixias Sinpnacay. 
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cuar.tx. The details of the flight from Gela are mixed up with 
Ebgne ia the like details of the flight to which the people of another 


from Gela 
eee city were driven at the same moment. For the march of 
Kamarina Dionysios led him by Kamarina, and there he compelled the 
Doma whole people to set forth for Syracuse, with their women 
order, and children. Their fear of the barbarians made them 
willing to obey, and eager not to put off their flight for a 
moment. For everywhere men remembered the fate of 
Selinous, Himera, and Akragas, and they saw the merciless 
cruelty of the Carthaginians to all who now fell into their 
hands. Of their suffermgs new and full details are given. 
At Selinous and Himera our accounts are vague; the 
captives of Gela and Kamarina had to undergo intolerable 
insults and torments, reaching to the height of impalement 
or crucifixion’, 'The road to Syracuse was covered with 
the hapless crowds fleeing from Gela and Kamarina. Some 
took with them their gold and silver and whatever else of 
their goods they could carry; others thought not of their 
goods, but only of finding a place of shelter for their parents 
or their little children”. And not a few of the sick and 
aged who had no friends or kinsfolk to care for them were, 
as at Akragas, left behind, fearing every moment that the 
barbarians would be upon them*. Gela and Kamarina had 
doubtless shared in their measure in the wealth and luxury 
of Akragas, and the sudden change from such a life to the 
state of homeless fugitives was strange and shocking to 
those who looked on as well as to those who had to endure 
Sympathy it. The soldiers grieved as they saw the crowds of women 
ae and children, the boys and maidens of good birth, toiling 
along the road, shorn of all attendance and with all reserve 
1 Diod. xiii. 111; oddepia yap Av map’ adrois peda TOV GAicKopéevwv, GAN” 
davpradas Tav ATUXNnKOTwY Os pEev avEoTavpouY, ois 5 apopyrous emfyov 

vUBpes. 
2 Ib.; twes be yovets kal réxva Ta vyma AaBdvTes Epevyov, ovdepiay em- 


OTpopiy XpnHaT@y ToLovpEVoL. 
* Ib. Cf. the Athenian retreat, above, p. 368. 
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east aside’. They grieved as they saw aged men striving 
with efforts beyond their feeble strength to keep up with 
the pace of vigorous youth. Sorrow like unto their sorrow 
they had never seen. 

But there were those who saw the sight and did more 
than grieve. There was the sorrow; on whom lay the 
eult of it? The ery rose high against Dionysios as the 
author of all this grief. He had betrayed Gela and Kama- 
rina to the barbarians. He had done it all by agreement 
with the barbarians, in order that, supported by the fear of 
Carthage, he might reign over Syracuse and the other 
Sikeliot cities which were still left. The evidence against 
him was clear: Every act of the last few weeks and days 
proved his guilt®?. Why had he so delayed in bringing 
help to Gela? How was it that, while other divisions of 
the army had suffered severe loss, not a man of his own 
mercenaries had fallen? Why had he constrained the 
people of Gela and Kamarina to flee in such haste? No 
hopeless blow had fallen even upon Gela, and Kamarina 
had not even been attacked. Above all, how came it that 
the Carthaginians had not pursued the army, that they 
had not pursued the fugitives? The guilt of the tyrant 
was clear. He who had been foremost to denounce the 
neglect of the Syracusan generals in the relief of Akragas 
had now done far worse than those whom he denounced. 
Gela, the city which he had professed to defend, Kamarina 
which had not as yet stood in need of defenders, were the 
price which he had treacherously paid to win barbarian 
help for the support of his own unlawful power. By the 
favour of the gods his crimes had been revealed ; the hour 

1 Diod. xiii, 111 ; éwpav yap maidas eAevOepous Kal mapBévous emyapous, 
dvagiws Tis HAuKlas, ds ervxe, Kata Tv d5dv wpynpevas, ewedy Tijy TEepvo- 
TTA Kal Tiv mpds Tos GAAoTplous evT poy 6 Kapds apypeEtro. 

2Tb.; & Oewpodyres of orpari@ra 5’ dpyqs pev eixov Toy Acovvaiov, 


HA€ovy 5& Tas TAY akAnpovyTaY TUXAS. 
$ Tb. 112. The points are given in order. 
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cuap. 1x. had come when all who had been looking out for a means 
of deliverance should work together to bring about the over- 
throw of the tyrant’s dominion}. 


Theltaliocts The first sign of the feeling against Dionysios was the 
Bo wate of othe Italiots, the division of the army which had 
fought the best and suffered the most heavily in the battle 
before Gela. They forsook him on the march, and went 
off through the inland country towards the strait. The 
enemies of Dionysios in his own city were not satisfied 
Ee with such a negative sign of discontent. The Syracusan 
ican horsemen, who had been constrained to play a somewhat 
horsemen. ionoble part before Gela, now deemed that the time was 
come when a bold stroke might get rid at once of the 
tyrant and of the tyranny. They hoped at first to find an 
opportunity of slaying Dionysios on the march; but he was 
too well guarded by his mercenaries for any chance of that 
They ride kind*. With one consent therefore they rode with all 
Ae speed to Syracuse. They hoped to upset the tyranny in 
the absence of the tyrant, and to defy him on his return in 
the name of a restored, perhaps an aristocratic, common- 
wealth. Their course naturally led them to that quarter of 
They are the city where revolutions now commonly happened. For 
Snegen them, men fresh from the army, high in rank in the army, 
coming, it might be supposed, at Dionysios’ own bidding, 
the gate of Achradina stood open ; they were admitted with- 
out suspicion. Within the gate, they were hard by the 
docks, the immediate seat of the tyrant’s power, where he 
had fixed his own dwelling-place*. Those who were left 


1 Diod. xiii. 112; Gore tots mpdtepov EémOvyodor Kaipoy AaBeiy Ths 
droctacews, Kabanep OeGv mpovoia mavras iToupyeiy mpos THY KaTAaAVOW THS 
duvacreias. 

2 Ib.; 70 pév mpOrov énernpovy, ei SivavTo Kata Tijv Gddv avedeiy TOY 

4 c 4 ev > > ’ > os ‘ , ec Xx 
Tupavvov’ ws 5€ Ewpwy ove amoATéVTAas av’TOY Tos puabopopous, 6pobvpaddy 
adpimmevoay és Tas Supakovcas. 

8 Tb.; xatadaBovres Tovs év Tois vewpiois ayvoovvTas Ta wepi THY TéAar, 
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in charge there knew nothing of what had happened at cmap. ix. 
Gela, and offered no opposition to the horsemen. But the 

first act of newly recovered freedom did not augur well. 

The deliverers burst into the tyrant’s house ; they plundered They 

it of all the silver and gold and other wealth which he had yee 
already heaped together. But they went on to deal cruelly e aes ‘ 


and shamefully by his newly-married wife, whom one would Matireat- 


ment of his 


have thought that Syracusans of equestrian rank would (2 


have respected as the daughter of Hermokratést. She died, 


perhaps by her own hand; and from this time the mal- General 
treatment 


treatment of the women of the house of a fallen enemy ¢¢ yomen, 


became almost as common a feature in the revolutions of 
Syracuse as it was in the revolutions of any Eastern court ?. 

Its one effect was of course to make party strife yet more 

bitter. By Dionysios, a temperate and domestic tyrant, the 

wrong done to his wife was keenly felt, and it stirred him 

up to fiercer revenge. We are not told what other steps 

were taken by the liberators. They deemed that they had Hopes and 
succeeded in their enterprise; they deemed that by the loss 
of Syracuse following at once upon the failure at Gela, the 

power of the tyrant was altogether broken. They trusted 

that he would not venture either to come back to Syracuse 

or to abide with the army. They gave out that Dionysios 

had pretended that the Carthaginians had been defeated 

and had fled. However this might be, they added, with 


cig AOov ovdevos KwdrvcavTos. This almost reads as if some words had 
dropped out. At any rate we see the nearness of the tyrant’s quarters to 
the gate. 

2 Diod. xiii. 112 5 7H 5& yuvaixa cudAaBovTes, ovTH SieGecav KaxBs Hare 
kai Tov Tupavvoy Bapéws eveykely THY Gpyiy, vopiCovtes THY TavTNS Tipwpiay 
peyioTnvy civar mictw Tis mpos GAANAoUS Kowwvias Kata Thy éniBecw. 
In xiv. 44 she is spoken of as xara ti dnéctacw tay inméwy davnpnpern. 
Plut. Dion 3; Sewds xat mapavépous tBpas cis 7d c&pa KxabdBpicay, é¢’ 
ois mponkato tov Bioy éxovciws. On another, imaginary, daughter of Her- 
mokratés, who became the subject of one of the later Greek novels, see 
Appendix XXIX. 

? See Grote, xi. 257. 
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perfect truth, that the Syracusans, under his leadership, 
were the defeated side 1. 

But for the energy of Dionysios the revolted horsemen of 
Syracuse were no match. As soon as the tyrant heard what 
had happened in the city, he saw that the only way to main- 
tain his power was to strike a blow as sudden as that which 
his enemies had struck. He must show himself where he was 
even less looked for than they had been. He chose a body of 
men in whom he could trust, a hundred horse and six hundred 
foot, none of them, we may be sure, citizens of Syracuse. 
At the head of the most active of these, he made a march 
of four hundred stadia as quickly as might be. It was in 
the dead of the night when he came before the gate of 
Achradina. It was of course shut. Whether he demanded 
admittance and was refused, or whether he chose the course 
which he took as that which would cause the greatest sur- 
prise, his next step was to burn the gate. To that end he 
got together a vast heap of the tall reeds which grow so 
plentifully in the marshy ground about Syracuse, and which 
are used for many purposes*. The fire burned merrily 
before the gate; while it was blazing, Dionysios waited 
for the coming of the rest of his followmg. At last the 
gate gave way before the flames, and Dionysios was again 
in Syracuse, 

The force at the head of which he came was not large, 
but the ill-luck or the folly of his enemies made it irresist- 
ible. As soon as the news reached them, the leaders of the 
horsemen, that is, the richest and best-born men in Syracuse, 
went forth at once to meet the tyrant, perhaps without 
waiting for the whole of their own body, certainly without 

1 Diod. xiii, 112; épacay avrov é« pev Tédas mpooromOjva rods Poivicas 
dmodbpackey, vuvi dé ws GAnO@s arodeSpakévat Tots Supaxovotovs. 

2 Tb. 113; tv [rv man] catadraBov Kexreropévny, mpooeOnney adTH Tov 
KaTakeKopiapéevoy éx TOV EA@V KaAQpOY, w XpHTIa vopuifovow oi Svpaxovcror 


mpos Tiv THs Kovias ovydeow. This is surely a touch from an eyewitness 
and actor. 
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any attempt to call the mass of the people to their help. cap. ix. 

Was this mere haste or foolhardiness, or was it aristo- Their 

cratic sco of the commons? Or did the leaders of the ™"’* 

revolt know that the mass of the people was not on their 

side? The commons of Syracuse were perhaps not greatly 

drawn to such deliverers as they had just now got, and 

they may have thought that a change from tyranny to 

oligarchy would be no gain. In any case it was only a 

very small body of the leading horsemen who came as far 

as the agora to meet Dionysios in arms. There they met 

him marching through Achradinal. It was a massacre 

rather than a battle which followed on a spot so rich in 

revolutionary scenes. The horsemen were so few that no 

real fighting was needed to get rid of them. They were They are 

easily surrounded and shot down by the tyrant’s mer- j4q te 

cenaries*. Dionysios then marched through the city; a few ?"". 

who came out to withstand him without discipline or union 

were easily slain. He then went round to the houses of Vengeance 

those whom he knew to be the most opposed to him, ee ; 

Many were taken; but even now Dionysios made distinc- 

tions ; some were killed at once; others were only driven 

out. A body of the horsemen contrived to escape out of Flight of 
the surviv- 


the city 3 ing horse- 
men. 


Such was the night’s work. By the morning light, the z ; 
oacn 
whole body of the mercenaries and the mass of the Sikeliot ofthe rest 


i - of tl 
allies had reached Syracuse. The men of Gela and Ka- ae 


marina, whose wrongs had been the immediate occasion of 
the whole movement against Dionysios, did not dare to put 


1? Diod. xiii. 113; eionAavve bia THs “Axpadivys. This is clearly (see 
vol. ii. p. 444) the Lower Achradina. The gate, the docks, and the agora 
are all near together. 

2 Ib.; joav 5€ meph ri ayopav, nal KuedwOévtes ind TeV pucb0pdpwr, 
dnavtes katnkovtic@noav. They were oAlyo. mayTeAas, 

° Ib.; rovs re omopainy éxBonOovvras dvetre kat THv dddoTpiws Th Tupay- 
vite Siaxerpévav éempet Tas oixlas, Gv Tovs wey amexTELVE, Tovs O ex THs TéAEWS 
eféBare, 

VOL. III. Pp 
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themselves in his power by entering Syracuse. At the 
head of the rest of his following, Syracusan, Sikeliot, and 
mercenary, Dionysios was again undisputed lord of the city. 
Over the whole extent of its subject and dependent lands 
his dominion was less certain. The fugitives from Gela 
and Kamarina betook themselves to Leontinoi, there to join 
the Akragantine remnant who could hardly be reckoned 
any longer as partisans of Dionysios!. The horsemen who 
escaped from the city found another place of shelter, which 
they made the centre of all opposition to the tyrant. They 
fled to Inessa, a place which we saw a few years back in 
the condition of a Sikel town controlled by a Syracusan gar- 
rison. In that character it had done good service for Syra- 
cuse in the Athenian war”. From henceforth it appears as 
/®tna, the name which it had borne from the time when it 
became the refuge of the last Demomenid ruler to the time 
when it became the firstfruits of the restored Sikel dominion 
of Ducetius*. In Syracusan mouths, in Greek mouths 
generally, it may have been Aitna all along, as an alterna- 
tive name with the Sikel Inessa. Henceforth we hear only 
of Atna; that is the name on its coins of later date*. Of 
its Sikel inhabitants at this moment we hear nothing; the 
light in which Aitna just now shows itself is that of a place 
where Syracusans dissatisfied with the rule of Dionysios 
could set up a separate Syracusan community of their own. 
Tt is, in a better cause, what Eleusis was to Athens after the 
overthrow of the Thirty ®. Leontinoi, grown again into 
something more than a Syracusan outpost, Altna held by 

1 Diod. xiii. 113; Ted@or 5€ wal Kapapiwvaioe 7d Atovuciw Siapdpus 
éxovtes, eis Acoytivous dmnAdayncay. 

2 See above, pp. 35, 205. 3 See vol. ii. pp. 322, 368. 

* Coins of Sicily, 4; Head, 104. The coins of this Aitna begin in 
Timoleod’s day, and must be distinguished from coins (see Coins of Sicily, 43; 
Head, 114) which belong to the Hieronian tna at Katané. There seem 
to be no coins with the name of Inessa. 


5 See Xen. Hell. ii. 4. 39, 43; Grote, viii. 380-383. Cf. the secession 
from Gela to Maktérion in vol. ii. p. ror, 
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a garrison no longer at the command of the existing powers cmap. 1x. 

of Syracuse, were difficulties with which the new master of Meee 
a na. 

Syracuse had to grapple from the first moment of his 


dominion. 


The suspicion of treacherous dealing with the enemy Negotia- 
which had led to the late outbreak against the tyrant was Cees 
presently confirmed by the negotiations which followed » 
the restoration of his power. Himilkén at once sent a Message 


- : : : from Hi- 
herald to Syracuse, calling, with barbarian pride, on the aatEaes 


tod 
vanquished to accept terms of peace!. Dionysios gladly 
accepted the offer. That is to say, the negotiation now 
was a sheer pretence. The whole thing, we may be sure, 
had been arranged before the tyrant’s march to Gela. A The 
treaty was now agreed on between Dionysios and Carthage, ah 
every word of which, even in the shape in which we have 
it, is worthy of careful study, but of which we specially 
wish to see the exact words which were graven on the 
stone. We should like to know in what form of words Its con- 
Dionysios contracted on behalf of the people whom he See 
held in bondage, and yet more should we like to know 
whether such terms as he agreed to received the formal 
consent of even the most submissive of assemblies. And we 
might ask further by whom, besides Dionysios himself, the 
treaty was, according to custom, sworn to on the Syracusan 
side. On all these points our grievous lack of Syracusan 
documents forbids us to do more than guess. Of the terms Report of 
of the treaty we have a report, not very satisfactory cer- aa 
tainly, but which is likely to be accurate in the main 
points?, The usual engagement for the restoration of 
ships and prisoners on both sides does not fail to be found 
in it; it is the graver and more special clauses of the 


1 Diod. xiii. 114; émepey els Supaxovcas knpuxa, wapaxahay trois 4T- 
Tnpevous SiadvoacOa. 
2 Th.; See Appendix XXXI. 
Pp2 
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treaty which give it its character. The peace between 
Dionysios and Carthage more than forestalled on Sicilian 
ground the disgraceful surrender of Greek cities to the bar- 
barian which several years later was the main article of the 
Peace of Antalkidas on Asiatic ground. The peace which 
the King sent down?!, the peace of which Sparta under 
Agésilaos was not ashamed to be the executor, was the 
fellow to the peace which Himilkén sent to Dionysios. The 
principle of the treaty was simple. Each of the high con- 
tracting parties was guaranteed in all that he had already 
grasped. Dionysios was acknowledged by Carthage as lord 
of Syracuse—one would like to see the style and title in 
Greek and Phenician—and Carthage was acknowledged by 
Dionysios as mistress of all the Greek cities on the northern 
and southern coasts of Sicily. Never yet had Hellas re- 
ceived such a blow since Greeks first ceased to be free 2, 
since the Greek cities of Asia passed under the power, first 
of the Lydian and then of the Persian. 

But, if the general principle of the treaty is simple, there 
is much that is both instructive and puzzling in the details. 
While so many cities are brought under some measure or 
other of Carthaginian authority, the exact relation to the 
ruling city was not to be the same in each case. By the 
terms of the treaty, in our report of them, Carthage was 
to keep, not only her ancient Pheenician dependencies, but 
her conquests, Greek and barbarian. “ Sikans, Selinuntines, 
and Akragantines”’—such is the strange grouping of the 
treaty—“ and moreover the Himeraians*.” These last of 
course are the men of the Himeraian Therma; but one would 
like to know what was the actual word used in the document. 
Besides these, the Geloans and Kamarinaians are to dwell in 
unwalled towns, and to pay tribute to Carthage. <A dis- 
tinction is here clearly drawn between direct subjects of 


' Xen, Hell. v. 1. 30, 353 7 elpnvn jy natémepwe Baorreds. 
* Herod. i. 6. 3 See Appendix XXXI. 
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Carthage and mere tributaries. Selinous and Akragas, or cuar. 1x. 

and tribu- 
? taries. 
Gela and Kamarina only into that of tributaries. The tribu- 


what was left of them, enter into the relation of subjects 


tary relation was one degree less degrading. The cities that 

entered into it would remain distinct, though dependent, com- 

munities ; they would keep their own laws and magistrates, 

only paying’ a stipulated sum to the ruling city. The price Tributaries 
of such half-freedom was that, in order to hinder revolts ieehig 
against the ruling city, they were to remain unwalled towns 
incapable of defence. But Selinous, Akragas, and Himera Selinous, 


: Akragas, 
or Therma, became, not merely tributary to Carthage, but nq The: 


ma abso- 
lutely 


pleased, hold and garrison them as parts of her own subject. 
teritory, more strictly her own than Panormos or Motya. 
Hence there is nothing said about the towns remaining 
unwalled. It may well be that Selinous kept the wall of 
Hermokratés, that Akragas kept the elder wall of Théron. 
But those walls now became bulwarks of Pheenician power, 


actual Carthaginian possessions. Carthage could, if she 


no longer defences against it. 

Another point to be noticed in the language of the treaty Position of 
is that the Old-Phcenician towns of Sicily are spoken of, it 
not only as dependencies of Carthage, but as her ancient “ies; 
colonies’. One would again like to see both the Greek nee 
and the Pheenician text; one wishes to know whether the ae 
phrase is due to the craft of the diplomatist or to the care- 
lessness of the historian, Either cause is quite possible. 
Dioddros was always capable of a confusion; and the art, 
not always unsuccessful, of trying to change facts by giving 
them more convenient names was doubtless already known 
at Carthage. In either case the employment of such a style 
is remarkable. It marks the effect of the late successes Effects 
of Carthage on Phcenician as well as on Greek cities. oor 
It marks the last stage in the gradual fall of Panormos, bia rae 
Motya,and Solous, from independent commonwealths to mere cian cities. 


1 See Appendix XXXI. 
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possessions of a sister colony. They are now put ona level 
with the newly won Greek territory of Carthage. If they 
kept any shadow of freedom after this, it must have been 
simply municipal. It is further to be noticed that, at least 
as the treaty has come down to us, these Phoenician depen- 
dencies of Carthage in Sicily are not mentioned by name. 
This again may be the confusion of the historian; yet 
diplomatists in all ages have found that a certain vagueness 
of language often serves their purposes very happily. So 
again, in a document which is evidently meant as a settle- 
ment of all Sicily, we are struck by the absence of any 
mention of the Elymian towns. But any mention of them 
was needless. Segesta had become, by its own act, a de- 
pendency of Carthage’. Eryx could have kept no inde- 
pendence after the submission of Segesta. It must have 
been now that it became a part of the Carthaginian dominion, 
where Carthaginian Shophetim held the highest magistracy, 
and where another Himilkén from him of our story paid his 
vows to Ashtoreth on her own mountain®. Subjects of 
Carthage both Segesta and Eryx had now become; but it 
would be yet more strange to speak of them as her colonies 
than to apply that name to the Pheenician cities. 

Thus far Carthage negotiated directly in her own in- 
terest. Some lands and cities were to be her immediate 
subjects; others were to be her tributaries, But the whole 
of Sicily has not yet been provided for. Clauses follow to 
secure the independence of some parts and the bondage of 
others. ‘The Leontines, the Messanians, and all the 
Sikels, shall be independent ?.” These provisions must have 
been most bitter restrictions on the ambition of the tyrant 
of Syracuse. Conquest at the expense of the Sikels of the 
interior and of the Greeks of the east coast was the most 
obvious form of aggrandizement that was open to him. All 


1 See above, p. 450. 2 See Appendix XXXI. 
3 See Appendix XXXII, 
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Sikel conquest is now forbidden; as for the Greeks, no ciap. 1x. 
guaranty of independence is given to the late Chalkidian 
enemies of Syracuse at Naxos and Katané. But any action Special 
against them is made far more difficult by the guaranty rhea 
which is given of the independence of Leontinoi. This last ee 
was the sharpest cut that could be dealt against any lord of tinoi. 
Syracuse, against any commonwealth of Syracuse. Not 

only was a barrier set up against Syracusan advance to the 

north, but an actual part of the Syracusan territory was 

taken away, to form, as in past times, an independent com- 
monwealth of Leontinoi. The new citizens of Leontinoi 

were the fugitives from Akragas, Gela, and Kamarina. It 

was before the power of Carthage, the destroyer or subduer 

of their old homes, that they had fled. The Akragan- 

tine fugitives, once zealous supporters of Dionysios, had 

ceased to be so; the fugitives from Gela and Kamarina had 

gone to Leontinoi in the character of his open enemies. 

But Carthage could now take up the cause of her own 
victims and could guarantee their independence, as a means 

of putting a further restraint on the advance of Syracuse 

or her master. 

Yet, among so much that was directly designed to weaken Guaranty 
the powers of Dionysios, there was one clause specially for oe of 
his advantage. His dominion was to be carefully hemmed yee 
in between the independent commonwealth of Leontinoi, cuse. 
the Carthaginian tributaries at Kamarina, and the free 
Sikels who fringed the territory between those two points. 

But within those bounds he was to be acknowledged and to 
be supported. The words of the treaty in our copy stand 
thus; “And the Syracusans shall be subject to Diony- 
sios 1.” That is tosay, Carthage gives Dionysios a guaranty 
of the tyranny. He is to be as those Italian princes who, Analogy 


; : : of Italian 
during a good part of the present century, were maintained as princes 


under the 


masters of unwilling subjects by the power of the Austrian. YY (i.3 


1 See Appendix XX XI, 
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There was indeed this difference between the cases, that the 
Italian princes held a known formal position, with a known 
title as King or Duke. With them therefore a treaty, 
whatever its objects, might be made in the usual forms and 
in the face of day. But, in our lack of trustworthy texts of 
documents, we are driven to ask in vain, in what shape Car- 
thage gave its guaranty to a power which was incapable of 
formal description. We may be sure that Dionysios was 
not described on any stone as tyrant, and it is hard to 
believe that any stone was graven with the public promise 
of Carthage to keep the people of Syracuse in subjection to 
a captain-general of their own choosing ?. One is strongly 
tempted to believe that a clause of this kind must have 
been a secret one. But the practical relation which it estab- 
lished must have been, as regarded those who were most 
nearly concerned, much the same as in the later cases with 
which we have compared it. If the people of Syracuse 
should rise against their master, Carthage, it would seem, 
undertook to put down the revolt. The free citizens of 
Syracuse were, perhaps by a secret engagement, put in the 
same case in which the Lacedemonian helots could be put 
by an open engagement. When Athens and Sparta became 
friends and allies, Athens pledged herself, in case of need, to 
help to put down the bondmen of Sparta”; Carthage now, 
in the like sort, pledged herself to put down the bondmen 
of Dionysios. 

It was for the price of this guaranty from the barbarian 
that the chosen general of Syracuse had sold every cause 
which he had ostentatiously taken upon him to support. 
He had risen to power by fierce attacks on his predecessors 
and colleagues in office; he denounced them as men who, 


* With the position of Dionysios as otparnyds ad’toxparwp I shall have to 
speak more fully in the next chapter. See above, p. 553. 

* Thue. v. 23. 1; jv 6€ 7 SovAcia enanarATar, émikoupeiy “AOnvaious 
Aaxedarpovios maytt cbeve: kata TO SuvaTor. 
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for their own ends, were betraying the armies of Syracuse cuap. 1x. 
and the cities of Hellas to the barbarian. But whatever 
Daphnaios or any one else may have done in the way of 
treason, Dionysios had outdone them all. To establish his His 
own unlawful power, he had sold the interests of Syracuse be picket 
and of Hellas. He had betrayed Gela and Kamarina to the ee 
Pheenician. He had consented to what in some Syracusan special 


eyes might seem almost as grievous, to the dismemberment hee % 
of Syracusan territory by the restoration of independent 
Leontinoi. Such was the price which Syracuse and Sicily 

had to pay for the establishment of despotic power over a 

single city at the hands of one of its own citizens, Treason of His treason 
this kind was essentially the work of a tyrant; we can hardly ica 
conceive such an act on the part either of a lawful king or ede 
of a republican magistrate. <A leader of either of those kinds 

might be driven to accept such shameful terms after a 
crushing defeat. But Dionysios had undergone no crushing 

defeat. Syracuse had not been attacked; if the Syra- 

cusan army had been defeated before Gela, its defeat was 
strongly suspected to have been the work of Dionysios him- 

self. It was simply for the sake of establishing his own His truck- 
power that Dionysios stooped to this baseness. We may be ees 
sure that the terms to which he agreed were as galling to temporary. 
him as to any of those who were under his tyranny. He 

did not mean to establish a lasting state of things in which 
Dionysios should reign as the puppet of Carthage. He 

simply submitted for the moment, in the hope of presently 
breaking off the yoke. All that he sought for by the His object 


present treaty was time fully to strengthen his power. As ea 
soon as that was done, he was ready to step forth in quite ae 


another character. He had submitted to the barbarian in power. 
order to become fully lord of Syracuse ; once undisputed Characters 
and result 
lord of Syracuse, he was ready at once to enlarge the 2 his 
power of Syracuse and to take up the part of the champion ee: 


of Greek Sicily against Carthage. So he did, and, with 
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some ups and downs, on the whole successfully. He made 
Syracuse the greatest city of Sicily, of Greece, and of 
Europe. And he made her, not only the greatest city, 
but the greatest power. He made Sicily,and Syracuse as 
the head of Sicily, the centre of a dominion such as had 
never been seen before, but which, if it actually lasted but a 
little time beyond his own life, suggested much to many who 
came after. The reign of Dionysios is indeed an epoch- 
making time, not only in the history of Sicily, but in the 
history of the world. 


Our general view of the position of Dionysios and of the 
nature of his power will come in another chapter, the chap- 
ter which must be given to a full picture of the thirty-eight 
years of his tyranny. As yet we have had to speak of him 
and his power in some sort incidentally. Our subject has 
been the second Carthaginian invasion of Sicily, from the 
expedition of Hannibal to the treaty with Himilkén. But 
we have been unable to record the later stages of the 
war without bringing in Dionysios as the most prominent 
actor, and without recording the domestic revolution which 
enabled him to appear as the most prominent actor. In 
our next chapter we shall look at him and his dominion 
directly on their own account. But there are a few points 
at which we must look before we enter on that fuller 
picture. After the conclusion of the treaty Himilk6on did 
not linger long in Sicily; he had no motive so to do. But 
he had one important piece of business to do before he set 
forth, to pay off his mercenaries, as many at least as he 
did not mean to carry with him into Africa. To that end 
he struck coins of two patterns, patterns well suited for 
the currency of a Pheenician power bearing rule in Sicily. 
The artistic type followed the finest models of the Greek 
coinage of the island. The bridleless horse of Syracuse, 
the half-horse of conquered Gela, were both copied. But 
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the palm-tree on the reverse was a badge of the Phoenician cuar. 1x. 
master, and letters graven in the Phenician tongue showed 
yet more plainly at whose bidding the moneyer plied his 
skill. The coins of the camp bore the fitting legend of The 
: 34 Machanat 

Machanat, long mistaken for a Pheenician name of Panormos; going. 
they bore too the name of Carthage itself in its native 
form, Kart-chadasat, the Neapolis of Canaan!. We are 
brought nearer to the times of which we write when we look 
on moneys which passed from hand to hand among men 
of so many nations, each of which played its part in our 
Sicilian story. 

Another question arises, whether the destroyer of the Himilkon 
cities, the grantor of the treaty, the issuer of the coins, had Sicily. 
after all to turn away from Sicily in a guise other than that 44: 


of a conqueror. Our one informant, immediately after his Alleged 


mae lague in 
report of the treaty, goes on to say that the Carthaginians De Cares 
sailed for Africa, having lost more than half their army coat 


through the plague?, He adds further that, after they 
had crossed to Africa, the plague went on there, destroy- 
ing many both of the Carthaginians themselves and of 
their allies*. One suspects some confusion here. The Doubtful- 
army of Himilkén had doubtless suffered heavily from the ee a 
plague while it was encamped before Akragas. But those 
losses had surely been made up by fresh reinforcements, 
and we have heard nothing more of the plague since Himil- 
k6n took up his winter quarters in the forsaken city. No 
plague is spoken of as affecting the Carthaginian army 
before Gela; and if the enemy’s force had been so weakened 
as this account makes out, Himilkén would surely have 
been ready to make peace on terms less unfavourable to 
+ A. J, Evans, Syracusan Medallions, p. 98. See vol. i. p. 251. 
2 Diod. xiii. 114; mAelov 7) TO fpicv pépos Tay oTpatiwrdv amoBaddvtes 
i710 ths véoov. There has been no mention of any sickness since the plague 
before Akragas in c. 86. 


° Tb.; ovdey 8 Arrov nal xara ArBiny Siapeivavtos Tod Aowpod, waptdAy- 
Geis avTaY TE THY Kapxnbovior, ert 5e Kal Tov Tuppaxwy diepOapyoar. 
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Dionysios, One is tempted to think that we have here 
some confused remembrance of the plague before Akragas ; 
one might even fancy that the destruction of Carthaginian 
armies by the plague was looked on as so regular an 
accompaniment of a campaign against Syracuse that it was 
assumed and recorded in the narrative as a kind of formula. 
If this report of the plague is true, it makes the treason 
of Dionysios yet blacker. At the same time it makes it 
more unreasonable and unlikely. A guaranty from Car- 
thage in her full might would be worth a high price at the 
hands of Dionysios. A guaranty from Carthage at a time 
of Carthaginian weakness would be hardly worth the loss 
and infamy which it would earry with it. The submission 
of Dionysios to Carthage was meant to be only for a 
moment, At a time when Carthage was in no case to 
support him, there could have been no need for him to 
make any submission at all. 





APPENDIX. 


NOTE. f. por. 


Tur AUTHORITIES FOR THE ATHENIAN AND CARTHAGINIAN 
INVASIONS. 


I HAVE already remarked more than once that the first chapter 
of this volume has had an advantage above all before or after it 
in having been written with the guidance of the master-piece of 
all contemporary narrative, the history of the Athenian Tuucy- 
pIDES. It calls up strange feelings when one turns from reading 
his pages by the shore of the Great Harbour, from testing the 
perfection of his picture on the height of Epipolai or by the 
banks of Assinaros, and finds that the restless ingenuity of German 
scholars has developed a Thukydideische Frage. Everything else 
has been cavilled at and guessed at; so those who cannot live 
without cavilling and guessing have come at last to cavil and 
guess at those things which cannot be spoken against. Things 
have indeed changed since it was thought a heinous sin in Grote 
himself to hint, not that Thucydides had misrepresented a single 
fact, but that personal feelings had once led him to pronounce 
a judgement which the facts of his own narrative did not bear out. 
On such grounds, in those days, a clever writer of imitative verses 
ventured to match himself with the great master, and to rejoice 
that such an one as he was no member of either English University. 
The position taken by Grote, which then was deemed impiety against 
Thucydides, would now pass for a superstitious worship of him. For 
the tone of the new school is often that of religious reformers attack- 
ing some form of idolatry. The false god Thucydides must be 
pulled down from his altar, and dragged through the mud like 
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fallen Peroun through the streets of Kief. Sometimes we are for- 
bidden to believe what Thucydides tells us; sometimes it seems that 
we are almost forbidden to believe that there was any Thucydides 
at all. Even in our own land we have been ordered, with all the 
irresistible authority of a “‘ headmaster,” to cast away half the text 
that was good enough for Thirlwall, Arnold, and Grote. Anda Ger- 
man scholar, with a double allowance of Scharfsinn, knows exactly 
how much was thrust into the text by a “bloodthirsty forger,” 
(“ein blutdiirstiger Verleumder”), a being more terrible, one is 
driven to suppose, than the author of the false Phalaris or the false 
Ingulf (Miiller-Striibing, Thukydideische Forschungen, p. 149). In 
the course of several years past a vast Litteratur has arisen, of 
which, by great good luck, a very small part only affects the history of 
Sicily. (See for specimens, some of which we may have to mention 
again, “ Der gegenwiirtige Stand der Thukydideischen Frage,” by 
Dr. Georg Meyer, Nordhausen, 1889.) When a question is raised 
(Thukydideische Forschungen, p. 155) as to the possible ways of 
getting rid of a thousand Mytilenaian prisoners, our experience 
of our native Agathoklés and our invader Hannibal makes the 
difficulty seem somewhat less. We may even remember that— 
unless the newest views on the Annalenfrage have set the fact 
aside—Charles the Great, in a single day, successfully accom- 
plished the work of getting rid of more than four times as many 
Saxons (Hinhard, Ann. 782). Is Thucydides to be believed? He 
can answer the question who, with Thucydides in his hand or in 
his memory, has, in the wake of the last march of Lamachos, 
stepped out the ground from the cliff of Portella del Fusco to 
the muddy shore of the Great Harbour. He who has made that 
journey, he who has made others like it on the hills and the 
plains of Syracuse, knows well that the crowd of minute local 
touches can come only from one who has gone over the ground 
before him and has truly reported what he saw (see pp. 222, 246). 
And when one who knows Syracuse but does not know Plataia 
is told that Thucydides’ description of Plataia does not agree with 
the appearances of the ground, he is tempted to be provisionally 
satisfied with the strong presumption that the caviller has either 
misunderstood his Thucydides or mistaken his site. 

Yes, on the strong height of Epipolai, even on the lowlier 
vantage-ground of the Olympieion, we may leave the disputants 
in this Mrage to see to one another. When Dr. Adolf Bauer of 
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Graz gives his pamphlet the heading “Thukydides und H. Miiller- 
Striibing,” he has not undertaken a task quite so hopeless as his 
who thought it clever to head his pamphlet “Thucydides or 
Grote?” Sicilian history is far more nearly touched by another 
branch of the controversy, namely that which seems to be techni- 
eally called ‘“‘Die Entstehung der Thukydideischen Geschichte” 
(see L. Cwiklifski, Hermes, xii. 23). The truthfulness of our 
author is here no longer concerned, but only the date and order 
of his writings. This does concern us a good deal, a good deal 
more than the mere cavillers, a good deal more than the ‘“Thu- 
kydideslegende”’ of Wilamowitz-Mollendorff (Hermes, xii. 326). 
Here too an amazing Litteratur has sprung up, which, if I were 
to follow it out in every branch and twig, I should hardly live to 
reach the presence of Count Roger or even of King Pyrrhos. 
Human nature, at least insular nature, gives way before such 
a sight as the “ Bibliographische Uebersicht ” in Philologus, vol. 
XXXVUL. p. 751, with a list of nine pages of books all about Thucy- 
dides. Yet more does it fail before eighty-two pages of “ Jahres- 
berichte,” devoted to “Thucydides, Erster Artikel.” One tries 
to make one’s way through the a, 8, y, through the endless dis- 
cussions about 6d¢ 6 wéAenos and 6 médeuos 65e; and one is perhaps 
driven to think that all may be endured, so long as we do not 
make Thucydides number his summers and winters by the years 
of “the Peloponnesian War.” One lights on a discourse, “ Ueber 
die successive Entstehung des Thucydideischen Geschichtswerkes,” 
von Julius Helmbold, and finds it is only “II. Teil.” But it is 
some comfort to find that is a “ Widerlegung der Annahme einer 
Redaction von fremder Hand,” and one learns casually at p. 21 that 
the Peloponnesian invasions of Attica have given occasion for a 
Devastationsfrage. At last one almost comes instinctively to 
shrink from all discourses about Quellen. One begins to suspect 
forgetfulness of the truth that the final cause of a “source” is 
not simply to show our ingenuity in finding the way to it, but 
to draw something from it when it is found. And it is curious 
to see the advantage which men who have themselves written 
history on a considerable scale have over the writers of mere 
articles and pamphlets, however ingenious. Grote does not enter 
much on such matters; when now and then he does, he shows 
the true Scharfsinn of a man who knows practically what he is 
about. Holm too, in his treatment of these questions, stands out 
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distinctly from the mass of his countrymen. Author of two 
considerable histories, he knows how history is written. He 
knows by experience how, in a large work, a work which has 
gone through much revision, a work which may not have been 
written in the exact order which it has finally to take, there must 
be many changes and insertions, how there may well be a few 
little repetitions, even here and there a trifling contradiction. He 
knows how easy it is, in correcting a series of passages by some 
fresh light, to leave some trace somewhere or other of the un- 
corrected state of things. Having gone through such small acci- 
dents himself, he knows how little is proved by them in an ancient 
writer, In short, men like Grote and Holm are gild-brothers of 
the craft of Thucydides, and that the writer of the most learned 
and brilliant dissertation is not. 


The way in which Thucydides wrote his history, as far at least 
as Sicily is concerned, is to my mind clear enough in a general 
way. According to Miiller-Striibing (Forschungen, p. 42), up to 
1846 everybody believed that Thucydides wrote his eight books 
all at a pull after the year 404 (cf. H. Welzhofer, Thukydides und 
sein Geschichtswerk, Miinchen, 1878). Yet even before Grote 
came to help us, it was easy to see that there was a fresh start 
at v. 25 and another at vi. r. A start at iv. 49 we might not 
be clever enough to see. One does not need page after page of 
dissertation to prove that Thucydides first wrote a history of what 
he calls the first war (6 mp@ros wéAepos, v. 24. 2) down to the Peace 
of Nikias and the fifty years’ alliance between Athens and Sparta 
in the year 421. This part ends with the twenty-fourth chapter 
of the fifth book. At some later time, when he saw that those 
formal acts had not really ended the war, he began again (at 
vy. 27) to write the history of its remaining years. I should sus- 
pect that this was not very long after the events recorded in the 
rest of the fifth book. The Melian controversy reads as if it were 
put in on purpose to point silently the moral of the events which 
are next recorded; the rest might well be written before the 
Sicilian war. Thucydides designed (v. 26. 1) to carry his story 
down to the taking of Athens in 404; he therefore outlived that 
year; but that does not prove that he may not have begun to write 
long before it. He seemingly did not carry his actual narrative 
lower down than the year 411; but, at some time after the events 
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of 404, he joined the two parts together in a rather inartificial way. 
This was done in the twenty-sixth and twenty-seventh chapters of 
the fifth book, which form a preface to the second part. He must 
also, at some time after 413, have revised the first part, and brought 
in several passages referring to events recorded in later books. 
The temptation to do something like this, in revising at a later 
stage of one’s experience what one has written in earlier times, is 
sometimes irresistible. 

These insertions specially concern us, because two of them 
directly refer to the Athenian war in Sicily. One comes in Thucy- 
dides’ review of the administration of Periklés, ii. 65. 12, 13, 
where he sits in judgement on the Sicilian expedition (6 és Sicehiav 
mdois). The other is in iv. 81. 2, where he says that the good 
impression caused by the conduct of Brasidas made the subject 
allies of Athens more ready to join the Lacedemonians after the 
Athenian overthrow in Sicily (és rév xpév@ vorepoy peta Ta ex BiKe- 
Nias wodevov). And there is an earlier reference to Sicily which is 
not so palpably an insertion, but which easily may be one. This is 
in i, 17. 1, 18. 1, where he is speaking of the tyrannies in Greece. 
None of the tyrants in Old Greece, he says, founded any great 
dominion; he adds of yap év Suxedla emi mreiotov exopnoay duvapuews. 
Directly after, he tells of Lacedeemonian action against the tyrants: 
oi mheiotrot Kat TedevTain, TAY TOV ev ZeKehia, tro Aakedatpoviov 
katedkvOnoav. Each man must judge by his own tact whether these 
words do or do not sound as if they were put in after Thucydides 
had come to think and know more about Sicily. Indeed we must 
not forget that Thucydides lived to see or hear of the rise of 
Dionysios, which would bring Sicilian tyrants still more strongly 
before his mind. 

As for the two more palpable insertions, it is worth notice that 
no reference of this kind is made when Thucydides is recording 
Sicilian affairs in the third, fourth, and fifth books. When he 
first wrote that part of his narrative, he did not look forward 
to a time when Sicily should become the chief seat of the warfare 
of all Greece. When it had taken that character, and when his 
own knowledge of Sicily had become so much fuller, he worked 
in these general references to later events. But he did not feel 
called on to moralize in the same sort over the comparatively 
small incidents of Sicilian warfare in the earlier books. Only 
I hold (see pp. 54-57 and Appendix VI) that it was at this stage 
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that he worked in the speech of Hermokratés at Gela. And it 
is open to any one who feels more certain than I can profess to 
be as to Thucydides’ obligations to Antiochos (see vol. i. pp. 455- 
457) to suppose that he worked in from him such a passage as 
that which describes the Lipari islands (ii. 88, see vol. 1. p. 88). 
To me this does not read like an insertion. The whole of these 
notices of Sicily in the third and fourth books are more like the 
writing of one who had as yet no special knowledge of Sicily, but 
who was beginning to feel a curious interest in the land, and noted 
anything that he heard. These passages have their parallel in 
other parts of his work, such as the curious notice of another set 
of islands in 11. 102. 

I thus make two parts of the History of Thucydides. A work 
designed to be a whole had a large continuation added to it, because 
the author saw that the chain of events which he had undertaken 
to narrate was not really ended. But this second part further con- 
tains something which cannot be looked on as a separate work, but 
which really has in some points more of the character of a separate 
work than either the first or the second part. This is the part 
which concerns us most of all, the two books which are given to 
the great Athenian invasion of Sicily. In these books his refer- 
ences to matters not concerning Sicily, even when they refer to 
warfare in Old Greece, have the air of episodes, just as in the 
earlier books his notices of Sicilian affairs have the air of episodes 
in the history of the war in Old Greece. Still I cannot hold that 
the account of the Sicilian war (6 3cceAckds wédepos otros, Vil. 85. 4) 
formed a separate work in the sense that Thucydides ever put it 
forth as a separate history of the Sicilian War, apart from what 
came before and after it. I cannot believe that it was written before 
the narrative of Peloponnesian events in the fifth book (Cwiklitski, 
Hermes, xii. 80). I should conceive that Thucydides started again 
at v. 27, not knowing that the Sicilian war was in the future, and 
that he had to change his plan by reason of its coming. But least 
of all can I believe (see above, p. 592) that Thucydides wrote the 
earlier notices of Sicilian matters and the description of Sicily in 
the sixth book as parts of one continuous work written after the 
Sicilian war. Nothing can be clearer than that the earlier notices 
belong to a time when Sicily was of comparatively little moment 
and when Thucydides’ knowledge of it was comparatively small. 
When he was called on again to speak of Sicilian matters in the 
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sixth book, they had put on an importance which had not belonged 
to them at the earlier stage, and his own knowledge of them had 
grown in proportion. Then he wrote that precious sketch of early 
settlement in Sicily of which I made so much use in my first volume 
(see vol. i. pp. 310, 564). He may have borrowed it from Antiochos, 
though it is really hard to see why he may not have put it together 
from his own researches, Antiochos being likely enough one scurce 
among others. He now formally introduces us, as if for the first 
time, to cities of which he had only casually spoken in his earlier 
books. No one would write a continuous work in this way; but 
it was most natural in one who was writing a second part to an 
earlier work and who had not yet joined the two together. This 
treatment is peculiar to Sicily, both because Sicily was less known 
to ordinary Greek writers than any part either of Old Greece 
or of the coast of Asia, and also because no other land ever became 
so nearly the exclusive scene of his story as Sicily did during the 
creat Athenian invasion. 

For our Sicilian purposes then we may say that, in his sixth 
and seventh books, Thucydides is driven by the necessities of the 
case to become a direct historian of Sicily. The books which 
contain his Sicilian history, though not a separate work in the 
sense that some have thought, form a distinct section with a 
separate introduction and a separate peroration (vi. 87). But from 
our Sicilian point of view we may say more. ‘To us the sixth and 
seventh books form a great central piece with a prelude and an 
appendix. To us the first five books are preliminary. They show 
us the comparatively trifling dealings of Athens with Sikeliots in 
Sicily. In the central piece Sicily becomes the mid point of every- 
thing, the fighting-ground of all Hellas. In the appendix, that is, 
in the eighth book, there is nothing about Sicily, but a good deal 
about the deeds of Sikeliots elsewhere. 

In this part of his work, for our purposes the most important 
of all, Thucydides writes with the fullest understanding of our 
island and all that is in it. To my mind the signs that he had 
gone over every inch of the ground of the Syracusan siege are 
beyond all gainsaying. But they cannot be fully taken in except 
by those who have themselves gone over the ground in the same 
sort. The oftener I read his text, the oftener I step out the 
ground, the more thoroughly do I feel that the two fit into one 
another in the minutest detail. As Thucydides himself tells us 
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(v. 26), his banishment gave him the opportunity of seeing many 
men and many lands, of conversing with the enemies of Athens 
as well as with her allies. It is inconceivable that, in the course 
of such inquiries, he should have left Sicily out. I confess that 
the thought has sometimes come into my mind whether the 
banished Athenian may not actually have been within the walls 
of beleaguered Syracuse. So it came into the mind of Thirlwall 
(iii. 338, ef. Arnold on Thue. v. 26) and Grote (vii. 111) that he 
may have been present at the first battle of Mantineia. Yet one 
is loth to fancy Thucydides, even in banishment, taking, like 
Alkibiadés, a part against his own people. And after all, his 
account is the account of an Athenian, as we feel more keenly 
when we compare his narrative with the fragments and echoes 
of his Syracusan contemporary. It is perhaps enough to believe 
that he went over the ground, and heard the story from the actors, 
while the memory of everything was fresh on the spot. Hermokratés 
he can hardly have seen on Sicilian ground, unless he either was 
present during the siege or came immediately after it. That would 
be in time to see the sufferings of his countrymen in the quarries. 
And, if his visit was made at that particular moment, we may 
better understand why he dwells so emphatically on that part 
of the story, and leaves out the later stages of their treatment 
which are clear enough in the Syracusan version (see p. 409 and 
Appendix XXIV). But he may well have met Hermokratés on 
the coast of Asia. And on Syracusan ground it is surely not a 
forbidden flight of imagination to conceive him going over the 
ground and hearing the tale from Philistos and the young Diony- 
sios. We may be certain that he began to write the Sicilian part 
before the destruction of Himera in the year 409 ; otherwise he 
could not have said (vi. 62. 2) ‘Iuépav, frep porn ev TovT@ TO pepe TIS 
Sixehias “ENAds mods €oti. And we may suspect that he had not 
finished in 406; it looks very much (see p. 369) as if he perhaps 
saw with his own eyes, or at any rate heard of, the flight of the 
people of Akragas and of Gela. It is however possible that the 
reference may have been worked in in some later revision. 

We have other Fragen in store for us. The Lntstehungsfrage 
is among the more reasonable of the class. To discuss the order in 
which Thucydides wrote his history is a perfectly rational business ; 
it simply gets a little overwhelming in the hands of some of 
those who set about it. But when it comes to mere cavillings 
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against the trustworthiness of our guide, it is enough to turn once 
more to our Pindar ; 
copes 6 TOAAG €idws Pua pabdvres 5€ AaBpo 
mayyAwooia Képakes @s, axpavTa -yapverov 
Acos mpos Gpvixa Oetov. 


The appendix of Thucydides, as we have called it from our 
Sicilian point of view, breaks off suddenly. Had he carried on 
his work to the point which he designed, the surrender of Athens 
to Lysandros, the later years of it could hardly have concerned 
us in Sicily. He might possibly have been led on by some casual 
occasion to glance at the events which were going on there; but, 
if so, it could only have been by way of the merest episode. Un- 
luckily he breaks off at a point when, without leaving his main 
subject, he might still have had something to tell us about Her- 
mokratés and Dérieus and the Sikeliot share in the Spartan 
recovery of Pylos. As it is, the tale of Sikeliot action in Asia, 
begun in the eighth book of Thucydides, goes on in the first 
book of the Greek History of his countryman XEeNopHON. The 
Athenian partisan of Sparta is our guide for so short a time that 
there is no need to enlarge on the change which is implied when 
we pass from one guidance to the other. But we may notice that 
it is only when the contemporary historian is eked out from the 
later antiquary, when Pausanias comes to the help of Xenophon,, 
that we are able to draw the contrast between the treatment 
which Dérieus met with at the hands of Athenian and of Spartan 
enemies (see p. 435). There are also in the first book, as in other 
books, of Xenophén some casual references to Sicilian affairs, which 
later editors have bracketted as the work of an interpolator. If 
so, he was surely a Sicilian interpolator. As yet they are simple 
notes of time, and are as such of some value (see pp. 432, 436). 
Of the later ones we may have to speak elsewhere. 


And now we have come to the point at which we have at once 
to mourn the loss of the perfect work of the Syracusan Putis- 
Tos, and to rejoice that we can find so much of him as we can 
find embedded in the narratives of later writers. And here, how- 
ever disagreeable it is to have to speak in direct opposition to 
a brother Regius Professor in the same University, love of truth 
requires me to make a protest. In the introduction to Mr, Jowett’s 
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Translation of Thucydides (i. xvii), I find words which to a his- 
torian of Sicily are truly astonishing ; 

‘‘ When, as in modern histories of ancient Greece, the good 
cloth of Herodotus or Thucydides or Xenophon is patched with 
the transparent gauze of Diodorus and Plutarch, the whole gar- 
ment becomes unequal and ragged. There is a special impro- 
priety in combining the fictions of later writers with the narrative 
of Thucydides, who stands absolutely alone among the historians, 
not only of Hellas, but of the world, in his impartiality and love of 
truth.” 

This praise is high, but not too high. Thucydides indeed 
stands so high that he needs not the sacrifice of his lowlier fellows 
on his altar. Mr. Jowett’s metaphors I need not examine. But 
it is truly wonderful how a Professor of Greek, who must be 
familiar with every word of so important a part of Greek liter- 
ature as the writings of Dioddros and Plutarch, can have mistaken 
their useful compilations for “ the fictions of later writers.” Mr, 
Jowett surely does not suppose that Diodéros and Plutarch de- 
liberately invented everything which they record but which is 
not recorded by Thucydides. Plutarch, though sometimes care- 
less, is perfectly honest and is often critical; and there is some- 
thing grotesque in the notion of good, stupid, plodding, Diodéros 
inventing anything. A compiler is certainly a very inferior being 
to such an original historian as Thucydides, but he is not therefore 
necessarily a retailer of fiction. Plutarch and Diodéros used such 
materials as they had, Thucydides himself among them. “ Fiction” 
is a hard word even for Timaios; it is utterly out of place as 
applied to the part of the history of Philistos with which we 
are now concerned. From his narrative, the narrative of a con- 
temporary and actor, Diodéros and Plutarch have preserved to us 
endless little local and personal details which it was natural that 
a Syracusan eye-witness should record, but which had little in- 
terest for an Athenian visitor even a few months later. Precious 
scraps like these, fresh from the scene and the actor, have much 
less of the character of ‘‘transparent gauze” than the grossly 
partisan writings of Xenophon, whom Mr. Jowett counts among 
the vendors of “good cloth.” It would be the most curious 
question of all to see what kind of history of Pelopidas and 
Epameinéndas could be woven out of that cloth only. The writers 
of “modern histories of ancient Greece”—Thirlwall and Grote 
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for instance—have simply done their duty to truth by “ patch- 
ing together,’ in Mr. Jowett’s scornful phrase, every means of 
knowledge which they found open to them. In attempting to 
carry out the same process somewhat further than they did, I 
feel sure that I should have had their good word. In short, if 
Mr. Jowett’s rule were to be accepted, there would be an end 
to all historical criticism. There would be an end to all writing 
of history, almost to all reading of it. We are solemnly called on 
to shut our ears to a large part of our evidence. Because one 
writer undoubtedly stands high above all others, we are bidden 
to pass by the statements, fragmentary indeed but still the state- 
ments, of another writer, doubtless his inferior in many points, 
but whose means of knowledge were, from one side of the story, 
even greater than his own. 

Philistos has found better appreciation in other quarters. As 
long ago as 1818 his fragments were collected by Giller, who 
added a good account of his life and writings (De Situ et Origine 
Syracusarum, pp. 103 et seqq.). And one may remark in passing 
that Giller (see p. 104) had not the least doubt that Diodoros 
made use of Philistos. Then there is the article ‘“ Philistus” in 
the Dictionary of Biography, happily by Sir Edward Bunbury, 
and a clear summary by Holm (G.8. i. 308). He is treated of 
also by Brunet de Presle (14) and C. Miiller (I. xlv.). I do not 
know that I found very much in a dissertation “de Philisto Rerum 
Sicularum Scriptore” by Wolfgang Korber (Breslau, 1874). His 
geography (pp. 19, 23) at least is odd; Ietai (see p. 240 and 
Thue. vii. 2. 3) is near Segesta; Daskén is “Siciliz oppidum vicinum 
sinui Dasconi,” and Hykkara is “oppidulum in inferiore parte 
insulze prope Erctam montem situm.” 


The native historian of Syracuse, a maker as well as a writer 
of history, was a younger contemporary of Thucydides; some add 
that he was his imitator. I have already hinted that the two may 
well have met on Syracusan soil. There can be little doubt that, 
of all who, after Thucydides, took Sicilian affairs in hand, Philistos 
was the one who came nearest to the great master. Neither of 
them seems always to have pleased the purely literary critics. 
Dionysios of Halikarnassos, who, to be sure, also tried history 
himself, found a good deal to say against both. According to this 
judge, Thucydides had better not have written at all; it would 
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have been well if the Peloponnesian war had been forgotten 
altogether. (Ad Cn. Pompeium, 3; 6 dé Govkvdidns modepov eva 
ypape, Kai Tovtov ovre Kaddv ovd evrvxn, Os padtoTa pev were py 
yeverOa, ei O€ py, oiwmy Kal AnOn Twapadobeis, id TaV émvyryvopevav 
nyvojcéa.) So we are not surprised a little way on (c. 5) to find 
Philistos too called up for a scolding, for which however we may 
thank the critic, as it has preserved to us a most valuable frag- 
ment. (See vol. ii. p. 36.) All that Dionysios has to tell us 
about Thucydides is very curious indeed, so much so that we could 
wish he had given a little more space to Philistos. 

The personal history of Philistos is very well ascertained. He 
was one of the most important of the secondary actors in the 
Sicilian affairs of the last years of the fifth century before Christ, 
and the first half of the fourth. The confusions of Souidas, who 
mixed him up with a certain Philiskos of Naukratis in Egypt, 
were unravelled by Gdller. Philistos was no pupil of Euénos 
or of Isokratés, and he wrote on no subject but Sicilian history. 
A Syracusan, son of Archénidés (Souidas) or Archomenidés (Pau- 
sanlas, V. 23. 6), he was an eye-witness of the Athenian siege (Plut. 
Nik. 19, avip Svpaxotows Kai Tov mpaypdtwv dpatis yevouevos). He 
was a rich man and prominent in the Syracusan assembly in 406 
(Diod. xiii. gt), where we have seen him (see p. 542) as the first 
recorded supporter of Dionysios. He is therefore naturally spoken 
of as an old man (6 yépor, Plut. Dion, 35) when he was killed 
in battle fifty years later. His life may thus have covered the 
years from 436 to 356. Indeed one story tempts us to make him 
older still. There is a strange tale in Plutarch’s Life of Dién 
about an intrigue between Philistos and the mother of the elder 
Dionysios, seemingly after her son had risen to the tyranny (Dion, 
II, qv b€ Adyos @s Kal TH pytpl wAnoidor Tod mpeoBuTépov Acovvatov, 
Tov Tupdvvov pi) TavTdracw dyvoodrtos). So the tradition had reached 
Tzetzés, Chil. x. 829; 

peydAs Rv Tipwpevos Tapa Arovuciv 

€A€YETO Guvetvaa yap TH pynTpl Arovuaiov. 
One could have more readily believed a version which placed the 
scandal earlier; only then the story could hardly fail to make 
Philistos the true father of Dionysios. In such a case too we 
could hardly place the birth of Philistos after the year 450, 
which would make him fighting at the age of ninety-three. In 
any case, as we shall see presently, he was for a while the favourite 
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and minister of Dionysios. He was banished by him about 386, 
and wrote at least the second part of his History while in exile 
(Plut. Dion, 11; tov Giduoroy e&jAace SixeAias puydvtra mapa E€vous Twas 
eis tov “Adpiay, Grou Kai doxet Ta Theiota cuvbeivar THs istopias cxodafov). 
Nor was he allowed to come back till the reign of the second 
Dionysios (Plut. u. s.), in whose service he died. 

These events in the life of Philistos had a great effect on his 
historical writings. He first wrote a general Sicilian history from 
the earliest times to the Punic capture of Akragas in 406. He 
thus took in, as Diodéros says (xiii. 103), the legends and history 
of eight hundred years in seven books (tiv mporny civraéw ray 
ZtkeAtK@v Eis TOvTOV TOV evavToY KaTéoTpeey, cis THY AKpayavTos GAwow, 
ev BiBXios éexta SuehOav xpdvov erdv mréov Tov 6xtaxociov). In the 
first book he spoke of mythical and pre-historic times, starting, 
it would seem, from the story of Daidalos and Kékalos (Theén, 
Progymn. ii. 4; see vol. i. pp. 474-476). In his second book, 
as we know from his critic Dionysios, he dealt with the events 
of the sixth century before Christ, among them of the war between 
Syracuse and Kamarina in the year 552. In the third book 
(Schol. Pind. Ol. v. 19) he recorded the acts of Gelén. The sub- 
jects of some of the other books may be seen from the references 
made to him by Stephen of Byzantium and others for the names 
of towns. (Of the most important of these, that about Hybla, 
I have had to speak at some length in the first volume, p. 515). 
In his fifth book he recorded the Syracusan expedition to Aithalia 
or Elba (see vol. ii. p. 337). When Stephen refers to the sixth book 
of Philistos for the names Adoxev and ’Iéra, it is plain that in that 
book he treated of the Athenian siege, and therein of the march 
of Gylippos (cf. Thue. vii. 2. 2 and Diod. xiii. 13). So when Theén 
(xi. 4) quotes the word vuxrovayia as used both by Thucydides 
(vii. 44) and by Philistos, we can see on what occasion Philistos 
used it. Stephen’s one reference (Tapxia) to the seventh book does 
not help us ; but it follows as a matter of course that in that book 
Philistos recorded the events of the Carthaginian invasion down 
to the taking of Akragas. From all this it is plain that Philistos 
told the history of Sicily in the sixth and fifth centuries at con- 
siderable length. His seven books indeed took in eighteen more 
years than the nine books of Antiochos; but we may suspect that 
he cut the pre-historic time shorter. How far he may have 
followed Antiochos in the times which they had in common we 
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have no means of judging. It would be hard to trace the remoter 
Quellen for the name of a town standing all alone by itself in 
an entry of Stephen of Byzantium. But we may safely set aside, 
as the mere talk of a rhetorical critic, the notion that Philistos 
copied from Thucydides the whole account of the Athenian siege 
which he had himself seen and in which he could hardly fail to 
have been an actor (Theén, Progymn. i. 18, kai pevroe ye 6 Piduotos 
tov *Atrikov 6Aov ToAELOY ev ToIs SikeAtKois ek T@V Covkvdidov perevyvoye. 
This is accepted as undoubted by Wilamowitz, Hermes xii. 328). 
For the years towards the end of his work, when he thus wrote 
from personal knowledge, Plutarch, a far better judge of such 
matters than Theén (Nik. 1), brackets him with Thucydides, as 
one of his two chief guides, without a hint of his being a copyist. 
He refers to him again (19) as a distinct authority from Thucy- 
dides (gyoiv od Covkvdidns povov, adda Kal SdoTos, «.7.d.), and in 
another place (28) he notices the agreement of Philistos with 
Thucydides. See also the reference in Pausanias, i. 29.12. (See 
below, Note XXII.) Dionysios of Halikarnassos, in a passage (De 
Vett. Scriptt. Com. iii. 2), calls him pupnris Covxvdisov (like Cicero, 
De Orat. 111. 13), but that is another thing from copying the whole 
Athenian war from him. 

It is only this first work of Philistos, that which went down 
to the taking of Akragas, with which we are now concerned. Of 
his six later books, devoted to the acts of the elder and younger 
Dionysios, we shall have to speak in another volume. It is to 
be noticed that the earlier work ended with the last event which 
could be recorded without bringing in either the name of Diony- 
sios or his own. The return of Hermokratés could be told without 
mentioning Dionysios; the events that followed the taking of 
Akragas could not. This distinction most likely marked a wide 
difference in object and character between the two parts of the 
history. But we should be glad indeed even of the Dionysian 
part, and the loss of the part with which we are now concerned 
is one of the saddest in the whole range of Greek literature. The 
History of Philistos was the work of a man thoroughly well 
informed, thoroughly able to make use of what he knew, and who, 
up to this stage, was under no temptation to colour his narrative 
in the way which he is charged with doing in his later books. 
The book which dealt with the Athenian war would have given 
us exactly what we want, namely, the means of balancing Thucy- 
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dides with a Syracusan writer of merit only inferior to his own. 
It is some comfort that we are so often able to listen to him 
through the voices of later compilers, and that what we learn in 
this way always leads us to the belief that there was hardly any 
material contradiction between the Syracusan and the Athenian 
narrative. 

Of Philistos’ way of treating his subject his critic Thedn (iv. 12) 
has preserved the fact that he stuck close to the matter in hand, 
and made no digressions (wapexSdces). In this he is contrasted 
with Theopompos ; he might also have been contrasted with Hero- 
dotus and Thucydides. He did not approve himself to the taste 
of Timaios, as appears from Plutarch (Nik. 1), who here too 
brackets him with Thucydides, just as he does on other grounds 
a little way on (Tipaos ... ds eAmicas Tov pév GovevdiSny imepBarei- 
oOat Sewvdrnrt, tov dé Piduorov drodeifew mavtdrace oprikdy kai idiorny). 
Plutarch, as we shall see hereafter, had his own hard words for 
Philistos ; but that was on different and more serious grounds, 
and the censure was clearly not meant to apply to the earlier books. 
And long after, Timaios seemed in the eyes of Tzetzés (Chil. x. 835) 
to have found fault with Philistos simply out of envy ; 


, A > , 
... POovoy Sewov evTpepar, 
ws Sikedds TO Tieed@, ws Adofos evddéw. 


Philistos fared better at the hands of those who made history 
than at the hands of those who simply criticized it and some- 
times wished it to be forgotten. But it is perhaps unlucky that it 
was often the part with which we are not now concerned which 
was picked out for special admiration. Among the books which 
the Macedonian Alexander chose to have sent up after him into 
the further parts of Asia (Plut. Alex. 8), the only historian was 
Philistos, except so far as Homer is entitled to the name. The 
reason of the choice is plain enough. Nowhere could Alexander 
find reading more to his taste than in the history of Dionysios, 
the first man who carried on war on a scale and after a fashion 
at all approaching to his own. It was the Dionysian books also 
which specially pleased Cicero (Ep. ad Q. Fr. ii. 13). His brother 
Quintus was, like Alexander, reading Philistos on his campaign. 
But he had not told Marcus which of the two parts of his History 
he was engaged with. ‘Siculus ille,’ says the elder brother, 
“capitalis, creber, acutus, brevis, pene pusillus Thucydides; sed 
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utros ejus habueris libros (duo enim sunt corpora) an utrosque 
nescio. Me magis de Dionysio delectat, ipse enim est veterator 
magnus et perfamiliaris Philisto.” Cicero refers to Philistos 
in several other places, and more than once in company with 
Thucydides. After his mention of Thucydides (De Orat. ii. 13, 
cf. 23) he adds; ‘Hune consecutus est Syracusanus Philistus, 
qui quum Dionysii tyranni familiarissimus esset, otium suum con- 
sumpsit in historia scribenda, maximeque Thucydidem est, ut 
mihi videtur, imitatus.” (Cf. the extract from Dionysios, above, 
p- 602.) In the Orator (17) he makes Brutus complain that neither 
the elder Cato nor Philistos nor Thucydides himself was thought 
of as he ought to be (‘“‘amatores huic desunt, sicut multis jam 
ante seculis et Philisto Syracusano et ipsi Thucydidi’’). The 
three are again brought together by Atticus (c. 85); “ quum 
Catonem cum Philisto et Thucydide comparares.” In two other 
places (De Div. 1. 20, 33) Cicero refers to him for stories to which 
we may come again, but the first time not without epithets of 
honour, as “doctus homo et diligens.” The judgements of Alex- 
ander and Cicero, to say nothing of Plutarch, may perhaps out- 
weigh those of Timaios and Dionysios of Halikarnassos. 

We have been speaking of three contemporary writers, Thucy- 
dides, Xenophon, and Philistos. But we must not forget that 
the elder contemporary of Thucydides, AnriocHos of Syracuse, 
ought to be one of our authorities for the early part of our story, 
as far as the Peace of Gela (see vol. i. p. 456). But unluckily, 
of the few fragments of his writings that are preserved, none come 
from that part of his work. And it is curious to remember that 
Herodotus, and even Hellanikos, might have been among our con- 
temporary authorities, if they had chosen. We have also got a 
scrap or two (see pp. 414, 454) from a contemporary writer who 
was not an historian, namely the orator Lysias, whose sojourn 
at Thourioi may have given him some knowledge of Sicilian 
affairs. No great space need be given to the only remaining 
candidate for the rank of a contemporary authority. Diodéros 
(xiii. 83) quotes a certain PoLyKLEITOS as an eyewitness for 
the prosperity of Akragas before the Carthaginian siege (év tais 
ioropias e&nyeira). There is a question whether he is or is not 
the same as a certain PotyKriros, who is quoted by Diogenés 
Laertios (ii. 7. 6) as having written a history of Dionysios (év 76 
mpot® tov mept Arovtowv), and who is twice referred to by the 
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marvel-mongers (Pseud. Arist. 112, Antig. Caryst. 135) for phy- 
sical wonders in Sicily and elsewhere (cf. Plin. N. H. xxxi. 14, 
where Brunet de Presle (24) reads “ Polyclitus”). Diogenés calls 
him Mevdaios, from Mendé in Thrace, one would think. It is quite 
certain that we cannot, with Brunet de Presle (24), read Mevdaios 
for Mevaios in Stephen of Byzantium. Mevat, modus Suxehias eyyus 
Hadixov, needs no doubtful disputations. If we believe the false 
Aristotle, Polykritos wrote a history of Sicily in verse (6 ra Sucehixa 
yeypapas év éreow). Can this be the work of Pclykleitos which 
Diodéros quotes ? 


Of the writers of whom we have now been speaking, it is need- 
less to say that Thucydides wrote in his native Attic. It is not 
quite so clear whether Antiochos and Philistos asserted their right, 
as Corinthians, kinsfolk of Bellerophontés, to write the Doric of 
Peloponnésos (see vol. i, p. 334). In their day, in the day of 
Antiochos still less than in the day of Philistos, the Attic form 
of Greek, or something professing to continue it, had not yet won 
that literary supremacy which it possessed a generation or two later. 
We have no fragment either of Antiochos or Philistos long enough 
to give us any real notion of the style or dialect of either. In 
most of the references to Philistos the writer who makes the quo- 
tation is not copying his exact words, but simply referring to him 
for a fact. The only serious case is the account of the war of 
Syracuse and Kamarina quoted by Dionysios (see above, p. 600). 
There the extract, though short, is long enough to show either 
that Philistos did not write Doric or else that Dionysios translated 
him. We have seen Philistos spoken of more than once as an 
“imitator” (wimntns) of Thucydides. But it is possible to imitate 
the manner of a writer in another dialect of the same language, 
or even in another language. Still the statement at least suggests 
the thought that Philistos may have imitated Thucydides in his 
dialect as well as in other points, and, if so, the fact is one of 
importance in the history of the Greek tongue. He would be 
one of the first, perhaps the very first, of that long string of 
writers, reaching down to our own day, whose native tongue was 
Greek, but who wrote, not in the Greek which they spoke at their 
own hearths, but in an artificial speech as near to the natural 
speech of Athens as they could bring it. If this be so, it was a 
remarkable turning-about of things, when Athens made this literary 
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conquest of one who had borne his part in driving back her fleets 
and armies from his native city. 


In later volumes we shall again have to speak of writers who 
recorded parts of the history of Sicily from their personal know- 
ledge. But we have now to turn to writers of another class, those 
who recorded the events of past times from contemporary materials, 
and who are to us at least the echo of the original writers. The 
greatest of the class, Potysios himself,—for he belongs to the class 
through a great part of his writings,—could not, from the nature 
of his subject, give us much help at our present stage. His one or 
two references to matters which concern us are quite incidental ; 
but we are glad to have even his obiter dicta, as about Geldn (see 
vol. ii. p. 516), so about Hermokratés (see pp. 48, 55, and Ap- 
pendix VI). It is later writers again, more strictly to be called 
compilers, with whom we have to deal at present. Through the 
whole of this volume we have had the company of Driopdros, 
and in the chapter on the Carthaginian invasion he is, we may 
say, our only guide. We have already learned what he is like, 
without bringing him up for any formal judgement. He could 
not make himself contemporary, and it was not in him to be 
critical. But, if often stupid and sometimes careless, we must 
allow him the merits of untiring industry and thorough honesty. 
His treatment of his subject is strangely unequal. Very often 
a really good spell of narrative, clearly coming straight from some 
trustworthy writer, is followed by a meagre piece of mere confusion 
and blundering. In the times with which we are concerned, 
through the greater part of the Athenian story, he is at his worst, 
as if the company of Thucydides had overwhelmed him. Just 
towards the end he gets better, and gives us, as I have often 
pointed out in the text, many valuable notices from the Syracusan 
side. In the Carthaginian story we have no other account to 
check him by; but I see nothing in his narrative to make us 
doubt its general trustworthiness. The question naturally comes 
at both these stages, Where did he find his story? What in short 
were his Quellen? On this head, as on the closely connected question 
of the (@uellen of PLtutarcu of Chairéneia, German scholarship has 
found much to say. And it is a question which touches us in Sicily 
much more nearly, and which calls for somewhat more minute treat- 
ment, than the “ Thukydideische Frage” in any of its forms. 
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On all these matters Holm has a most useful Anhang in his 
second volume, pp. 340 et seqq. But for him I might not have 
known some of the strange things that have been said. But I 
have looked for myself at the writings which he refers to and 
at some others besides ; and my experience of the wonderful fruits 
of ingenious guessing is increased in proportion. In these literary 
questions it is open to a man to guess anything in a way which 
he cannot do in dealing with questions of recorded fact. Where 
did Diodéros and Plutarch get their materials? We cannot say 
for certain, except when they tell us themselves, which Plutarch 
does much more commonly than Diodéros. For the rest we may, 
within certain bounds of possibility, guess anything that we please, 
and nobody can prove to absolute demonstration that we are 
wrong. The thing very largely depends on a certain instinct, 
what we used to call atc@noru. And that instinct is, almost as a 
matter of course, far stronger in Holm than in the writers of 
these ingenious pamphlets. In times past, as Holm points out, 
it was, naturally and reasonably, believed that, when Diodéros or 
any other writer of his class sat down to make his compilation, 
he got together all the books that he could. But now it has 
become the fashion to take for granted that he could never have 
had two books before him at once. He may have used different 
books at different stages, but never two books actually at the same 
time. He had one book before him and he copied that one. Why 
this should be taken for granted it is very hard to see. One can 
only say that ingenious men have taken it for granted; and of 
course, when it is taken for granted, a beautiful field is open for 
guesses of any kind as to the author who is followed in each par- 
ticular case. Thus C. A. Volquardsen (Untersuchungen iiber die 
Quellen der Griechischen und Sicilischen Geschichten bei Diodor, 
Kiel, 1868) knows for certain (p. 80) that Dicddéros never looked 
at Antiochos, Thucydides, or Philistos; he did not even look at 
Ephoros; he got all that we are concerned with from Timaics. 
On the other hand, W. Collmann (de Diodori Siculi Fontibus, 
Marburg, 1869), as he will have no Philistos, will not even have any 
Timaios. There may be some Thucydides indirectly ; for, though 
Diodéros copied nobody but Ephoros, yet Ephoros copied Thucy- 
dides. W. Fricke (Untersuchungen iiber die Quellen des Plutarchos 

.. sowie des Diodoros, Leipzig, 1869) allows Diodéros to have 
used two books, Ephoros and Theopompos. Of course he did not 
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use both together, but sometimes one and sometimes the other, and 
Fricke knows exactly which chapters come from each. Volquardsen 
has to struggle with the fact that Diodéros several times refers 
to Ephoros and compares his statements with those of Timaios 
(xili. 54, 60, 80; xiv. 54). But the explanation is ready (p. 93). 
Diodéros got his knowledge of the statements of Ephoros only from 
the quotations of Timaios. Dioddéros too mentions (xii. 37, xill. 103) 
the points to which both Thucydides and Philistos carried down 
their Histories; but, according to Volquardsen (p. 5 et seqq.), this 
does not prove that he had ever read those writers; he got the 
dates from Apollédoros, and put them in along with the poets and 
others. That Dioddros did use Apollodéros is perfectly plain from i. 5. 
So nowadays one often uses Clinton; but it does not follow in 
either case that the original text has never been read. 

Some of the particular arguments are droll enough. Any likeness 
in fact or word, even when such likeness could hardly be helped 
in telling the same story, is held to be enough to prove that A 
is the source of B or that A and B have a common source in C, 
Sometimes it would seem that an unlikeness—even an imaginary 
unlikeness—will do as well as a likeness. If I rightly understand 
Volquardsen in p. 89, Diod6ros must have got his account of the 
treaty between Gelén and Carthage from Timaios, because 'Timaios 
mentions the forbidding of human sacrifices, while Diodéros says 
nothing about it. Here one is tempted to ask about Volquardsen’s 
own Quellen, seeing that the fragment of Timaios (89, C. Miiller, 
i. 214) says no more about human sacrifices than the text of Dio- 
doros. The human sacrifices come from Theophrastos, not from 
Timaios (see vol. il. p. 523). The story about Phalaris’ bull 
in Diodéros, xiii. go (see vol. ii. p. 462), is of course insisted on 
to prove, what doubtless it does prove, that Diodédros used 'Ti- 
maios. But then unluckily it also proves that he used other 
writers as well, and that he sometimes preferred their accounts 
to those of Timaios. Anyhow the bull altogether upsets Coll- 
mann’s argument, and he shows no inclination to take so dangerous 
a beast by the horns. 

The strong sense and sound experience of Holm naturally casts 
away all these vagaries, “ die ich nicht billige,” as he emphatically 
says (G. 8. ii. 341). And he no less naturally uses the bull (342) 
to gore their authors withal. He does not stop to comment on 
Volquardsen’s very vague notions about the Palici (pp. 79, 83), 
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as indeed it is hardly worth while doing, except that we have here 
a case of the man of Agyrium speaking at first hand. When Dio- 
doros describes the lake (xi. 89, see vol. i. p. 523), he is clearly 
not copying Timaios or anybody else, but speaking of what he had 
seen for himself. Of course a great deal has been made of the 
mere blundering of Diodéros, for which we must always allow. 
Some special source is sought for (Collmann, p. 9) to account 
for simple stupid confusion, as when Dioddéros jumbles together 
the Athenian warfare at Mylai (xii. 54, see p. 31) and the Sikel 
warfare by Naxos (see p. 43). So again when Diodéros makes 
the Athenians occupy the Olympieion (xiii. 6, 7, see Appendix 
XT), Holm (ii. 360) finds out the true cause more quickly and 
surely than a thousand dissertations; “Die Besetzung des Olym- 
pieion hat dagegen Diodor nicht aus einem anderen Schriftsteller, 
sondern allein aus schldfriger Lectiire des Thukydides.” Holm 
then goes on to quote various passages in which we hear an echo 
of Thueydides in the words of Diodéros, and where there certainly 
is no reason to suppose that Ephoros or any one else was needed 
as a go-between. 

Since Holm wrote, his common-sense notion of a sleepy reading 
of Thucydides on the part of Dioddros (more delicately called a 
‘ Missverstiindniss ”) does not at all approve itself to the mind 
of Ludwig Holzapfel (Untersuchungen iiber die Darstellung der 
Griechischen Geschichte, Leipzig, 1879); but in the last thing that 
I have seen, “ Untersuchungen iiber Timaios von Tauromenion” 
by Christian Clasen (Kiel, 1883), it is a comfort to see (pp. 46, 
47) that the rational treatment of Holm largely prevails. 

Is one really bound to dispute at length on all these points ? 
After Holm’s settlement of the matter, one is tempted to say, mepi 
6podoyouperns dvoias ovdev av kawvov Aé€yorro. That Dioddros did not 
slavishly copy Timaios can be easily shown. He says (xiii. 34), 
Zupakovowt ... Tos AakeSatpoviovs ovppaynoavtas, &v npxe TvAurmos, 
eripnoay Tois ek Tod Todewou Aadipus. Plutarch (Comp. Tim. et Aim. 
2) says, Tipavos d5€ kat Tvdurmov dkheds gyot Kal dripws dmonéuyrat 
Svpakoveiovs, giving as a reason the qivdomdouria and drAnoria of 
which we have already heard. It may be that the two statements 
are not formally contradictory. Formal honours may be consistent 
with openly expressed public disfavour ; or a very ingenious dis- 
putant might argue that Dioddros meant to exclude Gylippos 
himself from the honours which were voted to those whom he com- 
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manded. Still it seems quite impossible that Diodéros and Plutarch 
should at this point have been drawing from the same source, and 
we know from what source Plutarch drew. Here however the 
relations of Thucydides to either writer are not touched. I am 
more concerned with some points which do touch him, with that 
long series of passages in the latter part of the Athenian war, 
in which Diodéros, aroused from his sleepy reading of Thucy- 
dides, turned to some other book, and read it in a more wide- 
awake fashion. We may place his awakening at about xiii. 12. 
From that point onward he gives us a number of details which 
are certainly not from Thucydides, but which hardly ever really 
contradict Thucydides, and which to my mind at least—every man 
must use his own a@ie@nors in such matters—bear the unmistakeable 
stamp of coming from an eye-witness. I have pointed out a great 
number in the text and in the Appendix (see pp. 324, 341, 345, 
349, 35° 351, 353, 354, 356, 359, 362, 363, 400, 403, 404, 409, 
410, and Appendix XX, XXIII, XXIV). 

I cannot prove that these come from Philistos, as I have not the 
text of Philistos before me ; but the conviction is as strong on my 
mind as any conviction about such a matter can be. Holm sums 
up the whole case in a formal way (11. 364). 

I. There are passages in which Diodéros directly contradicts 
Thucydides. These, when they really come from a separate source, 
come from Ephoros. They are distinctly mistakes, therefore not 
from a Sicilian author. 

II. There are many passages, especially in the description of the 
last sea-fight, where Diodéros, without contradicting Thucydides, 
adds many details, clearly from a Sicilian source. This source 
may be either Philistos or Timaios. 

III. There are many passages in which Diodéros seems directly 
to follow Thucydides, nor is there any need to suppose that he got 
at him only through Ephoros. 

To all this I can readily subscribe, save that I feel more certain 
on the second point than Holm does. Anyhow he speaks most 
truly when he says of Diodéros, “er hat einzelne schlecht gear- 
beitete Partien und andere recht gute.” If there is some “ trans- 
parent gauze,” there is some “ good cloth” as well. 


We now come to PiuTarcu, a large part of whose Life of 
Nikias and a smaller part of that of Alkibiadés closely-concern us. 
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He at least used many authorities ; he refers to them often; in one 
place (see above, p. 602, and Appendix XXIII) he quotes three in 
a breath and remarks how the two best agree together against the 
third. A man who, as he tells us, wrote Lives and not History, 
and who could not find the whole life of any of his worthies de- 
scribed in any one book, was obliged to consult and to compare 
authorities even more largely than Diodéros, who wrote, or tried 
to write, history in the stricter sense. Yet some of the dissertation- 
writers, though they cannot deny that Plutarch used many books, 
will not allow that he can ever have used two over the same chapter 
or sentence. He may have gone backwards and forwards from 
one to another; but he must always have had some one which he 
immediately followed, some Hauptquelle, as the phrase is. Thus 
Fricke, who has been already quoted, tells us in an ‘‘ Uebersicht 
der gefundenen Resultate” whence Plutarch got every chapter of 
the Lives of Nikias and Alkibiadés, not one of them being from 
Thucydides. This doctrine of the Hauptquelle is not very easy to 
understand. Does it mean copying the words, or only following 
the matter? For it is quite possible to follow, even slavishly, the 
matter of an earlier writer without reproducing his words, and it is 
equally possible to reproduce his words wittingly or unwittingly, 
while altogether departing from his matter. The position of 
Diodéros, much more that of Plutarch, was quite different from 
that of a monastic annalist who copies an earlier writer as long as 
it suits his purpose, and then continues him with original matter. 
But even in this case the reviser adds, omits, or alters, when he 
thinks good, and the alterations become of some moment when the 
Radical Matthew Paris revises the Tory Roger of Wendover. The 
writers with whom we have to deal were more in the position of 
William of Malmesbury. Bishop Stubbs can show us, we can some- 
times find out for ourselves, where William got his facts and fictions ; 
but he never copies in the way in which the Saint Albans writers 
copy. Whencesoever the matter may come, it is at least translated 
into the style of William himself. And the Doric, or even the 
attempted Attic, of Philistos would need some translation before it 
was qualified to appear in the pages of our compilers four or five 
centuries later. The truth is that these mere verbal likenesses or 
unlikenesses prove very little either way, unless they are so marked 
as to show a formal purpose on the part of the later writer. The 
theory of Fricke, and indeed the whole school to which he belongs, 
Rore2 
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was well upset by Holm (G. 8. ii. 343 et seqq.), whose words 
are often witty as well as wise. He shows the absurdity of sup- 
posing, as Fricke does, that Plutarch, not writing the history of 
the time but the Life of Nikias, wishing therefore before all things 
to give a true, or at least a possible, picture of Nikias, should 
run backwards and forwards, copying such and such chapters from 
one who spoke well of Nikias and such and such others from one 
who spoke ill of him. But in the very year in which Holm’s 
second volume appeared (1874) Giessen greeted its Grand Duke 
with a discourse on the sources of the Life of Nikias, “ Adolfi 
Philippi Commentatio,”’ in which we hear a great deal about 
Timaios and Philochoros, and something about Philistos, but from 
which Thucydides seems to be shut out, even when Plutarch directly 
quotes him. Since Holm things seem to have mended somewhat. 
Otto Siemon, “Americanus,” disputes against Fricke (Quomodo 
Plutarchus Thucydidem legerit, Berlin, 1881), and takes a line 
which is refreshing after much that one has read by showing 
how much knowledge of Thucydides is implied in various passages 
of Plutarch’s other writings. He comes (p. 51) to the very rational 
conclusion ; 

“'Thucydidem igitur maxime secutus est [Plutarchus], sed ex 
Philisto, Timeo, aliisque scriptoribus non pauca addidit in hac 
Niciz vita conscribenda.” 

Ido not see that Siemon refers to Holm, which seems strange. 
Neither does another later writer whom I have lighted on, who is 
distinctly more rational than Fricke, though he has some odd 
things in his paper, and though he cannot altogether get rid of the 
notion of the inevitable Hauptquelle, of which he teaches us the 
Latin. This is a discourse “ Quomodo Plutarchus Thucydide usus 
sit in componenda Nicie vita,” by Max Heidingsfeld (Liegnitz, 
1890). He does not however (p. 31) exactly agree with Siemon ; 

“ Plutarchi expeditionem Siciliensem narrantis fons primarius 
et quasi dux fuit Philistus; Thucydide autem ita usus est bio- 
graphus ut partibus quibusdam ex eo desumptis Siciliensis scrip- 
toris narrationem compleret atque amplificaret. Cum vero Philisti 
liber quo propius accederet ad finem expeditionis, eo copiosius 
narratas exhiberet res, in tertio expeditionis anno describendo 
multo rarius Thucydidis historia evoluta est a Plutarcho.” 

My own belief is that which Holm (G. 8. i. 340) speaks of as 
the old one, namely that Diodéros, and Plutarch, by the necessity 
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of the case, still more than Diodéros, did very much what Holm 
and I have done ourselves. That is to say, they used such au- 
thorities as they had, giving perhaps throughout a certain pre- 
cedence to some one, certainly preferring the statements of one 
writer to another in particular places. Nothing can be clearer 
than that Plutarch, when he wrote the twenty-eighth chapter of 
the Life of Nikias, had Thucydides, Philistos, and Timaios open 
before him. Very likely he had many others as well; we know 
from the twenty-third chapter that he turned to Philochoros and 
Autokleidés on special points. In truth he found very little 
material difference between Thucydides and Philistos. But, spe- 
cially towards the end, Philistos supplied him as well as Diodéros 
with a great number of details which concerned the Syracusan much 
more than they did the Athenian. (So grants even Fricke, p. 46; 
“Fiir Thukydides hatte diess auch kein Interesse, wol aber fiir den 
Syrakusien Philistos”). And these he brought freely in. 


I have said that there is little substantial contradiction be- 
tween Thucydides and Plutarch. That is there is little between 
Thucydides and Philistos; for we may be sure that, when Plutarch 
seems to depart from Thucydides, it is commonly through follow- 
ing Philistos. A good many apparent contradictions have been 
brought together in the course of these controversies. Perhaps 
the most serious is the one which is least likely to come from 
Philistos, and as to which Philistos would certainly be of less 
authority than Thucydides. There is the place where Plutarch 
(Nik. 20; see Fricke, 40, Heidingsfeld, 13) says that, even before 
the letter of Nikias reached Athens, the Athenians had been de- 
signing a second expedition, but that it was hindered by the 
enemies of Nikias ; 

ot A@nvaior Kai mporepov pev Gpunvro méurew érépav Svvapww eis SexeXiav, 
posvm dé Tdv mpotov mpatropévav mpos edtvxiay TOU Nikiov tooa’tny ToA- 
Aas dtarpiBas euBadrdsvrwv tore you éamevdov BonOeiv. 

There is no trace of this in Thucydides, and it seems hard to 
reconcile with the inferences which we cannot fail to make from 
him as to the continued trust which the Athenian people put in 
Nikias. But it is not likely that Philistos troubled himself about 
such matters ; the statement is far more likely to come from some 
inferior Athenian writer, Philochoros, if any one pleases. 

I do not see more than seeming contradiction when Plutarch 
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says that the Syracusans did not believe the good news brought by 
Gongylos till it was confirmed by a message from Gylippos bidding 
them to meet him (c. 19). He tells the bringing of the news, 
much as in Thucydides (vii. 2. 1, see pp. 238, 239) ; 

Ore TuAdummos adigerar dia tayéwv Kat vnes GAda BonOol mpoomdéeovow, 
ovrw Sé to Toyytk@ morevévtwy BeBaiws iKev ayyehos Tept Tod Tudimmov 
keNeVOVTOS amavTav. 

It is possible that Plutarch has here partly misunderstood Philis- 
tos. But the two statements, if they are looked at from the several 
points of view of the Athenian and the Syracusan, do not neces- 
sarily contradict one another. The coming of Gongylos hindered 
the meeting of an assembly in which surrender was to be at least 
discussed ; negotiations were therefore broken off; that was all that 
concerned Thucydides. One might think from his words (vii. 2. 3) 
that the Syracusans started to meet Gylippos the moment Gongylos 
came (of pev Supaxdoroe ereppooOnody te kai TO Tudinm@ €dOds mavotparia 
as amavtnodpevor e&pdOov). But the nature of the case implies that 
there was some interval—for Gongylos (see p. 239) could not have 
brought the news of Gylippos’ landing in Sicily—and it is implied 
in the words which follow (#6) yap kai eyyds évta oOavovto airy) 
which must mean a second message. In this interval the first 
tumult of rejoicing might well give way to a certain amount of 
distrust, and the people might come to the state of mind described 
in the words ovr matevortes BeBaiws. 

It has been alleged as a contradiction between Plutarch and 
Thucydides that Thucydides (vi. 8. 2), as does Dioddros also 
(xiii. 2), mentions Alkibiadés first among the three generals who 
were to command in Sicily, while Plutarch (Nik. 12) says that 
the vote of the assembly was orparnydv éAeoOar mparov ekeivoy per 
"AAkiBiadov kal Aapaxyov. This assumes that Thucydides would 
necessarily follow the order of the names in the formal decree. 
But we shall see in another note (Appendix ITT) that this was not 
always his practice. And nothing is more likely than that Alki- 
biadés should be chosen first in the sense of having his name 
shouted in the assembly before that of Nikias. But, when the 
decree was put into formal shape, Nikias, his senior in the college 
of generals, would take the precedence due to his years and 
honours. 

Ido not feel sure whether it is a contradiction or a mistake 
when Plutarch (Nik. 17) seems to make the Athenians, when they 
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first climbed up Epipolai, take captive three hundred of the chosen 
regiment under Diomilos (see p. 212), (€Aeiv pen rpraxocious), whereas 
they certainly were killed. 6 re Atdpidos aoOvnoker Kal tay addr 
as tpraxdovo, says Thucydides (vi. 97. 4). Fricke assures us that 
éheiv in the sense of killing would be too poetic for Plutarch, but 
that perhaps it ought to be dvedeiv. 

It would be endless to go through all the questions and diffi- 
culties which ingenious men have raised, mostly out of nothing. 
In all this Quellenfrage, even in the Thukydideische Frage itself, 
I have found nothing whatever in any way to affect my notions 
of any point of Sicilian history of the slightest moment. The line 
of argument is different when a fact is called in question. Then 
there must be a right and a wrong, and it is often possible to 
find out which is right and which is wrong. There are often real 
arguments which carry conviction one way or another. In these 
cases where there can be no direct proof, we may simply guess for 
ever, and I decline to guess at all. 


Holm (G. 8. ii. 365) gives a page or two to JusTry, and some 
of the dissertation-makers come across him also, As an abridger 
of a compilation, he hardly ranks with either Diodéros or Plutarch. 
He used some good materials, but, as a rule, he confuses and mis- 
understands his materials, good and bad. I can therefore hardly 
think him worthy of any long search into his sources, any more 
than into those of Polyainos and others of that class. Not but 
what Polyainos too used good materials here and there. I have 
often noticed the statements of both in their proper places. 


NOTE II. p. 16. 


ATHENIAN DEsiGNs ON CARTHAGE. 

WE are here concerned with two passages in the Knights of 
Aristophanés. The one is at v. 1303, where the personified ships 
Bay ; 

paciv aiteicbai Tw’ Hua Exarov és Kapxnddva. 
The other comes earlier, 173 ; 


ért viv Tov dpOadpov mapaBad’ és Kapiav 
Tov Segidv, Tov 5 érepoy és Kapxnddva, 


Our familiar Dindorf gives us KadynSéva in both places; but there 
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can be no doubt that H. Droysen (Athen und der Westen) and 
later scholars in general are right in reading Kapynddéva. I believe 
that Kadxndéva has no manuscript authority whatever, and the in- 
ternal evidence for Kapyndéva is overwhelming. The Scholiast says, 
) pev yap mpos €@, 7 Kapia, 4 dé mpds dvow 7 Kapxndor, 7 Aeyopern 
Kaprayeva. That is just the whole matter. Démos on his Pnyx 
has Karia on one side of him and Carthage on the other ; bring 
in Kalchédén, and there is no point. Dindorf strangely comments; 
“inepta de Carthagine cogitavit grammaticus vitiosa deceptus 
scriptura Kapyndeév pro Kadxndov.” But no one in the Scholiast’s 
day would have turned the very familiar Kadyndev, close to Con- 
stantinople, seat of Councils and what not, into the much less 
familiar Kapyndov. The natural Greek name for the Roman 
colony of Carthage was in his day, as he himself shows, Kaprdyeva 
or something like it; Kapxndov needed explanation. The older 
Greek name had by that time become a high-polite archaism. 
In the grand style no doubt African Saracens might be called 
Kapynddéuo1, as in the grand style anybody may be called anything. 

It is always with fear and trembling that I part company from 
Bishop Thirlwall on any matter which he had really weighed, 
as distinguished from matters on which fresh light has been 
thrown since his time. But I cannot follow his note at vol. ii. 
p- 359. He seems hardly to have taken in the manuscript 
evidence, to go no further, for Kapyndéva. Surely nobody seriously 
thought of attacking Carthage except by way of Sicily, though 
a comic poet might talk as freely of Carthage as of Ekbatana. 


On later talk about Carthage and places beyond Carthage see 
Appendix Vil. 


NOTE III. p. 19. 


THE WESTERN ALLIANCES OF ATHENS IN THE YEAR 
B.C. 433-432. 


THE treaties between Athens and Rhégion and between Athens 
und Leontinoi of which we have several times had to speak were 
concluded on one day in the archonship of Apseudés, that is the 
year B.C. 433-432. The archonship seems to have begun about the 
end of July, 433 (H. Nissen, Historische Zeitschrift, xxvii. 398). 
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There is no distinct evidence (Ib. 399) as to the time of the year 
when these alliances were concluded. The alliance, the empayéa 
(Thue. i. 44. 1), between Athens and Korkyra was also concluded 
in the same year; it was (Nissen, 399) one of the first acts of 
the archonship. We have now to determine the relation, both 
of date and cause, in which the two transactions stood to one 
another. And this examination opens a wide field of inquiry 
as to the events of the few years before the actual breaking-out 
of the Peloponnesian war. 

The inscription which contains the treaty with Rhégion has 
long been known; that which contains the treaty with Leontinoi 
is one of the later discoveries. Both are printed in the Collection 
of Attic Inscriptions, i. 33, Suppl. i. 13, and in Hicks, pp. 56, 
57. The fact that one document was known and the other not 
has led to some mistakes as to the beginning of Athenian relations 
with Sicily (see below, Note VI). No one can doubt that the two 
treaties concluded on the same day on the motion of the same 
speaker had a common object. But in form they are quite inde- 
pendent; neither mentions the name of any city except Athens 
and the city with which Athens is immediately dealing. The 
treaty was concluded with envoys sent from each of the cities 
concerned (mpéoBes ék ‘Pyyiov, éy Acovtivev). The oaths are very 
full and solemn, but the actual matter of the treaty takes the 
simplest form, Evppayiay eivar "AOnvaiows Kai ‘Pyyivois or Acovrivors. 
The proposer Kallias may very well be the son of Kalliadés, the 
Athenian general who not very long after died before Potidaia 
(Thue. i. 61-63). We seem too late for Kallias the daSodyos, who 
fought at Marathon and showed himself dyératos dvOpérev Kai mapa- 
vonararos (Plut. Arist. 5), and who went as ambassador to Arta- 
xerxes (Herod. vii. 151), and who perhaps negotiated the famous 
peace. And we seem too early for his grandson 6 mAovows (Plut. 
Per. 24), of whom both Xenophén and Plato have much to say. 
The Kallias who married Elpiniké sister of Kimén (Plut. Kim. 4) 
is also too old. As to the policy which the treaties represented 
we shall be a little better able to speak when we have looked 
at the Korkyraian alliance and what followed it. 

As the narrative of Thucydides (i. 45-55) has been commonly 
understood, the Athenians, as soon as they had concluded their 
treaty with Korkyra, sent out ten ships under Lakedaimonios, 
Diotimos, and Préteas, with instructions not to attack the Corin- 
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thians, unless they attacked the town or territory of Korkyra 
(Thue. 1. 45. 23 pr vavpaxeiy KopwOios, qv pi ent Keépkupay mrEwor 
kal péeddwow droBaivew, 7) es Tov exelvay TL x@piav’ ovTw Sé KwhvewY 
kara Suva), They sail to Korkyra at once, and find the 
Corinthians warring against their allies. The battle of Sybota 
follows between the Corinthians and Korkyraians (c. 49). In 
this the Athenian ships take no share till its last stage, when 
they step in to save the Korkyraians from utter destruction. 
The scale is turned by the sudden appearance of twenty more 
Athenian ships commanded, according to Thucydidés (c. 51), by 
Glaukén and the famous Andokidés. These ships had been sent 
(c. 50) for fear that the ten which were first sent might not be 
enough for the work to be done. Athenians and Korkyraians 
now offer battle, which the Corinthians decline (c. 52), and there 
is no more fighting just yet in the parts of Korkyra. 

Now there is an Attic inscription of which I shall speak 
presently which definitely fixes the sending forth of the ten ships 
to a time not later than the autumn of B.c. 433. It does not 
so definitely fix the time of sending forth the twenty ships; as 
far as the inscription goes, it might have been as late as the 
spring of 432. We must therefore be prepared for the assertion of 
an interval of several months between the two. This possibility 
does not seem to have come into the heads of any of the writers 
who wrote before the inscription was known. They seem to fix 
the date of the battle of Sybota by the date of the revolt of Potidaia, 
which Thucydides places very soon after that battle (1. 56,57; pera 
Tatra evOis, evOds pera tHy ev Kepxipa vavpaxiav). And the revolt of 
Potidaia they fix in the midsummer of 432. Thus Clinton, under 
433, places the embassy from Korkyra to Athens, and quotes the 
inscription recording the Rhegine treaty. Under 432 he says; 
“Sea-fights off Corcyra in the spring ;” ‘‘Tordaia aréorn, about 
midsummer.” So Arnold, in his dates, puts the Korkyraian em- 
bassy In 433 and the battle of Sybota in 432. But he puts 
no gap between the ten ships and the twenty; the gap must 
come between the embassy and the ten ships. Thirlwall, in 
the like sort, puts the same dates as Arnold; but, when he 
tells the story (iii. 58, 59), he brings all things into much closer 
connexion ; 

“They concluded a treaty of defensive alliance with Corcyra 

. and not long after ten ships were sent to the assistance of 
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the Corcyreans. ... The preparations which the Corinthians had 
been making now enabled them ... to send out a fleet of 150 
gallies. ... A few days after, the two fleets met in order of 
battle.” 

Grote (vi. 82) does not, at this exact stage, give any dates 
at all, and his narrative is perhaps not so explicit as that of 
Thirlwall; but he clearly never thought of any long interval, 
and he says distinctly, “the great Corinthian armament of 150 
sail soon took its departure for the Gulf.” In truth, in the 
narrative of Thucydides taken by itself, there is nothing whatever 
to suggest anything but a swift movement of events after the 
Korkyraian embassy. The opening words of c. 46, of S€ Kopivéco:, 
erei0r adTois mapeckevaoTo, emheov ent thy Képkupay, refer to the long 
and busy preparations which are recorded inc. 31. Both sides were 
quite ready for action. In c. 47 the Korkyraians bring a hundred 
and ten ships to meet the hundred and fifty that came against 
them. Certainly no one would infer from Thucydides that several 
months took place between the debate at Athens and the battle of 
Sybota. 

We now come to the inscription (C. I. A. i. 79; Suppl. i. 30; 
Hicks, 58) already spoken of, which ought to tell us something 
about these matters, and which does tell us something. It is 
the statement of the sums paid to the generals for the expenses 
of each of the two expeditions. The money is paid by the keepers 
of the holy treasure of Athéné—the goddess takes her full form 
*A@nvaia—to the generals who sailed to Korkyra; orparnyois és 
Képkupay trois mporos—or Sevrépous—exmdéovar. The payment for 
the first ten ships was made on the thirteenth day of the first 
mpuraveia of the year; but the name of the presiding tribe is lost. 
The date stands thus: [em ris ... v]ridos mpuravetas mpadrns mpv- 
[ ravevovions, T |pets Kai 8cka tyepas e€ehnAv| Ovias . . «|. 

That is to say, the payment was made about August 13, B.C. 
433, and the ten ships then set out. 

The payment to the commanders of the twenty ships was made 
on the last day of the mpuraveia of the tribe Aiantis; but the word 
is broken off which should have told us at what time of the year 
that mpuraveia came; 

[emi ris] Alavri8os mpuravetas [. .. Ts mputavevovon|s TH redev| Taig | 
jpé|pa ths mpuraveias]. 

This last filing up seems fair enough, but how are we to fill 
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up the space which ought to hold the numeral fixing the date 
of the zpuraveia of Aiantis? This point is discussed at length by 
Nissen (p. 402). Boeckh, and seemingly everybody else before 
Nissen, filled it up with mperns, and filled up the name of the 
tribe which held the zpvuraveia at the time of the first payment 
as Aiantis. Both payments thus come in the same month, the 
first on the thirteenth day of the mpuraveia of Aiantis, the second 
on its last day, August 30th. That is to say, the twenty ships 
followed the ten in about seventeen days, and the battle of Sybota 
took place in September. H. Droysen (p. 14) takes this relation 
of the two parts of the document for granted, only he places it 
earlier in the year, “ Mitte Sommers.” With the inscription 
before him, he reads the story in the same way in which Thirlwall 
and Grote read it before the finding of the inscription. Holm, 
in his History of Sicily, takes no notice of the matter. In his 
Griechische Geschichte of 1889 (ii. 352, 373) he tells the story 
in much the same way as the earlier writers, and refers to 
the inscription only for the names of the generals. Nissen is 
quite of another mind. In filling up the second part of the 
inscription, he will have nothing to say to mparns. The right 
word, as far as the Buchstabenzahl goes, might be equally rpirns, 
dydéns, or evarns. Of these he chooses dydéns, and so rules that 
the second payment was made May 5, 432, that therefore the 
sailing of the twenty ships and the battle of Sybota did not 
happen till nine months after the sailing of the ten ships. 

This is somewhat startling; but Nissen (p. 402) brings several 
reasons to defend his position. 

First, according to Thucydides (i. 56, 57) the affair of Potidaia 
followed at once after the battle of Sybota (pera raira evOds, 
evOds pera tiv ev Kepkipa vavpaxiav. If the battle of Sybota is 
placed in September 433, there remains a void space of nine 
months, “ein neunmonatliches Vakuum, das kein menschlicher 
Scharfsinn zu erkliiren vermag.” 

Secondly, the battle of Leukimmé (Thue. i. 30), two years 
before (i. 31), was fought, not in the autumn but in the spring. 
“Die gerade zwei Jahre vorausgehende Schlacht,’ means, I sup- 
pose, two years before Sybota, whenever Sybota was. 

Thirdly, the ancients avoided the sea in the winter. 

Fourthly, every impartial reader (“jeder unbefangene Leser ”) 
of the narrative of the battle of Sybota in Thucydides, i. 47-51, 
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will see that it implies a longer daylight than there would be 
in September. 

We may look to these reasons presently; let us first see what 
follows, if we accept Nissen’s view. He is (p. 398) as clear as 
possible that ten ships started in August 433; only the twenty 
ships did not follow them till May 432. What were the ten ships 
doing all this time? Nissen says most truly (399), “um neun Menate 
bei den Phiiaken still zu liegen, wurden sicherlich keine zehn 
Schiffe im August 433 ausgeschickt.” The Rhegine and Leontine 
inscriptions are called in to solve the question. The treaties 
recorded by them are held not to have been the only ones made at 
this time. The words of Thucydides, iii. 86. 3, are referred to to 
show that other Chalkidian cities also had treaties. Lakedaimonios 
and his colleagues sailed about for nine months making treaties 
here and there, or at least suggesting to the cities to send to 
Athens to make them. And a strange notice at which I have 
glanced in the text (see p. 14) is very ingeniously pressed into 
the service. Diotimos was one of the commanders of the ten ships, 
and Timaios recorded a story about Diotimos, which may be fitted 
in here very nicely. One of the dark sayings of Lykophrén (732) 
stands thus ; 

mpatn 5€ Kai mor avh cuyyovav Oa 
Kpaivwy anacns Moworos vavapxias 
TAwTHpot AapTadovxXov evTovEel Spopov, 
xpncpois mOnoas. by mor’ avénoe ews 
Neavohit@v, of map’ dkAvatov oKémas 
oppav Mignvod atipAa vacoovra KXIT7. 

On this the Scholia Vetera (see C. Miiller, i. 268) comment ; 

gyot Tipaws Arétipoy tov’ A@nvaiwy vavapxov, mapayevspevov eis Nedrrodwv, 
kata xpnopov Oioa rH Wapéevdrn, kat Spopov roujoat Naprddor, dd Kai vov 
Tov Tis Napmados ay@va yiverOar mapa Tois NeamoXirats. Movonia 8€ 
kadeira 9 *AttiKn amd Méwozos. 

By the time Tzetzés wrote, there were no more lamp-races at 
Naples; so he altered the statement to the past tense. He also 
thought that his readers might not know who Timaios was; so he 
added the rather unlucky description 6 SiceAds, for which some read 
Zicehixds. Lastly he added the words 

Avoripos de eis Nedwohw 7Oev, dre otpatnyos Sv tev AOnvaiay, émoheper 
Tots SukeNots, 

Beloch (Campanien, 30) seizes on the story with great glee. He 
calls up an Attic colony at Naples, and adds, “so wurde Neapel 
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der tiusserste Punkt des grossen athenischen Reiches nach Westen 
hin.” He speaks specially of the coins, which, if they are so late 
as Head (33) places them, namely from B.c. 340 to 268, do not 
prove much. 

Now is there anything in all this at all to set against the 
impression which every one would take in from the story in 
Thucydides that the battle of Sybota followed as soon as possible 
after the conclusion of the emmpayia between Athens and Korkyra? 
With that impression the inscription exactly falls in, if only we fill 
up the blank with mpérns and not with éySédns. And it is some- 
thing in favour of rparns, something that is in favour of putting the 
sailing of the twenty ships soon after the sailing of the ten, that 
the inscription couples them under one general head of money spent 
about Korkyra. Nissen’s whole notion is simple conjecture. The 
Rhegines and Leontines might have sent an embassy to Athens 
without Lakedaimonios going to stir them up. Indeed the language 
used both by the Korkyraians and by Thucydides himself about the 
convenience of Korkyra for Athenian dealings with Italy and Sicily 
would rather imply that something of Athenian negotiation was 
going on in those parts before the Korkyraian embassy to Athens. 
As for the story of Diotimos, whatever we hold it to prove, there 
is no necessity to place his visit to Naples in the archonship of 
Apseudés. It would be unfair to press the comment, most likely 
a blundering comment, of John Tzetzés, and to say that, whenever 
it happened, it did not happen in B.c. 433-432, because in that 
year Athens certainly had no war with any Sikels. But his visit, 
whatever it means, may just as likely have been earlier or later. 
Diotimos was most likely general several times, and we hear of 
him in parts of the world very far from Naples. In Strabo, i. 3. 1, 
he goes on an embassy to Sousa. The whole thing is mere guess- 
work. And Nissen does not answer one very important question. 
What were the Corinthians, after their great preparation spread over 
so long a time, doing in all the months which he assumes to have 
passed between their embassy to Athens and the battle of Sybota ? 
And, if the ten ships had been going hither and thither all this 
while, it was remarkably lucky that they should get to Korkyra, 
and that the twenty ships should come to reinforce them, just in 
the nick of time. 


Still we must look to Nissen’s special arguments in support of 
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his view, as I have already set them forth. The first is to my mind 
the only weighty one. The third and fourth surely go for very 
little. The second argument is put in so few words that it is not 
easy to be sure of its meaning. The battle of Leukimmé must 
have been fought in the autumn of 435. It is hard to see why 
Nissen assumes it to have been in the spring. The Corinthians 
were engaged in making ready for two years between Leukimmé 
and the Korkyraian application to Athens. That seems to fix the 
date of the battle. During the first of those years the Korkyraians 
had command of the sea (ékpdrouv ris Oaddcons, Thuc. i. 30. 3). 
In the summer of 434 (mepivre or mepudvte TH O€per, a passage 
on which I am convinced by a letter of Mr. Goodwin) the Corin- 
thians came out with a greater force, and the two watched one 
another during that summer (76 6€pos roiro, i. 30. 5). I do not 
quite understand whether Nissen carries the two years back 
from his Sybota in the spring of 432 to Leukimmé in the spring 
of 434. 

But the argument which really needs an answer is the first. 
If we place, as the inscription make us place, the sending 
forth of the ten ships about August 433, and if we place the 
revolt of Potidaia, where it is commonly placed, in the summer 
of 432, we must be driven to some such conclusion ag Nissen’s. 
That revolt was eds pera tiv ev Kepktpa vavpaytay, that is the 
battle of Sybota. If then the embassy and the two sendings out 
of ships all happened in August and September 433, the revolt of 
Potidaia must have been earlier than the date commonly given to 
it, midsummer 432. H. Droysen, looking to the west only, and 
not to eastward Potidaia, does not seem to have thought of this. 
Now the conference at Sparta which followed ed6és (Thue. i. 67. 1) 
after some events at Potidaia seems clearly fixed to the year 432 
by the date in i. 87. 6 that it happened ev 76 rerdpr@ éret kai dexdro@ 
T@V TplakovTOUTiO@y orovday mpoKexwpHKULay at eyévorto peta Ta EdBoikd, 
that is in 445. It seems to be commonly taken for granted that 
all the events recorded at Potidaia in i. 56-65 happened within a 
very short time in the year 432. Clinton places the revolt at mid- 
summer and the congress at Sparta in the autumn of the same 
year. Yet the only direct statements of time are that the chain of 
events recorded at Potidaia began speedily (dvs, i. 56. 1, 57. 1) after 
the battle of Sybota, and that the congress at Sparta happened 
speedily (ed%s, 1. 67. 1) after the last event recorded at this stage. 
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There is nothing directly to show over how long a time all the 
recorded events were spread. There is the message from Athens 
to Potidaia, the intrigues of Perdikkas, the revolt of Potidaia, the 
succours sent thither from Corinth, the peace between Athens and 
Perdikkas and its breach, the Athenian march on Potidaia, the 
battle, the first blockade, the more effectual blockade, the escape of 
Aristeas, his further operations and those of Phormién. All this 
might well take up a good deal of time, and our only hint as to 
the chronological relation of any of these events to any other is that 
(i. 60. 3) the Corinthian succours reached Potidaia forty days after 
the revolt of that town from Athens. And this seems to be 
mentioned, not as a note of time, but to mark the energy and 
speed with which the Corinthians set to work. But we do know 
that the battle of Potidaia (i. 62) was (ii. 2. 1) six months before 
the Theban attack on Plataia, that is about October, 432. And 
we have surely events enough to fill up the time from Sybota 
in September 433 to the congress in October 432. It is hardly a 
difficulty that Thucydides says nothing about summer and winter. 
At this stage he is not carefully dividing his years in the way that 
he does when he gets to his main story. Nor is it any diffi- 
culty that this view requires a good deal to go on in the winter of 
433-432. A winter campaign in the parts of Potidaia was what 
everybody specially disliked, but it had to be largely gone through 
a little later. In all this there is surely no such difficulty as there 
is if we suppose a long interval, to be filled up with events at 
pleasure, between the sending of the ten and the twenty ships to 
Korkyra. And it seems that we must choose one or the other. 
The time of sending the ten ships is fixed with absolute certainty 
by the inscription. The time of the congress at Sparta is fixed 
with only less certainty by the date in Thucydides. Between the 
two comes a time of rather more than a year. One must suppose 
either the action at Korkyra or the action at Potidaia to have 
taken a longer time than one would think at first sight. Of 
the two alternatives I prefer the second. 


Nissen has a good deal to say about the state of parties at 
Athens, into which a historian of Sicily is perhaps not bound 
to follow him. In the course of his remarks we hear of “der 
Geldfiirst Grote,” and of a “ Reichspolitik” on the part of Athens. 
It may be that the “Geldfiirst” by talking of an “Athenian empire’”’ 
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gave occasion for this last word. But it is quite wcrth considering 
whether there is not some force in what H. Droysen (16-19) has 
to say about the position of Periklés as the representative of deal- 
ings, but only moderate dealings, with the West. He is for simple 
defensive help to Korkyra, for the empaxia which is held not to 
break the terms of the Thirty Years’ Truce. It is the party of 
more energetic action which carries the alliance with Rhégion and 
Leontinoi and the sending of the larger force to Korkyra. This 
last falls in with the notice preserved by Plutarch (Per. 29); xaxas 
ovv 6 IepixAns akovwy dia tas d€xa Ta’tas Tpinpets, os puxpay pev BorOerav 
tois denbeiot, peyddrnvy b€ mpdpacw tots éyxadovoe mapecxnKas, éTépas 
avOis éorevke mAciovas eis tHy Képxupay, al peta tH payny apixoyto. 
And the words of Thucydides (i. 50. 6) about the twenty ships 
might be taken the same way; ds dorepov {surely not nine months 
after] rav deca Bonbods e&érepwav of ’AOnvaior, Seicavtes Sep eyevero, 
pn vixnO@owv oi Kepxupatoe kal ai odérepar déxa vnes dALyat auvvew oor. 
But we must in any case, as Thirlwall did long ago, cast aside 
Plutarch’s absurd story that Periklés sent Lakedaimonios against 
his will and with ten ships only, oiov epv8piftorv. Droysen takes 
this to come from Stésimbrotos, who is quoted several times 
in the life of Periklés (8, 26, 36) but not here; in any case 
Plutarch seems not to have understood the course of political 
events. 


Thucydides gives the names of the commanders of the ten ships 
as Lakedaimonios, Diotimos, and Proteas. The inscription gives 
Lakedaimonios and Diotimos, and a name has dropped out between. 
The twenty ships he places (1. 51. 4) under Glaukén and Ando- 
kidés—the well-known orator of that name, who was afterwards 
in Sicily (see p. 75). But the names in the inscription are 
Glaukén, [Metag]enés, and Drakontidés. Mr. Hicks remarks; 
“Either Thucydides made a slip or Andokides was unofficially 
attached to the expedition.” (Cf. on the order of the names of the 
generals, above, p. 614.) It is to be noticed that the inscription 
writes the natural Képkupa, not the literary Kéepxvpa. An inscription 
of B.C. 375 (Hicks, 148, 149) fluctuates between the two spellings. 
Kopxvpaia seems to be the best reading in the Birds, 1463, where 
see the scholia, and it seems to be coming into fashion in various 
editions, Kéepxupa is really a little like the French fancy of 
“ Cantorbéry.” 
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In my second volume (425) I placed the preparations of Syra- 
cuse which were the last events recorded there in the year 439. 
Nissen (393) points out the chronological confusion of Diodéros, 
who places these preparations in 439, according to the reckoning 
of archons, and in 446, according to his reckoning of consuls. 
I took the later date, because the archons were more likely to 
be right than the consuls, and because the preparations spoken 
of are not likely to have happened before the death of Ducetius. 
Nissen is hard on Diodéros, calling him “Schwachkopf,” and 
saying that he deals with his dates like a pack of cards. He says 
truly that Diodéros places these preparations in the same year 
as the beginnings of quarrel about Epidamnos. That was cer- 
tainly, as he says, not in the archonship of Glaukidas (439-438), 
but in that of Antilochidés (435-434) or possibly earlier. This 
connexion goes for quite as much as his date, perhaps for more. 
If we can bring down the Syracusan preparations as late as 435, 
we bring them into direct connexion with the Athenian treaties 
with Rhégion and Leontinoi in 433. 


The names of the Leontine envoys are worth recording; they 
are so truly Sikeliot. Timénér son of Agathoklés; Sdsis son of 
Glaukias; Gelén son of Exékestos. 


NOTE IV. p. 23. 


Tue ExPrectED CONTRIBUTIONS FROM SICILY TO THE 
PELOPONNESIAN FLEET. 


THE well-known passage in Thucydides, ii. 7. 2, 1s both hard 
to construe and hard to fit in with what we know of the facts 
of the case. The words stand thus; 

kat Aaxedaipoviors pev mpos tails avtov tmapxovoas €& “IraXias kal 
Sexehias Tois Takelvov Eopevois vais eretaxOnoay ToveicGar Kata péyebos 
TOY TOEwY, wS és TOY TavTa apiOuoy TeEVTaKOTiMY Ye@Y eTopEev@Y, Kal 
apyvptoy pynrov érodcery. 

Arnold remarks that ‘it would not be easy to parallel the 
obscurity and grammatical solecisms of this sentence.” He dis- 
cusses the construing at some length, as do Grote (vil. 177) and 
Mr. Jowett (Thuc. ii. go). One is inclined to say that, at whatever 
risk of grammar, airod must surely mean “in Italy and Sicily,” as 
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assuredly there were no Italiot or Sikeliot ships ready in Pelo- 
ponnésos just then. But, if vais be taken as the nominative for 
vies, avrod may stand for Peloponnésos. Still this, or any other 
construction or emendation, takes us only a very little way. The 
puzzle is that there is assumed to be a Peloponnesian party in 
Sicily (of raxeivoy Adpevor), and that language is used like éemeray- 
@noav, which has a sound of supremacy about it. Perhaps we 
ought not to insist too much on this last point; but the fact 
remains that, beyond this passage, there is nothing to imply even 
alliance between Sparta or the Peloponnesian confederacy and any 
Sikeliot city whatever. To send embassies to persuade them to 
take the Peloponnesian side would be the most natural thing in 
the world, all the more so after the Athenian alliance with Rhé- 
gion and Leontinoi. But here an existing alliance, looking rather 
like a dependent alliance, seems taken for granted. On the other 
hand, a later passage, at the time when the Athenian intervention 
in Sicily actually begins, seems to imply that the alliance was 
contracted now (iil. 86. 3) ; 

Evppaxor S€ rots pev Supaxocios joav mAnv Kapyapwaiwv ai addat 
Awpides modes, aimep Kal mpos THY Tv Aakedatpovioy TO mpeTov apxopevou 
Tov Twoeyou Evppaxlay erayOnoav, ov pévtoe EvveTodEpnoay ye, 

These last emphatic words contain the root of the matter. 
Whatever engagements were entered into now, nothing came of 
them ; if ships were ordered to be built, they were not built. 

In two later passages, at the beginning of the great Athenian 
invasion, it again seems implied that there was no alliance. Thus, 
in vi. 11. 3, Nikias is made to say that the Sikeliots may haply 
act against Athens out of good will to the Lacedemonians (viv 
pev yap Kav @dOorev exaotor xdpitt), quite another thing from being 
bound by treaty. And in vi. 34. 3, Hermokratés is made to 
recommend asking help at Sparta and Corinth (wéuWopev b€ kal és 
tv AakeSaipova Kal és KépwOov, Sedpevar Sedpo kata tayos BonOeiv Kai 
Tov ékel moAeuov xwveiv), just as he recommends asking for it at 
Carthage and elsewhere. But here it may be said that the pacifi- 
cation of Gela had put an end to Peloponnesian, as well as Athe- 
nian, alliances in Sicily. 

Our one undoubted fact is that, till the sending of Gylippos, 
Peloponnesians and Sikeliots did nothing for one another. It 
thus becomes a curious question and no more whether the five 
hundred ships mean the whole Peloponnesian fleet or the part of 
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it which was to be supplied by Italy and Sicily. Arnold and 
Thirlwall (iii. 83) take it in the latter sense, which is the most 
obvious meaning of the words; but five hundred is so vast a 
number that the other meaning, taken by Grote, Holm, and Mr. 
Jowett, seems more likely. It draws also some confirmation from 
the words of Dioddéros, xii. 41; kat tovs Kata tiv "Itadiav Kal SiKxediav 
ouppaxous Staxocias tpinpeow emetoav Bonbciv. 

H. Droysen (Athen und der Westen, 55) has an “ Excurs” 
headed “das dorische Flottenproject.” He refers to the words 
put into the mouth of the Korkyraians in Thuc. i. 36. 2, about 
Korkyra; tijs te yap “IraXias kal Sixehias Kad@s mapandod keira, Gore 
pnte exeiOev vavtixoy eaoat edorovyynaios eredbeiv td 7 evOévde mpos taxet 
maparepyrac. His comment is ; 

“Reichen die Anfainge des dorischen Flottenprojectes bis in 
den Sommer 433, so ist die Thukydideische Nachricht im zweiten 
Buche falsch ; ist dagegen diese Nachricht richtig, so scheint die 
Andeutung in der Rede der Korkyriier ohne Grund zu sein. 
Hat Thukydides in der spit ausgearbeiteten Rede vielleicht die 
Zeiten nicht streng auseinander gehalten ?” 

Surely this is seeing rather further than we can see. Droysen 
has himself shown as well as any one how Athens had been for 
a long time looking westward. The words in the Korkyraian 
speech need not refer to any definite proposal like the “ dorische 
Flottenproject’”’ of 431. The Korkyraian orators are simply 
putting all manner of cases that may possibly happen, and show- 
ing how useful to Athens the alliance of Korkyra will be in any 
of them. 

This last suggests the contrast with a later time when the value 
of Korkyra to Athens was insisted on, with reference, not to Italy 
and Sicily, but to points nearer home. So Isok. xv. 108; ris yap 
ovk ode Képxupav [so Elass; it used to be Kepxupay] pev ev émtxatpo- 
TdT@ kal KdANoTa Keerny Tov Tept IleAomdvynoov. Cf. Xen. Hell. vi. 
2. g. Just above (vi. 2. 3) Sicily comes in, but from the other 
side ; éreuav [of Aaxedaipdror| mpos Avovicrov diSdoxovres os Kat exeive 
Xpyotpov etn THY Kéepxupay py Um “AOnvaiors civat. 

In both this and the last note I am deeply obliged to Mr. 
Goodwin for many suggestions. 
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NOTE V. p. 28. 
THE Empassy oF GORGIAS. 


Tus embassy from Sicily to Athens is of high historical im- 
portance on account of the later events which it led to; but it 
clearly became much more famous on account of the share which 
the Leontine orator Gorgias was said to have had in it. 

The two main accounts are those of Thucydides (iii. 86. 4) and 
Diodéros (xil. 53). Thucydides does not mention Gorgias; it 
was not at all his way to do so. His words are simply; és ody 
*AOnvas Tépwyavtes of TOY Acovtivay Evppaxot kata Te waaay Evppayiav 
kal drt "Iaves noav, retGovor Tovs *AOnvaiovs méuyrat Tas vais. 

Diodéros, on the other hand, speaks of Gorgias as head of 
a Leontine embassy; Acovrivor .. . e&émeuav mpéeoBes eis ras ’AOnvas 
... qv O€ Trav drootakpever dpxutpecBevtis Topyias 6 pnrop. He then 
goes on to say a great deal about Gorgias’ rhetoric, and attributes 
to him the winning over of the Athenians to the Leontine petition. 
He appears as réAos reioas rots ’AOnvatovs cuppayjqoat Tois Acorrtivors, 

The difference is remarkable. Grote says (vii. 180) ; 

“Diodorus probably copied from Ephorus the pupil of Iso- 
kratés. Among the writers of the Isokratean school, the persons 
of distinguished rhetors, and their supposed political efficiency, 
counted for much more than in the estimation of Thucydidés.” 

In such a case Thucydides was sure to make the least and Dio- 
doros the most of such a man as Gorgias. But there seems no 
reason to doubt that Gorgias was there. He may very well have 
spoken, and his style of oratory may very well have been noticed, 
whether it directly led to persuasion or not. His presence is 
distinctly asserted by Plato, Hippias Major, 282; Topyias oftos 6 
Acovtivos codiotis Sevpo adixero Snuooia olkobev mpecBevov, os ixaveo- 
tatos &y Acovtivey Ta Kowa mpadrrew, kal ev TO Sum edokev cipiota eineiv. 
So Timaios, as quoted by Dionysios (de Lysia, p. 3), speaking of 
Gorgias as an orator, adds, as pév Tipads dyow .. . Hvixa ’"AOnvate 


, , ‘ > , 
mpeaBevov KatemAn~ato Tovs akovoyTas. 


The remarkable thing in the narrative of Thucydides is, not 
that he does not mention Gorgias, but that he seems to make 
no mention of Leontine envoys at all. His words are of ray Aeov- 
twov Evppaxyon. I do not know that anybody has noticed this 
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except Arnold, whose comment was most thoroughly to the pur- 
pose as long as only the Rhegine,.and not the Leontine, treaty 
was known. “He says ‘the allies of the Leontines’ rather than 
‘the Leontines and their allies,’ because the argument of ‘an 
old alliance already subsisting’ could only as far as we know 
be used by the Rhegians, and not by the Leontines themselves.” 
He goes on to refer to the Rhegine inscription. But now that 
we know that there was a Leontine treaty, we must look for some 
other explanation. Perhaps, like the idiom of oi zepi, the words 
oi Tay Acovrivwy €ippaxo. may be taken to mean “the Leontines and 
their allies.” 

There must have been some confusion when Pausanias (vi. 17. 8) 
seems to have thought that Gorgias and Tisias (see vol. 11. 412) 
were fellow-envoys ; evdoxuyujoa dé Popyiay Adywv evexa ev Te Tavnyiper 
tH Odvpmixy aot kai adixdpevoy kata mpeoBeiay 6uov Tisia mapa ’AOn- 
vaiots. But Tisias, if he was there at all, must have gone, as Holm 
(ii. 404) suggests, to speak for Syracuse against Gorgias. Plato 
(Phaidros, p. 267) couples Gorgias and Tisias, but it need not 
refer to the embassy. 


Thucydides puts the reason which determined the Athenians 
to send the help that was asked of them in a very practical 
shape ; 

erenav of “A@nvaioe ths pev oikewdtnTos mpopace:, Bovdopevor b€ pte 
giroy es tHv Ilehkondvynooy ayecOat aitddev, mpdmeipay Te Trowovpevot et 
opiat Suvara cin Ta ev TH Sexedia Urroxeipra yeveo Oat, 

The vague looking towards Italiot and Sikeliot affairs which 
we have seen at the beginning of the war and long before has now 
grown into a more definite feeling. Sicilian conquest now presents 
itself as a possible thing, the chances of which should be enquired 
into, The full frame of mind of the great invasion was yet to 
come. 

Diodéros (xii. 54) puts the case strongly, but his words read 
a little like a paraphrase of those of Thucydides ; 

"AOnvaior kal mada pev Hoav emOupytai THs SixeNias did THY apeTHy THs 
x@pas, kai rote 8 dopevas rpogdeédpevor rods tod Topyiov Adyous, eypi- 
CavTo Gupmaxtay exreuTrew Tois Aeovtivas’ mpdpacw pev Peporres THY TOV 
auyyevOv xpelav Kat Oenow, tH S adnydeia tHv vncov omevdovtes KatakTy- 
cao Oa. 


He then goes back to the Corinthian and Korkyraian orations, 
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and makes the remarks quoted in p. 19. He further finds some- 
thing to say about the Athenian dominion in general, and then 
goes on with the expedition of Lachés and Charoiadés. 


NOTE. Vi, (p:.53- 
Tur SPEECH OF HERMOKRATES AT GELA. 


THAT this famous speech is somewhat startling, not exactly what 
we should have looked for from a Syracusan orator of the time, 
is plain on the face of things. Into this point I have gone some- 
what largely in the text. But I do not see that we need make 
the inferences which H. Droysen (Athen und der Westen, Excurs. 
I. pp. 50-54) makes from it. His conclusion is; 

“So vortrefilich diese Rede des Thukydides componirt ist, den 
Werth einer Urkunde fiir jene Verhaltnisse und Vorginge wird 
man ihr nicht beimessen diirfen; sie schildert die Situation so wie 
Thukydides sie sich vorstellt, nicht wie sie in Wirklichkeit ge- 
wesen ist.” 

I am not aware that any one ever attributed to this speech or to 
any speech in debate, however reported, the exact value of a formal 
document. The value of a speech and the value of a document 
are of quite different kinds; the merits and the weaknesses of 
the two sources of knowledge are as nearly as possible opposite 
to one another. But neither Thirlwall nor Grote found out this 
marked contrast between the facts of the case and the speech 
as reported by Thucydides. Neither did Droysen’s countryman 
Holm, whose summary of the matter (G. 8. 11. 8) is very much 
to the purpose. The result, he says, of the present Athenian 
invasion was to unite the Sikeliots, at least for a moment ; 

“In dieser Hinsicht is das Auftreten des Hermokrates von 
erosser Bedeutung; die sicilischen Griechen fiihlen sich als die 
Vertreter von ganz Sicilien, wo Sikeler und Phonicier kaum 
mitzahlen und Athener Fremdlinge sind. Est ist die beste Erliiu- 
terung des im Anfange dieses Abschnitts Dargelegten.” 

Droysen is anxious to find out how Thucydides came to know 
about the speech. He says (p. 53), with perfect truth, that 
Thucydides could not have been at the congress of Gela. Cer- 
tainly he was in quite another part of the world (iv. 104. 3). 
His personal enquiries among men on the Peloponnesian side 
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began later (v. 26. 5). He could hardly, Droysen says, have 
heard it from the Athenian generals when they came back—he 
and they alike—to their trials. Perhaps too the Athenian 
generals did not know exactly what went on at Gela. Perhaps 
too Thucydides may have heard something when he was in Sicily; 
only when was he in Sicily, and could anybody have remembered 
the speech? Perhaps, as this congress of Gela was (see above, 
p- 604) the last event recorded by Antiochos, he read it in 
Antiochos’ book. Only could we trust Antiochos to report Her- 
mokratés’ speech “authentisch,” ‘“ unpartelisch ” ? 

I cannot see much in all this. Before I saw Droysen’s pamphlet, 
I had come to the conclusion that the authority was Hermokratés 
himself. So I have said in the text (see p. 56), and I see no 
reason to change it. I bring in again my old rule; “Credo quia 
impossibile.”’ It is the very unexpectedness of the position taken 
by Hermokratés which is the strongest ground for believing it 
to be genuine. Thucydides, according to his own rule (i. 22), 
would set down, if possible, what Hermokratés was reported to 
have said, failing that, what he, Thucydides, thought Hermokratés 
was likely to have said under the circumstances. Now the speech 
attributed to Hermokratés, though it in no way contradicts the 
state of things at the time of the congress of Gela, is certainly 
not what, at the time of that congress, was likely to come into 
the head of Thucydides as the kind of speech which Hermokratés 
would naturally make. It seems still less likely when we compare 
it with the speeches attributed to Hermokratés at a later time 
(see p. 117). From them the peculiar insular view of the speech 
at Gela, wide on one side and narrow on another, has altogether 
vanished. Doubtless circumstances had changed and had made 
that view altogether out of place. But that is not the whole 
of the case. The doctrine of Sikeliot unity, as taught in the 
speech at Gela, though possible at the earlier time and impossible 
at the later, is just as remarkable at one time as at another. It 
was a doctrine very natural to occur to Hermokratés; it was not 
at all likely to come into the head of Thucydides as what Her- 
mokratés might @ priori be expected to set forth. And, consider- 
ing the character of Thucydides’ Sicilian narrative at this stage, 
I cannot think it likely that he would, when first writing it, have 
thought of putting in any speech at all. All this helps towards 
the belief that this speech does not come under Thucydides’ second 
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head, of speeches which he thought likely to have been made, 
but rather under the first head, when he hands down to us, doubt- 
less in his own words, speeches to which he had himself listened 
or the substance of which had been reported to him. And, if the 
speech at Gela comes under this last class of all, no reporter is 
so likely as Hermokratés himself. Hermokratés would remember 
his own speech, if other people had forgotten it, and he and 
Thucydides would have every temptation to talk over the matter 
together. And I need not stop to point out that the banished 
Thucydides had plenty of opportunities of talking to Hermokratés, 
either when he was serving in the Algeean or even in Sicily a little 
earlier (see above, p. 596). 

The words in iv. 60. 1, ’A@nvaiovs ot Svvauw ~xovres pddicta Tov 
‘EMAjver (see p. 57), fit in excellently with the time of the con- 
gress at Gela. The Athenians had won their success at Sphaktéria 
and they had taken Kythéra (iv. 53); the Thracian exploits of 
Brasidas and the Athenian defeat at Délion had not yet happened, 
or, if they had happened, they could not yet have been known in 
Sicily. On the other hand, Grote (vii. 188, see p. 56) has some- 
thing to say on the words in Thucydides (iv. 60. 1) where the 
Athenians are spoken of as édéyas vavoi rapdvres, with the purpose 
of coming with a greater force at some future time. He argues 
that the Athenian fleet now off Sicily could not be called ‘‘a few 
ships,” that the words could be used only by comparison with the 
greater fleets that came afterwards. He argues therefore that the 
speech was written after the great Athenian expedition, “though,” 
he adds, “I doubt not that Thucydides collected the memoranda 
for it at the time.” 

This falls in exactly with my notions, save only that I doubt 
about Thucydides ‘ collecting memoranda” in this particular case. 
In some cases in the eighth book we may very well, with Arnold 
(ill. 403), see preparations for speeches to be worked in when the 
writer came to his final revision. But that hardly applies here. 
Thucydides, as I hold (see above, p. 592), wrote a narrative of these 
earlier Sicilian wars soon after the time. When he came to 
revise that narrative, he worked in this speech from his fuller 
knowledge, knowledge largely derived from Hermokratés himself. 
The only other alternative that I can conceive is that Thucydides 
wrote the speech when he wrote the rest of the fourth book, 
and that he wrote it with the slighter knowledge of Sicilian 
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affairs which he had then. We should thus have to suppose 
that the special and singular position taken up in the speech, 
the omission of any meution of the barbarians of the island, the 
remarkable line taken up towards Greeks out of the island, were 
due, not to any peculiarity in Hermokratés’ personal view of 
things, but to the comparative ignorance of Thucydides himself 
at the time when he wrote the fourth book. But in his general 
treatment of Sicilian affairs in the third, fourth, and fifth books, 
a speech of any kind seems rather out of place, and the personality 
of Hermokratés could not have impressed him then as it certainly 
did afterwards. Besides, though Thucydides, when he wrote the 
fourth book, did not know so much of Sicily as he came to know 
afterwards, he knew much more than this view would allow. For 
instance, he knew perfectly well the importance of the Sikels. 
And I think we may add that he was not indisposed (see above, 
p- 594) to bring in what he did know about Sicily (see iii. 88. 2, 3; 
116. 1, 2; iv. 24. 53 perhaps ili. 103. 1; v. 4. 4). There is also 
Grote’s very strong argument for the later date. 

At the same time, though Thucydides learned, as I feel sure, 
a good deal about the speech from Hermokratés, it is quite possible 
that he may also have read something in Antiochos. I think I can 
afford to make Droysen a present of all that can be got out of 
mepikhuouevn IN Vi. 3. 2, and of mepipputos in iv. 64. 3 (see vol. ii. 
p- 457): These last words come happily for Droysen, to whom 
they give a chance of talking (p. 51) of “ emes meerumschlungenen 
Vaterlandes.” The word carries one back to the songs of forty 
years back and more. 


We must here not forget the speech put into the mouth of 
Hermokratés by Timaios, which was so severely blamed by Poly- 
bios (xii. 25%). The case is somewhat the same as that of the 
speeches (other than those in Herodotus) which were attributed 
to Gelén at the time of the coming of the Athenian and Spartan 
envoys. See vol. il. p. 516. Only we have here nothing answer- 
ing to the speech (from Antiochos or Philistos?) which in that 
case Polybios approved, and which was certainly not that in 
Herodotus. If we are surprised then at Polybios’ not mentioning 
the speech in Herodotus, we are yet more surprised now at his not 
mentioning the speech in Thucydides. But so it is. 

The passage in which Polybios discusses the speech devised by 
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Timaios (see p. 56) is, unluckily, not only a fragment but a muti- 
lated fragment. But we can see that Polybios’ chief objection was 
that Hermokratés, one cf the most practical of men (see p. 48), one 
of the least likely to talk childish common-places (ois eur av déo 
Tepranrew petpaxi@ders Kat Scatpr3ixods Adyous), is made to spend too 
much time in setting forth the advantages of peace above war 
in an assembly which knew all about it (ev cuvedpio kadds yryvo- 
oxovre Tas To.avTas Tmeptireretas), and in praising the men of Gela and 
Kamarina first, for having made peace with one another, secondly 
for trying to bring the other cities to the like godly unity. This 
last does not seem a very bad fault ; and some talk of that kind 
might be politic. But the third ground of praise is remarkable 
and instructive. While the other two are obvious and open to 
any rhetorician, this one, we feel sure, Timaios must have found 
in Antiochos or some other good authority. The words stand 
thus; 

Tpitoy Gre mpovonbeiev Tov pur) BovreverOar Ta TANOn wept TaV Siaducéar, 
GAXa Tods TpoecTa@tas Tay TotTEVEATOY. 

The ground of praise seems to be that this delicate diplomatic 
business was done in a way more like that of modern diplomacy 
than was usual in the Greek commonwealths (see p. 48). The 
Geloans and Kamarinaians chose to have the matter debated by a 
small body of leading men from each city 





by a diplomatic con- 
gress in fact—rather than to leave it to the popular assemblies of 
each city. They might, when they had concluded their own peace 
or truce, have carried it round to the other Sikeliot cities, asking 
each separately to agree to it. This was what was afterwards 
actually done to the Italiot cities, when the peace was offered to 
them and accepted by all except Lokroi (see p. 64). In this way 
the whole matter would have had to be debated separately in the 
popular assembly of each city. Instead of this, the matter was 
put into the hands of a single representative body, of deputies sent 
by each city. The final confirmation of each city might still be 
needed ; but it would be merely the acceptance or rejection of a 
treaty already discussed and put into shape by a select body. 
Such a body, had it become permanent, might have become the 
kernel of a Sikeliot confederation. That such was the nature of 
the gathering at Gela is perfectly clear from the words of Thucy- 
dides (iv. 58. 1). The xowédy to which Hermokratés speaks is 
made up of dro racav tay réhewv mpeoBers. And these mpéoPes are 
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spoken of as equivalent to of @AXou SiceAcdrar EvvehOdvres és Tédav. 
This almost looks as if they came with full powers to consent to 
anything in the name of their several cities. But even if the 
treaty had afterwards to be put to a Yea or Nay vote of each city, 
the details at least had been discussed and the document drawn 
up by the representative body. The account in Thucydides (iv. 65) 
does not absolutely rule this point; but perhaps it looks more as 
if the decision of the assembly had been final. 

The oligarchic, perhaps federalist, Hermokratés would nanan 
prefer the single smaller body. 

In this way the despised Timaios, if he does not actually help 
us to a new fact, at least puts a fact recorded by Thucydides into 
fresh and very instructive prominence. 


NOTE VII. p. 88. 


THe Designs oF ALKIBIADES. 


THE question of the designs of Alkibiadés in the great Sicilian 
expedition stands quite distinct from that of the designs of the 
Athenian people in general. And both are distinct from the 
designs of the Athenian people at the earlier time with which I 
had to deal in Note II, when Alkibiadés was not yet a political 
leader. And in both cases we must again distinguish the vague 
thoughts which float in the minds either of one man or of a multi- 
tude from deliberate purposes which have taken a definite shape 
and which either man or multitude would openly avow. 

In the earlier stage of Athenian intervention in Sicily we have 
seen that Sicilian conquest, whole or partial, was seriously looked 
on as something possible on the part of Athens (see p. 29). We 
have seen also (see above, p. 615) that Carthage had a large enough 
place in men’s minds to supply the comic poets with jokes. This 
last does not prove that any man would have spoken seriously of 
an attack on Carthage in the assembly or elsewhere. 

At the time which we have now reached, Thucydides distinctly 
describes the Athenian people in general as entertaining serious 
schemes of Sicilian conquest, seemingly of the conquest of the whole 
island. He comments—with all the full knowledge of his sixth 
and seventh books—on their ignorance of what Sicilian conquest 
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involved and specially of the size of the island (see Grote, vii. 220, 
221). Speaking in his own person, he says nothing about 
Carthage. At the very beginning of the sixth book he says ; 

Tov O avtovd xetuadvos ’AOnvaior €Sovdovto avis peifou mapackevy THs 
pera Adyntos kai Evpupédovros ert Sixediay mhevoartes katacpéwacb at, 
ef Svvaivto, ametpor of rmodXol dvTes Tov peyelous THs vyToU Kal Tov 
€votxovyT@y Tov TANOous Kai “EAAnvev Kal BapBdpav. 

A little later, just after his description of Sicily (vi. 6. 1) he 
says that the Athenians designed the conquest of Sicily, but cloked 
it under a show of helping their kinsfolk and allies ; 

tocaita €yn “EdAnveav kai BapBdpwv Sixediav @ket, kai emt roonvde 
ovcay aitny of *A@nvaiot orparevew Gpynvto, eprépevor pev TH adnGe- 
aoTatn mpopdget ths mdons apEerv, Bonbeiv b€ dua ecimpends 
BovAdpevor Tois Eavtay Evyyevect Kai tois mpooyeyernuevors Evupdxors. 

Here, when speaking of the people at large, there is nothing 
about Carthage. Carthaginian conquest, though a good deal in 
men’s heads, had not taken the same definite shape as Sicilian 
conquest. But Thucydides, in his own person (vi. 15. 2), puts 
Carthaginian designs into the mind of Alkibiadés; he is padtora 
oTpatnynoai te emtOvpa@v kal eAni{wv Sixediay te Se avtov Kai Kapynddva 
AnWeo ba, 

Views on Carthage seem to imply views beyond Carthage; and 
Alkibiadés, in his speech at Sparta (vi. go. 1), is made (see p. 198) 
to set forth the very widest views as those of the whole Athenian 
people ; 

érdevoapev és SixeMiay mpatov perv, ei Suvaiueba, SiKeAuotas Kxara- 
oTpeyouevor, peta 0 ekeivous avéis kal “Iradi@ras, émeita Kal tis Kapyn- 
doviey dpyns Kal ait@y adroreipacorrtes. 

It is worth notice that there is here no distinct mention of the 
barbarian part of Sicily, though Panormos, Solous, and Motya 
must be understood as coming under the head of the Kapyndovioy 
apxy. 

All this, so says Alkibiadés, was only to find the means of making 
an attack on Peloponnésos, and in the end ruling all Hellas, seem- 
ingly both continuous and scattered (rod Evpmravros “ENAnyxod dpéew). 
To this end the Athenians were to build ships with the timber of 
Italy (rpujpets te mpos tais tperépars moANas vavTNynodpevoL, Exovans THs 
‘Irakias €vAa apova), and to bring with them the whole force of the 
West, Greek and barbarian (kopicavres Eipracay pév tip éxeibev 
mpooyevouerny Suvapw Tav “EAAjvar, woddods bé€ BapSapovs picOwodpevor, 
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kal "I8npas kai addous TOY eket, duooyoupevas viv BapBapov payimerd- 
tous), In all this description, spoken when and where it was 
spoken, Alkibiadés was sure to make the most of everything and 
he was not unlikely to invent something. On the whole, it may 
be safe to say that he takes his own serious schemes and his own 
dreams to boot, and speaks of them all as the serious schemes of the 
Athenian people. But no doubt both he and the people in general 
were quite ready to take anything that they had a chance of 
getting. This was 7 a@yav tév mredvev émOupia, as Thucydides calls 
it (in vi. 24. 3) when 6 zodds dutdos kal orpatiotns hoped & te Ta 
Tapdvte apyuptoy oiwew, Kal mpookrncacOa Sivapw dOev aidiov picbopopay 


= , 
umapéev. 


The later writers—even the contemporary Philistos would for 
these matters be in some sort a later writer—naturally exaggerate. 
I have quoted (see above, p. 630) the place in Diodéros (xii. 54) 
where he speaks of Athenian plans at the time of the embassy of 
Gorgias. At the present stage (xill. 2) he does not talk, as one 
might have expected, about Carthage and more distant places, but 
only of Sicily; dmavres peperewpicpévor tais €dmiow, €& Eroiwov Kata- 
kAnpodv HAmiCov tv Suxehiav, But he has also a very strange story, 
wherever he found it, about a secret agreement between the Senate 
and the generals, in which Nikias must surely have been outvoted ; 

Tore ev ovv ol oTpatnyol peta THs Bovdns ev amoppnr@ cuvedpevovtes, 
eBovAevovto mas xpr Siorxnoat Ta KaTa THY SikeNlav €ay THS VnTOV KpaTHT@- 
aw. okev ovv adtois, SeAwvovvtiovs Kat Svpaxovotovs avdparrodicac Gat, 
tois & adXous ama@s Takar Pdpovs ovs Kat eviavToy oicovar Tois *APnvaiots, 
This comes up again in the imaginary speech of Gylippos (xiii. 30). 
The story is hardly worth refuting. 

Plutarch, in the Life of Alkibiadés (17), brings out more 
strongly than Thucydides does the distinction which Thucydides 
certainly draws between the schemes of Alkibiadés and the 
schemes of other people. The Athenians had wished for Sicily 
even during the life-time of Periklés. It seems implied that 
Periklés kept them back; for, as soon as he died, they eagerly 
welcomed every opening for meddling in Sicilian affairs (SckeAlas 
kat Ilepuxdéous ére Ca@vtos éreOvpour *AOnvatot Kal rehevtHoavTos WTTOvTO 
kai Tas Aeyouévas BonOeias kal cuppayxias erepmov éxaorére Tois adiKovpevots 
td Supaxovoiwy emBdbpas tis peiCovos orpareias tibévres), But till 


Alkibiadés stirred them up, nobody thought of anything beyond 
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Sicily ; it was he who first dreamed of Carthage and Libya and of 
attacking Peloponnésos with Western help (apyjv yap civar, wpos & 
mAmixet, Suevoeiro THs oTpateias, ov TéAos, Gamep of Aowrol, SiKeAiav.... 
Kapy7ddva kai AuBinv dvetporodar, ex b€ TovT@v mpocyevopevwv IraXiav Kat 
TleAordvynooy 75n mepiBadddpevos, ddtyou dev epddia Tod wod€pou SixeAlav 
eroito). This may seem to come from Alkibiadés’ speech at Sparta 
in Thucydidés. He persuaded the young to share in his dreams 
(rovs pev véous aitobev eixev 7dn Tails éAmiow exnppevors) ; the old 
seem not to go beyond telling stories of old campaigns which stir 
up the young still further (rév 6€ tpecBurépwr jxpodvro wodAda Oavpdora 
mept otpareias mepawovrwv). Many therefore take to the study of 
military geography (see p. 105) and begin to draw maps of the 
lands spoken of (are moddovs ev Tais madaiotpats Kal ois HutKkuKALoLS 
kabeCerOar ths Te vngov TO oxnpa Kal Géow Ar3ins Kal Kapynddvos 
imoypaportes). 

In the Life of Nikias (12), written, one may suppose, later than 
that of Alkibiadés, the influence of Alkibiadés seems to go further. 
The wish for the Sicilian expedition is universal. And the old 
men draw maps as well as the young, only they seem not to draw 
actual maps of Libya, but only specially to note those points of 
Sicily which look towards Libya (dare kai véous €v madatorpas Kat 
yepovras ev epyaatnpiots Kal rytxuxAlors ovykabeCopevovs broypapew TO 
oxXpa THs Sitxedlas kal Thy Pvow THs Tept avtiy Gadacons Kat Arpévas Kat 
Témous, ois Térpanta mpos AiBinv 7 rqoos). But they all look to 
Sicily as merely a starting-point; they are to overcome Carthage, 
and to become masters of Libya and of the whole Western Mediter- 
ranean (ov yap GOdov érowodvto Tod woAcuou Suxediav GAN’ dpyntnprov, as 
an’ aitns Suayovcopevor pds Kapyndoviovs Kat oxnoovtes Gpa AiBinv kat 
thy evtds ‘Hpakhetwy otnd@v Oaduccay). 

When we have got to the pillars of Héraklés, we have got 
to those Iberians whom Alkibiadés, according to his account at 
Sparta, thought of hiring to attack Peloponnésos (see p. 198). 
Were they brought into contemporary comedy at this date, as 
one of the dreams of the time? So thought Grote (vii. 200), 
holding that the Tp:dadns of Aristophanés was acted about this 
time. Jam not greatly concerned whether Tpedddns meant Alki- 
biadés or a demon, a point discussed in our familiar Dindorf’s 
Aristophanés, il. 658, and more largely by Siivern (Clouds, p. 84 
et seqq., Eng. Tr.). But the date does matter. There is a long 
extract from the uncurtailed Stephen of Byzantium (I8npia 6vo) 
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preserved by Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Adm. Imp. 23. 
Here we get two fragments of the Tpidddns ; 

kal “Aptotopavns Tpipadnti* 

pavOavovtes Tovs “IBnpav Tovs ‘Apiotapxov mada. 


s 
Hat 


tovs “IBnpas ods xopyyets por BonOjom Spdpw. 


The mention of Aristarchos looks dangerously as if the play 
belonged to a later date, after the time of the Four Hundred. 
Aristarchos appears in Thucydides, viii. 98. 1, as one of that body, 
and as general. At the fall of his party in B.c. 411, he flees to 
Oinoé, AaBev kata Tayos Toédras Twas Tovs BapBapwrarovs. The well- 
known toféra. were hardly Iberians, and we may hope that the 
countrymen of Arganthdénios, if BapBapo, were not BapBaperaror. 
There is also a reference (Fr. IX. Dindorf) to Théramenés, as well 
_as to Aristarchos. It is quoted by Souidas, ray rpidy kaxav ev, 
and the verse runs, 


3 x AY > A / , \ , , 
éyw yap ano Onpapevous Sedaka Ta Tpia TavTi. 


The rpia xaxa are i) Evdov epéedrxew 7 Tey Kaoveov 7 mpoddyTa THY 
vaiv Ores TaxioTa TeY Kak@v draddaynva. Théramenés could hardly 
have been described as dispensing punishments at this rate at any 
time before the Four Hundred. (So Siivern, Clouds, p. 84.) 
Otherwise Théramenés and Aristarchos, so prominent in 411, 
might well have been important enough in 416-5 to be brought 
on the comic stage. They may have been among the strong 
supporters of Alkibiadés, or we might look for them on the 
other side. Still, on the whole, the fragments, without explana- 
tion, read as if they belonged to the later time. And some ex- 
planation is needed to tell us whether the Iberians whom Alki- 
biadés seems only to have dreamed of, came under the actual 
command of Aristarchos. The dream was fulfilled in another 
way in the next generation, when Dionysios sent Iberians, if not 
to Athens, yet to Peloponnésos. 


One may believe that, in the minds both of Alkibiadés and of 
other people, there were three degrees. There were things that 
were dreamed of and perhaps talked about vaguely. There were 
things that men seriously hoped for and seriously discussed among 
themselves. There were things that could be openly discussed 
in the assembly. The conquest of all Sicily had by this time 
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assuredly reached the second stage; we can hardly think that 
it had reached the third. Indeed the speech of the Athenian 
Euphémos at Kamarina (see p. 191) seems distinctly to exclude 
it. He disclaims on the part of Athens all design of seeking 
in Sicily for any but independent allies. As for Carthage, the 
thought of conquest there had reached the first stage as long ago 
as the acting of the Knights (see above, p. 615). It must by 
this time have got into the second. Thucydides, it must be 
remembered, distinctly says, through the mouth of Hermokratés 
(vi. 34. 2), that the Carthaginians lived in constant fear of an 
Athenian attack (det da @d8ov eioi pymote "AOnvaiue adtois emt thy modu 
€Owow), 

But unless such Iberians had anyhow got to Athens, and had 
suggested the thoughts of others to come, we can hardly fancy that 
dominion as far as the pillars of Héraklés had got beyond the first 
stage. 

The remarks of Grote in the note to vii. 221 seem hardly to 
distinguish between what Alkibiadés would say in the assembly 
and out of it. 


NOTE VIII. pp. 85, 89. 
Sicit1an Empassies TO ATHENS IN B.C. 416. 


THERE seems no reason to doubt from the words of Thucydides 
that a formal embassy from Segesta came to ask for help for that 
city, according to the existing treaty between Segesta and Athens, 
that, among the arguments which they employed, they pleaded 
the further call on Athens to give help to the Leontines, and 
that their arguments were at a later stage backed by the prayers 
of Leontine exiles who were at Athens. It does not appear that 
there was any formal Leontine embassy, and it is not clear that 
there was at this time any constituted Leontine commonwealth 
capable of sending an embassy. 

In Thucydides, vi. 6. 2, the Segestan envoys remind the Athe- 
nians of their own treaty with Athens renewed by Lachés (see 
P- 33)3 

Gore THY yevouerny emt Adyntos Kal Tov mpotépov TmoAcpov AcovTiver 
ot “Eyeotaioe Evppaxlay dvapipynokortes tovs "AGnvaiovs, edéovto odiar 
vads Téuwavras émapovat. 

VOL. III. Tt 
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They then add further arguments, and they enlarge on the in- 
terest which Athens had in defending the Leontines and all her 
Sicilian allies ; 

Aéyovres GANa TE TOAAA Kal Kepddatov, ei Supaxéovor Acovtivovs re 
dvaoTnoavTes ATiL@pNToL yevnoovTat, Kal TOUS AouTos ert Evppayous aiTav 
Siapbeipovres avrot tiv Gracav Svvapw ths Suedlas cxnoovot, kivdvvov 
evar... . c@ppov 6 eivar peta Tey Urodoimey ere Evupayov avréxew Tois 
Supakogios. 

The immediate claim of the Segestans was their own treaty with 
Athens. Under that they ask for help against Selinous. But 
they bring in the treatment of Leontinoi by Syracuse and the 
general ambition of Syracuse, as further motives for Athenian 
intervention in Sicily. 

There is no mention of Leontine speakers at this stage. They 
come in later, after help has been voted to Segesta and after the 
debate has been reopened between Nikias and Alkibiadés. After 
the speech of Alkibiadés, the Segestans—that is the envoys who 
came back in vi. 8. 1—are again heard (vi. 19. 1); so are 
Leontine exiles. The two classes, envoys and exiles, seem to be 
distinguished ; 

of ’A@nvaior dxovaartes exeivov [’AdxiBiaSov| te Kai tov "Eyeoralev Kai 
Aecovrivey duyddav, of mapedOdvtes edeovTd Te Kal Tov épkioy bropipry- 
oKovtas tkéerevov BonOyra odict. 

There is nothing here to suggest any formal Leontine embassy. 
It may have been the way in which the Segestan envoys and the 
Leontine exiles are coupled by Thucydides which suggested such 
an embassy to Dioddros. In his version (xii. 83) the remnant 
of the Leontines (ci @uyddes atta cvorpadértes) determine to make 
another appeal to the Athenians on the ground of kindred (ékpwav 
madw avtovs AOnvaiovs mpochaBeoba cvppaxovs, dvtas ovyyeveis). The 
next words are remarkable ; 

mepi b€ TovTwy Kowodoynaduevor Tois Over ty ois cuvebpdvncay, Kow;} 
mpéeoBes e&€repyav mpos *A@nvaiovs, a&tovytes BonOjaar traits mddeow 
avtay adiKoupevats. 

"Eéveow is an odd word. It may have been chosen expressly 
to take in the barbarians—one is tempted to say the gentiles— 
of Segesta. At any rate it includes them, and Segestan and 
Leontine envoys go to Athens together. Diodéros seems (at the 
end of ¢. 82) to look on this application from the Leontines to 
Segesta as coming by a happy accident (ois cuvnpynce rairéparov) 
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just when the Segestans had made up their minds to send to 
Athens about their own affairs. 

All this is just possible, if only we do not suppose a formal 
Leontine embassy. But I should rather infer from Thucydides 
that the Leontines came between the first Segestan application 
in vil. 6 and the return of the Athenian and Segestan envoys in 
vn Se 

Plutarch (Nik. 12) is not perfectly clear. Nikias speaks, trav 
Aiyeotéwy mpéoBewv Kal Aevvtivey mapayevouevav Kat TetOcrvtav Tovs 
’AO@nvatous orpatevew ent Sixediav. 

It is now also that the wonderful embassy comes in Justin, 
iv. I. 4 (see p. 73, and Grote, vil. 194). It is seemingly sent, not 
either from Segesta or from Leontinoi, but from Katané. 

“Cum fides pacis a Syracusanis non servaretur, denuo legatos 
Athenas mittunt [Catinienses], qui sordida veste, capillo barbaque 
promissis et omni squaloris habitu ad misericordiam commovendam 
anquisito contionem deformes adeunt ; adduntur precibus lacrime, 
et ita misericordem populum supplices movent ut damnarentur 
duces qui ab his auxilia deduxerant. Iagitur classis ingens decer- 
nitur; creati duces Nicias et Alcibiades et Lamachos.” 

Here is a distinct confusion between the events of the year 416 
and the punishment of the generals in 424 (see p. 65). We have 
nothing whatever to do with Katané just now. 


In writing the text I took for granted at p. 33 that, to say 
nothing of the earlier dealings between Athens and Segesta (see 
vol. ii. p. 554), an alliance had been made between them by 
Lachés. This was an inference from the words of Thucydides, 
vi. 6. 2, quoted above. They were so understood in 1850 by 
Grote, vil. 181, 197, and in 1870 by Holm (il. 406) who argues the 
point against a weak objection of Curtius. Nothing can be 
plainer than that an existing alliance between Athens and Segesta 
is assumed throughout. Nikias (vi. 10. 5) says mets "Eyeoratos 
obo Evppaxors, os Gdixovpevors, 6€€ws BonPodpev, which cannot possibly 
refer to an alliance made a few days before. And his language a 
little further on (vi. 13) also implies an existing alliance ; 

rois & *Eyeoratous idia ciety, énetd) avev "AOnvatwy Kai Evvijrav rpos 
SeAwouvricus ro mparov ToAepov, peta oPGy Kat KaradverOar' Kat TO Aowrov 
Evppdyous py rroveisbat, Sorrep cidOaper, ois kaxOs pev mpd€aow apuvodper, 
aedtas & adtol SenOevres ob tevédpeba. 


tz 
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It is therefore a little strange to read, in a commentary of the 
year 1881 on the passage in vi. 6. 2 (Jowett, ii. 344); 

“Aeovtivev is to be taken, not with wod¢yuov, but with Evypayiar. 
The Egestaeans reminded the Athenians that they had already 
interfered in the affairs of Sicily, which was a reason for their 
interfering again. It is nowhere stated that the Athenians had 
made an alliance with the Egestaeans, previous to that of vi. 8. 
But the words rovs Aourods ert Evppayous a’tdv,—pera Tov brodoirav 
ére Evupaxyov,—below probably include them, as well as the other 
Sicilian states mentioned as allies of the Leontines, and therefore 
of the Athenians, in iii. 86 med. The Egestaeans naturally call 
themselves allies of the Athenians, because they are willing to 
become so.” 

Several remarks occur. First, in vi. 6. 2 Acoytivev must be 
taken, not with €vppayxiav but with wodguov. The construing is 
doubtless harsh either way ; but our interpretation must be guided 
by the facts. In the expedition of Lachés Athens waged a war 
on behalf of the Leontines ; she made no alliance with Leontinoi 
at that time, because she was already bound by the mada Evppayia 
of iii. 86. 4, that is the alliance recorded in the inscription of 433, 
an inscription found, one may add, before 1877. 

Secondly, No alliance between Segesta and Athens is mentioned 
in vi. 8—because the former alliance referred to in vi. 6 is taken for 
granted. 

Thirdly, The notion that the Segestans “ call themselves allies 
of the Athenians, because they are willing to become so” might 
seem to come from the confused story in Diodéros (xii. 83); ray 
*Eyeotalay éerayyeAdopévav xpnudtav te TAROos Sacew cis Tov TOhEpoY Kat 
TUppaxnoey Kara Tv Svpaxovoiorv, It is always right to be kind 
to our friend at Agyrium, but we cannot hearken to him when he 
thus contradicts Thucydides. 


NOTE IX. p. 126. 
ATHENAGORAS’ THEORY OF DEMOCRACY. 


THE definition of democracy here given by the Syracusan dema- 
gogue is as clear as words can make it. Democracy is not the 
rule of one class of the people over other classes, but the common 
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rule of the whole people. In a democracy every class has its 
special function; the rich have theirs ; the men of ability have 
theirs; the ordinary citizens have theirs. Every citizen has an 
equal vote in the final decision; but there is plenty of room for 
the action both of classes and of individuals before the final vote 
comes on. Democracy is not a corruption of something else, as 
tyranny is of kingship, as oligarchy is of aristocracy; it is one 
of the primary forms of government, capable, like the other 
two, of being corrupted into something else. This is the true 
theory of Greek democracy; this is what the name means in the 
mouth of practical men like Thucydides and Polybios. It is also 
what it means in the mouth of Isokratés, perhaps not really a 
practical man, but one who at least wished to be so. 

Every one knows the passage in praise of democracy in the 
Funeral Oration of Periklés (Thuc. ii. 37. 1). The definition is 
not quite so clear as that of Athénagoras, but it is to the same 
effect. Power is in the hands of the whole body; all are equal 
before the law; each man is valued according to his personal 
merit ; poverty does not shut out a man from serving the state. 

Isokratés was doubtless something of a dreamer; but he was 
a dreamer of a different kind from Plato. If the ideal democracy 
of which he loves to speak never existed in fact, it was at least 
suggested by facts. He dislikes the democracy of his own day; 
he looks back to a better state of things; but his buono stato was 
still a democracy, though one better ordered than that which he 
saw around him. In the Areopagitic oration he describes his 
ideal time, when men did not apply the name Sypoxparia and other 
good names to things which did not deserve them (c. 20) ; 

oi yap Kat’ €keivov Tov xpévoy Thy médw StoiKodvTEs KaTEGTHOAVTO TOA 
Telav ovk Ovdpart pev T@ KOLVOTAT® kal TpaoTdTw mpocayopevo- 
pévny eri O€ Tov mpdkewy od ToLavTny Tois evtvyxdvovar Hawwopervny, ovd 
h TovTov Tov Tpdmov émaidevce Tovs ToXiTas S06’ HyeioOar THY pev aKo- 
Aagiav Onpoxpariay, tiv S€ mapavopiay ehevOepiay, ry S€ map- 
pnatav icovopiay, 

In the good old times. they had not the lot; for the lot was 
less democratic than election (dyporixarepay évduiov eivar tatrny tiv 
katdotaow 7} THY dia TOD ayxdvew yryvopéernv, c. 23). There was 
danger lest an oligarch should draw the lucky bean. He pre- 
sently describes the ideal democracy, in which the whole people 
is absolute master—he does not scruple to say tyrant—(det rév 
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pev Snpov Somep TUpavvoy kabiotdva Tas apxas kal Koha Ce Tods e€u- 
paptdvovtas Kal Kpivew mept tov audicBynTovpéver, c. 26), while the 
men of leisure and of wealth have their several duties under him 
as his servants (aozep oixérac), like Nikias and Démosthenés in the 
Acharnians. And he winds up; 

wOs av tis evpor TavTns BeBaoréepay 7) Sixatorépay Snpoxpatiav, THs 
Tous pev Suvat@tdtous emi Tas mpakers Kabiatdaans, a’tav O€ TovT@y Toy 
Sjpov Kuptoy tro.ovens ; 

He comes back to the same theme in the Panathenaic cration, 
where he sometimes (c. 131, 132) uses nearly the same words as in 
the Areopagitic. But he brings in a new phrase for the old good 
democracy, Snpoxparia 4 dpiotoxpatia xpwpevn OY peptypémm (Cc. 131, 
153). He also gives, what neither Periklés nor Athénagoras gives 
us in so many words, the formal division of governments under 
three heads. We have seen it already in Pindar (see vol. ii. p. 
537), and it comes out clearly in the famous discourse of the three 
Persians in Hercdotus (ii. 80-82). There we do not find the actual 
word Sypoxpatia, though dédcyapyia is found. The words there are 
djos, TARO0s, peoov, and the most formal opposition is djpos, édcyap- 
xia, povvapxos. The attractive name (otvoua mavtwy Kddducrov) is 
here isovonia, This passage of Herodotus, like that of Pindar, 
shows that the threefold division was already fully accepted in 
their time; but Isokratés—who, we must remember, was born 
while Periklés was alive—seems to be the first fully to draw it 
out in a regular shape. With him (Panathenaic, 132) the three 
forms are dAvyapyia, Sypoxpatia, povapxia. We should rather have 
looked for dpioroxparia, especially after his use of the word in the 
other places. 

The view of Isokratés is essentially the same as that of Athéna- 
goras. Athénagoras does not in the same way speak of the em- 
bodied Démos as sovereign or tyrant, and of those who have the 
immediate management of affairs as his servants or even slaves. 
But he has exactly the same idea of giving to different classes 
of men their several functions in the commonwealth, while the 
assembly of all classes, the whole people, has the final authority 
in all things. We cannot say how far the democracy of Syracuse 
in the time of Athénagoras would have answered to the ideal 
of Isokratés; it at least agreed with it so far that the lot, which 
Isokratés so specially disliked, did not come in till the changes 
under Dioklés (see p. 441, and Appendix XX YI). 
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We may be sure that both to Athénagoras and to Isokratés 
a commonwealth from which any particular class was shut out 
would not have seemed a true democracy. Florence, after the 
nobles were disfranchised, would have seemed, no longer énpuoxparia, 
the rule of the whole people, but édryapxia, the rule of a class, 
even though classes might happen to have been turned about. 
So Polybios sees the model of democracy in the Federal consti- 
tution of the Achaian League, which certainly was in practice 
Snpoxpatia dpworokparia peptypern, and which one might say came 
very near to answering the literal meaning of dpioroxparia. With 
him (ii. 38) we may mark that mappyoia, which in Isokratés has a 
bad sense, is used honourably ; 

ionyopias Kal mappnoias Kat KaOddov Snpoxpatias adnOwhs ovotnua Kat 
mpoaipeow eiduxpivectépay ovK ay evpor Tis THs Tapa Tots "Axawois tmap- 
xovons. 

Under Roman rule and supremacy, both aristocracy and demo- 
cracy became mere shadows, but they went on in name in the 
dependent commonwealths, and the political thinkers of those 
times went on defining them just like Athénagoras and Isokratés. 
Both Plutarch and Diédn Chrysostom think monarchy the best 
form, the most likely to be well worked. It is of course to be 
a monarchy which carries out the ideal of Claudian (If. Cons. Stil. 


114) ; 


“ Nunquam libertas gratior extat 
Quam sub rege pio.” 

It is to be Baovdeia and not its corruption and counterfeit rupavvis. 
Still the other forms are lawful, and may be good, though not 
likely to be so good as the other. Both writers keep up the 
tradition of Snpoxpatia as a thing in itself honourable, though 
liable to be corrupted. With Plutarch in the short treatise wept 
Movapxias x.7.A. (c. 3) the three forms of government are povapxia, 
ddtyapxia, Snuoxpatia, for which he refers to Herodotus. All are 
liable to corruption (cupSeSnxe mapaxpovcets kat duapOopas Kar’ €dAAenpuw 
i imepBodyy eiva). The corruptions are rupavvis, duvacreta, 6xAoxparia. 
They come about 

érav Baowecia pev UBpw evtéxn avumevOvvoy" ddtyapxia Oe vmepppo- 
coivnv, To avades’ Snuoxpatia & dvapxiav, iodrns aperpiav, maga O€ TO 
avonrov. 

We may remark that 6xAoxparia, not being the rule of the whole, 
would not answer Athénagoras’ definition of éypoxparia, and that 
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duerpia would be the exact opposite to the harmonious working of 
different classes conceived both by him and by Isokratés. 

Dion Chrysostom is yet more royalist than Plutarch; but he 
admits democracy among lawful and possibly good forms of govern- 
ment; it is simply very hard to manage it well. In his third 
oration to Trajan mepi Bacwdelas (vol. i. p. 47, Triibner), he says ; 

Tpia yap ¢€ldn Ta avepwrata Toditerdv dvouderar yryvouevav Kara 
vopov kai Sikny peta Satpovds T ayabod Kai Tixns Spws. 

Monarchy is the most likely to succeed; aristocracy less so; 
democracy is a beautiful ideal, again with an attractive name ; 

tpitn b€ macav advvataratn cxeddv 7 capPpoovvy Kal apery Sypov mpoo- 
SoxGod Tore etpyoew Katdotacw émeiky Kal voptmov, Sypoxpatia mpoca- 
yopevopern, emetkes dvopa kal mpGov, eimep Hv Svvardv. 

Each of the three has its corruption (rpets évavriat mapdvopor 
diaOopai), tupavvis, dAvyapxia, and something which seems to have 
no particular name, but which of course is Plutarch’s 6yAoxparia, 

9 © és mokidn Kat mavtodant Popa mAnbovs, ovdev ciddros amas, 
rapatropevov 8 del Kal dypaivoyvtos, amd axoddotay Snpaywyav aorep 
kAvd@vos aypiov Kal xaherod id avéwav oKAnpov petaBadXAopevov. 

All these writers use Sypoxparia in one sense, and an honourable 
one. It may be corrupted, like the other forms of government; 
but, like them, it is good in itself. 

The other notion of democracy as something in itself bad, a 
mere corruption of one of the forms of lawful government, seems 
to spring wholly from a fancy of Aristotle. In the well-known 
place in the Politics (ili. 7. 2) he makes the three forms of govern- 
ment Bacrdela, dporokparia, and wodtreia. Their corruptions (mapex- 
Bdoes) are tupavvis, dAvyapxia, Onpoxparia. His definition of mods 
tela 1S; 

drav TO TAROOs Mpos TO KoLvOY TroALTEUNTAaL GUEpéepov, KaAeiTaL TO KOWOY 
dvopa Tacev TOY ToALTELOY, ToXLTELa. 

The corruptions are when, not the common good, but only 
the good of a certain class, the monarch, the rich, or the poor, 
is sought ; 

7) bev yap Tupavvis eaTe povapxia Tpds TO TUMéEepoy TO TOU LovapxovYTOS, 
7 & ddvyapxia mpos TO tev edrdpar, 7 Sé Snpoxparia mpds TO ovpépoy Td 
Tay arépwv' mpos dé TO TH Koww@ AvowreAodv ovdemia adiTar. 

He goes on in the next chapter to give several definitions, the 
object of which is to show that the difference between ddcyapyia 
and Snuoxparia is essentially the difference between wealth and 
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poverty. The question of numbers is accidental. The rule of 
many rich over a few poor would be an oligarchy, not a demo- 
cracy. The case will never happen, but that does not affect the 
principle. 

@& diapépovow Ff te Snpoxpatia kat 7 ddeyapxia aGAdAnov, Tevia kal 
mAotros éoTw, Kat dvaykaiov pev Grov ay apxwot Oia mAovTOv ay 7 
éA\dooous av te TAElous, eivat TavTHY ddtyapxiay, Grov 8 of amopot, dnuo- 
kpartav, GAAa cvpBaiver ... Tods pev Gdiyous eivat Tos b€ Toots. 

It is plain at once that this dypoxparia of Aristotle is not the 
Snpoxparia of Periklés or Athénagoras or any one else. It may be 
the debased democracy of Isokratés or the 6xAoxparia of Plutarch. 
For whatever reason, Aristotle uses words in a sense different 
from everybody else. What all other speakers and writers from 
Periklés to Dién Chrysostom call dnuoxparia he chooses to call by 
the vague name zoXrreia, and to transfer the name dzpoxparia to 
what Plutarch calls 6xXoxparia. Endless confusion has been the 
result ; it is mainly owing to this strange fancy of Aristotle that 
a word so honourable in the mouth of Periklés and Polybios should 
have got the meaning which it often has in the mouths of modern 
babblers. But Aristotle himself cannot keep consistently to his 
own rule. When he has to speak of facts, he cannot belp adapting 
language to facts. Thus, in recording the political changes at 
Athens (ii. 12. 2, 3, where see Mr. W. L. Newman’s note), he 
cannot help using éyyoxparia in the wider sense, taking in the 
forms both approved and disapproved by Isokratés. So in the 
newly found ’A@nvaiwy Hodtreia by himself or a disciple—a question 
on which I will not breathe a word further—it is just possible 
that wodireta in c. 13 (followed directly after by 7 péon modrreia) 
may be meant in the special Aristotelian sense, as dyoxpariéa might 
just possibly be taken in c. 23. But in c. 29 the constitution 
of Kleisthenés, and in ec. 41 that of Solon, are both called Sypo- 
kpatia, just as they are by Isokratés and everybody else. Indeed 
he cannot keep himself from giving even the despised dypayayés 
an honourable epithet, when (c. 28) he tells us how ev rois mpérepov 
xpovots det OrereAovy of emetkets SnuaywyovrTes. 

Aristotle’s use of modireia has a modern parallel. To most 
people in Great Britain the word “constitution” suggests one 
particular kind of constitution. I have seen the words “ con- 
stitutional government” opposed to a commonwealth, as well as to 
a despotism. 
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Altogether our Syracusan demagogue gives the truest and 
clearest of all definitions of democracy, the one which was gene- 
rally accepted by practical men in Greece. But the nomenclature 
of Aristotle illustrates a difficulty of language of a kind analogous 
to the use of “EAAnv and ‘EAds spoken of in vol. li. p. 179. Aijpos 
is the whole people, not any class in it, and Sypoxparia is the rule 
of the whole people, not of any class in it. Yet it is hardly pos- 
sible, as Herodotus and Thucydides themselves show, to avoid 
using the word djpyos for a particular class, the class specially 
opposed to the drdcyou, But at any rate no Greek writer ever 
sank to the last vulgarism of modern political talk, which speaks 
of “the democracy,’ meaning, not a form of government but a 
class of men. A dypos in the narrower sense may set up a dypo- 
«paria, but it is never itself called a dyuxoparia, 


NODE UX. p. 087: 
Lais AND TIMANDRA. 


I HAVE not made a special study of the acts of Lais, as some 
German scholars seem to have done; but she does in a slight way 
teach Sicilian history; she has also a special interest, such as it is, 
as one of the very few persons of Sikan race to whom we can 
attach any personal idea. For I suppose we must allow that some 
Lais formed part of the human spoil of Nikias at Hykkara. With 
any Lais who was not in some shape Sicilian we have nothing 
to do. 

Holm (G. 8. ii. 410) has brought together a great deal about 
Lais, and uses his materials with judgement. The article Lais in 
the. Dictionary of Biography (not having the letters E. H. B. to it, 
as a Sikan subject ought to have had) is utterly confused. One 
thing is plain. Either there were two women of the name, or some 
of the stories must be altogether false. For instance the story 
told about Apellés and Lais by Athénaios, xii. 54, is wholly 
impossible of our Lais of Hykkara. §o is the story in the same 
chapter which connects her with the orator Démosthenés, who must 
have been forty years younger than our Lais. Most impossible 
of all is the story of the scholiast on Aristophanés (Plutus, 179) 
that not Lais herself, but her mother, went to Persia with Alex- 
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ander. After this the tales which connect Lais with Aristippos 
and Diogenés the Cynic (Athen. xiii. 54, 55), if unlikely, seem 
credible. 

Yet it is clear that Athénaiocs means our Lais, as he says 
distinctly in the same chapter that she was ¢& ‘Yxdpov (adds & avrn 
SixeAky}, ap’ Hs aixpdhoros yevopern fev eis KépwOor, ws ioropet Modcpar), 
and again c. 55, Nuudddwpos 6 Supaxdatos ev tH wept Trav ev Sikedia 
Gavpafopevav €& “Yxdpov ZuxeArkod ppovplov eivat tiv Aaida. Perhaps 
there was another of the same name; perhaps the names of 
courtesans got as easily confounded as those of tyrants, and the story 
of Apellés may belong to somebody else. There was a Nais in the 
same line (Ath. xiii. 52, and Steph. Byz. in Evxapzia, to which we 
shall come again), which would supply an easy means of confusion ; 
but she does not concern us. 

The evidence which makes Lais a captive of Nikias at Hykkara 
seems quite strong enough. There is the passage in Plutarch’s 
Life of Nikias quoted in p. 157, where she appears as a little child. 
The scholiast on Aristophanés, Plut. 179, adds her exact age of 
seven years, and tells us what further happened to her; AynPjvac 
yap paow aditny ev Sixedia Todtxviov twos Kat GAdvtos b76 Nuxlov émrerw* 
apejvar de td KopuOiov twos Kai reupOqvar S@pov Th yuvatki eis KépwOov. 
Pausanias (ii. 2. 5) tells the same story, and mentions another 
tomb in Thessaly, connected with another story about a certain 
Hippostratos, Eurylochos, or Pausanias, or Aristonikos, which is 
also told by the Aristophanic scholiast. She would thus be born 
in B.C. 422. The story which Athénaios (xiii. 45) quotes about 
her and Euripidés who died in 406, from the comic poet Machdn, 
is therefore just possible, though it is more likely to belong to 
somebody else. Nor is there any objection to the reference to her 
by Aristophanés (Plut. 179) in B.c. 389, which forms the scholiast’s 
text ; 

épa 5€ Aals ob Sid oe Sirwvidov; 
This is addressed to Ploutos, and refers to the greediness of Lais, 
on which ef. Athen. xiii. 26, Alian, V. H. xiv. 35. There is also 
the story (A#lian, V. H. x. 2) about her and Eubétas, who won the 
Olympic prize in B.c. 408. She is said in the scholiast to have 
been put to death out of jealousy by the Thessalian women. It 
is odd that Souidas has nothing to say about her, beyond the 
unintelligible Aaidds 4 éraipiss Zorw ev TG Xedovy, and Diogenés 
Laertius, who has to bring in different relations of hers to two 
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philosophers, Aristippos and Xenokratés, tells us nothing that 
concerns us. And Xenokratés, who is said to have been born in 
B.C. 396, would rather go with Apellés and Démosthenés the 
orator. 

But there are two other points about Lais which do concern us 
in Sicily. Other Sicilian, other Sikan, spots claimed her besides 
Hykkara. Stephen of Byzantium, under “Yxkapoy or “Yxkapa, gives 
her to Hykkara. But he also, under Kpacros, mentions the claims 
of that Sikan town. See vol. i. p. 120, ii. p. 543. He adds; ’Aziwv 
d€ dre povos Todepov ey tHv Aaida Kopw6iav. It would be an easy 
confusion; but we have seen that Polemén brought her from 
Hykkara. There is a more mysterious entry under Evxapmia, a 
place of which I know nothing ; éore kai Etxapria dpovprov Sixedias 
ev Tois Aeyouevors Tryators* Kal yevérOar Aaida ev rovt@, thy emt Kddde 
ScaBeBonpevnv éraipav, Hv of modXot Kopuwbiav daci* tiv ovdé Aaida twes 
A€youow adda Naida kat ‘Yxkapixov avdpdrodor, as Suvéows ev emieTod}. 
All this is puzzling; but it is a second mention of Nais, of whom 
we have already heard. 

Another puzzle comes from what Plutarch says in the Life of 
Alkibiadés, 39. At his death in B.c. 404 Alkibiadés has with 
him his mistress Timandra. She is said to have been the mother 
of Lais ; tavtns éyovor Ovyarépa yevérOa Aaida rv Kopivbiav pev 
mpocayopevbcioay, ek O€ “Yxxdpwy, SixeAckod modloparos, aixpadwrov 
yevouern»y. As Holm suggests, mother and daughter may both 
have been taken captive. So Athénaios (xii. 48) says of Alki- 
biadés ; orpatnyav cuprepinyeto att@ thy Aaidos tis Kopw6ias pytepa 
TipdySpav, kai Geodérnv thy *Artixny éraipavy, Elsewhere (xiii. 34) he 
carries about Aapacavopay ris Aaidos ths vewrépas pntépa Kat Geoddrnv. 
Some here make Aapacavépa a nickname of Timandra; but in any 
case we have a distinct assertion of an older and a younger Lais. 
Still in this case vewrépas must be wrong. The Lais of Apellés 
could hardly be daughter of the Timandra of Alkibiadés. Most 
puzzling of all is another of the tales told by the Aristophanic 
scholiast. He mentions Lais, and adds ; 

airy 6 6vyatnp jv ’"Empavdpas [the editors correct Tydrdpas], Fres 
e& ‘Yxxdpwy ths Sixedias Hv? tavtyy b€ Prokeve ro dSiOvpapBora@ dedaxe 
Avovictos 6 ev SixeAia TUpavvos* eis KépwOov ody nOev Gua Pitokév@ Kat 
emlonjos exet eyéevero, Kal edirndn vro mavr@v Kal TepiBdnTos nv éraupis. 
héyovor b€ dre Gua ’AdeEdvdpe@ arednunoev eis Tepoas ék KopivOov' 7 de 
Aats €mianporepa yéyove THs untpos ev KopivOe. 
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We may well echo the amazement of the old commentator 
Hemsterhuis ; 

“ Habebimus igitur Timandram puellam nonagenariam, certe 
dignam que id etatis juveni regum maximo grata comes ad- 
hereret.” 

He goes on to suggest that Timandra and Lais have been some- 
how made out of Thais. Even the part about Philoxenos—him 
of the Latomia by Buffalaro, to whom we shall come in due time 
—is very odd. It is of course possible that Dionysios may have 
given an Epimandra of Hykkara to Philoxenos; but then she 
could not be Timandra mistress of Alkibiadés, nor is she likely to 
be mother of Lais the captive of Nikias. 

On the whole, it seems pretty certain that one Lais of Corinth 
—there may have been another—was carried off from Hykkara by 
Nikias. There is a dim likelihood that her mother, Timandra, 
Damasandra, Epimandra, anything else, was carried off with her 
and became the companion of Alkibiadés. The philosophers who 
either turned away from Lais or did the opposite do not concern 
Sicilian history. 


Far prettier than all this is the local legend of which Holm 
speaks, G.S. 11. 411. “ La Bedda di Liccari”—the Fair One of 
Hykkara—dwelled in a town near the sea. The town was sacked 
and destroyed; she was spared for her beauty; she so won on her 
captors that she was able by their help to found a new Liccari at 
a little distance. She ruled over all men—was she Damasandra ? 
—and over nine Emperors of the East (‘‘alle Menschen und neun 
Kaiser der Levante”). One would like to be able to trace the 
growth of these tales ; but one does seem to see signs of Nikias, of 


Lais, and of an attempt to explain why Carini is not on the site 
of Hykkara. 





NOTE XI. p. 166. 


THe First ATHENIAN ENCAMPMENT BEFORE SYRACUSE. 


I ForMED my first notion of this very momentary piece of 
topograpby from several walks on the spot. I afterwards thought 
over the remarks of Holm (G. 8S. ii. 383), and modified my 
conclusions in some points. The materials for a discussion are but 
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small, as there is no room for controversy as to the general 
position of the camp. Still to one who has got attached to the 
very ground of Syracuse there is a temptation to try to get a 
meaning out of every word of Thucydides, and to attach that 
meaning to some square yard or other of the soil which he has so 
often trod. 

The general position is quite clear. The encampment lay 
between the point of Daskén to the east and the Olympieion to 
the west. It did not take in the Olympieion. It must have 
lain mainly south of Daskén. I should say further that it lay 
altogether east of the Helorine road. The épyya on Daskén (ent 
t@ Aacxon) I take to have been on the little peninsula between 
the Harbour and the present salt-marsh. Thucydides (vi. 65. 2) 
says that the Athenians dua éw e&€Bawov és tov kata TO *OAvpmteior. 
That is a most natural way of describing the approach, specially 
dua &. They would seem to be sailing towards the temple ; 
they would hardly know till they landed how far they really were 
from it. It may have been this prominence given to the 
Olympieion in marking their position, which led to the mistake of 
those later writers who fancied that they occupied the temple or 
its precinct. That they did not do so is perfectly plain from the 
statement of Thucydides (vi. 70. 4) that the Syracusans, even after 
their defeat, were still in possession of it (és Td "Odupmeeiov opay 
avtav rapérepay vdaxjv), and from the statement that follows 
(61. 1); of ’A@nvaios mpds TO tepdv otk jAOov. The place was between 
the sea and the Helorine road. In vi. 66. 3 the Syracusans, after 
surveying the Athenian camp, cross the Helorine road and bivouac 
on the other side of it from that occupied by the Athenians (&a- 
Bdvres tHv “Ehw@pwny 6ddv nidicavto); that is, in or near the temple 
precinct. 

The description of the place given by Thucydides (vi. 66. 1, 2, 
stands thus ; 

kalicav TO oTpatevpa és xwplov emitndetov ..... TH pev yap Tetxla 
te kal oikiau eipyov kat Sévdpa Kat Aiwvyn, mapa S€ TO Kpnpvol, Kal Ta eyyds 
Sévdpa KdéWavtes Kal Kateveyxovtes emt thy Oddacoay, Tapa Te Tas vais 
cratpopa enn€ay, kat ent TH Adokove pupa te 7) ebod@rarov Hy Tots ToNe- 
picts, ALBors Aoyadny kal Errors dia tayéwv @pOacar. 

Holm divides this description into two parts. Down to kpypvot 
it describes the “ Lagerplatz;” after that comes “das Terrain 
nach dem Meere.” I think he places the épupza, as I do, on the piece 
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of ground just by the point of Daskén or Caderini, close above the 
sea, and, now at least, between the sea and the salt-marsh. The 
Aiuvn I took to mean the salt-marsh, as more likely than the wide 
extent of Lysimeleia or Syrak6 to be spoken of in this casual way. 
The xpnpvoi I took to be the sea-cliffs. Holm carries both further 
inland. He takes the Aiuyn to be the marsh now called Pantanna, 
that which the river Kyana now flows through, and the xpnyvoi 
to be the heights nearer to the Olympieion (“die Abhinge der 
Hohenziige nach N.O.”). I believe I took the recyéa kat otkia to 
mean the buildings the traces of which are to be seen on Daskén 
itself ; Holm takes them for the buildings of Polichna and the Olym- 
ieion (“die Polichne und das Olympieion im Norden”). This 
opens another question. The Athenian camp, keeping outside the 
Olympieion, must have needed some defence on that side, the 
west and north-west side, And these walls and houses in some way 
supplied that defence (cipyov). It is hard to see how that defence 
could be supplied by any buildings about the Olympieion ; but it is 
perfectly possible that there may have been a wall, in whatever 
state of repair, on the east side of the Helorine road, of which the 
Athenians may have taken advantage. But in any case I doubt 
whether their camp could have reached the greater marsh. Holm, 
if I rightly understand him, makes the camp cross the Helorine 
road at some point south of the Olympieion (“das Olympieion aber 
und ein Stiick des helorischen Weges blieben nérdlich von ihrer 
Stellung unbesetzt”’). It may be so; it is impossible to say how 
far south the camp went. But I should have thought from the way 
in which Thucydides speaks of the road that the camp lay wholly 
east of it. 

The gpvza must have been where both Holm and I place it. 
Yet it is odd that it should be called 7 épodararov jv trois wodepiots, 
while the Olympieion was in the hands of the Syracusans. It 
would be so if a joint attack by land and sea was thought of. 

After all, these points do not greatly matter, and we can get a 
general meaning without insisting on the exact force of every word. 
We see generally where the first Athenian encampment was, and 
we contrast a camp pitched by the pious Nikias, who respected the 
temple, with the doings of later invaders who did not respect it. 
And we must distinguish this first encampment by Daskén and 
the Olympieion from any of the ground occupied by the besiegers 
at any later stage. They never came back to this ground again. 
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Diodéros (xiii. 6) is of course quite wrong when he says tod re 
’Odupriou Kiptoe KaTéoTnOaY Kal TavTa TOV TpoKEiLevoy Térov KaTadaBdpEVoL, 
mapepBodiy exorncavto. The notice of Pausanias (x. 28. 3) is more 
curious. He too has got wrong in his fact; but he does not 
forget the piety of Nikias; as ’A@nvaio. dpa éemoincay jrika e€idov 
> , A > , c A lA , ~ > , > ‘ 
Odvupriov Ads ev Supaxovcais iepoy, ovre KwHcavtes Tov avaOnuatav ovdév, 
Tov iepéa Te Tov Supaxovawov pidaka én’ avtois édcavtes. Plutarch (see 


p- 174) conceives the state of the case quite rightly. 


NOTE XII. p. 178. 
Tue ForTIFICATION OF TEMENITES. 


I HAVE suggested in vol. ii. p. 43 that the Temenités, the quarter 
containing the temenos of Apollén, had ‘up to this time been a 
detached outpost commanding the approach to Syracuse by the 
great inland road. Holm, on the other hand, (Topografia, 197; 
Lupus, 116; cf. G. S. ii. 28, 384) infers from the passage of 
Thucydides (vi. 75. 1) with which we have now to deal that it 
remained unfortified to this time (“‘ Der Temenites, welcher spiiter 
einen Theil von Neapolis bildete, war noch nicht befestigt”). Ido 
not see that the words of Thucydides prove this. On the other 
hand, the point is not of any very great moment for our present 
purpose. Whether the temple stood absolutely undefended or 
whether it stood, like the Olympieion, in a fortified outpost, it was 
now that Temenités became part of the continuous city, that its 
walls became part of an unbroken line of defence along with those 
of Achradina and Ortygia. 

Holm notices (G. 8. i. 384), that in the map in his first volume, 
the word Temenités goes too far to the west. I should place the 
temple as he does in his later map on the high ground above the 
theatre, which I take to be 7» dkpa 4 Tepevirrs spoken of by 
Thucydides at the coming of Gylippos (vii. 3. 3). This is the place 
given to the quarter in the great map in the Topografia. The 
word dkpa might suggest that the quarter came someway down the 
hill ; but I cannot pretend to say how far. I cannot believe, with 
Leake (Notes on Syracuse, p. 258), that Temenités, and Syka also, 
were much further to the west. So Schubring places them in the 
map in the Bewéisserung (p. 584). I go altogether, as far as the 
hill is concerned, with Holm and Lupus in their later map. 
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The words of Thucydides (vi. 75.1) are; eretyiCov S€ kai of Svpaxocrot 
€v TO XElua@ve pds Te TH TOAEL, TOV Tepevityny evTds ToLnTapEVOL, TEixXoS 
Tapa may TO mpos Tas "Emitodds dpav, drs pr dv eXdooovos evarrorteiyLoTot 
dow, hv dpa opdddovra, kat Ta Méyapa Ppovpiov kai ev TH ’OAvpTeeto 
ado, 

Temenités then, whatever we understand by the name, was now 
joined on to the city. From the state of things described in Livy, 
xxv. 25, when Marcellus pitched his camp between Tycha and 
Neapolis or Temenités (inter Neapolim et Tycham—nomina partium 
urbis et instar urbium sunt—posuit castra), it is plain that Tycha 
and Temenités both stood out westward from the western wall of 
Achradina, with an open space between them. As I understand 
the passage, the western faces of the two projecting quarters were 
now joined by a wall (so Schubring, Bewisserung, 621) running 
north and south. This would exactly answer the description, retyos 
mapa may TO mpos Tas ’Emurodds 6pov. The Syracusans now had a 
wall right across the hill, made up of the western walls of Tycha 
and Temenités and the wall which joined them. This last clearly 
was not there when Marcellus came; that is to say, it was a 
mere temporary defence, not needed after Dionysios had fortified 
the whole hill. It was therefore swept away with all the other 
temporary walls and counter-walls raised by both besiegers and 
besieged. 

The wall was built and Temenités was taken within the city, 
6ras py Ov eAdoaovos evanoreixictu dow. That is to say, the object 
was to drive the besiegers, if they should ever attempt to hem 
Syracuse in by a wall across the hill, to fence in a greater space 
than they otherwise need have done. The words 6? éddocovos are 
used in a like meaning in vii. 4. 4, where the advantages of the 
Athenian occupation of Plémmyrion are spoken of ; & éAdaoovos 
yap mpos TO Ameve TH TOV Svpaxociov epopunoew ohas. And the 
advantage of making the besieging wall as short as possible comes 
again in Vi. 99. 13 del ymep Bpaxtitaroy éyiyvero avrois ek Tod peyddou 
Aupevos emi tiv érépav Oddaccay 76 droretyicpa. The wall in any case 
had to stretch from some point on the northern brow of the hill to 
some point in the Great Harbour. Leake remarks (292) that “the 
shortest line from the outer sea to the Great Harbour of Syracuse 
is from Scala Greca to the shore of the harbour beyond the 
theatre. But this shortest line was interrupted by the outworks 
of the Syracusans at Temenites.”’ Supposing Temenités unfortified 
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or, as I hold, an outpost which the invaders would most likely be 
able to occupy, the Athenians could have carried their wall down 
to the harbour at a point much nearer to the western wall of 
Achradina than that to which they actually did carry it. The new 
fortification of Temenités drove them to make their wall further to 
the west, and so to make a longer wall. Holm says (Topografia, 
202; Lupus, 121) the best thing that the Syracusans could 
have done would have been to forestall the work of Dionysios and 
to fence in the whole hill. Failing that, they tried a “ Palliativ.” 
“Um den Bau einer feindlichen Mauer schwieriger zu machen, 
dehnten sie die Linie der eigenen Mauern aus; denn so war auch 
der Feind gezwungen seine Mauer um manche Stadien langer zu 
machen.” 

The extent of the new fortification southward can hardly be 
exactly fixed. Holm and Lupus, in their last map, carry the west 
wall down the hill to the middle level. Then it turns and runs 
due east just under the theatre, and turns again to meet the wall 
of Lower Achradina somewhat to the south. This will do as well 
as anything else ; but I do not see how the exact extent can be 
fixed. Of course I do not believe that the wall now built went 
down to the Great Harbour, as shown in Grote’s map. This 
follows naturally on his notion (vii. 333, 556) that Lower Achra- 
dina was not yet fortified, that in fact this was the first fortifi- 
cation of it. It is strange that he could have been led away into 
this notion, after what he had said before (v. 286) and which he 
thought it needful to retract. Neither could the wall have started, 
as he thinks, from Santa Panagia on the north. This is to forget 
the fortification of Tycha. 

The new quarter presently took the name of Néa réds (Diod. 
xiv. 9), Which in Roman times was extended further south, down 
to the Great Harbour. 


Since this note was written, I have received Cavallari’s 
Appendice alla Topografia Archeologica di Syracusa (Torino: 
Palermo, 1891). He deals chiefly with Temenités and its neigh- 
bourhood. His illustrations give a clear view of many Sikel tombs 
brought to light in the south side of the hill between Portella del 
Fusco and the Theatre, and also of the diggings in the épaddv near 
the burying-ground, which I fully believe with him to mark the 
precinct of the temples of Démétér and the Koré, of which we 
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shall have more to say in another chapter. He seems inclined, as 
Holm once was, to carry the name Temenités further to the west 
than Holm’s second thoughts carried it. But one cannot reach 
exact certainty, and room must be found for the Hérakleion also, 
which was certainly (see p. 220) very near to Portella del Fusco. 


NOTE XIII. p. 210. 


THe ATHENIAN OCCUPATION OF EPIPOLAI AND THE 
SYRACUSAN CoUNTER- WALLS, 


Tue first point of difficulty in this narrative is the meaning of 
the word Aéwy in Thucydides, vi. 97. 1, and the position of the 
thing meant by it. His words are ; 

oxovTes KaTa TOY A€ovta KaXovpevov, Os améxer TOY "EmuTohav €& 7) Eta 
atabious, Kal Tovs meCovs adro3iBacartes. 

The other place where Leén is mentioned is Livy, xxiv. 39. 
Titus Quinctius is encamped on the south side of Syracuse, near the 
Olympieion, Marcellus on the north ; 

“Tpse hibernacula quinque millia passuum Hexapylo (Leonta 
vocant locum) communivit edificavitque.” 

We ask, What was Len? Was it a mere point on the shore of 
the bay? Was it a village, a fort, or what? And what was its 
position ? Can the measurements in Thucydides and in Livy be 
made to agree 4 

Arnold, in his note on the passage in Thucydides, remarks that 
kara Tov Aéoyra “ implies nothing as to the distance of Leén from the 
sea.” The phrase, he might have added, is the same as that which 
is used in vi. 65. 2, where the Athenians é&Bawov és 1o Kata 7d 
*Odupmeiov (see his Appendix, iii. 405). He speaks of Ledn again in 
the Appendix, ii. 409, and pronounces the difference between the 
two measurements to be “a hopeless contradiction, if the text be 
right.” He mentions a suggestion (which is rather more than a 
guess) of “ IT millia” for “V millia” in the text of Livy. 

Grote (vil. 558) agrees with Arnold “that the words of 
Thucydides do not necessarily imply that the place called Leon was 
on the sea or intimate what distance it was from the sea.” He 
places it north of Thapsos. The troops, he holds, were landed there 
before the ships reached the peninsula. I do not understand his 
difficulties about the army getting up the hill, and any point north 
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cf Thapsos would be several times six or seven stadia in distance 
from any point of Epipolai. 

Schubring (Bewiisserung, 630-632) holds, nearly with Grote, 
that the army landed on or near Thapsos, and thence marched to 
Leén. This he places at Targia just below the hill, some way 
east from Euryalos, and calls it a “stiidtchen.” He accepts the 
correction of II for V in Livy. 

Holm (G. 8. ii. 385) holds that Leén must have been on the sea, 
and suggests the Casa delle Finanze between Thapsos and the 
hill as a likely point and one answering nearly to the measurement 
in Thucydides. That in Livy he gives up. Later (Topografia, 
205; Lupus, 124) he seems not to fix the exact spot, but he holds 
that it must have been on the sea and as near as might be to the 
hill. 

I am not specially concerned as to the exact site of Leon. If 
there is a mistake, it must be with Livy and not with Thucydides. 
Assuredly no point that is five Roman miles from the Hexapylon 
(Scala Greca or somewhere near it) can be so little as six or seven 
stadia from any point west of the neck of Euryalos. The words xara 
tov Aéovra xaXovpevoy certainly do not prove that Leén is a point 
immediately on the coast ; it might be as far from the sea as the 
Olympieion is. But, as Holm argues, the army would be landed as 
near as possible to the scene of their work, that is at some point 
south of Thapsos. Wherever Leén was, it was within a mile from 
the point of ascent ; from Ledn to the foot of the hill they went at 
full speed (exyaper eiOis Spdp@ mpos tas "Emurodds). Over the flat 
ground between Targia and the sea it would be easy to do so. 
But it does not greatly matter whether Leén was actually on the 
sea, or whether a short march thither was needed. Whatever 
Leon was at the earlier time, in the hands of Marcellus it became 
a fortress. If Livy gave a wrong distance, it was not wonderful ; 
he had not been over the ground like Thucydides. If his tran- 
scriber confused a right distance into a wrong one, that was not 
wonderful either. We must further remember that Thucydides 
and Livy reckon from different points of the hill, and that Livy’s 
measurement ought to be the longer. Still the five Roman miles 
are a great deal too much. 

The Athenians went at their quick pace to the foot of the hill. 
Then they climbed up—6aver dvaBas cata tov Edptindov, I have 
defined Euryalos in vol. i. pp. 578-580. It is the site of Dionysios’ 
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castle close to and on the neck. The army went up close by it ; 
the path is there and still in constant use. I fully go along with 
Holm, G. 8. ii. 386; Topografia, 207; Lupus, 125-127. The older 
writers put Euryalos on Belvedere. Holm quotes Bonanni— 
whom I have looked at at Palermo but whom I cannot say that I 
have studied—as the first to put it in the right place. Arnold and 
Grote were somewhat misled by A. P. Stanley, afterwards Dean of 
Westminster; but it is curious to see the two great scholars kicking 
at some parts of his teaching. Their sound instincts could see 
some things more clearly in their studies than their impulsive guide 
could on the spot. Grote’s unassisted reason could put Labdalon 
in its right place. 

It is specially to be remembered that this point on the north 
side of the hill, just east of the tieck, is that where all the three 
ascents that we are concerned with were made, this first one 
now, that of Gylippos (vil. 23, dva8as kara tov Etptnhoy HTEp Kal of 
"AOnvaiot tO prov), and that of Démosthenés (vil. 43. 3, kara rév 
Etpin\or, nrep Kat) mpotépa orpatia TO mpa@rov avé3n). 

The site of the Athenian fort of Labdalon is clearly marked by 
Thucydides, vi. 97. 5. The Athenians march down the gentle 
slope of the hill (émxaraSavres); they march up again (émavaxwpr- 
cartes); then 

povpiov eri TH AaBdar@ @xoddunoay, én’ dxpois Tois Kpnuvots Tov ’Emt- 
TOA@Y, 6p@v mpos Ta Méyapa. 

He mentions Labdalon again (vil. 3. 4), when it was taken by 
Gylippos. He adds—with the minuteness of one who knew the 
ground—that it was not in sight from the Athenian position at 
Syka ; jv b€ otk emipaves tvis ’AOnvaios Td xwpiov. 

On this matter Arnold, oddly enough, went yet further wrong 
than Stanley. So, yet more strangely, did Leake (291). In 
Arnold’s map Labdalon appears far away towards Belvedere, 
though Stanley got so far eastward as to put in at Mongibellisi, 
that is on the site of the castle. Grote (vil. 558, cf. Goller, 89) 
saw the place clearly on the north brow of the hill somewhat 
eastward of the neck. So Holm (G. 8S. 387; Topografia, 209 ; 
Lupus, 128), who most truly remarks that, owing to the difference 
of height between the central part of the hill and the actual 
brink of the cliffs, a point just on the cliff would not be seen from 
the Athenian kix\os to which we shall presently come. Schubring 
(629) believed himself to have found the exact spot by means of 
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a fountain. I was satisfied with noting more than one point in 
the western part of the north side of the Dionysian wall which 
would do very well for Labdalon. It cannot possibly be on 
Buffalaro; én’ dxpots trois xpnuvcis means of course immediately on 
the cliffs, not on the highest ground of the hill. 

Anyhow it is odd to say (Jowett, ii. 399), after Grote, Schubring, 
and Holm had all shown the way ; 

“The Athenians gained the summit of Epipolae by the Euryelus 
or ‘broad knoll’ on the north side. The exact position of the 
Euryelus, the part of the hill by which Epipolae was ascended, 
and of Labdalon, the fort which the Athenians erected on the 
north cliff of Epipolae, is unknown. The former has been sup- 
posed to be either Belvedere, the highest summit of Epipolae, or 
the rocky eminence nearer the city, a point now called Mongi- 
bellisi.” 

The next question follows in c. 98. 2, as to the headquarters 
of the Athenian army. The words of Thucydides are ; 

kataotycavtes ev TH AaBddro pvdakny ex@povy mpos THY SuKqv oi 
"AOnvaior, iva wep KabeCopevor ereixioav TOV KUKNoOY bia TaxoUs. 

The first thing that strikes one here is the use of the article. 
Whatever Su«j and the «vxdos were, one would have thought that 
the spot would not be familiarly known tv everybody when Thucy- 
dides wrote. It is another sign how well the ground and its story 
was known to himself. 

It is hardly needful nowadays to show that Svu«j has nothing 
to do with Tvdxn or Tvxn (see vol. il. p. 548; Goller, 66, 89). 
Arnold (iii. 128, 410) doubted at first, but presently saw his way, 
and he put Syka in the right place. Grote (vii. 559) made the 
matter perfectly clear. He is followed by Schubring (629) and 
Holm (G. 8. 11. 387; Topografia, 210; Lupus, 129). It is Holm 
who suggests the origin of the name and the analogy with Achra- 
dina. Stephen of Byzantium has collected a long list of places 
called Suxn and Svxai. €or cal Gdn Suey mAnoiov Svpaxovedy kat 
KeAckias. 

That the «ikdos means a round fort at Syka, not an imaginary 
circumvallation of Syracuse, hardly needs proof. Thucydides, 
though his constructions are sometimes harsh, knew his tenses— 
that is practically, for he could hardly have been taught them— 
and, when he said éreiyuray rov Kvkdov dia taxews, he meant that the 
persons spoken of built something and built it speedily; he did 
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not mean that “they immediately commenced building a wall 
round the city,’ which they never finished. A besieging wall 
“round” Syracuse, all round Achradina and its cliffs—whether in 
the sea or on land—all round the isthmus and Ortygia, and back 
again, one must suppose, to some point on the hill, would be an 
enterprise fit only for the Kyklépes or for Poseidén himself. It 
is not wonderful that it was only “ commenced ” and not finished. 
But those whom Thucydides speaks of at this stage in the aorist 
did more than “ commence ”; they finished their immediate work. 
When, as at the next stage in the next chapter, the Athenians 
“commenced” something else which they did not finish, they did 
it in the imperfect, ereix:¢ov. (There is surely no analogy between 
éreixiCov and such aorists as €8aci\evoey and érupavvevoev.) The source 
of error might seem to come from a “fiction” of a “ later writer ”’ 
(Plut. Nik. 17), this time “ transparent” indeed; 6diyo xpév@ mepe- 
eTeiyioe Supakovoas, TOAW AOnvay ovk éhatrova, ducepyorépay O€ Xxopiov 
dveparias Kat Oadtdoon yertviaon Kai Tapaketpévois EXeoe TELXOS KUKA® 
mept avtyy togovtoy ayayeiv. In the modern version the com- 
pleted wall of Plutarch is at least softened into a 
ment.” In this case certainly the “good cloth” of Thucydides 
needs no “ patching” from any quarter ; yet the stuff supplied by 
Diod6ros (xiii. 7) is not altogether threadbare. There is nothing 
to be said against him when he tells us; katackevacavtes d€ rept 70 


“ 


commence- 


AdBdadov 6xtpopua, THY TOA TOY Supaxovoloy ameTelxeCor. 

Arnold (iii. 128) saw the meaning of «v«dos in this place, and in 
99. I, 101. 1 perfectly well. Only he was needlessly perplexed at 
its use in vil. 2. 4. So is Holm (G.§. ii. 388; Topografia, 210-211; 
Lupus, 130). Schubring (629) has no doubt about the meaning 
of xtxdos, and the question of vil. 2. 4 hardly came within his 
range. Grote (vii. 559) is the clearest and boldest of all. The 
passages that we have to deal with are these. 

First, the present one, where the xvkdos appears as something 
finished. That is, it is a round fortification built at a particular 
point named Syka, not a wall begun but not finished, whether 
round Syracuse or only across the hill. 

Secondly, the first words of the next chapter (see p. 216); Kai 
ri tborepaia vi pév ereixiCov tov ’AOnvaiwy Td mpds Bopéay Tov KUKAov 
reixos, of 6¢ AiOous Kal EvAa Evppopoivres mapeBaddov, ext tov Tpwythov 
kadovpevov .. . TO droreixicpa, The xvxdos here is something finished, 
something in the middle of the whole works; the retxos or amorei- 


a 
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xona is something distinct from it, something which is begun on 
each side of it. That is to say, the wall, meant, not to go “round 
the city” (according to Plutarch’s and the most modern notion), 
but, as Thucydides expresses by the word azoreiy:opa, to go across 
the hill and down to the two seas, starting on each side from the 
kvkdos as its central point. 

Thirdly, in the same chapter (99. 3), the Syracusans build their 
€ykapovov Teixos, to which we shall come presently, car@@ev tod KvKdov ; 
that is on a level lower than that of the Athenian central fort. 

Fourthly, in 101. I, awd rod KvKdov €retxiCov of *AOnvaior tov 
kpnuvov. We shall come to this xpnuréds presently. 

Fifthly, in 102. 1. 3 (see p. 225) we read how the Syracusans 
attack the cixdos when Nikias is in it, and we find that it had a 
mpoteixicpa OF mporvpyoy in front of it ; 

pépos Tt a’tev meurovow ent Tov KiKNoy Tov ent Tais "Erurodais, TyoU- 
pevot épnuov aipnoew, kal TO pev SexardeOpov mporetxicpa aitav aipovior 
kai duexdpOnoav, avtoy S€ roy KvKdov Nuxias dtex@Avoev. €ruxe yap ev 
aita Ou doGeveray imodehetppevos. 

Then comes the burning of the engines, and then mpés te tov 
KUkAov Bonbea On . . . emavyet. 

The position of the sick Nikias at this moment is not clearly 
set forth when the first rov xixdov is translated by ‘‘the wall 
of circumyallation,” when the second airéy rov xixdov appears as 
“the lines themselves,” and év airé [1G kiero] drodeeppévos 
is turned into “happened to be left there.” Thucydides surely 
did not mean that Nikias was left within a “wall of circum- 
vallation,’ which, if there were any “circumvallation” at all, 
would be equally true, in the present or the future, of the whole 
city of Syracuse. Nor does it greatly mend matters to suggest 
that the wall was double at this point, as it certainly was after- 
wards lower down, and that Nikias was left between the two 
walls. The meaning of ev airé surely is that Nikias was zm the 
kvkAos, inside some building in which a man, and a sick man, 
could find shelter and defence. So in vil. 43. 2, where we read 
that Nikias év trois retyeow imedeAecnto, Ta Teixn pretty well answers 
to xvkdos, the fortress or castle, taking in doubtless the actual 
walls on each side, but not meaning that Nikias was simply left 
between two walls. The xixkdos appears as a building that was 
attacked but not taken, though the assailants took and destroyed 
its mporeixicpa OY mporvpyov. Lpontpyov tod xvxdov is the phrase 
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of Polyainos, 1. 39. 2. (I will not venture to guess whether he 
looked on the kvicdos rod reixous as itself a mipyos.) A wall of 
circumvallation would surely have more zpomipya than one. To 
the question, “if the circular fort were intended, what would have 
been the use of an outwork nearly a quarter of a mile in length?” 
(ro SexawAeOpov mporeixiopa) the answer seems to be that it would 
depend a good deal on the size of the xvxAos, which is not defined. 
Holm at least (G. 8. i. 36) is not troubled; “ Diese eroberten 
das 1000 Fuss breite Vorwerk, und waren im Begriff, in das 
Rundfort selbst einzudringen.” 

Sixthly, there is the passage in Thucydides, vii. 2. 4, which 
describes the state of the Athenian works at the time of the 
coming of Gylippos. After speaking of (see p. 238, note 2) the 
state of the wall on the southern side, he adds; 7 d€ GA rod 
kukAou mpos Tov Tpwyov ext thy érépav Oddacoay Aifou te Tapae/3An- 
pévor TO TAEoM HON Hoav, Kai Eat A kal tplepya, Ta S€ Kai eLetpyacpéva 
katedeivero. Here, to give the word xvxdos any force, it must mean 
a central point between the two pieces of wall spoken of, one 
stretching northward and one southward. It has no force if it 
is taken to mean the whole rteiyeoua of which the northern and 
the southern wall were both parts. Or rather, if there was no 
such central point, as all scholars from Arnold onwards have taken 
the xvkdos to be, there would be no parts at all, but a simple 
continuous wall. The obvious meaning of r@ dA Tod KiKdov is 
“on the other side of the round fort.” It would mean exactly 
the same as 76 mpos Bopéav rod kvxdov reiyos in Vi. 99. 1. This gives 
a perfect sense, and each part of the description has its full force. 
Only, as a matter of construing, can 76 ddA have that meaning 1 
(There is another reading ro 8€ @\dXo, which would agree with the 
notion of the «ices meaning the whole line; but that would not 
suit the grammar of the whole sentence.) Arnold (iii. 128) seems 
to have taken for granted that it could not be so understood ; he 
therefore thought that xv«dos in this passage had another meaning 
from what he had been the first to see that it had in all the others. 
Grote (vil. 341, 559) saw that this could not be, and he seemingly 
saw no difficulty in the text. He takes r@ GAX@ Tod Kirov to be 
“equivalent to érépw@t rod xixdov.” Holm (G. 8. ii. 338; Topo- 
grafia, 211 ; Lupus, 130, 131) fully accepts Grote’s fact; “ Hier 
kann 1r@ GAdX@ rod xichov nur die Mauer vom Kyklos nach N. 
bezeichnen.” But he does not like Grote’s construing, and he 
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goes off to seek for this or that ‘“ Konjektur.” When it comes to 


“ Konjektur,” 


we can of course do anything we please, even 
to striking out the very important words rod xvcd\ov mpos rov 
TpeyaAov. The case is simply this. We must explain the passage 
by the facts, as we learn them both from this passage and from 
the others. Thucydides here pointedly distinguishes the wall 
north of the x«vxdos from the wall south of it. He does so 
by saying 7@ dA tod Kikdov. That is, Té Am Tot KvKAov must 
mean, as Grote says, the same as érépwO rod kixdov. And why 
should it not ? 

No one denies that the word kv«dos is used in other places in de- 
scribing a wall of circumvallation and that it is used for the actual 
wall. But its use in the two passages which have been quoted to 
that effect is quite different from its use here. In Thucydides, i. 13. 
8, the word kv«dos is applied to the wall which went all round the 
city of Athens, as distinguished from the wall which connected the 
city with the haven of Phaléron (rod re yap Badnprxod teixous ordd.ot 
joav TevTe Kal Tptakoyta mpds TOY KUKAOY TOD GoOTEOS Kal avTOU TOU 
ktkdou 76 pudacodpuevoy tpeis kal recoapdkovra). Nothing can be more 
clearly described. So in the Athenian siege of Mytiléné, the 
besiegers in the first stage (iii. 6. 1) completely blockade the town 
by sea, only partially by land; 1d mpos vérov tis modews rei xeoav 
otparéreda dio éxatépwbev tis médews. (Our kixdos is called orparé- 
medov in Plut. Nik. 24.) Afterwards (iii. 18. 4) they do the work 
more thoroughly; mepirecxifover Muriyyny ev KikAX@ dmr@ Teixer’ 
ppovpia O€ €otw 7 emi Tv Kaptepoy eyxat@Koddpnrat’ Kal » MutiAnvyn Kara 
Kpatos On auporepwber kat ek yis Kal ex Oaddoons eipyero. 

As I understand these last passages, the besiegers first; built 
the orpardreda on each side. Then they built detached forts at con- 
venient points. Lastly they joined all their buildings together by a 
continuous wall. This might very well be said to be built ev kiko. 
In shape it must have been a large segment of a circle. Combined 
with the fleet, it made up a something, call it xv«dos or anything 
else, which altogether surrounded the besieged city. Neither of 
these passages, neither the kikAos rod doreos at Athens nor the build- 
ing of a wall év Kicdm at Mytiléné, has anything in common with the 
phrase ére/yoay Tov KiKdov dua tdyovs. In our case the besiegers 
did not begin to build a kixdos in the sense of a wall round the 
city. For no such wall was thought of. The wall is called wepurei- 
x‘oua, an usual military phrase, which does not so distinctly imply 
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surrounding as xvkdos would. And in the place where that word 
is used (vi. ror. 1), the epi is not wholly out of place. The wall 
from Portella del Fuseo to the Great Harbour would most likely 
take a somewhat different course, one coming nearer to the nature 
of a kvkdos, from that taken by the wall that was simply carried 
across the hill. But, in describing the whole Athenian works, the 
word xikhos would seem quite wrongly applied to a wall which was 
not meant to go round anything, and whose shape need not heve 
been even the segment of a circle. At Mytiléné too there was 
a real surrounding of the town, which at Syracuse there was not. 
There is really nothing to shake us in cleaving to the sound in- 
terpretation of Grote and Holm. The Athenians, at this stage, 
eretxisav tov xvkdov, They built, they finished at once, a certain 
definite building called 6 kvkdos. From this the wall was to stretch 
over the hill both ways, north and south. 


Our next point is the first Syracusan counterwall, the éyxdpovoy 
reixos of Thucydides, vi. 99. 3. At the beginning of that chapter 
we read, of d€ Supaxdovot ody ijxota ‘Eppoxpdrous tev otparnyav eonyy- 
Tapevov pdyas pev mavdypel mpds Tovs "AOnvatovs oder éBovdovro Siaxwdv- 
vevew, dmoreryiCew b€ cpewwov eOdxer eivar H ekeivor Sueddov aéew TO TELXOS. 

Presently come the words of which Grote (vii. 559, 560) seems 
to have been the first fully to grasp the true meaning ; 

eretxiCov obv e&ehOdrres awd tis oderépas brews apEdpevor, KaT@OED 
TOU KUKAOV TaY "AOnvaiwy eyKdpotoy TEixus ayorTes. 

Giller (95) had the sense to correct a scholiast who thought 
that this wall—perhaps confounding it with the second Syracusan 
counter-work— went through a yepioy redparades. But he would 
seem to have thought that the éykdpovoy reixos went across the 
hill. Arnold saw that éyxdpovor reiyos meant a wall at right-angles 
to the Athenian wall, that is a wall carried from east to west. 
But he oddly thought (iii. 412) that it was carried “along the 
terrace of Neapolis,” that is, the duadéy of Thucydides, the level 
of Fusco and Galera. He adds; 

“But certainty is not attainable on this question, any more 
than on many others in ancient military geography; and it may 
be doubted whether Thucydides himself had a perfectly clear 
notion of the operations of the siege, which, as well as the nature 
of the ground, must have been necessarily described to him by 
others.” 
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Arnold and Grote knew the ground wonderfully well for men 
who had not seen it. But Thucydides knew it better, because 
he had seen it. In this case Grote (vii. 561) was the first to 
see, In opposition to both Arnold and Leake, that kxaroOev rod 
xvxdov did not mean on a lower level than the Athenian fort, but 
simply lower down on the hill, nearer to the cliff, but still on the 
hil. But, not having himself seen the ground, he adds “ that 
Thucydides, in his description, manifests no knowledge of that 
intermediate level which expositors speak of as the platform of 
Neapolis. He mentions only the cliff above and the marsh 
below.” 

The fact is that the lower terrace, that of the road to Tremilia 
and Euryales, is here wide and not boldly marked; a little way 
further east it loses itself altogether. It was pointedly dis- 
tinguished in military reckonings from the cliff above; it was 
less pointedly distinguished from the marsh below. Eut all three 
levels are there, and all three are twice distinguished by Thucy- 
dides in a later chapter (ror. 11. 3), where we have 6 kpnyvds or 
ai ‘EnuroA\ai, 7d 6uadov—the level of Fusco and Galera—and 76 
édos below, all clearly marked. 

Grote’s map seems to me to show the general direction quite 
rightly; but at the eastern end he is hampered by his notion 
about the wall of Temenités (see above, p. 658). He brings it 
to about what I take to be the right point, near Portella del 
Fusco. That is, that was the point that was aimed at, for the 
wall could not have really reached it. Holm carries it a little 
further to the west ; but there is of course no certainty as to the 
exact point. Holm’s map is clearer at the other end, as marking 
the connexion with the new fortification of Temenités. Now that 
Temenités was within the city, the words dré ris operépas Tédews 
in ¢. 99. 3 are determined by the phrases in 100. 2; 76 oravpopua 
To Tapa thy mudiSa and 76 mporeixicpa TO mepi Tov Tepevirny. The 
same is implied in the cutting down of the olive-trees in ¢. 99. 3. 
The wvAis must be a postern in the wall of Temenités. One might 
add that the cutting down of the olives in Temenités better agrees 
with a wall on the hill than with one down below. | 


Our next point of dispute is found in c. 101. 13 77 & torepaia 
a7 TOU KUKXou ereixiCov of "APnvator Tov Kpnuvov tov tmép Tod Edous, Os 
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Tav “Exuroh@v tavtn mpos Toy péyav Ameva 6pa Kai Hrep avtois Bpaxv- 
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Tatov eyiyvero KataBacr dia Tov dpadod kal tod Edous és Tov Ayeva Td 
TeEptTelxiopa. 

It was something to be able to revise the text that I had already 
written, and to write the first sketch of the present note in the 
evening (March 17, 1890) after a climb earlier in the day up the 
kpnuvds so perfectly described. It can hardly admit of a doubt that 
the point meant is the cliff of Portella del Fusco, which answers 
every point of the description. As I just before said, Thucydides 
here clearly marks the three levels. There is Epipolai, the hill 
with its kpypvds. Below it is ro duaddv, the level ground of Fusco, 
where are the diggings which may be those of the temenos of the 
goddesses (see vol. ii. pp. 213, 524). Below that is the €dos, the 
marshy ground, through which the zepereixiopa, the wall which 
was to hem in Syracuse, was to be carried down to the Great 
Harbour. The point which Thucydides immediately means by 
the xkpnpvds I take to be that on the west side of the combe, where 
one most commonly goes up. This is the point where the wall of 
Dionysios stopped along the cliff, to be carried down, like the 
Athenian wall, to the Great Harbour. As we see cuttings, which 
may well be the work of Nikias, on the cliff itself, so a few yards 
off we see pieces of the wall of Dionysios, and within them are 
cuttings like those on Achradina, some of them clearly the founda- 
tions of large buildings. One is tempted to fancy that we have 
here the site of the Hérakleion; only it is perhaps more likely 
to have been on the other side of the combe. But the exact force 
of the words amé rod KiKdov éretyifov Tov Kpnuvdv is perhaps not quite 
so easy to fix as the site of the xpnuvds is. It is almost needless 
to say that it does not mean that “the Athenians, beginning at 
one end of the unfinished circle, proceeded to bring the wall down 
over the cliff.” Arnold (iii. 132), without having stood on the 
cliff of Fusco, quite understood the case ; 

“J understand do rod kvxdov to be equivalent to dd tod KvKdov 
dppopevor, that is, that they set out from the part of the line 
already completed on Epipole, and began to work on the cliffs 
which formed the southern extremity of the high ground, above 
the valley of the Anapus. The work here begun was undoubtedly 
in the same line as that part already completed, and was intended 
to be joined to it hereafter... . But the Athenians hastened to 
complete their lines below Epipole from the cliff to the sea, 
because it was here that the Syracusans were naturally attempting 
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to carry their counter-wall. [He must mean the second counter- 
wall through the marsh. |” 

Grote (vii. 346) is equally or even more clear ; 

“Without staying to finish his blockading wall regularly and 
continuously from the Circle southward, across the slope of Epipole 
—he left the Circle under a guard and marched across at once 
to take possession of the southern cliff, at the point where the 
blockading wall was intended to reach it. This point of the 
southern cliff he immediately fortified as a defensive position, 
whereby he accomplished two objects. ... The intermediate space 
between the Circle and the fortified cliff, was for the time left 
with an unfinished wall, with the intention of coming back to it 
(as was in fact afterwards done).” 

As for dé rod xikdou he takes it to mean “apart from, at some 
distance from” the round fort, as dx6 6addoons is used.: It gives 
me rather the idea of starting from the kv«dos, keeping the kvxdos 
in view as a point to be joined on some day, but at the moment 
buildines at some little distance from it. 

Holm (G. 8. ii. 392) is less happy than usual. He quotes 
Ullrich, whose work I do not know, as taking kvxAos to mean the 
whole wall, but as saying that, at this particular moment, a fresh 
start was made on the cliff. His narrative in his older work 
(G. 8. ii. 35) is fairly clear ; 

“Es erschien ihnen deshalb zweckmiissig, die nordliche Mauer 
einstweilen unvollendet zu lassen und die nach Siiden zu beginnen. 
Sie befestigten zunichst den Rand des siidlichen Abhangs von 
Epipolae da, wo derselbe am wenigsten weit von dem Hafen 
entfernt war, um dann durch die Ebene und den Sumpf das Ufer 
zu erreichen.” 

This agrees with Arnold and Grote. But in his later work 
(Topografia, 214; Lupus, 133) he takes another view; 

“Sie brachen niimlich die Errichtung der nérdlichen Einschlies- 
sungsmauer ab und wandten sich mit ihren Angriffsbauten 
zunichst siidlich vom Kyklos, wo sie unbestrittene Herren des 
Terrains und des syrakusischen Baumaterials geworden waren .. . 
Sie beginnen also ihre siidliichen Werke mit einer Mauer vom 
Kyklos bis zum Rand des Siidabhangs von Epipolai und zwar 
bis zu einem Punkte desselben, welcher vom grossen Hafen am 
wenigsten weit entfernt war, um dann durch die Ebene und den 
Sumpf das Ufer zu erreichen.” 
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This is quite another thing. Arnold, Grote, and seemingly 
Holm himself when he wrote the Geschichte Siciliens, conceived 
a fortifying of a point on the cliff from where the wall was after- 
wards to be carried northwards to the xvk\os. Holm now makes 
the wall be carried at this time from the xvk\os southward to the 
cliff. Accepting this, Holm’s editor Lupus not unnaturally takes 
to improving the text, and proposes to put in és before rév xpnpvdr. 
He goes on to argue that the wall was in the end finished between 
the xvcdos and the kpyprds. Nobody had doubted it; Grote had 
strongly asserted it. Only we hold that the first step after the 
breaking-down of the first Syracusan counter-wall—the wall from 
the xvkdos to the kpnuvds was most likely already begun—was to 
fortify the cliff. For this way of carrying on the work Grote gives 
two very good reasons ; 

“ First, he [Nikias] prevented the Syracusans from again em- 
ploying the cliff as a flank defence for a second counter-wall.... 
As his troops would have to carry on simultaneous operations, 
partly on the high ground above, partly on the low ground beneath, 
he could not allow them to be separated from each other by a 
precipitous cliff which would prevent ready mutual assistance.” 

This is perfectly true, though Grote perhaps thought that to 
climb up by Portella del Fusco was a greater feat of mountaineering 
than I have several times found it. 

The Athenians thus occupied and fortified the cliff on the west 
side of Portella del Fusco. From thence they meant to build, and 
in the end they did build, their wall north and south, back again to 
the xikdos and down the hill to the Great Harbour. The effect of 
this last part of the work was that the Syracusans were driven to 
make their second counter-wall down below, across the marsh 
itself. About this wall, if one can call it a wall, there seems to be 
little difficulty or controversy. Holm, in his History, does not 
even give it a paragraph. Grote (vii. 562) saw that the works 
must have reached, or have been meant to reach, as far as the 
Anapos. So Holm, Topografia, 215; Lupus, 135. 

After their destruction of this second Syracusan counterwork 
the besiegers were able to carry their wall from the cliff down to 
the Great Harbour. It was unfinished when Gylippos came. (See 
vii. 2. 4.) It was finished a little later. (See vii. 4.2.) This was 
a double wall (diAoty reixos, vil. 2. 4); at its lower end, close to 
the sea, it was specially needful that it should be so. But it 
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does not follow that the wall from the xvxdos to the cliff was also 
double. They must, as Grote says, have also gone on building 
this at the same time as the lower wall. For Lupus (134) says 
truly that it is implied that this part was finished at the time 
of the fighting with Gylippos on the hill. The words éreiyi¢ov tov 
kpnuvov show that that point was attended to before the gap be- 
tween it and the xvxdos was filled up. It cannot be argued from 
the words in ¢. 4. I, of ’A@nvaiot ava8eBnxecav dn ave, Td emi Caravan 
Teixos emtreAccavtes, either that every man had been down below or 
that every man had come up again. The xixdos must have been 
cuarded all the time, and the southern work on the hill, from the 
kvkdos to the kpnavés, may have gone on meanwhile. 


So much for the witness and interpretation of Thucydides. 
Since this note was written, I have received a letter from Mr. 
Goodwin, in which he thus speaks of the phrase 76 a@\A@ Tod 
kukdou (see above, p. 665). 

“T have thought much of Thuc. vii. 2; r@ d€ GAA Tod KUKAOU 
mpos tov TpwyrAov. The first principle of interpretation here, in 
my humble opinion, is that these words must mean ‘the remainder 
of the wall north of the circular fort. If 76 G\A@ tod Kixhov can 
mean ‘the wall on the other side of the xvxdos,’ i.e. = érépwOe rod 
kvkAov, it is all right; and I am half inclined to think this is right, 
But as most critical scholars think this is too much of a strain 
on the words, and I am half (the other half) inclined to think this 
is true, I bring in zpds tév TpwyAov to help out the construction, 
and govern rod kixhov by TpwyAov (on the Trogilos side of the 
kvkdos), just like 7d mpos Bopeay rod kéKXov Teixos In Vi. QQ. I. This 
would be perfect if we only had 76 mpds tov TpwyAov; but as an 
explanation of ré aAd@ casually thrown in, it seems to me good 
enough. I should translate; ‘and from the rest of the wall to 
the other sea, on the Trogilos side of the xv«dos, stones had been 
deposited,” &c. 


Of the other writers, Plutarch and Dioddéros have little to tell 
us beyond the passage from Plutarch, a truly wonderful one, which 
is quoted above, p. 663. He shows a dim notion of the second 
counter-work when he says (Nik. 18) 6 Aduaxos mpocepdyero tois 
Dupakogiows ek Tis MéAEws TEtxos avayouct Tpos Td Tav AOnvaiwy, 6 KwAV- 
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Dicdéros indeed has a passage quite as wonderful as any 
(xiii. 7; see above, p. 609); 

oi & ’A@nvaior TH peper THs Suvapews Tov bmepKeipevoy TOU Ayevos TéTOY 
kate\aBovro, kat tiv Kadoupévny Ilodixyny tetxicavres, TO Te €s TOV Atos 
iepov mepteBddovro Kai €€ audorépwy Tay pepav tas Supaxovaas emodidp- 
KOvY. 

It is remarkable that this same notion of an encampment on 
both sides of the hill appears also, though in a different shape, in 
the passage quoted from Polyainos (i. 39. 3) in pp. 224, 225. Did 
it come from the Roman siege ? 


It has struck me throughout this inquiry that many modern 
writers have been more or less led astray—or at least led to put 
things a little out of their due proportion to each other—by 
making too much of the slope of the hill of Syracuse from west to 
east. It is a real thing; but it is not the main feature of the hill. 
In walking westward from Achradina to Euryalos, there is not 
—except in particular places—any marked feeling of going up 
hill; but, if you look round at any point, you see that you have 
gone up a good way. Thucydides is quite right in using words 
like @yw and xdatw to describe operations along this line; but his 
readers have sometimes taken them as meaning more than they 
do. Again the use of the word ’Emmodai is sometimes confusing. 
It helps, I think, to clearness to keep the hill—of which "Eximonai is 
the part which at any time is unoccupied—in the mind’s eye, and 
carefully to bear in mind the points of the compass. This is 
easily done, as the hill runs very nearly due east and west. I have 
noticed how very seldom “east, west, north, and south” come in 
most of our modern narratives. I hope I have made things plainer 
by bringing them in pretty largely. 

I conceive that the name ’Exurohai was given originally from 
Ortygia, not from Achradina. It withdrew westwards, as the hill 
was occupied. 


NOTE XLV: .p: 220. 
THe ALLEGED CONSPIRACY OF THE SLAVES AT SYRACUSE. 


Potyainos, diligent gatherer of both wheat and tares, has (i. 43. 
rt) a story which, if it happened at all, must have happened at this 
VOL. III. xx 
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time, and which Holm (G. S. ii. 37) seems to accept. But it 
struck me as far too doubtful for a place in the text. 

A great number of slaves in Syracuse revolt and assemble (xe- 
pos moAARs olketexns NOpooperms) under a leader (iyovpevos) named 
Sésistratos. Hermokratés sends to them as envoy (mpeoBevrns) one 
Daimachos an officer of cavalry (€va trav immdpxyov). He is ouvn6ns 
kai Pidos to Sdsistratos, who therefore cannot have been himself a 
slave. Daimachos is to tell him that the generals admire his 
spirit and will set the slaves free (rd @pdvnpa adrod Oavpdtortes mavras 
pev ehevbepovs aduaor). They shall have heavy armour (zavras ém\tode) 
and the full pay of the soldiers. Sdsistratos is to be an additional 
general, and is asked to come at once and take counsel with his 
colleagues (airéy S€ tov Swoicrparov amodaivover avvdpxovta, Kai Ady 
ye jew Bovdevodpevov pera Tov otpatnyav, doa Td émduTtKOy KaTemel yo), 
Sésistratos trusts Daimachos, and comes to the generals, bringing 
with him twenty men who are described as rovs iyepoukerdrous Tov 
dovAwv. They are imprisoned. Then Hermokratés goes with six 
hundred heavy-armed, gets hold of the slaves (rods dovAous AaBar), 
and swears that they shall have no harm done to them, if each man 
goes home to his master. So they do, all but three hundred, who 
desert to the Athenians. 

Till these last words there is nothing to fix the date except the 
mention of Hermokratés as general, which he doubtless was at 
other times besides during the siege. But surely the story, as it 
stands, is quite unworthy of belief, though either a revolt of slaves 
or their desertion is likely enough. 


NOTE SCY. pp.246,0257. 
THE WALL OF GyYLIPPOS. 


Ovr notions of the third counter-wall built for the defence of 
Syracuse, that which was made under the orders of Gylippos, 
have to be put together from several detached passages in the 
seventh book of Thucydides. 

The first comes in the fourth chapter. Gylippos has taken 
the Athenian fort on Labdalon (c. 3. 4). The Athenians have 
carried their southern wall down to the Great Harbour (c. 4. 2, 
ot Te AOnvator avaBeByxecav Hon dv, TO emt Paragon Teiyos eriTehecartes, 


see above, p. 247). Gylippos’ main object now is to hinder them 
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from carrying their north wall to the edge of the cliff, and down 
to the water on that side. He attacks the imperfect wall of the 
Athenians (c. 4. 2, 3), which they do something to improve ; but 
his main work is to carry a cross wall westward, north of the 
point which the Athenian wall has reached. The words are ; 

ereiyiCov of Supakdorot kat of Eippaxor dia Tav Emumodav, avo tis TéAEws 
apédpevor, tive mpdos TO eykdpotov Teiyos amAoiv, dmas of ’AOnvaior, ci p71 
dtvawto Kwddoa, pykére oiol 7 Sow aroretxioat. 

The Athenians then leave off building on the hill and fortify 
Plémmyrion (c. 4. 4, see p. 249). Gylippos meanwhile goes on 
(c. 5, see pp. 252-256) both with his attacks on the Athenian 
wall and with the building of his own (ce. 5. 1) ; 

6 b€ Tédurmos Gua pev ereiyice To bua TOY "EmumodGy Teixos, Tois ious 
Xp@pevos ods of “A@nvaior mporapeBadovto odiow, dua de mapéraccev 
e&dyov, k.T.A. 

Thus far there seems no serious difficulty. The only question 
is as to the construing of the words mpés 7d eyxapovoy reixos dmAodv ; 
the meaning is quite clear. The words must be taken in con- 
nexion with the other passage in Vi. 99. 3; Kar@Oev Tod KiKNov TeV 
"AOnvaiwy éykdpowov teixos dyovtes. That wall was xatwOer, south of 
the Athenian xvxdos, and stretched towards the southern brow of 
the hill. In the present passage a@@ is not north and south, but 
means that the wall was carried westwards, up the slope of Epi- 
polai. We further see that the force of ¢yxdpovor is “ at right angles 
to the Athenian wall.” The wall moreover was dm)ovdy, a single 
wall, as distinguished from the double wall which the Athenians 
had carried southwards down the hill. We thus get the general 
meaning ; zpos To éykdpovov is, as Grote says (vii. 562), “ equivalent 
to an adjective or adverb.” (So Holm, Lupus, 139, “in die 
Quere”). It is just as if he had directly called this wall an 
€ykapotov tetxos, as he did the other, and as he calls this in vil. 7. 
It is hardly needful to argue against those (see Grote, u. s. ; 
Holm, G. 8. i. 392) who have fancied that éyxdépovov reixos meant 
something other than this third Syracusan wall. One might be 
tempted to fancy that it meant the Athenian wall; but this is 
forbidden by vi. 99. 3 and vii. 7. 1. Thucydides would not apply 
the words éyxdpowoy reixos both to a wall running north and south 
and to a wall running east and west. But he does apply them 
to two successive walls running east and west, each alike ¢yxdépovov 
to the one that ran north and south. The Syracusans first build 
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one éyxapotoy tetyos of which we have heard a good deal, and which 
the Athenians had destroyed (vi. 100. 3, thy re troreixiow Kabeidov 
x.7.\.). Now they build another in the same general direction, 
but much further to the north, on the other side of the Athenian 
KUKAOS. 

In the fifth chapter there is a battle pera&d trav retyropdterv (2), 
evros Alay tev Tecxav (3). That is, the ground would have the Athe- 
nian wall to the west, the Syracusan wall of vi. 75 to the east, 
and the eyxapotoy teixos now in building to the north. 

In the next chapter (c. 6. 1) the eyxdpovoy reixos has almost, but 
not quite, reached the point where it would cross the Athenian 
wall and hinder its being carried to the north brow of the hill; 

75n yap Kal écov ov mapedndrUOe Thy Tav "AOnvaiwy Tod Teixous TeXEUTHY 
7) exetvov | Supaxociar| retyrots. 

Nikias and the Athenians, vopigovtes . . . dvayxaiov eivac oion py 
Teplopay Tapotkodopovpevoy TO Teixos, go Out to fight. Gylippos comes 
out too ; 

kat 6 TvAummos tovs pev émXitas €&o TOV TELXOv padXov 7) TpdTEpov 
mpoayayav Evveutoyev avtois, Tos 8 imméas kal Tovs dkovticTas ek 
mraylov takas Tov AOnvaiwy, kata THY elpyxeplay, 7 TOV TELYOv aupdrepov 
ai épyacia €dnyov. 

This is a little hard. I can only understand, with Grote (vii. 
372), that this edpyyopia was to the west of the Athenian wall. 
The Athenians are defeated and driven within their own lines 
(vixnbev bd Tév Supaxocioy KatnpaxOn és Ta Tetxiopara), This enables 
the Syracusans to accomplish their immediate object the same 
night; they carry their éeykdpowov reiyos westward of the point 
which the Athenian wall had reached towards the north ; 

TH émuovon vukti epOacav mapotkodopnoavtes Kal mapehOovtes THY TaV 
’AOnvalay oikodopiav, ote pynkere pyre avtol kwdAvecOat im’ av’Ta@y, exeivous 
Te Kal TavTdmacw ameotepyKevat ei Kal KparToiey, pt) Gv ett ac:as amoret- 
xioa. 

This is plain enough, but immediately after (c. 7. 1) follows 
a passage which is more difficult, one at least which has given 
rise to more controversy ; 

ai te Tav KopwOiov vies Kal ’Apmpakiwrav Kal Aevkadiov éoém\evoay 
ai brdXouTron O@dexa . . . Kal Evveteixicay TO Aowrdv Tois Supakoaiors pexpt 
Tov €ykapciov Tetyous. 

Here the statement that the ships helped to build a wall has 
an odd sound; but the meaning is clear. Thucydides put in 
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an explanatory cetail or two between the words dadexa and éuverei- 
xoay, and then went on as if the nominative had been, not vies, 
but vaira, or something to that effect. (Grote aptly quotes iii. 
17. 4, where ships receive pay, as among ourselves they are “ paid 
off.”) The question as to peéype rod eyxapotov reixous is more serious, 
and we shall come to it presently. 

Presently, the letter of Nikias (ec. 11. 3) describes the result 
of the whole work. The intention of Gylippos to hinder. the 
Athenians from reaching the north edge of the hill was carried 
out ; 

oi b€ map@Kodopnkaow piv Teixos amody, Sore pul) evar ere TepiTeryioat 
avtovs, iv py Tis TO TapaTtelyLaopa TOLTO TOAAH oTpatia emeAOdy Edy. 

Here we have the mapareiyiopa as equivalent to the éykdpotov 
teixos. Both names apply to this counter-wall of Gylippos; aapa- 
teixicpa seems to be its regular name. It is, like the earlier 
counter-wall to the south, an éeyxdpovoy reixos in its special relation 
to the Athenian wall. The best name of all for it is that inc. 5. 1, 
TO Ova Toy 'Enurod@y teixos (cf. 14. 1). That describes its position, 
while the other describes its purpose. And this name suggests 
further that it was meant to go along the whole length of Epi- 
polai. At the east, the part first built, it starts amd rijs wddeas. 
That must mean starting from Tycha, just as the same words in 
vi. 99. 3, when applied to the earlier wall to the south, meant 
starting from Temenités. As to its extent westward we learn 
a great deal from several notices in the account of the night- 
attack of Démosthenés (vii. 42, 43). Démosthenés has two alter- 
native ways of carrying out that storming of the wapareiyiopa which 
Nikias had suggested in his letter. The first plan was that of an 
open attack on its south side with engines, clearly at some point 
not far from the Athenian lines. When this is defeated (c. 43. 1), 
he turns to the other scheme of a night-attack on the north side, 
by the same way up the hill by which Lamachos and Gylippos 
‘had gone up. The words (42. 4) are ; 

6p@v tb mapareixitpa Tov Svpakocior, @ ékovaay Tepiteixioa ofas 
Tovs "A@nvaious, dmAovy te dv, kal ei emtkpatnoeé Tis TV Te "EmtToh@v 
Ts dvaBdcews Kai avéis TOU €v adtais otpatomédov padiws dy adtd 
Anpev, ovde yap tropetvaa av oas ovdeva, 

Here we have something called a orparéredov in close relation 
to the mapareiyicua. Presently we learn something more. In 
C. 43. 3 we read; 
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éreidiy éyévovto mpos adtats [ais "EmtnoXais|, kata tov Evpindov, imp 
kai 4] mporépa oTpatia TO mparov avéBn, AavOdvovai te Tos piAakus Tov 
Supakociov, Kat mpooBavtes TO Teixispa 5 Hv aitd&c tov Zvpakociov 
aipovor, kai avopas Tay uddkwy aroktetvovtw. of dé meious OrapvydvTes 
evOis mpos Ta otpatémeda, a fv ent Tv "Emimoh@v Tpla ev mpoTetxio- 
pac. 

Presently (c. 43. 5) they get beyond the orpardmeda ev ois 
Tporerxlopacty to the Taparelyiopa itself ) 

for S€ 16 awd THS TpeTNS Tapateixicpa TOY Zupakociwy, ovx w7o- 
pevdvtay Tav uddKwv, jjpouv Te Kal Tas emad€ers améovpov. oi dé Supa- 
kdotot Kai of Eippayor kal 6 TwAurmos Kat of per’ adtod €Bonfovy &x Tav 
TPOTeLXLT paTov. 

It is perfectly plain from these passages taken together that 
the wall of Gylippos, the eykapovov reiyos or mapareixiopa, stretched 
westward along the whole hill from the wall of Tycha to Euryalos. 
It had a orpardémedoy or reixicpa at the end of it, that is a fort 
on Euryalos. It had three zporetyicvata in advance of it on the 
north side. The Athenians, climbing up by the path near Eury- 
alos, came first to a reiyicua at the end of the wall to the west. 
Part of them are presently engaged with the defenders of the 
mporerxicpara north of the wall. Another division reaches to the 
mapareixicpa itself, evidently at a point between the reiyiopa at 
the extreme west end and the most western of the three mpore:- 
xiouara (that is between the neck of Euryalos and Buffalaro). All 
this seems quite clear. It is strange that Arnold (111. 195, 417) 
could have thought that the forts were all on the southern 
part of the hill, somewhere near Temenités. Where could he 
have thought that the Athenians went up? Grote (vil. 562- 
564) explained the whole matter. And I do not see that there 
is any difference between him and Holm as to what was done, 
but only as to the order in which it was done. The maps 
in the Geschichte Siciliens, in the Topografia, and above all the 
admirably clear one in Lupus, show the wall and the forts just 
as Grote conceived them. Only Holm does not like Grote’s 
construing of péxpe rod eyxapoiov reixouvs, and he does not seem 
to understand the reason for the course of action which those 
words express. Grote holds that, when the wall had been carried 
westward from Tycha so far as to cross the unfinished Athenian 
wall and to hinder its being carried on to the brow of the hill, 
Gylippos began to work at the extreme point of Euryalos and 
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then built eastward till he reached the wall already begun at 
the other end—péxpt tod éyxapgiov tetyous. The key to the whole 
thing is that, just as with the Athenian wali itself, the work was 
begun at the two ends and finished in the middle (see above, p. 671). 
This is in many cases an obvious thing to do, as thereby much 
greater command is gained of the whole ground to be dealt with. 
And it is specially obvious in this particular case. Holm (G. $8. il. 
395) asks; 

“Was aber die Sache selbst anbetrifft, so muss man fragen, 
was in aller Welt hatte denn die Syrakusaner bewegen kénnen, 
statt in dem begonnenen Werke weiter zu bauen, es plotzlich 
zu unterbrechen, um von der entgegengesetzten Seite her zu be- 
ginnen ?” 

I hope their reasons are clearly stated in the text. There is 
no need to go all over the world to look for them. They are 
plain enough on the top of Epipolai. The wall of Gylippos had 
two objects. There was its object as an éyxapovoy reixos, the 
immediate object of stopping the Athenian wall from reaching 
the brow of the hill to the north. There was also its wider 
object as a mapareixiopa, a teixos dua tev ’Emirodav, the object of 
commanding the whole line of the hill, and specially of strengthen- 
ing the western end by forts. The first object had now been 
accomplished. Gylippos now went on to accomplish the second. 
This was far better done by making a fresh start from Euryalos, 
and building eastward to meet the piece already built, than by 
building from that piece westward. He therefore built from 
Euryalos péxpe tod éyxapaiov teixovs. The work had reached that 
point by the time that Nikias wrote his letter in c. 7. He could 
then say, of S€ map@xodounxacw nuiv teiyos drdody; that is the mapa- 
retyiopa of c. 42, 43 ending westward in the fort on Euryalos. 

Taking all this in, there really is no difficulty in the words 
in vil. 7; Euvereixicay Td owrov Tois Svpakocios péexpt Tov €ykupoiov 
relxous. The éyxapovoy reiyos had been carried westward beyond 
the Athenian wall. The wider sapartetyicpa, of which it was to 
be a part, 7d dua ray "Emurohay reixos in its fullest growth, had been 
begun at the west end by the fort on Euryalos. There was still 
a gap, To Aomdv, which the new-comers helped to fill up, building 
eastward till they met the wall which had been begun at the 
east. Nothing can better express this than the words péxpe rod 
€ykapotov teixovs. Nevertheless not a few attempts have been 
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made to improve the text. Arnold was puzzled at 1d doundv. 
Later editors have dealt with the evidence as they thought good. 
As Lupus (see above, p. 671) in vi. ror. 1 stuck in es, so now Holm 
himself (Topog. 220; Lupus, 140) strikes out péxypt. He quotes 
the passage without it, and says, “ Die Handschriften haben hier 
freilich péypt tod éeyxapgicv teiyous.’ And so assuredly had the 
first manuscript of all, the autograph of Thucydides. Nothing 
in human nature could have tempted the copyist of any later 
manuscript to stick it in. Bolder text-tinkerers seem to have 
gone further still, and to have struck out the whole four words 
HEéxXpt Tov éeykapaiov teixous. What do they think was the frame 
of mind of the copyist who stuck them in ? 


Between the appearance of the Geschichte Siciliens and that of 
the Topografia, Grote found another adversary (Jowett, li. 409 et 
seqq.), who however does not show any knowledge of the ground. 
It is perhaps needless to dwell on more points than two. First, 
we are told (p. 410), ‘‘ the extent of the work seems out of pro- 
portion to the advantage gained. The Syracusans maintained a 
detached fort on the Olympieum, why not then on the Euryelus?” 

The answer is easy. The circumstances of Polichna and Euryalos 
were wholly different. Polichna was an old outpost, one perhaps 
as old as the city itself. It had not occurred to any man at any 
time to join it to the city by long walls. Nor was there any strong 
military reason for doing so now. The object of the occupation 
of the Olympieion was to watch and harass the besiegers, on Plém- 
myrion, in their lower camp, or anywhere else ; no help was likely 
to come to the Athenians on that side. But on the north side of 
the hill help and supplies were very likely to come to the Athe- 
nians from their allies in that quarter. To cut off this communi- 
cation by land and sea on that side was an object only second 
to keeping the Athenians from hemming in the city. Having 
accomplished that first object, Gylippos went on to the second. 

It is further objected (p. 411) that “the words 6 ékdveay mept- 
reixicat opas Tovs AOnvaious k.r.X. | Vii. 42. 4| would be a singular way 
of describing a wall which had been elongated two or three times its 
original length, and now reached to the top of Epipolae and to the 
Euryelus.” It is hard to see the singularity. To keep the Athe- 
nians from hemming in the city was the first object, though another 
had also been accomplished by it. And it is quite possible that 
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Thucydides had specially in view the first attack made by engines 
on the south side of the mapareiyisoua. This was doubtless made 
at a point far nearer to the kixdos than the re(yeopa or orpardmedov 
ou Euryalos. It is again said (p. 411), “ In c. 43 med. the taking of 
the reiyeopa and the rapareiyioua are spoken of as two distinct opera- 
tions. But if the foit on the Euryelus had really been connected 
with the city by a long wall, the possession of the one would have 
implied the possession of the other. . . . And it would have been 
a useless waste of time to pull the battlement off the wall;” &c. 
Yet to make a breach in the wall was surely a gain, when the only 
other way of getting to the south side would be through a fort 
standing most likely close on the edge of the hill. So at least 
Grote thought (vii. 420). And I do not know what is meant by 
saying “that the alarm would have been given by running along the 
wall, as well as being carried by the guards into the city.’ There 
is nothing in Thucydides about any alarm being carried into the 
city. The alarm was carried mpds ra orpardneda & fy emt rev’ Exumod@v 
Tpla év mpotetxiopaow, a long way off from the city. In one of 
these were Gylippos and his immediate companions, as they ¢Bordouv 


> ~ 
€K TOV TPOTELXLOPAT@V. 


To my mind the only difficulty in the whole matter is the way 
in which Thucydides speaks in vii. 7.1. It is rather a casual 
way to speak of 7d dowdy when nothing has been said about the 
reixiona and the mapareiyiopa by the neck of Euryalos. But it is 
not very unccmmon with Thucydides to speak of things in this 
casual way, to pass by a thing at the time, and often to describe it a 
good while after. On any showing, he does so in this case with the 
orparéneda and mporeyiopara in c. 42, 43. We hear of them then 
for the first time, because that is the first time that they become of 
importance ; but they must have been in being some while before. 
And the obyious time for their being called into being is that 
recorded in c. 7. 1. We must explain one place by another. 
Chapters 42 and 43 explain the first words of c. 7. 


The other writers tell us very little. Plutarch (Nik. 19) has a 
dim account of the building of the wall of Gylippos; rots AiO.os ois 
exeivor [oi "AOnvaiot| mpocexdpeov Kai 7H UAy maporkodopay els Suactodas 
dméxowe Tov exeivov TrepiTerxiopov, dat’ avtois pndev eivat TA€ov KpaTodat. 


Diodo6ros certainly had no clear notion of the objects of Démosthenés’ 
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attack on Epipolai when he says (xiii. 11) meicas tots ovvdpxovras 
exOeoOa tais *Emurodats, G\Nws yap ov Suvatoy Av aroretyioat Tov TAL. 
But he got, either from Thucydides or from Philistos, a clearer 
notion of what Démosthenés actually found at the top ; 

povpiov Té Twev expdtnoay Kal TapetomecdvTes evTOs TOU TELxiopaTOS 


aA + A ¢ ~ , , 
THs EmuroAns, pepos tt Tov Telyous Kateador, 


NOTE: XVL. .p. 240; 
Tue Docks In THE Two HARpovurs. 


Ir is quite plain that the Syracusans at this time had docks in 
two places, in the Great Harbour and also in the Lesser. It is 
equally plain that those in the Lesser Harbour had been in use for 
a shorter time than those in the Greater. It is likely, but not 
certain, that they had been made with reference to the present 
war (see vol. il. p. 131). They may, as Grote says (vii. 399), have 
been at this time the “ principal docks”; they certainly at the 
moment with which we are concerned contained the greater 
number of ships. But the time of their greatest importance 
comes later, under Dionysios. 

Thucydides first mentions the docks in vii. 22. 1, when Gylippos 
is going to make his attack on Plémmyrion (see p. 249) ; 

ai Tpijpets TOY Supakociwv dpa kai awd EvvOnparos weve pev Kal Tptdkoyta 
€k TOU peyddou Aipéevos ememdeov ai S€ wevTEe Kal TeTTapdKkovTa ek TOU 
ehacoovos, ob jv Kal TO vew@ptoy adTots. 

These last words are explained by the other passage, vil. 25. 5. 
The Athenians and Syracusans are both in the Great Harbour, 
and the Syracusans are strengthening their docks there (see p. 
287) ; 

eyeveto Kal Tepl TOY oTavpav axpoBodtopds ev TO Ripert, ods of Supa- 
Kéglol TPO T@V TWahat@yv vewootkoy Katemn~ay ev TH Oardcon. 

In the second passage the docks in the Great Harbour are 
spoken of as the “old docks”; in the former some explanation 
is thought to be needed of the fact that there were docks in the 
Lesser Harbour also. 

The best account of these docks is given by Schubring, Achra- 
dina, pp. 21 et seqq., and his first map shows them very clearly 
as they stood in the time of Dionysios, as also the changes of 
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the coast-line. But he is not satisfied with the words of Thucy- 
dides, of jv Kai 76 vewprov adrots, which, though the article is a little 
queer, seem to give the meaning well enough. He wishes (p. 22) 
to read @Xo or xawvdv. Construing by the facts, this hardly seems 
needful. I am more tempted to risk a “ Konjektur” on Schu- 
bring’s own text. In p. 21 he says; ‘“ Denken wir uns etwa die 
Ostseite der Insel fiir die Handelsmarine reservirt, fiir welche 
wie jetzt ein Quai von der Arethusa bis zum Isthmus gebaut wax, 
so nahm die Werfte den Isthmus und das Lokal bis zu den 
Siimpfen ein.” For “ Ostseite” Iam tempted by the facts as 
described by Schubring and pictured in his map to read “ West- 
seite.” It is the easiest of mistakes and the easiest of correc- 
tions. 

But it is odd, after Schubring’s explanation, even after his 
conjecture, to translate in c. 22, “where they had their arsenal,” 
and in c. 25, “in front of their old dock-houses,” seemingly with- 
out a thought of the xai in the former passage or of the connexion 
between the two. 


NOTE XVII. p. 305. 
ARTAS THE MESSAPIAN. 


THE mention of Artas comes in Thucydides, vii. 33. 3. The 
Athenian fleet under Démosthenés and Eurymedén sails from 
Korkyra ; 

exepawOnoay Evumaon tH oTpaTia Tov “Idmov én’ dkpav “lanvyiay’ Kal 
OpunOevtes aitééev Kkaticxovow es tas Xotpadas vycovs “lamvylas, Kal 
dkovtiotas te twas Tey “lanvyev, mevTHKovTa Kal éxaTov, TOD Meooariov 
eOvous, avaSiBafovra emt ras vads, kal T@”Apta, Gomep Kal ToOvs dkovTioTas 
duvdotns Sy mapecxey adrois, dvavewodpuevol twa Tmadaay didiav adk- 
vouvra es Metamovriov tas “IraXias. 

We further learn from c. 57. 11 that Artas did not supply the 
darters out of pure zeal for his allies. They appear in the list as 
larvyes pucboddpo. 

Several things may be noticed here. We have, as in vi. 44, the 
careful distinction between Iapygia and Italy (see p. 133 and vol. i. 
p- 480), the mention of Metapontion as the first town within the 
Italian border. Secondly, we have the mention of the Iapygians 
as a whole, of which the Messapians are part. Cf. Herod. vii. 
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170, and vol. ii. p. 253. And more than this, curiosity is awakened 
by the mention of the old alliance between Athens and Artas 
or his people, which was now renewed. It reminds one of the 
early dealings of Athens in the West, and specially of the first 
treaty with Segesta. See vol. 1. p. 554. 

The Xowpades vyoot seem (see Arnold’s note, and Bunbury, Dict. 
Geog. in Cheerades) to be the two small islands off the haven of 
Taras. There are no others between the Iapygian promontory 
and Metapontion, or indeed between the promontory and Krotdén. 
And the account in Thucydides reads as if all the dealings with 
Artas took place while the ships were at this station. Other- 
wise two barren rocks off an unfriendly haven (see vi. 44. 2) 
seem a strange station to choose for dealings with a prince 
whose territory lay mainly inland behind Taras, but who had 
a little sea-board further to the south-east. And there are some 
other notices of Artas which speak of great hospitality shown by 
him to some at least of the Athenians, which implies a visit to 
him on Jand. In Athénaios, ii. 73, we read—with a poor pun on 
the name of Artas very feebly dragged in ; 

dprov Sei, kal ov ToU Meooariav Buothéws héeyor trav ev larvyia, wept 
ob TO cUyypappa €orTe TloAcpor. prnpovever & adrod Kal Govxvdidns év 
€Bdou7 Kal Anyunrpios 6 Kwp@dorows ev TO emtypahoueva Stkedia Ova 


, 
SONG OM > ~ > ‘ ’ la > , , 
Kakelbev eis THV "ITaXiay avepw VOTH 


diceBadopev TO TéAaYos eis Mecoatious 


“Aptas 8 dvadkaBay eévicey Huds Kad@s, ; 
févos xapies yap Hy exeivos Kal peyas 
kal Aaptpés. 

We should be well pleased to have the play called Liedia 
perfect, if it was the work of a contemporary and contained more 
narratives like this. Another fragment quoted from the same 
play refers to a later event in Greek history not directly connected 
with Sicily, though references to it might easily have been brought 
into a play on a Sicilian subject. Hesychios in éeumnpouvs quotes 
Anpntpios év SuxeXia ; 

Aakedarpdvio. @ Huey Ta TeElyn KaTEBador, 

kal Tas Tpinpes EAaBov eupnpous: Omrws 

pnkétt Oaracocokpatotvto TeAomovyijoto. 
In another place (ix. 70) Athénaios quotes another play of his, 
as it seems, for a strictly Sicilian allusion, though of much later 
date ; 
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\ A \ , a > n~ > ’ ’ , a3 
kata Tov K@uikoy Anpuntpioy, os ev TO emtypapouev@ ’Apeorayitn Tait 
elpnkev* 
aBuprakomolos Tapa SédAevkov eyevdpunv' 
nmap “AyabowAe? 5 mpXtos cionveyn’ ya 
= / AY ‘ ~ 
T@ SikeAwTH THY TYpavyiKiY pakhv. 


fflian too (N. H. xii. ro) has a reference to Anpijrpios ev Suxedia 7h 
Spapart, but it does not help us. John of Stoboi too (B. 1) has 
an extract from Démétrius which concerns us yet less, 

We have another notice of Artas in Souidas, with another 
reference to Polemén; “Apros 6 Wopds’ gore S€ Kat dvona tupdvvov 
Megoariar, by kal mpd£evoy "AOnvaiovs romaacbai dno Modeuov. 

Artas then had a special treatise written about him by Polemdén, 
that is the wepuyntns who wrote about the Palici (see vol. i. p. 
519). He lived, according to Souidas, in the time of Ptolemy 
Epiphanés, B.c. 205-181. Artas is also mentioned by the comic 
poet Démétrios. Now Diogenés Laertios (v. 5. 11) mentions two 
poets of that name, mpéros dpxaiay Kop@diay memouKas’ Sevrepos eraev 
TounTHs, 08 pdva oa {erar...Tdde. (Three hexameters which do not 
concern us.) Athénaios speaks as if the passages which he quotes 
were all from one poet, and they all have the same general ring. 
But no man can have been entertained both by Artas and by Agatho- 
klés. Either then there were two poets of the name (see Clinton, 
F. H. in a. 299; Dict. Biog. in Demetrius, p. 971), of which there 
is no hint, or else all the fragments must belong to a time long 
after Artas. If this be so, the reference to Artas in Démétrios loses 
one kind of interest, as not being contemporary; but it gains 
another. Artas must have impressed the mind of posterity 
more than one would have looked for, if a comic poet talked of 
him more than a hundred years after his time, and if Polemén 
wrote a special book about him later still. 


It will be seen that in some of the extracts the name of the 
Messapian king, tyrant, or duvdorns, is written, not “Apras, but 
"Aptos. It was evidently thought funny to play on the name. 
They did not remember that the true Messapian name for bread 
had passed into some forms of Greek. See vol. i. p. 489. And 
when Souidas thinks it needful to define dpros as Wopds, we 
have lighted on an important fact in the history of the Greek 
language. 
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NOTE XVIII “pp. 320, 341. 


THE LAstT ATHENIAN ENCAMPMENT. 


Ir is perhaps hardly needful now to argue against the older 
notion, held by Goller (De Situ, 75) and others, that the last 
position of the Athenians on Syracusan soil was close on the bay 
of Daskén. This has been fully done by Holm, G. 8S. ii. 395. 
But there is another question which arises out of the words of 
Thucydides describing the Athenian action between the sea-fight 
recorded in vil. 51-54 and the last fight of all. He says in 
Vil.,60) 2.5 

eBovhevoavro Ta pev Telyn TA Gvw ekduTEiv, pds Sé adtais Tais vavolv 
drodaBdvres Siareryicpare bcov oidv Te EXdyioTov Tois Te oKEvETL Kal ToIs 
aobeveoty ixavov yeverOat, TovTo pev Ppoupeiy, 

And directly after he says ; 

oi pev, ws edokev aitots Tadta, Kal eroingay, €k Te yap TOY avw TELyYov 
trokateBnoay, K.T.A. 

The question which this suggests is perhaps more clearly put 
by Mr. Jowett (ii. 441) than by any one before him; 

“ Had the Athenians retained their lines on Epipolae until now? 
or had they quitted them after the completion of the Syracusan 
counter-wall, so that ra dvw reixyn in this passage means only the 
part of the lines under Epipolae and furthest from the harbour ?” 

With my notions of the works on the hill, I should say that the 
question was whether the Athenians had up to this time kept 
the xvxdos and the other works actually on the hill, or whether 
they only held the double wall stretching down from Portella 
del Fusco to the Great Harbour. Arnold (ili. 220, 416) assumes 
that the works actually on the hill were forsaken as soon as the 
wall of Gylippos (see p. 258) was finished. The advo reiyn of this 
passage he understands to be “the upper extremity of the Athe- 
nian lines, where they came most immediately under the cliffs 
of Epipole, and were most distant from the sea-shore.” Or, as 
he says in the same note, when speaking of the Hérakleion, 
“under Epipole, but raised on a sort of lower ridge above the 
valley of the Anapus.”’ This would mean on the intermediate 
level of Fusco. He says distinctly in p. 416 that ra avo reiyn 
“do not mean their lines on Epipole.’’ Thirlwall does not seem 
quite clear about the matter. In iii. 434, describing Démosthenés’ 
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night attack, he speaks of “ Epipole, which the Athenians appear 
to have entirely evacuated.” In iii. 444, just before the last 
sea-fight, he says; “It was determined that they should abandon 
the greater part of their fortifications on the side of Epipole.” 
One may perhaps understand this as meaning that the ki«dos 
was already forsaken, but that it was now that the walls down 
the hill from Portella del Fusco were given up. 

Grote gives no hint that the completion of the wall of Gylippos 
led to any forsaking of the Athenian position on the hill. When 
he (vii. 417) comes to the alternative plans of Démosthenés (see 
p. 308), he says; 

“By means of the Athenian lines, he had possession of the 
southernmost portion of the slope of Epipole. ... The Syracusans 
as defenders were on the north side of this counter-wall [the wall 
of Gylippos]; he and the Athenians on the south side.” 

By “slope,” we must remember, Grote means the gradual rise 
of the hill from east to west, so much more important in many 
narratives of the siege than it is in reality. But here the descrip- 
tion is made unusually clear by the use of the words “north” and 
“south.” When he comes to the preparations for the last sea- 
fight (vii. 439), he says distinctly ; 

“They now evacuated the upper portion of their lines, both 
on the higher ground of Epipole and even on the lower ground, 
such portion as was nearest to the southern cliff, confining them- 
selves to a limited fortified space close to the shore.” 

Holm (ii. 395), chiefly intent on refuting the mistake of Gdller, 
says almost casually ; 

“Als die Athener den Lagerplatz am Plemmyrion aufgeben 
mussten, waren sie wieder auf den zwischen ihren doppelten 
Mauern bei Syrakus selbst in dem Sumpfe Lysimeleia belegenen 
beschrinkt.” 

In the narrative of the preparations for the last sea-fight (ii. 58), 
he says ; 

“Man beschloss, auf der Stelle den ganzen oberen Theil der 
Doppelmauer aufzugeben, nur den unmittelbar am Hafen gelegenen 
beizubehalten, den Raum zwischen beiden Mauern durch eilig 
errichtete Querwerke nach dem Lande hin zu schiitzen.” 

I altogether go with Grote. I do not see what ra do reixn 
can mean except the whole Athenian position on the hill, ci«dos 
and everything else. I see no signs that anything had been already 
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forsaken. I see no difficulty in the objection that ‘we hear 
nothing of the Athenian lines in the account of the night attack 
on Epipolae.” Of course not; for that attack was made on the 
north side of the wall of Gylippos, while the Athenian post on 
the hill was to the south of it. But the Athenian position on 
the hill seems to be implied when (vii. 43. 1) Démosthenés attacks 
the wall of Gylippos with engines from the south side. There 
is not a word about his going up, as there surely would have 
been if the xv«Aos had been forsaken, and the whole Athenian 
force had been down below. And after the defeat of the night 
attack, we read (vil. 46. 1) of Gylippos, as év éAmids dv kai ra Teixn 
Tov “AOnvaiwv aipnoew Bia, emevd) ta ev tats "Emumodais otra Evve8y. 
This is most naturally understood of a position on the hill. And 
we must remember that the language of Thucydides and of every- 
body else is somewhat affected by that gradual withdrawing west- 
ward of the name ’Emrohai of which I spoke in p. 207, and above, 
p. 673. 

The only passage in Thucydides which at all looks the other way 
is where (vii. 47. 2) he says, kat rd xwplov dua év 6 éotpatomedevovto 
Ehddes Kal yaerov Hv. Ever since the lines had reached the Great 
Harbour, the lower part of the Athenian position, that close to 
the shore, had been éAddes. And anybody that chooses may say 
that the part near Portella del Fusco was yaderdv, But the mere 
mention of 7a dv tetyn implies the occupation of something higher 
than the marshy ground by the harbour, and it most naturally 
suggests that the whole position on the hill was still occupied. 

The whole thing seems to be made clear by what Plutarch—or 
Philistos speaking through his mouth—says (Nik. 24) about the 
Hérakleion (see p. 342) just before the last battle ; 


, , 
rov S€ Aourdv byAov EoTnTE Tapa THyv Oddaccay, exAim@v TO pEeya 


’ 


otpatémedov Kal Ta Telyn TA GUVaTTOVTA mpos TO ‘Hpdkevov, GoTE mH 
reOvkdtav thy ciOicpemmy Ovolavy TO ‘Hpakdei tov Svpakovol@v, Cicat TéTe 
Tous iepeis kal oTpatnyo’s dvaBartas. 

That is to say, the Athenians now forsake the kvxdos, 7d péya 
atparénedov. They forsake also the post at Portella del Fusco near 
the Hérakleion. The position of the Hérakleion is fixed to the 
hill, not to any position on the level of Fusco or Galera, by the 
word dvaBdvras. The whole Athenian force now comes down to 
the yepiov é\a8Ses, the lowest part of this position close to the shore, 
and this they defend with a new wall to the north. 
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The position of the Hérakleion is plainly marked on the hill, 
(See Holm, G. 8. ii. 397; Topografia, 226; Lupus, Stadt Syrakus, 
146). The only question is on which side of the combe we are 
to place it. On the whole I should say the east. That seems 
better to suit a site which was clearly not occupied by the Athe- 
nians, though their neighbourhood made men afraid to keep up the 
regular worship. The case was rather different from that of the 
Olympieion within an outpost of its own. But it is truly wonderful 
that any one with the word dvaBdvres before him can have placed it 
anywhere near the bay of Daskén. 


The last Athenian position, close to the water and partly in 
the swamp, suggests the yy\7 spoken of by Thucydides, vii. 53. 2, 
though the mention of it comes (see p. 329) a little before the time 
when the army was wholly confined to that space. Arnold (i. 74, 
ill. 210) well explained the general nature of a yn\j, with an apt 
reference to the “‘crepidines” of Syracuse, spoken of by Cicero 
(Verres, v. 37), when a “ piraticus myoparo””—one thinks of our 
Saxon vessels in Sidonius—“ ad omnes crepidines urbis accessit.” 
The y7Ay or “crepido” is a kind of sea-wall which, as Arnold 
Says, 

“ After following the city wall for some way, till it turned off in 
an inland direction, . . . continued to run along the edge of the 
harbour, forming a sort of narrow causeway between the sea on 
one side, and the marshy ground on the other.” 

This part of the x7 outside the city naturally lay partly within 
the Athenian lines and partly outside them to the west, thus 
forming an approach for Gylippos. And those who were driven 
off the xy\7 would naturally be driven into the swamp. 

Schubring (Achradina, 24, and in his map) understands the yn\j 
of a Hafendamm, protecting the docks in the Great Harbour. It 
is hard to see how in this case the Syracusans could have attacked 
the Athenian lines or how they could have been driven into the 
swamp. Holm (G. 8. ii. 396) explains the matter at large, in 
substantial agreement with Arnold, but without mentioning him. 
He points out that Grote has rather left the xn\y out. And 
certainly his words (vii. 435) “ Gylippus marched down his land- 
force to the water’s edge,” and again, that the Etruscans “ drove 
them away from the shore into the marsh,” do not bring out the 
state of the case. But it is plain enough in Thirlwall (iii. 443) ; 

VOL. III. MEY, 
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“Gylippus ... . hastened with a body of troops to the water- 
side, where a high firm road ran between the sea and the Lysi- 
melian marsh .,.. He was encountered by the Tyrrhenians .... 
dislodged from the causeway, and forced on the marsh.” 

Here again the guide of our youth is not “ superseded.” 


NOTE XIX. p. 325. 
Tue ANSWER OF THE PROPHETS TO NIKIAS. 


Dip the prophets whom Nikias consulted about the eclipse of 
the moon bid him stay thrice nine days or only three days ? 

The account in Thucydides (vil. 50. 4) seems to imply that the 
prophets enjoined the longer period ; 

6 Nikias ... . ov0 dy diaBovdevoacOat ere ey mpi, ws of pavrers eéy- 
yourro, tpis évvéa Huepas peivat, Oras av mpdrepov Kwnbein. 

According to Plutarch (Nik. 23) the prophets said three days, 
but Nikias insisted on waiting during a whole revolution of the 
moon ; 

@\dos Te Kal Tv Tept FALov Kal ceAnyny emt Tpeis Nuepas émroLodyTo 
gudakny, ws *Avtikdeldns diéypawev év trois eEnyetixois. 6 5é Nexias a\Anv 
eretoe oEANYNS avapever TEeplodov, BaTrEp ovK evOds Oeagduevos av’Tny aTro- 
kabapbeioay, Gre Tov oKiepoy Témov Kal tnd THS ys avrippatTopevoy 
mapnrGe. 

He had just before explained that, owing to the death of 
Stilbidés, Nikias was badly off for prophets at this particular 
moment ; ; 

T@ pevtor Nixia cuvnvexOn tore pnde pavtiv €xewv EuTretpov" 6 yap ovvnOns 
avtov Kal TO TOAD THs Secowdaovias aparpov StiABidns ereOvyxer pexpov 
eumpoo bev, 

He adds that the interpretation given to the eclipse by such 
prophets as Nikias had was wrong ; 

evel TO onpetoy, os pyar Piidxopos, hevyovow ovk fv movnpov adda 
kal navy xpnoTév, emixpiews yap ai oly PoBo mpagers Seovra, ro dé 
Pos Todeuidy éotw adtais. 

Diodoéros (xiii. 12) mentions only the three days announced by 
the prophets, and the forced consent of Démosthenés to a stay 
seemingly of that length ; 


, ‘ , , 2S , ? . Ss \ 
guvekideoe Tos pavtes. TovTav 8 admodnvayévwey avaykatoyv eivat Tas 
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ciOiopevas tpeis muepas dvaBiddecOat tov exrdovy, jvayxdcbnoay Kat oi 
mept Tov Anpoobévny cvyxatabécba: dia thy mpos Td Oetov edAdBecav. 

On these passages Grote (vii. 433) remarks ; “I follow the 
statement of Thucydides: there is no reason to believe that Nikias 
would lengthen the time beyond what the prophets prescribed.” 

The case is not quite so clear as this. Whatever the statements 
of Plutarch and Diodéros are worth otherwise, they surely prove 
that three days was the received time to wait in such a case. 
Those writers both state that the prophets prescribed a stay of 
three days only. It may be that Stilbidés would have prescribed 
three days only, but that his less learned successors prescribed 
twenty-seven. (This seems to be the view taken by Thirlwall, 
lll. 441, 442.) Plutarch and Diodéros may have inferred from the 
usual practice that the prophets did prescribe only three days, and 
Plutarch may have gone on to infer from the fact that the fleet 
stayed longer that Nikias himself enlarged the time. On the 
other hand, it may be that Plutarch and Diodéros are reporting a 
fuller statement of Philistos, and that Thucydides, knowing that 
the determination taken was to stay twenty-seven days, and that 
they did stay, though not twenty-seven days, yet more than three, 
may, in his more compressed narrative, have neglected to distin- 
guish between the answer of the prophets and the final purpose of 
Nikias. Nor do I see anything grossly absurd in the suggestion 
that Nikias himself extended the term. If the inferior prophets, 
now the great master was gone, spoke somewhat hesitatingly and 
confusedly, it would be quite like him—jy ydp te kai dyay Oevacpe 
Te kal T@ ToLOLT@ Tpockeivevos—to determine to be on the safe side. 
And Démosthenés may well have been frightened too, 8:4 tiv rpds To 
Ociov ctAdBerav. We might perhaps add that the fault which is laid 
to the charge of these misleading prophets is not a wrong state- 
ment of days, but a failure to understand that to men in the 
position of the Athenian army the omen was a good one. This 
was one of the deeper mysteries of the science, in which they were 
more likely to go wrong than in an almost mechanical rubrical 
direction about staying three days. 

I do not profess to rule the point, nor is it one of great moment. 
But it is clear, if only from his mention of the death of Stilbidés 
and of the continued religious ceremonies of Nikias (c. 24, see 
pp. 325, 326), that Plutarch had before him some narrative fuller 
than that of Thucydides. And this can hardly fail to have been 
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the narrative of Philistos. That the Syracusan historian should 
be fuller than the Athenian on such a matter, even though it 
wert on within the Athenian camp, is not very wonderful, if we 
consider the temperament of Thucydides. And it is plain that 
Plutarch had taken some special pains over this matter of the 
eclipse. It may be said that he got it all from Philochoros wept 
pavtixis (see Souidas in @:Adyopos, and above, p. 690); but Plutarch 
did read Philistos; perhaps Philochoros did too. 

As for Stilbidés, one might not perhaps infer much about him 
from the text in Aristophanés where his name is found (Peace, 


1032) ; G , “A 2 4 \ ti , 
Ho Xia your évnupevn. Tov SriABiSynv meet, 


kal TI Tpameay olcopa, Kal maidds od Seqoet. 
But the scholiasts have something to say about him. He was 
evddkios Kal TepiBonTos pavtis, Tv To’s TadaLo’s xpnopods eEnyoupevav 
[Cf vol. ii, p. 86]. doredrara 8€ rodro mapémdeEe. Another 
scholiast refers, like Plutarch, to Philochoros; éyv gyot buvrcxopos 
dxoAovOjcar év SixeXia, Hvixa é€modepouy of *AOnvaioe Kal eis Sixedlav 
€otpatevov. Eupolis also is quoted as mentioning Stilbidés; 
as ovv tiv €AOw STA cor THY paVTEwY ; 
méTEpos apueivav aupotépwl, 7 =TABibys ; 

On Nikias and his prophets Grote has more to say in vi. 389, 
where he compares Nikias’ change of prophets to Lewis the Four- 
teenth’s change of confessors. 

One may be inclined to ask whether Plutarch has not exagger- 
ated the scientific knowledge of the age of Nikias when he says 
(Plut. Nik. 23) that even of moddoi understood (cuveppdvovv) that 
the eclipse of the sun was caused by the moon’s shadow. Thucy- 
dides himself seems only feeling his way on the matter. Ini. 23. 
4 he places Alou éekdelWers, ai muxvdrepar mapa ta ek Tov mply xpdvov 
pynuovevopeva EvveBnoavy among the physical phenomena of the time, 
along with ceicpoil, adypot, Apot, and the Aouwwdys vdcos. In il. 28 he 
notes an eclipse of the sun vovpnvia kata cedAnyny, Gorep Kal povoy Soxet 
eivae yiyvecOa Suvarov. He notes another (iv. 52. 1), as also xara 
voupnuav, and adds tov airod pnvis iotapévov éoece. Plutarch him- 
self (Pel. 31) mentions how the eclipse of the sun in Pelopidas’ 
time frightened everybody (épav xpés 76 dopa ovvtetapaypevous aray- 
tas); but he set out all the same with a volunteer company, odte 
Tov pavréwv édvray oite Tov GAAov cvpmpobvpouperav modttav. When 
we come to Dién (Plut. Dion, 24), we shall see that he knew about 
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an eclipse of the moon and had a good prophet to explain it. 
Before Pydna (Liv. xliv. 37) Gaius Sulpicius foretold the coming 
eclipse to the Romans, but the Macedonians and their prophets 
were much frightened. 


Polybios (ix. 19) seems to have thought that the utter destruc- 
tion of the Athenians followed sooner on the eclipse than it did; 

Nikias, 6 Tov "A@nvaiay otparnyos, Suvduevos cao Cew TO wept Tas Tupa- 
Kovaas oTpatevpa, kat haBav THs vuKTos Tov apud{ovta Katpov eis TO habeiy 
Tovs ToAepious, Gwoxwpyoas eis dodaNes, Karetta THS TEAnYNS eKAUTOvOTNS, 
SeroOarpovnoas, @s Te Sewdy mpoonpawovons, éréaoxe THv avatvyny. Kat 
Tapa TovTo ovveBn, KaTa THY emLovTaY avTOU VUKTA ToINTaLEVOU THY avatu- 
yiv, mpoacbopevay tav Trodepi@v, Kal TO oTpatdmedoyv Kal Tovs Tyepndvas 
broxetpious yeveo Oat Tois Svpakovaiots. 

As his words seem to refer to a land-march, not to a voyage, 
Polybios must have thought that the eclipse happened on the night 
when the false message of Hermokratés came to Nikias in Thucy- 
dides vil. 73, 74. The source of the mistake doubtless is that this 
time (c. 75) they really delayed till the third day. 


NOTE XX. pp. 327, 340. 
Tur BaAtrrLEs IN THE GREAT HARBOUR. 


Ty what relation does the account given by Diodéros (xiii. 13) 
of the earlier battle in the Great Harbour in which Eurymedén 
was killed stand to the account given by Thucydides (vil. 69) of 
the last and decisive battle? If we read Diodéros’ account of the 
earlier battle along with that of Thucydides (vii. 51), our impres- 
sion is that Diodéros, while contradicting the account in Thucy- 
dides in no important point, has preserved, doubtless from Philistos, 
some valuable details which Thucydides has left out. Diodéros’ 
account is much the fuller of the two. Thucydides seems in a 
manner to keep back his energies for the great picture of the last 
battle. In this earlier fight Diodédros alone describes the whole 
disposition of the fleet on both sides. Thucydides, in recording 
the death of Eurymedén (vii. 52. 2), mentions that he commanded 
the right wing. WDiodéros describes the whole arrangement, as 
I have followed him in the text. It is the same as that given 
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by Thucydides (vii. 69, 70) for the last battle, with this difference 
that, whereas in the former battle Eurymedén was present, while 
Démosthenés stayed on shore, in the last battle, Démosthenés 
takes the place of the slain Eurymedén. In the first fight Démo- 
sthenés was needed on shore to oppose Gylippos. The place of the 
death of Eurymedén in Thucydides, €v 76 koito kai pvx@ Tod Arpevos, 
is made clearer by Diodéros in the words apis tov xédmov tov 
Adoxwva pév Kadovpevoy ind dé Tav Supaxociov Katexdpevov. This is 
surely no scholion on Thucydides, but a genuine bit of Philistos. 

So too I see Philistos in the statement which I have followed in 
the text (see p. 345), where Diodéros (xiii. 15) makes Nikias give 
his last exhortation to the captains from a vessel in which he sails 
round to each ship; emi twa vaiv avé8n kai mapémrer Tas Tpinpers TOV 
’AOnvaiov. This is surely a contemporary touch; and it is just 
what a man would do in that extreme state of anxiety in which 
Thucydides describes Nikias. He makes the general exhortation on 
shore ; then, when all are on board, he sails round to each ship for 
one more last word to each. This is far more emphatic than 
speaking to each severally on land. And, though Thucydides does 
not speak of the last exhortation as being given on the water, his 
words do not contradict it. When he says ats ray rpinpdpxer eva 
éxacrov avexddet (vil. 69. 2) that may be just as well by water; while 
the words in 69. 3 droxwpjaas frye Tov meCov mpos tiv Oadacoay rather 
fall in with the account in Dioddéros, whose own words are wddw eri 
tiv idiavy rdéw éravpdOev, There is no special force in droxwpycas if 
he stayed on land all the time. Even the words that follow, how 
the generals on board ship, dpavres a6 tov éavtav otparonedov, evbvs 
éxdeov, need not be a contradiction; Nikias could of course sail 
round while they were still quite close to the shore. 

Again, in the description of the barrier across the mouth of 
the Great Harbour Diodéros helps us to some touches from the 
eyewitness. 

First of all, Thucydides (vii. 59. 2, see Arnold’s note) tells us that 
the Syracusans began the work at once (ev6us, see below, Note XXV) 
after their first victory; but he does not say how long the work 
took. It is from Diodéros (xiii. 14) that we get the three days. 
And Diodéros’ account of the barrier is really clearer than that of 
Thucydides. The latter (59. 3) says only; &Ayov odv tov Aimeva 

. Tpinpect mAayiais Kal TAolors Kal akaTois, em aykup@v dppiCovtes. 


(I do not, with Grote, understand mAayias as meaning “in an 
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oblique direction.”) Later on (69. 4) he implies that there was 
a passage, when he says, etOds recov mpos 7d Cedypa Tod Ayévos Kat 
tov wapaderpOevra [I need not dispute about the reading] déxmdov», 
BovdAdpevor BidcacOa és 7d &€o, In this latter place Thucydides 
uses the word ¢edyua, which he did not bring in before, and which 
is foremost in Diodéros. Diodéros also brings out more clearly 
the nature of the duexkmdovs. A passage was left between two 
masses of vessels at anchor, a passage guarded by bridges and 
chains. His words (xiii. 14) are; 

anéppatroyv To otdua TOU Aipevos Cevypa KaTackevdCovTes. akdTovs TE 
yap Kai tpipets ere O€ atpoyyvAas vais én’ ayxupav Sppicavtes, Kai otdy- 
pais ddvoeot SvadauBavovres, emi ta oxadyn yepipas ek cavidwy kare- 
oKevucapy. 

But he does not bring out the attack on the barrier so clearly 
as Thucydides. That is, as ever, he is casual; he makes good 
use of his Philistos in one page and not in the next. 


I have ventured, I know not whether rightly, to transfer the 
story of the boys, and specially of the lad Hérakleidés and his 
uncle Pollichos (Plut. Nik. 24), from the former battle to the last. 
Grote (vii. 446) does the same as far as the general action of the 
boys is concerned ; but he does not mention the particular story of 
Hérakleidés. Of the action of the small boats we have heard 
already in a yet earlier fight (Thuc. vil. 40. 4); but there is 
nothing about the boys. Diodéros does not mention the particular 
story of Hérakleidés in the former battle ; but he speaks generally 
of the action of the boys in the last (xiii. 14); 

cupmapetrovTd Te Tas Umnpetikas €xovtes vais mraides eAevOepor, ToIs TE 
ereaw GvrTes UTd THY TOV veavickwy HALKiay Kal GuvayoriCdpevor peTa TOV 
TaTepov. 

I take the story of Hérakleidés to be a particular case coming 
under this general head. It is certainly a genuine story, just 
what the Syracusan would record and the Athenian would pass 
by. But it seems more in place in the last battle than in the 
former. Plutarch tells the story almost as if it brought on the 
general action; the words vavyaxias icxupas yevouerns immediately 
follow the account of Hérakleidés. This it certainly could not 
really have done even in the first battle; still less did it bring 
about the great object of the second, the breaking down of the 
barrier. Yet it is more in place in the second. For the first 
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battle seems to have been won with a kind of general rush at 
the beginning, while, in the last battle, the incident of Heéra- 
kleidés, though it did not bring on the general action, was just 
the thing to bring on one of those particular actions which 
Thucydides speaks of as going on all over the harbour. And 
the action of the boys seems to fit on exactly with the general 
effort which marked the last battle. The small boats doubtless 
played their part in all the battles; in the enthusiasm of the 
last fight the boys went on board of them. And it is specially 
in character when (Plut. Nik. 24) the maddpa ... mpoomdéorra 
mpovkadeito Tovs ’AGnvatovs Kai mpomnddkCev, The case is nearly the 
same in the great sea-fight with the Carthaginians in Diodéros 
xiv. 74. The boys and old men sail out, trois e’ruyjuace petew- 
prCopevor, . 

The sacrifice to Héraklés in Plutarch, Nik. 24 (see above, p. 
689 and p. 342), and the signs given by the victims are just the 
things which Thucydides would leave out, but which Philistos 
would not fail to record. We have already seen that they com- 
pletely fall in with Thucydides’ account of the Athenians coming 
down from the higher ground. They also fall in with the fact 
which he casually records (vii. 73. 2), that the day of the last 
battle was a festival of Héraklés. 

A good many other touches are preserved by Diodéros and 
Plutarch which would naturally occur to the local writer but 
which the Athenian inquirer was not likely to think of. Thus 
in describing the attack on the barrier, Thucydides (vil. 70. 2) 
SAYS ; 

erevd1) of "AOnvaior mpooeuioyov TO Cevypati, TH bev mpoTn pUpn em- 
méovtes eKpaTovy TOY TEeTAypLEVaY VEaY TPds avT@, Kal emetpOvTo ve Tas 
KA oes. 

The words of Diodéros (xiii. 15) are; of & ev rais vavot macavi- 
cartes erdeov, kat POacavtes Tovs modepiovs b1eAvov Td Cedypa. Philistos 
had heard the pean; and the word @édcarres doubtless refers to 
the warning preserved by Plutarch about the letting the invaders 
strike the first blow. Thus each of our compilers keeps something 
of the lost treasure. 

Again, the presence of the spectators on the walls and high 
places of Syracuse would have no interest whatever for Thucy- 
dides, whose thoughts were drawn to the feelings of the two 
armies on the shore. But the introduction of the parents, wives, 
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and children is no common-place flourish of Diodéros. It was 
a main difference between the position of the defenders and that 
of the invaders, and Philistos would be sure to enlarge on it. 
The first passage above all (xiii. 14, see p. 354) brings out a 
piece of topographical accuracy from the local writer ; 

ta 6€ wept tov Ampeva Telyn kal was 6 THS TWONEwWS UTEpKEipeEVOS 
TOmOS €yewe Copatar, yuvaikés Te yap Kal mapOévor Kal of ev Tais 
WAtkias THY ev TO Toreu@ xpelav TapéxecOar pur Svvdpevor, Tod mavTos 
ToN€uou THY Kpioww AupBdvortos, peTa TOAARS Gywvias éwmEeOew@povy THY 
payny. 

So again at the end of c. 15; 

oi d€ Supaxdown Oeatas TOv adywvarv Eexovtes yoveis kal Taidas, edi- 
Aorpodvro mpos adAnAous, éxastov Bovdouevov SC éavtod Thy vikny mTept- 
yeverOa TH marpio.. 

And lastly in c. 16; 

of © emi rev TeLxyav, Gre pev orev Tovs idiovs ev’nuepovvtas, émararccor, 
Gre & éAatroupevous, ~orevov Kat peta Saxpiav Tots Oeois mpoonvdyovTo. 
eviore yap, ei TUXOL TOY Supakociav tpinpev mapa ta Teiyn SiapOeiperGai 
Twas cuveBawe, Kal Tovs idlovs ev dpOadpois tov cvyyevav avaipetoGar, 
kal Oewpetv yoveis pev Téxvov ama decay, ddeddas b€ Kal yuvaikas avdpav 
Kat adeApar oixrpav Kataotpodny. 

The word 6cwpeiv and others like it, I suppose suggested to 
Grote (vii. 447, 450, 451), as they did to me also (see p. 352), 
the thought of the amphitheatre. 

We may notice that the iron hands which Thucydides mentions 
before the battle (c. 62.33; 65.2), though only in an incidental way 
in the speeches, are not mentioned by him in describing the battle 
itself. Diodéros on the other hand (see note 1 in p. 351) does 
not speak of them before—that is, he copied his Philistos rather 
casually—but he does speak of them in the battle itself, and thereby 
makes the account of Thucydides clearer. 

It is Plutarch (Nik. 25) who notices the differences between 
the stones used by the Syracusans, according, he says, to the 
teaching of Aristén, and the arrows and javelins used on the 
Athenian side (see p. 351, and Thirlwall, iu. 449) ; 





BadAcpevor Aidors dpoiav Exovat THY TANyHY TavTaxdOev avtéBaddoy akov- 
tlots Kat Tokevpaow, Sv 6 addos tiv evOuvBorlav dieotpedev, Gore py TavTa 
kat aixuny mpoopeper ba. 

This is exactly what the Syracusan general foretells in Thue. vii. 
67. 3, but which Thucydides does not mention in the narrative. 
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Here we may be thankful that Philistos was read at Chairéneia 
as well as at Agyrium. 

In the very last stage of all, when the flying Athenians are 
getting to land, we find our best possible illustration of the way 
in which Diodéros used his two main authorities. He has just 
mentioned that it was the Athenian ships nearest to the walls 
of Syracuse which were the first to give way (see p. 355), a fact 
which Thucydides does not mention, and which Philistos was more 
likely to notice. Then the last scene is thus described by Thucy- 
dides (vii. 71. 5, 6); 

of Supakdovoe kai of Edippayor . . . erpeyrdv te tods *A@nvatovs, kal 
emixeiuevor Naumpas, TOAAR kpavyh Kai SiaxehevopO Xp@pevot, KaTediwKoy 
és Thy ynv. tore b€ 6 pév vavTixds oTpards, GAos GAY, GooL pu) pETEwWpoL 
éddwoay, katevexOevtes e&emecov es TO atpardmedov. 

Diodéros (xiii. 17) tells it thus ; 

of pév ody Svpaxdowr pera ToAAs Kpavyns KaTedioxov Tas vais emt 
Thy yhv' trav S€ "AOnvaiov door pr petéwpor SuePOdpyoay, emei mpos Ta 
Bpdxn mpoonvéxOnoay, exnndavtes ek TaY vedv dmoAopEvwY eis TO TeECov 
otpatéredov epevyov. 

Here we have several of the actual phrases of Thucydides ; 
but we have also, just as before, phrases and facts which do not 
contradict but fill up his narrative. The bit about the Bpayn 
clearly comes from a local hand. 

About the numbers too of the ships engaged and lost Dio- 
doros is more precise than Thucydides. In vii. 70. 1 Thucydides 
says that the Syracusan ships were mapamAnota tov dpiOpov Kat 
mpdrepov. That is, their number was somewhere about seventy- 
six, the number in the former battle (vii. 52. 1). Dioddros (xiii. 
14) gives the exact number as seventy-four. Thucydides first 
(vii. 60. 1) speaks on the Athenian side of tas vats dmacas éoau 
jay kat Svvatat kal dmAodrepat, and then (60. 3) gives the number 
as déka paddtora kai éxardv, Dioddros (xiii. 14) makes them 115 
(mévre Nerrovoas THY ExaTov eixoot). Plutarch (Nik. 24) makes them 
110, adding, ai yap ada rapody evdecis joay. After the battle, 
Thucydides (vii. 72. 3) reckons os €£jxovra to the Athenians and 
é€ddaaous #) mevryxovra to the Syracusans. Diodéros (xii. 17) says 
that the Athenians had lost sixty ships, while the Syracusans had 
xtra pév TeAéws SrepOappevas, éxxaidexa dé ouvrerpiupevas, That would 
give the survivors as fifty-five Athenian and fifty Syracusan. This 
is not exactly eAdcoous } mevtnxovra, but it is not far off, and the 
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Syracusans would know the number of their own ships better than 
the Athenians. Thucydides set down in a general way what he 
heard from eye-witnesses ; Philistos took down the exact figures 
of his own side at the time, and Diodéros copied them. For 
mere copying he is more trustworthy than Plutarch, though not 
for understanding a story. 


NOTE XXI. p. 360. 
Tur CoRRESPONDENTS OF NIKIAS IN SYRACUSE. 


We have seen, at various times during the war before Syracuse, 
that there was a party within the walls which kept up communica- 
tions with the invading general which, in any Syracusan citizen, 
must be looked on as the blackest treason. Such treason how- 
ever is not uncommon in the history of the Greek, and specially 
of the Sikeliot commonwealths, and in the case of these last it 
often takes a shape in which its blackness is a good deal lessened 
(see p. 42). A party in a town might have dealings with the 
immediate enemy, if sometimes in narrower, yet sometimes in 
wider, interests than those of a single city. But at Syracuse we 
are emphatically told (Thue. vi. 20. 2; vii. 56. 1, see pp. 99, 331) 
that the Athenians had nothing to hope for from divisions in the 
city, such as they had profited by in the elder Megara and else- 
where. Yet there is a party in Syracuse in correspondence with 
Nikias, and, from the way in which Thucydides speaks of it, one 
would take it for a Syracusan party. There were (Thue. vi. 64. 1, 
see p. 163) Syracusan exiles acting on the Athenian side; but 
those whom we have now to deal with are within the city. In 
vii. 48. 2 (see p. 322) we hear of them as te kai ev Supaxovaats 
Bovdépevov rois A@nvaiois ra mpdypara évdodva (cf. p. 229), and soon 
after (49. 1) how jw airé& mov [in Syracuse | To BovAdpevoy Tots 
"AOnvains yiyverbar ta mpdypara. It is to be noticed that in the 
former passage he merely states the fact how their party éexnpv- 
keveTo ws avtov | Nixiay| Kai ov« cia draviotac6at, while in c. 49. 1 he 
seems to guarantee the truth of this report ; 

Nikias . . . iayupicero, aicOdpevos Ta ev tais Supakovoats axpiBas Kat 
Thy TOY xpnpdrov aropiay, Kai dre HY aiTdOc Tov 7b Bovddpevoy Tots *AOn- 
vaiois ylyvecOa ta mpdypata, Kal emtxnpukevdpevoy mpos avToy doTE py) 


°° , 
aravioracba:, 
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At the present stage (vii. 73. 3) they are twes TO Nuxia dudyyedor 
tov évdobev. And Hermokratés knows that there are such, perhaps 
knows who they are. We hear of them again in 86. 4 distinctly 
as Supaxociav twés, but with the qualification as edéyero. Here 
they urge the death of the Athenian generals lest their commu- 
nications with them should be found out. It is certainly hard to 
see what Syracusan party could have had an interest in treason. 

Of the writers who may be following Philistos, Plutarch (Nik. 21) 
speaks of the correspondence of Nikias in Syracuse as counselling 
him to stay before Démosthenés’ attack on Epipolai, a piece of 
advice which seems moved backward from the time just after ; 

hoav avdpes od« ddiyor Tdv ev Supaxovaars Siadreyopevor TH Nixia kpvpa 
Kal pevew kedevortes. 

In describing the trick of Hermokratés, he says (c. 26); 

“Eppoxpatns avtos ap’ éavtod ovvbels emt tov Nuxiay dmarny treme 
Twas Tav éraipav mpds avtov, am’ ekeivov pev FKew daoKovtas, ot Kal 
mporepov ei@becav pupa t@ Nixia duadeyeo Oat. 

Polyainos (i. 43. 2) tells the story thus; 

“Eppoxparns . . . avtépodov méumer ppacovta mpos Nixiav, ws pexpe vov 
mdvra col pnvvovtes itor mpocayopevovow, iy dmoxwnans viKTwp, évedpats 
€printers Kat Adxots. 

Diodéros (xiii. 18) has a much more important suggestion, 
which must at least be carefully weighed. According to him, the 
informants of Nikias, at any rate at this last stage, were Leontines ; 
“Eppoxparns . . . dméareihé Twas Tév inméwy ent THY mapeuBodny Tov >AOn- 
vaiwy Tovs épodvtas, k.T.A. Then of "A@nvaioe vopicavtes Tav Acovtivev 
Twas eiva Tovs Se edvoray amnyyedkoras, K.T.A. 

There is every chance that this is a genuine bit of Philistos ; no 
later writer would be likely to think of Leontines. As such it 
must prove something. But it does not seem quite certain that 
it proves everything. It stands by itself, not like the correspond- 
ing passage of Thucydides, which is connected with other notices 
before and after. We know not what Philistos said at the other 
points where Thucydides mentioned the action of Nikias’ corre- 
spondents within the city. Whoever these were, Thucydides looked 
upon them as Syracusans, and it was from them that, in his ver- 
sion, Nikias believed the message to come. This looks for once 
like a contradiction between Thucydides and Philistos. If it be 
so, Philistos is clearly the best authority for what went on in Syra- 
cuse, and Thucydides for what was thought in the Athenian camp. 
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Yet it is quite possible that the Athenians might take the false 
informants for Leontines rather than for the Syracusan partisans 
of whom Thucydides speaks. It does not seem likely that there 
would be any Leontines favourable to Athens within the walls of 
Syracuse. The Athenian party among those Leontines who were 
removed to Syracuse had left Syracuse long ago (see p. 70). On 
the other hand, if any stray Leontines still held out at Phokaiai 
and Brikinniai, they would certainly be watching the cours2 of 
things, and they might be in the habit of bringing information to 
the Athenians. And, as the Athenians were expected at Katané 
and did not come (see p. 340), those who dwelled between Syra- 
cuse and Katané would be likely to be anxious just at this moment. 
Anyhow the seeming contradiction between Philistos and Thucy- 
dides, perhaps the only one, is to be noticed. 

Grote (vii. 428) accepts the statement of Dioddros so far as 
to think that “the party in Syracuse which corresponded with 
Nikias .... consisted in part of those Leontines who had been 
incorporated into the Syracusan citizenship.’ So Holm, ii. 62. 
Thucydides might without inaccuracy speak of such men as Syra- 
cusans ; but one doubts whether they would be favourable to 
Athens, and the words of Diodéros sound more like Leontines 
elsewhere. What we want is the text of Philistos in the other 
places where the correspondents of Nikias are mentioned. 


NOTE XXII. p. 365. 
Tue RETREAT OF THE ATHENIANS. 


As to the details of the Athenian retreat I find myself, after a 
careful examination of nearly the whole of the ground, in sub- 
stantial agreement with the views of Holm set forth in the 
Geschichte Siciliens and in the Topografia di Siracusa. The only 
difference of any moment is as to the object with which the Athe- 
nians made the first part of their march, the attempt on the 
Akraian cliff of which the modern town of Floridia was the centre. 
I still hold that they were aiming to get to Katané, though 
certainly by a very roundabout road. Holm holds, followed by 
Lupus, that they had by that time given up all thoughts of getting 
to Katané. But I see no material difference between us as to 
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anything that was certainly done. So as to the unfulfilled pur- 
poses of Nikias and Démosthenés we may perhaps agree to differ. 

T hold that, as long as the Athenians were striving to reach the 
Akraian cliff, they were still hoping to get to Katané. Their hope 
before the last fight in the Great Harbour was to get thither by 
sea (Thue. vii. 60. 2, fv pev vixdowv, és Kardvyy xopifer@ac) ; their defeat 
made that impossible. The notion of going thither by any com- 
paratively direct way, say round the point of Belvedere, became 
hopeless when they first heard (falsely) that the roads were 
blocked. The Syracusans would block that road before all others. 
But this does not at all shut out the belief that, when they made 
their first attempt to get up to the Sikel hills, it was with the 
notion of fetching a long compass, and coming down on Katané by 
any path that they could find far away from Syracuse. When 
they could not force their way to the cliff and could not find any 
other road in the neighbourhood, when they tried to reach the 
Sikel heights further to the south, Katané ceased to be an imme- 
diate object. They would doubtless hope to get there, as they 
hoped to get to Athens, some time or other, by some means or 
other. But they were no longer directly aiming at Katané, even 
by the most roundabout road. They wished to find any safe place 
that they could, where they might rest and think over the chances 
of ever getting to Athens, whether by Katané, Messana, or any 
other course. Still even at the last Katané was. not wholly for- 
gotten. We must not forget the horsemen who escaped thither 
even from the slaughter at the Assinaros (see p. 399). 

Diodéros is very short and most likely confused. It was just like 
him to raise himself above his level for the last scene in the Great 
Harbour, and then to fall below his level for what came next. He 
describes the first part of the march as a march to Katané (xpoyecay 
mt Karavys, xiii, 18). Then the army changed its course, because 
the Syracusans, by blocking the roads, dmeipyov edOumopetv mpos thy 
gvupayov Kartdyny (ib. 19). They now took to the Helorine road, 
madwodiay KatavaykdcayTes [of Supaxdoror | mromnoacba dua tod “EXwpiov 
wediov. The first form of words would be true, according to my 
notions ; the word ed6umopei is in any case quite out of place. It 
shows that Diodéros was writing carelessly. Holm (G. 5. il. 62, 
399; Topografia, 227; Lupus, 147) takes the words mpoyecay emi 
Kardvys to come from a misunderstanding of the words of Thucy- 
dides, vii. 80. 2; and he holds that all thought of Katané is shut 
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out by his words in ¢, 60. 2. In this last place, after the words 
already quoted, jy pev wkdow, és Kardyny xopiterbar, Thucydides 
adds ; 

jv O€ pi, eumpnoavres tas vais, meGy Evvtakdpevor dmoxopeiv, 7 av 
TaxioTa péhNwoi twos xXwplov 7 BapBaprxod i) “EAnviKod ddiov avTiA7- 
erat, 

In the other place (80. 1, 2), after the failure of the attack on 
the cliff (see p. 376), Nikias and Démosthenés determine 

arayew THY oTpaTiay, pnKeTe THY aiTHY dddv 7 SuevonOnaav, GAAd Tovvav- 
Tlov 7) of Svpaxdo.oe erypovy, mpos THY Oddaccav. Av de H Evpraca 6dds 
aitn ovk emt Karavns tO orparevpati, dAka Kata TO Erepov pépos THs 
2ikedias, TO mpos Kayapwway kat Tédav kat ras tavty mddews Kal ‘EAAnvidas 
kat BapBapous. 

The former of these passages, taken alone, would most naturally 
imply that all notion of going to Katané was given up at that 
stage. But the former passage must be interpreted by the second. 
Holm maintains with some emphasis that in that passage 7 évpraca 
660s avrn means the whole retreat from the moment of leaving the 
encampment, taking in the attempt on the cliff as well as the 
march along the Helorine road. But, if this be the meaning, the 
remark is surely brought in somewhat needlessly and in a rather 
unnatural way. It has much more force if we take the description 
of 7 Evyraca 656s atrn as explaining what has just gone before about 
mpos thv Oartaccav, At this stage they wholly changed their road. 
Thucydides says that the road which they now took was no longer 
towards Katané, but in the direction of Kamarina and Gela. The 
most natural meaning of this surely is that their earlier object, 7 
avti 60s 7 SuevonOycav, had been Katané, by however roundabout a 
road Katané might have to be reached. That was the road which 
the Syracusans had specially blocked. They now take an opposite 
road, which they hope not to find blocked. They no longer 
seek to go towards Katané—éezi Karayys—as the object of the 
march. They go instead, not towards Kamarina or Gela in the 
same sense in which they had been going towards Katané, but 
generally in the direction of Kamarina and Gela, rd pos Kapapiwav 





K.T.A. 

With this view, we can understand the former passage (vil. 60. 
2). They no longer hoped to go straight to Katané (xopiferOar és 
Kardvyv) either by land or sea. The immediate object (7 av rayuora 
péAAwor) was to find some place of immediate shelter. But this 
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does not imply that Katané was not still their ultimate object, 
and the second passage seems to me to imply it. That passage 
has the force of a correction or further explanation. 

Grote (vii. 466) understands the matter as I do. “They saw 
plainly that the route which they had originally projected, over the 
Akrean cliff into the Sikel regions of the interior and from 
thence to Katana, had become impracticable.” 

After all, the matter is not of any great moment, as it is merely 
a question of an unfulfilled purpose. 


I have not actually seen the ’Acpaiov dXeras. On February 8, 
1889, I toiled a long way up the Cava Spampinato, quite far 
enough to see what it was like; but human nature failed before I 
reached the cliff itself. There is a view of it in the Topografia, 
p- 232, and in Lupus, p. 37. I believe I have gone over every 
step of the retreat, except this and the path, which must be con- 
jectural, by which the Athenians came down into the Helorine 
road. My general view is quite the same as Holm’s, though one or 
two smaller points may be spoken of. Thus Lupus (Stadt Syrakus, 
150) sees a difficulty in the words of Thucydides (vil. 78. 4) de- 
scribing the halting-place of the Athenians on the second night ; 
katéBnoav es xwpiov dneddv te Kai av’Tod eatparonédevoav. He stumbles 
at the word xaré8ncay, and suspects either a false reading or a 
mistake of Thucydides himself. He says, with perfect truth, that 
the road to Floridia on the whole rises, and that the level ground 
about Floridia is not lower than the road but higher. But there 
is the rough ground which I speak of in the text (p. 375), just 
below Floridia, which is in fact one end of the Cava Spampinato. 
It struck me at once when I saw it that this was the x@piov aredov 
to which the Athenians karéSncav, The description seemed exactly 
to suit the spot. 


In Thucydides vii. 80. 4, I understand the words agixvodytar dps 
mpos thy Oddacoar, x.7.r. of the division of Nikias only. It is that 
division which Thucydides has in his mind at that stage ; of the 
division of Démosthenés he speaks in the next chapter. I hold 
therefore that Démosthenés did not cross the Kakyparis. If the 
words of this chapter are taken as implying that he did, they must 
imply also that he reached the Erineos also, which would contra- 
dict the whole story. Nikias then got into the Helorine road at 


a 
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day-break on the sixth day. It is not accurate to speak of his 
reaching the sea or the coast, as is done even by Grote (vii. 466, 
467, where for mpés he reads és). The words mpds ri Oddaccav 
simply point to the Helorine road as running not far from the sea, 
and nearly parallel to it, in opposition to the inland march to the 
Akraian cliff. The great modern road along this line does at this 
stage represent the Helorine road in a general way ; sometimes it 
actually coincides with it, sometimes not. Further on, the new road 
altogether leaves the line of the old, in order to reach the modern 
town of Noto ; but the old road can still be traced to Hel6ron. At 
the particular point of crossing the Kakyparis, the old road is still 
in being, and crosses the stream by a ford. The new road crosses it 
by a bridge a little lower down, and the still newer railway blocks 
up the mouth of the combe by a huge viaduct. The words of 
Thucydides imply that Nikias reached the Helorine road at a 
point some way north of the Kakyparis; but they do not enable 
us to fix the exact distance ; 

eoBartes és tiv 6ddv THv “EXwpivny Kadouperny émropevovto, drws, emetdn 
yévowwro ent T@ ToTau@ TO Kaxvmdpe, mapa Tov rrotapov iouev avo THs 
pemoyetas. «2 we ee ered) & eyevovto emt TH moray, ebpor, k.T.A. 

One can hardly say, with Grote (vii. 466), that they designed to 
cross the river and march up the right bank. Such phrases are 
out of place in these mountain gorges. Here in this of Cassibile, 
as the stream flows now, a march up the combe would sometimes 
be on one side, sometimes on another, sometimes on island ground 
between two branches. It is very likely that in the September 
of B.c. 413, the bed of the river was much fuller than it was in 
the March of a.p. 1889; still one cannot be sure about right 
and left. 

By the Kakyparis two questions arise. Who were the Sikels 
whom Nikias expected to meet there? Who were the Syracusans 
whom he actually did meet? Of the former the words are (vil. 80. 
4, filling the blank in the last quotation); #Amov yap Kai rods 
Suxedods tavty obs peréenepipav, anavrncecOar. Holm (Topografia, 228 ; 
Lupus, 148) understands this of the message spoken of in c. 77. 6 
(mporémepunrat ws adtovs, kai dravrav eipnuevov), and he further uses this 
as an argument to show that, when the Athenians first started on 
the retreat, they had no thought of going to Katané. But the 
word perémeuWav sounds like a newer message. And it seems 
likely that the partial change of plan on the fifth day’s march 
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(see p. 377), when the attempt on the Akraian cliff was given 
up and the search for some other road began, may have led to 
sending new messages to the Sikel allies. There was a chance 
that the Athenians might be driven to the course which they 
actually took; and it would be only prudent to have friends ready 
at the Kakyparis. The same partial change of plan would also be 
noticed by Gylippos and Hermokratés, and they also would make 
ready in their way for the same chance. They might either send on 
a detachment of their own, or perhaps send word to the levies of 
Neaiton and Heléron to be ready there. It is hardly likely that a 
Syracusan force had been waiting by the Kakyparis all these days. 
We must always remember that the Helorine way was commanded, 
for a great part of its extent, by the Syracusan fortress at the 
Olympieion. 


As for the rivers on the line of march, I have taken for granted, 
as every one else seems to do, that the Kakyparis is the modern 
Cassibile. The present name is most likely a corruption of the 
old one. And I have as little doubt that the Assinaros is the 
Falconara or Fiwmara di Noto. (On this head-see Holm, G. 8. i. 
401 ; Topografia, 236; Lupus, 167, 168, where he argues against 
the belief of Leake and others that the Assinaros is the Tellaro, 
founded partly on the existence of the monument spoken of in 
p- 401.) The Falconara is marked A ssinaro on the Italian ordnance 
map, but this is only like talking about Oreto and Simeto (see 
vol. i. p. 83). The name is certainly not in common use, and 
its employment on the map—unless in a different type as the 
obsolete name—is likely to lead to confusion. Still we are pretty 
sure as to the position of the first and third of the three rivers 
spoken of in Thucydides’ narrative of the last stage of the Athe- 
nian march. But to fix the position of the stream which is spoken 
of between them, namely the Erineos, is by no means equally easy. 
Thucydides gives no account of the stream itself which would 
enable us to fix it to one point more than another. Some things 
might make us fix it nearer to the Kakyparis and some nearer to 
the Assinaros. That is, the last day’s march’ before the final 
destruction at the Assinaros may be conceived as longer or shorter. 

The words of Thucydides in vii. 80. 5 and 82. 4 might suggest 
that the Erineos was only a short distance from the Kakyparis. 
The first passage says ; Bracdpevor adryy | rHy pudakny | due8noav re Tov 
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moTapov Kat ex@pouy evOds mpds Gov woTapoy Tov "Epwedy" ravtn yap ot 
Wyepoves éxehevov. The second runs thus; dduxvodyra: ravrn rh tuepa 
{the sixth day of the retreat, the day of the surrender of Démo- 
sthenés] emi rév worapsv rév ’Epwedv, kai SiaBas mpos petéwpdy te xabioe 
thv otpatiav. At all events the ford of the Erineos was not de- 
fended. It might be argued that a single Syracusan detachment 
had the charge of defending both the neighbouring rivers, and that 
after it had been scattered at the Kakyparis, it had not formed 
again to defend the Erineos. Again, when Nikias encamped for 
the night by the Erineos, he did not yet know of the surrender of 
Démosthenés. He might therefore not wish to be too far ahead of 
him ; he might think it well to wait till the second division came 
up. He might wish to concert some plan of action with his 
colleague, whether by still attempting the combe of the Kaky- 
paris or in any other way. These considerations might point to a 
stream to the north of Avola, marked on the maps as Elanici, as 
being the Erineos. The name sounds like a possible corruption of 
Erineos, as Cassibile of Kakyparis. Like several of the streams 
along this line, its bed is very narrow, and altogether waterless in 
the dry season; but at the time of year of the Athenian march, 
and after the rain which had lately fallen (see p. 377), it may 
well have been a rushing torrent. The same may be said of 
the Mamaledi and the Cavallata. The Kakyparis, on the other 
hand, and the Assinaros seem to have some flow of water at all 
times, and they enter the sea by mouths of considerable breadth. 
On the other hand, the words in ec. 84. 1, 2, when the Athe- 
nians set forth on the last day of the march from their post by 
the Erineos, might be understood as showing that the distance 
from there to the Assinaros was but short. Nikias.. . Hye tiv oTparudy 
. of S€ "A@nvaion Arelyovro mpos Tov "Acoivapoy wroraydy, x.r.A. And 
the raging thirst which forms the chief feature in the description 
tends to show that the Assinaros was the first water that the 
army came to after leaving the post by the Erineos. If the 
Elanici is the Erineos, both the Mamaledi and the Cavallata would 
have to be passed. Neither of them is likely to have been dry; 
but the Mamaledi at least, a very small stream in a narrow gorge, 
would not be so well suited for giving drink to a whole army 
as the wide bed of the Assinaros. The extreme thirst of the 
army might be thought to imply a longer march than that from 
any point near the Erineos to the Assinaros. But the hill itself 
ZZ 2 
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may very likely have been waterless; anyhow they could have 
got no water from the Erineos after the morning of the seventh 
day. 

The statement about the peréwpdv 7s on which the sixth and 
seventh nights were passed does not greatly affect the question 
either way. There are plenty of points of rising ground along 
the whole way, the last off-shoots of the mountains into which 
the Athenians wished to make their way, any of which might 
serve such a purpose. 

On the whole, it is perhaps safer not to be very positive as to 
the middle stream of the three mentioned by Thucydides. The 
Kakyparis and the Assinaros are clearly made out; and, not 
only are the streams made out, but the course of the Helorine 
road gives us the exact points of the crossing of the Kakyparis 
and of the final destruction of the army in the Assinaros. As to 
the stream between the two, the Erineos, the evidence is less 
distinct. I incline to the Cavallata; but I cannot be so sure 
of it as Holm seems to be. 


It was held by Thirlwall (iii. 455) and Arnold (iii. 422) that 
the division of Démosthenés crossed the Kakyparis, and that his 
surrender took place between the Kakyparis and the Erineos. 
Grote (vii. 467) argued that the surrender happened north of 
the Kakyparis, and Holm was of the same mind in the Geschichte 
Siciliens (ii. 65), as is Mr. Jowett (ii. 456). But in his later 
work (Topografia, 235; Lupus, 156) Holm retracts this view, 
and falls back on the earlier belief, because he holds that the 
distances should be measured by a shorter stadium than usual, 
one of 150 French metres only. (See Topografia, 27; Lupus, 
24.) I do not see the force of this, and whatever measure we 
reckon by, we cannot be very certain. When the division of 
Nikias reached the Helorine road at daybreak of the sixth day, 
he was greatly in advance of Démosthenés (mpotAaBe modA@, Vil. 
80. 3). When the Syracusans overtook Démosthenés zepi dpiorou 
épav on the same day (vil. 81. 1), he was fifty stadia in advance 
(Ib. 3); but from the whole story of the day’s work (c. 82. 4) 
we should not infer that he had yet reached the Erineos, but 
rather that he was somewhere between Kakyparis and that 
stream. Holm’s fifty stadia would be about four miles and a 
half, instead of a little over six miles. If the Erineos be the 
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Cavallata, that is about the distance between it and the Kakyparis, 
so that the place of surrender would still be north of Kakyparis. 
Indeed, reading the 81st chapter in the belief that ddivodrra 
in the 80th chapter refers to the division of Nikias only, I had 
always fancied that Démosthenés was overtaken before he had 
reached the Helorine road. I do not think that we can fix the 
exact site. 

It is from Thucydides that we get the description of the place 
where Démosthenés struck his last blow (see p. 385). It is from 
Plutarch (Nik. 27) that we get the name of it as 4 TodvugjActos 
avAn, This again is one of the little points which the Syracusan 
would notice, but which would have no interest for the Athenian. 
Plutarch also preserves the fact that Démosthenés tried to kill 
himself, which is also preserved by Pausanias, with a direct 
reference to Philistos (see p. 388). Thucydides simply leaves out 
the fact. It is curious to see how Justin (iv. 5. 10) jumbles up this 
genuine bit of Philistos with the tale of Timaios, to which we 
shall presently come, about both Nikias and Démosthenés killing 
themselves in prison. Nikias submits to captivity (ef. p. 397); 
Démosthenés avoids it by self-slaughter. 

“Demosthenes, amisso exercitu, a captivitate gladio et volun- 
taria morte se vindicat. Nicias autem ne Demosthenis quidem 
exemplo ut sibi consuleret admonitus, cladem suorum auxit de- 
decore captivitatis.” 

If there is any place where I should be tempted to suspect 
Plutarch either of indulging his own fancy or of following 
Timaios and not Philistos, it is where Nikias surrenders himself 
to Gylippos without terms, but prays for mercy to his soldiers. 
Thucydides (vil. 85. 1) says simply ; 

Nikias TvAinn@ éavtov rapadidwot, miotetoas paddov ate 7 Tuis 
Supakocios, kai €avT@ pev xpjaGa exeevev exeivdy te Kal Aaxedaimovious 
6 7 BovAovta, Tos b€ aAovs oTpatiwras Tavcacbar ovevortas. 

In Plutarch (Nik. 27) this grows into a little speech, with 
pleadings and motives, and we hear of a suppliant gesture on the 
part of Nikias ; 

Nikias Tudint@ mpoonecov eimev, "EXeos tpas, & Tidinme, daBero 
wkavtas, €yov pev prdeis os eni TyAtKaUTaLs atuxias dvoua Kai ddéay 
écxov, Trav & GAdwv *AOnvaiav, evvonbévras Gru Kowal pev ai tvxat TOU 
mrodewou, petpiws 8 aitais kal mpaws expynoavto ev ois e’tvxouy ’AOnvaiot 
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There is nothing here that would be the least out of place if 
Nikias had been, like the Plataians, pleading for himself or his 
soldiers before a Spartan court-martial. Only we know the fond- 
ness of even the best historians for bringing in speeches, and one 
doubts whether Nikias, clasping the knees of Gylippos—that one 
may believe—would say more than a very few impassioned words. 
Even Philistos might yield to the temptation of expanding them 
a little. If one could only fancy time for talking at all, the 
arguments are sound enough, and appropriate in the mouth of 
Nikias. The reference to his former good luck is what we have 
often heard before (see p. 233); and the claims of Athens, that 
is really of Nikias himself, as also the motives which Plutarch 
assigns to Gylippos for yielding to the prayer of Nikias, all fall 
in with what Thucydides himself says a little later. Plutarch 
goes on to say ; 

To.adta Tov Nikiov héyovros, emabe pév Tu kal mpos THY div adtod Kal 
mpos Tovs Adyous 6 TvAurmos* WOeu yap Tovs Aaxedaipovious «0 memovOdras 
tm’ aitod mept tas yevouevas Siadices* peya & yyeiro mpos Oduy, «i 
(a@vras dmaydyot Tovs avtiatpatnyous. 

This last word Plutarch most likely got from Thucydides, vii. 
5622.55 

6 yap TuAurmos Kady TO adyoucopa éevopicev of eivar emt tots addots Kal 
Tovs dvtiotpatiyous Kopicat Aakedaypoviors® EvveBawwe S€ Tov pev TONEL@TATOY 
avrois eivat, AnnooOerny, dia ta ev TH vno@ Kal TvA@, Tov b€ Oia Ta aita 
enitnoewitaTov. Tovs yap ék Tis vygov aySpas Tov AakeSatpovioy 6 Niklas 
mpovduundn, onovdds meicas tovs ’AOnvaiovs tomoacba, aote apeOnvat, 
avO ay ot te Aaxedaydmor joav aite mpoodureis, Kakeivos vvx HkirTa 
muotevoas éavtoy TO Tudinm@ Tapedaxer. 

In short, Plutarch, writing with both Thucydides and Philistos 
before him, describes the workings of the minds of Nikias and 
of Gylippos as we know that one of his authorities did before him, 
and as most likely both did. The only question is whether either 
Philistos or Plutarch did not improve the story a little bit, by 
throwing a few words of agony into the form of a speech, though 
a short one. 


Diodéros (xiii. 85) is at his worst at this stage. He jumbles 
the fate of the two divisions together; but we have to thank him 
for one phrase which is clearly from Philistos, that of 1d ‘EAe@pioy 
nediov. He wakes up a little when he gets to the trophies (see 
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p. 400). After going through all these statements of different 
writers, one is a little surprised at some late reflexions (Jowett, 
ii. 458) on some of them. “ But such witnesses (with the single 
exception of Philistus, if he is rightly cited) are not worth adducing 
either in opposition to the authority of Thucydides or in support 
of him.” Who ever thought that the secondary authorities were 
“witnesses” to anything, except so far as they preserve to us 
some scraps of contemporary writers? (Cf. Grote, vil. 446.) 

Anyhow one cannot put Polyainos under that head, when he tells 
us (i. 39. 4) an absurd story, in which we see a grotesque version 
of what went on the hill by the Erineos. Nikias, caught up by 
the enemy, sends a herald offering to submit to any terms (¢doxov 
mdvta Touncev Ta mpootattopeva), and asking for an envoy to be 
sent to tuke and receive the needful oaths. Gylippos is taken in; 
he stops the pursuit and encamps; meanwhile Nikias occupies 
a stronger position, and goes on with the war (rv éxvperepav hao- 
prevos, mdAw erohépet, THY aroxopnuw TH Su Tod KNpvkos amaTn OTpaTy- 
yioas). 

This is truly the “fiction of a later writer.” Yet, we have 
sometimes found even Polyainos preserve for us some shreds of 
very good cloth. 


NOTE XXIII. p. 404. 
Tur Fate oF NIKIAS AND DEMOSTHENES. 


THe witness of Thucydides (vii. 86. 2) is express that Nikias 
and Démosthenés were put to death by the Syracusans and their 
allies, in opposition to the wish of Gylippos. He tells the story 
in very few words ; 

rods pév GAdAous Tov *AOnvaiwy kat Tov Evpydywv, démdcovs €daBor, 
cateBiBacay és tas AGorouias, aapadeataTny elvat vouicavtes THY THPNoW, 
Nexiay d€ kai Anpoobéyny akovtos Tod TuAinmou anéodagar. 

He goes on to explain the motives of Gylippos, and then 
describes the fate of the prisoners in the quarries more at large. 

Philistos, as we learn from Plutarch (Nik. 28), gave the same 
account. But he tells us also that Timaios had another story, 
which made them die by their own hands in prison. This was 
through the intervention of Hermokratés, who sent them the 
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means of so doing before the assembly which decided their fate 
had broken up ; 

Anpooberny dé kai Nikiay dmodavew Tipaos ot dncw vrd tev Supa- 
kovgiav katadevoberras [al. xedevodevras |, ws biduotos eypawe kal Oovxu- 
didns, GAN “Eppoxpatovs mépypavtos, ére ths exkAnoias ovvert@ons, Kat 
80 évis tev huddkav mapévtwy, avtovs bi abtav arobaveiv, 

The latter part is not perfectly clear, and there is an important 
doubt as to the reading, to which we shall presently come. But 
Plutarch distinctly says that Philistos agreed with Thucydides, 
and that the story of their dying by their own hand came only 
from Timaios, and contradicted the report of the two contem- 
poraries. 

Diodéros (xiii. 33) has no alternative story, and quotes nobody. 
He records a debate in the assembly to which we shall come 
presently, and says; of pév orparnyol mapaxpjya avppeOnoav. He 
adds, kai of cvppaxya, an addition so strange that one is tempted 
to fancy that something must have dropped out of the text. 

Now what Thucydides and Philistos agree in reporting cannot 
be gainsayed, and Plutarch is surely quite right in saying that 
Timaios’ story contradicts theirs. So thought Thirlwall (ii1. 459) 
and Holm (G. 8. ii. 68). One is surprised to find Grote (vil. 478) 
thinking that the two may be reconciled ; of Svpaxdowr . . . €apagav 
would be a very strange way of speaking, even if it meant, which 
Timaios seemingly did not mean, that the Syracusans, as a 
commonwealth, allowed them to put themselves to death. I have 
no doubt that they died by the hand of the executioner. It 
strikes me that the story of the generals dying in prison by their 
own hands arose out of the attempt of Démosthenés to slay himself 
when he made terms for his division. We have seen that this did 
grow into a story of Démosthenés actually killing himself then 
(see above, p. 709). <A further improvement would take in Nikias 
and would remove the scene to the prison. Then the question 
would arise, how they were able to kill themselves in the prison, 
and the agency of Hermokratés would suggest itself as an easy ex- 
planation. 

It is a harder question by what kind of death the captive 
generals died. To examine this we must go back a little. The 
words of Thucydides (vil. 86. 1, see p. 403) imply that whatever 
was done was done by the vote of the general assembly of the 
Syracusans and their allies. By saying that the generals were 
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put to death dkovros rod Tvdimmov, he implies, one must suppose, 
that Gylippos argued in the assembly against their death. He 
mentions two other classes of men who argued for it. These were 
the former correspondents of Nikias (see above, p. 700) who feared 
to be found out, and above all the Corinthians ; 

GANG TOv Svpaxociov twes, ws €déyero, of pev Seicavres, Te mpos avTov 
éxexowordynvro, 1) Bacangdpevos [6 Nexias| dia rd rovotro rapayny opiow 
év e’payla moon, Gddot Se, Kal odx HKtora of KopivOror, wy xXpHyaor On 
meicas Twas, bre mAovaLOS HV, amodpa Kal avis opior vewrepdy TL am adrod 
yevnrat. 

He goes on to mention the imprisonment of the other prisoners 
in the quarries. 

Diodéros (xiii. 19) has something which to me reads very like a 
summary of the actual decree passed on the motion of Dioklés. 
We must of course allow for some blunders and confusion in the 
report. We must remember that Diodéros may either have read 
the decree in Philistos or have seen it on the actual stone. His 
words are ; 

tH © torepaia ovvaybeions éxkAnoias €Bovdevovto mas xpnoovrat Tots 
aixpadoros. Atokdfs b€ tis, Tov Snpaywyav évdokdratos dv, dredyvaro 
yrapnv ds déor Tos pev otpatnyors TOV ’A@nvaiwy pet’ aikias avedetv. 

This is as much as concerns the generals ; the rest of the decree 
concerns the other prisoners. The account of the debate, to which 
we shall come presently, follows. In c. 33 the motion is carried, 
and the words follow which I have quoted above. 

Plutarch (Nik. 28) seems also to give a shorter summary of the 
decree, which he attributes to a demagogue named Euryklés, not 
Dioklés (see p. 404). The words that concern the generals are 
merely, mAypy tev orpatnyav, exeivous 0 dmokreivat, 

Now may we believe that Nikias and Démosthenés were simply 
put to death by the sword or the axe, or are we driven to infer 
that they suffered a more cruel form of death? If Dioddros has 
at all rightly reported the decree, Dioklés proposed a death of 
torture, per alkias dvedeiv, and he says in ¢, 33 that the motion of 
Dioklés was carried. Now aixia is the regular word for death by 
torture, as when (xiii, 62) Hannibal at Himera mavras aixiodpevos 
xaréopate, or when Xenophon describes the fate of Menon (Anab. i. 
6.16). The word xaradevodevras in Plutarch would imply stoning, 
a frightful form of death, but not exactly what is suggested by aixéa, 
Here comes in the question of the reading. Grote prefers xeAevoGevras, 
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which I do not understand and which is hardly grammar. Surely 
drobaveiv ind TO Supakociov KehevaOertas Would be a very strange way 
of expressing a decree for their death. On the other hand, whatever 
Philistos said, Thucydides does not mention stoning. Moreover his 
word dréopatay does not read like stoning; it suggests death by 
some weapon ; stoning too does not seem to agree with what Plutarch 
himself says afterwards, that the bodies were exposed outside the 
gate. This would suggest that the bodies could be recognized, 
which would hardly be after stoning. Stoning too is hardly a 
thing to be done in a prison; the whole force of that form of 
death is that it should be done publicly, in the cpen air, and that 
the sufferer should be buried under the cairn heaped upon him. 
Thucydides uses the word Bacan(épevos ; but Bacavigew—to extract 
evidence by torture—would be a strange word to express putting 
to death by torture, and the Bacavos of which Thucydides speaks 
is not anything that did happen, but only something that some 
people thought might happen. 

The question seems to come to this. Are we certain enough of 
the text of Plutarch to accept katadevoertas as the right reading 4 
Can anéopagay be taken to include stoning? The words yer’ aikias 
avedetv in Diodéros are likely to be a genuine part of the decree 
proposed by Dioklés. But perhaps the statement in c. 33 that 
his motion was carried (rd mAjOos tiv Avokdéous yyopny ékipwoe), 
might be satisfied, especially when Diodéros is the reporter, if the 
final vote was for death in a milder form. Hermokratés, though 
he was hooted, might prevail so far as this; so might Gylippos, 
who also pleaded for mercy. 


The opposition of Hermokratés to the death-sentence is not 
mentioned by Thucydides ; but, recorded as it is both by Diodoros 
and Plutarch, we may accept it as coming from Philistos. From 
Plutarch I further infer that Philistos recorded the opposition 
of Gylippos, which Thucydides implies. But Dioddros goes on to 
make an astounding blunder. He gives (xiii. 20-32) two speeches, 
one against, the other for, the slaughter of the generals. The 
first is put into the mouth of an old Syracusan named Nikolaos, 
who had lost two sons in the war; the second, in forgetfulness of 
Thucydides, is spoken by Gylippos. It is hard to believe that 
Diodéros invented both the speeches and the situation; he was 
at once too dull and too honest. But it is likely enough that he 
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found the speeches—or their groundwork—in Timaios or some- 
where else, and that he mistook the situation. A Syracusan 
named Nikolaos may likely enough have made a speech in favour 
of mercy, and Diodéros may have mistaken the speech of some 
Corinthian on the other side for a speech of Gylippos. 

The speeches are very long, and for the most part very foolish, in 
the poorest style of rhetorical common-place. But they contain a 
few things worth notice. The speech of Nikolaos is of course rich 
in references to Sicilian history, and it also sets forth the legendary 
glories and merits of Athens in a strain almost as glowing as 
any effort of her own Isokratés. They are entitled to pity who 
were the first of mankind to raise an altar to pity (c. 22, of mparou 
Bopoy eddov xabiSpvodpevr). It concerns us more that Geldn is 
somewhat strangely said to have become leader of all Sicily by 
the willing consent of its cities (c. 22, ris SixeAlas OAns nyepav 
eyeveTo, Tav TbdEwV Ekovaias eis THY eEovTiay ekeivou Tapayevopevov), and 
it is added that the Syracusan commonwealth had ever since aimed 
at the same supremacy (c. 22, dm ékeivav tev xpdver THs Kata LuKedas 
Nyepovlas ayturowovpens Tis médews). Whether we call this true or 
false will depend on the sense which we give to the word 7yepovia. 
One would like to know whether it is Diodéros or some earlier 
writer who uses (c. 24) the phrase HeXorowvyorakos rodepos. It is not 
however like translating Thucydides’ 6 wédepos 65e by ‘ Pelopon- 
nesian war.’ The [eAomovynorakds ddepos is the earlier part of the 
war, specially that of Sphaktéria. It is what Thucydides calls 
6 mp@ros médepos (Vv. 24. 2), 6 Sexaerys modepos (Vv. 25. 1), and, with a 
nearer approach to the later phrase, 6 médeuos ex Hehorovvjcou (vil. 
28. 5), and at the very beginning of all (i. 1. 1) 6 méAeuos tov 
TleAorovynciwy Kat *A@nvatwv. Such an use of the phrase is far 
more accurate than the more common fashion, since [HeAorovynacakos 
modepnos Well balances the SiceAtkds 7éXepos 85e of Thucydides himself 
(vii. 85. 4). Then, with a knowledge of the eighth book of Thucy- 
dides, the orator warns his hearers that the power of Athens is by 
no means wholly destroyed (c. 25, pr oleobe tov Tov ’AOnvaiwy Onpov 
Tedéas eénoOevnxévar Sid Thv év Yuxedia ovpopav). It is stated, truly 
or falsely, that Nikias had always been the friend of Syracuse and 
had been her recognized advocate at Athens (c. 27, 6s am’ apis thy 
modirelav irép Supakovoiwy evotnodpevos povos avreimev bnep THs els 
DixeAlav orpareias, dei dé tOv wapentdnpovvtav Supakovoiav pportigwv Kat 


mposevos apy Scaterédexev). 
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There is less to notice in the speech so unluckily put into the 
mouth of Gylippos. He makes it a point against Nikias that, 
when Démosthenés and the whole army wished to go away 
(see p. 321), he chose to stay and make war on Syracuse (c. 32, 
6 pravOparas Stakeiwevos mpds bas, Anuoobevous kai Tov Gv amdvtev 
Bovdopevov doar THY modwopKiay, pdvos €ButcaTo pévey Kal mrohepeiv). 
And he is further made to quote the imaginary Athenian design 
that the Syracusans and Selinuntines should be made slaves and 
the other cities of Sicily brought under tribute. See above, p. 638. 


NOTE XXIV. p. 407. 
THe TREATMENT OF THE ATHENIAN PRISONERS. 


In the decree of the military assembly as reported by Diodéros 
(xill. rg), it is ordered that for the present all the prisoners shall 
be put into the stone quarries (€v pey 7@ mapdvte reOjvar mavras eis 
tas Aarouias), that, after some time not stated, the allies of Athens 
shall be sold and the Athenians themselves shall be set to work 
in the prison (pera 6€ radra rods pev cuppaxnoavras rots ’AOnvaiors 
Aahupotwdrnaa, Tovs & ’AOnvaious epyagopevous ev TH Seopwrnpio k.T.d.). 

When he comes (c. 33) to the carrying out of the decree, his 
present text says, first of all, that the allies were put to death 
along with the generals (of ev orpatnyot rapaypipwa avnpeOnoay Kai of 
ovppaxo). The Athenians were put into the quarries; after a 
while the mass of them were set to work in wretchedness in the 
prison for the rest of their days, but the cultivated among them 
were delivered by force by the young men (of d€ "A@nvator mapedd6n- 
gay eis Tas Aatopias, av VoTEpoy oi pev emi metov madeias peTaaXNKOTES 
ind Tav vewrepwy eEaprayevtes dier@bnoay, oi Sé Aowrol oyeddv Gravtes 
ev T@ Secpwtnpi@ Kakovpevor Tov Biov oiktpas Katéotpear). 

I believe that Diodéros has here got hold of a perfectly genuine 
document and also of the genuine narrative of Philistos. Only he 
has blundered some things and left out others. If we compare his 
account with that of Thucydides, we shall see that each explains 
and fills up some things in the other. The massacre of the allies 
is too gross a blunder even for Diodéros in his worst moods. Some 
words must have dropped out of the text, telling how, according 
to the decree, the allies were first put into the quarries and 
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then taken out and sold. It is from Thucydides that we learn 
both how long the whole body were kept in the quarries and whom 
we are to understand by of cvpyayo in Diodéros. First, all were 
put in the quarries as a matter of precaution (vii. 86. 1, rots pev 
@dovs tov ’AOnvaiwy Kai tov Evppaxev, dmécovs ~daBov, kateBiBacav es 
tas AGoropias, dopadeotdrny ecivat vopicavtes thy thpynow). By éro- 
gous €daBov I understand those who became prisoners of the 
commonwealth, that is, the whole division of Démosthenés end 
a thousand of that of Nikias, as distinguished from those who 
came into private hands at the Assinaros. The vague notes of 
time in Diodéros, pera ratra and wtorepov, become in the narra- 
tive of Thucydides two definite periods, seventy days and six 
months (vil. 87. 1, 2, é6iSocav airav éxaor@ emi dxt® pijpvas KoTvAny 
vdatos cai dvo KotvAas airov ... kal Hpepas pev €Bdopunkovta Tivas ovT@ 
digtnOncav abpdr). We further learn who the ovppayo: were who 
were taken out and sold at the end of the seventy days. They 
were the allies of Athens, subject and independent, from Old 
Greece (éretra, mAjy “AOnvaiov cai ei twes Sixedwrov i) “Irakwwrav 
Evveatparevoav, Tovs GAdovs amédurvro). The Athenians and their 
Sikeliot and Italiot allies stayed in the quarries for about six 
months longer. Thucydides does not tell us what became of them 
then, though one might infer from the words in ¢. 87. 1 (rods év 
tais AvGoropias of Supaxdawt xyaremas TOovS TP@TOVS Xpdvovs peTe- 
xetptcav) that some change in their lot was made at the end of the 
eight months. Diodéros tells us what that change was. They 
were taken out of the quarries and set to work in the prison, save 
those who in any way escaped or were released by personal favour. 

All this hangs very well together. Diodéros has clearly blun- 
dered to some extent; but he and Thucydides together supply 
us with the means of correcting his report of the decree in one 
or two points. In ec. 19 he calls those who were first taken out 
and sold rots cuppaxnoavtas rois ’AOnvaiocs. We find from Thucy- 
dides that they were the allies of Athens from all other parts 
except Sicily and Italy. But the words in Thucydides, «i rwes 
Siceltwrav 7) “Iraktwrav ~vveotpatevoayv, compared with the ovppa- 
xncavras just above, sound to me like an echo of the decree. [I 
should be inclined to think that the formal words cuppaynoavras 
(or the equivalent and rather more emphatic cvorparevcarras) tots 
*A@nvaiors Were used in the decree to mark the Sikeliot and Italiot 
allies of Athens, just as they are in Thucydides, and that Diodéros 
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has confusedly applied them to the more ordinary ovppayo of 
Athens. 

The end of the decree as given by Diodéros has a very odd 
sound; tots & ’A@nvatovs epyafopévous ev TH Seopatnpioa aySavew 
Aire dvo xoiuxas. On this Grote (vii. 476) remarks ; 

“One may judge of his [Diodéros’] accuracy when one finds 
him stating that the prisoners received each two chanikes of 
barley-meal instead of two kotyle; the chenix being four times 
as much as the kotylé.” 

This is with reference to what Thucydides says about dvo xorvAat. 
Now Diodéros may be right or wrong in his figures—I am not 
skilful either at Attic or at Winchester measures—but he in no 
way contradicts Thucydides. They speak of two different times. 
Thucydides says that the prisoners had two kotylai while they 
were in the quarries. Diodéros says that they had two chowntkes 
afterwards, when they were set to work in the prison. The Syra- 
cusans first gratified their spite by leaving the prisoners in the 
quarries to suffer, among other evils, from hunger and _ thirst. 
They gave them barely enough to keep soul and body together. 
They had half the usual allowance of an ordinary slave. (See 
Arnold’s note on Thue. iv. 16. 1.) When spite had been gratified, 
and it was thought better to make something out of the prisoners, 
when they were put to hard labour in the prison, their allowance 
of food was necessarily increased. To this day hard labour implies 
an increased allowance, and it is said that some prisoners like 
hard labour better on that account. 

At the same time it is inconceivable that the decree can have 
been worded exactly as Diodéros makes it. He has at least 
left out something. If the larger allowance for the time of hard 
labour was really stated in the decree, the smaller allowance for 
the time in the quarries was surely stated also. How one yearns 
for the graven stone which may still be somewhere, like the stone 
which records the treaty between Athens and Leontinoi. 


Plutarch (Nik. 28) hurries over matters. He leaps over the 
seventy days during which all were in the quarries together. The 
distinction is made at once ; the allies and, he adds, the slaves never 
go into the quarries at all (rév & ’A@nvaiwy robs pév oikéeras amoddabat 
kat Tovs dANovs cvppdxous, adrods b€ Kai Tovs amd Sixehias Ppoupev ep- 


Badévras eis tas Aaropias). Of the removal from the quarries to 
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the prison, recorded by Diodéros and implied by Thucydides, he 
says nothing. Most of them died in the quarries of disease or 
hardship. Many however escaped, namely, those who were em- 
bezzled by private men—at the Assinaros or afterwards—and 
those who were taken for slaves, who perhaps passed themselves 
off as slaves, and who had to undergo the branding along with the 
real slaves (see p. 410). He naturally says nothing of those who, 
according to Diodéros, were released by the young Syracusans at 
the time of the removal to the prison. But he too mentions the 
advantages found by those who won the regard of their masters 
by their wadeia. It is from him that we get the story of their 
repeating and singing passages of Euripides (see p. 411). 

All this may be a little highly coloured; but it does not seem 
to contradict the narrative of Thucydides. All that is there men- 
tioned comes just after the slaughter at the Assinaros (vii. 85. 
3, 4). Sicily was full of those who were embezzled (76 6€ Staxharev 
morv, Kai SuexAno6n waca Sixehia aitov). But many escaped, some 
from the Assinaros—does this take in the horsemen spoken of in 
Pp. 399 !—and some who were made slaves and afterwards ran 
away from slavery (moAdoi 8 éuas Kali duepvyov, of pév Kat mapavtixa, 
oi d€ Kat Sovdevoavtes Kai dtadidpacKovres vorepov). They naturally 
made their way to Katané (rovras & jv dvaxepnots és Kardyyy), see 


p- 414. 


NOTE XXV. p. 415. 
Tur ASSINARIAN GAMES AND COINAGE. 


THE institution of the Assinarian Games at Syracuse seems plain 
enough from the account which Plutarch (Nik. 28) gives of the 
decree proposed and carried by Dioklés, his Euryklés (see p. 404). 
The games were to be held on the anniversary of the surrender 
of Nikias at the Assinaros. Besides the fact itself, their institu- 
tion is important in two ways. As the date of the festival is 
known, we are able to reckon the days backward to the last 
battles with absolute certainty, and to the eclipse of the moon 
with a good deal of likelihood. There is also reason to believe 
that some of the finest Syracusan coins were struck with reference 
to these games, and it even seems possible that these coins may 
have formed part of the prizes of the victors. In view of the 
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connexion of these two subjects, I have put the present note at 
this point, the time of the first celebration of the games. 

The day and month come from Plutarch (Nik. 28); jyuépa & 
iv tetpas POivovros Tod Kapvetov pnvos, bv ’AOnvaioe Metayeityiava mpoo- 
ayopevovor. Grote (vil. 478) says that we cannot safely infer that 
the Dorian Karneios and the Attic Metageitnién exactly corre- 
sponded. He places the surrender “about September 21.” It 
is perhaps possible, with Holm, to get a little nearer. The eight 
days of the retreat are clearly marked in Thucydides ; as Plutarch 
puts it (Nik. 27), Nikias was éd’ juépas dxr@ BaddAdpevos kai tTpav= 
pari(opevos two Tav modeuiov. At the other end the date of the 
eclipse is of course absolutely fixed to August 27. The retreat 
began (see p. 352) two days after the last battle. The barrier 
at the mouth of the Great Harbour had taken three days to make 
(see above, p. 694, and p. 342). This is a point on which we may 
be sure that Diodéros is the mouth-piece of Philistos. The battles 
described in Thucydides vil. 51-53 (see pp. 326-330) took two 
days; but though Thucydides (vii. 69. 2) says ékAyov ody tov Te Ne- 
péva evods rov péyav, the word edévs need not imply that the making 
of the barrier began on the morrow of the second battle. It seems 
more reasonable to allow a somewhat longer time. So again we 
cannot be quite certain how many days passed between the eclipse 
on August 27 and the two days’ fighting. But the words of 
Thucydides (vii. 51. 2) seem to imply that it was more than one 
er two days; he speaks of tépas doa airois éddxovv ikavat eivat. 
We thus have two periods to fill in by conjecture. We can reckon 
backwards from the twenty-sixth day of Karneios when the sur- 
render happened at the Assinaros, to the fourteenth, when the 
Syracusans began to make their barrier. But we do not know 
exactly what days those answer to in our kalendar. Even if we 
did know, we could not be quite certain as to the number of days 
on each side of the two days’ fighting in vii. 51-53. But I 
think that Holm (G. S. ii. 404) distinctly shows that the earlier 
reckonings were too short, while that of Grote seems a little too 
long. It is a great gain to have days clearly marked, and for the 
last thirteen days the succession is marked with absolute certainty. 
I have therefore not scrupled to put the dates suggested by Holm 
in the margin. They cannot be many days wrong. But the reader 
must remember that they are only provisional, as depending on 
the time between the eclipse and the two days’ fighting, and 
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again between the two days’ fighting and the beginning of the 
barrier. 

Another question has been suggested to me by Mr. Goodwin, 
which I do not remember to have seen discussed anywhere, and 
which I should have mentioned sooner if I had heard of it 
sooner. What was the length of time between the night-attack 
on Epipolai and the eclipse? On that night the moon must have 
been something more than a new moon (see pp. 314, 317). Does 
this give time enough for the mission of Gylippos to Selinous 
and his return (see pp. 318, 319), before the eclipse? Or must 
we suppose that it was an earlier moon which gave light on 
Epipolai, and that a whole month and more passed between the 
night-attack and the tardy consent of Nikias to retreat ? 


We have wandered a good way off from the proper subject 
of this note. The coinage connected with the Assinarian games 
has been fully examined by Mr. Arthur Evans (Syracusan Medal- 
lions, p. 132 et seqq.). The coins in question are a very noble 
issue of Pentékontalitra, which are fixed by independent com- 
parison to a time soon after the year 415. Their devices seem 
certainly to connect them with the Assinarian festival. Mr. 
Evans looks on them as a revival of the Aayapériov which I 
spoke of in vol. ii. p. 190. He rejects the view of the lexico- 
graphers that the Anaperiov was made out of the gifts of Damareta 
and the other Syracusan ladies, and accepts the statement of 
Diodéros (xi. 26), which I there rejected, that the Aauapériy was 
coined out of the crown sent to Damareta by the Carthaginians. 
The argument is that, if the coins were struck out of the orna- 
ments, it would have been a gold coinage, which was not known 
at Syracuse so early, and that the existing specimens of the 
Aapapériov are of silver. And one might add that the obvious 
answer that they might be coined out of the price of the ornaments 
would hardly apply. The story seems to imply an actual lack 
of bullion, which the ornaments supplied. Mr. Evans further 
goes into the question as to the different values of the talent, 
and rules that the crown would produce a substantial amount 
for a special coinage. 

This coinage commemorating the victory over Carthage Mr. Evans 
holds to have been reproduced in a coinage commemorating the vic- 
tories over the Athenians, and specially referring to the Assinarian 
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games. The coins have a legend AOAA, sometimes in such small 
letters as to be read with difficulty by the non-expert ; they have 
also representations of armour and weapons which seem to be the 
aOda referred to, with perhaps a special reference to the armour of 
Nikias (see pp. 400, 406). Mr, Evans collects various instances 
from Homer onwards of prizes of substantial value, and not merely 
the honorary rewards so admired by Tritantaichmés (Herod, viii. 
26), and concludes that the Athenian spoils, with perhaps some 
of the coins themselves, were distributed as prizes in the Assinarian 
games. He holds that the spoils generally, and specially the money 
poured by the captives into the shields (see p. 389), would supply 
materials for a coinage. 

I am not competent to form a judgement on minute points of 
numismatic detail; but the general argument seems one that may 
be safely followed, and I have not scrupled to speak accordingly 
in the text. The first distribution would be on September 18, 
B.C. 412, when Hermokratés was in the Agean. 

There are also coins in which Niké meets Persephoné and holds 
in her hand the aplustre of a captive vessel, with a manifest refer- 
ence to the battles in the Great Harbour. One is reminded of 
the Himeraian coins spoken of in vol. ii, p. 520. The coin is 
described and figured by Professor Salinas in the Notize degli 
Scavi communicated to the Academy of the Lincei, May, 1888, 


p. 307. 


NOTE XXVI. p. 442. 


Tue Laws oF Dioxtis. 


THE most distinct notice of the changes made at this time in 
the Syracusan constitution does not mention the name of Dioklés. 
This is that of Aristotle, Pol. v. 3. 6 ; 

6 Sjpos airios yevdpevos THs vikns Tov moAE~ou Tod mpds "AOnvaiovs ex 
moAutelas eis Onpoxpatiay peteBurev. 

Here we must remember the peculiar sense in which Aristotle 
uses the words qodireia and Sypoxpatia, (See above, p.648.) Any 
one else would have called the Syracusan constitution democratic 
already, as Thucydides does in vil. 55. 2. But what Aristotle 
says quite falls in with the intelligible parts of Diodéros’ account 
of Dioklés. Dioddros had mentioned him before, as rév Snpaywyar 
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evdoféraros, in the debate about the Athenian generals (xlil. 19, 
see p. 404). He now (xiii. 35) tells us how, after the rewards 
had been voted to citizens and allies, after Hermokratés and his 
force had been sent to the war in Asia (c. 34), 

Tov Sypaywyav 6 meiota map’ avtois iaxtoas Acokdijs, émeuwe Tov 
Ojpov petaorioar thy wodretav eis TO KANp@ Tas apxas Storketo Oa, Eo Oar 
d€ kal vowobéras, eis TO THv modireiav Statdéat, Kal vduovs Kawods idia 
ovyypawat, 

They accordingly elected a commission of wise men, of whom 
Dioklés was chief (rods povncer Siapépovras rv modtev idovro 
vonoberas, dv iv enipavéoraros Avokdjs). Dioklés was so much more 
thought of than his colleagues that their joint work was called 
by his name (rocotr@ rév dddov Sujveyxe cuvéoer kai SdEn, Sorte THs 
vonobecias ind mavrav Kowh ypapeions, dvopacbqvar Tods vdpovs Ato- 
kdeovs). These laws were adopted by other Sikeliot cities besides 
Syracuse (modal rev card tHv vigov widewy xpapevae Sterédcoav Tois 
rovtov vdpos). Later Syracusan lawgivers, Kephalos and Polydéros 
(see p. 444), were looked on only as his interpreters (oddérepov 
avtav avdpacav vopobérnv, add’ i) eEnyntiy tod vopobérov). Of Dioklés 
himself we hear a good deal further on. 

All this would be perfectly clear and straightforward, if it stood 
by itself. But it is mixed up with a good deal that has a very 
legendary sound, First of all, Dioklés and his laws have already 
been mentioned in c. 33. Immediately after the account of the 
Athenian prisoners, before we come to the rewards and the expe- 
dition of Hermokratés in c. 34, we read ; 

pera O€ thy Katddvow Tod modeyouv AroKAns avéypaye Tois Supako- 
clots Tovs vopous, Kal avveBn mapddogov mepi tov avdpa todroy yevéarbat 
TeEptmeTeLay, 

Diodéros then goes on to tell, in different words, the story 
which he had already told of Charéndas in xii. rg (see vol. ii. 
p- 62). We have again the prohibition of bearing arms in the 
assembly, the lawgiver’s unintentional breach of his own law, 
and the punishment which he inflicts upon himself. When he 
tells the story of Charéndas, he remarks that it was also told 
of Dioklés; when he tells it of Dioklés, he makes no refer- 
ence to Charéndas. He also, in xili. 33, speaks of the character 
of the laws of Dioklés. He was dmapairnros év rois émitupiow... 
kat ok\npds Koddfwv tovs eéapapravoyras. So in the fuller account 
of the laws in c. 35, he speaks of their severity and minute- 
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ness in the distinction of offences and portioning out of punish- 
ments ; 

pucordvnpos pev chatverar, Sia 7d mdvT@v Tav vopober@v miKpdrata 
mpootia Oeivat Kata mavtev rav ddikovvr@v’ Sixawos 8, ek TOU meEpiTTo- 
Tepov Tav mpd aditod Kat’ agiavy ExdoT@ TO emtTipioy ImapEav mparypatiKos 
S€ Kai modvmeipos, ek TOU mav eykAnud Te kal mraicpa Sypdowov te Kar 
idtorikoy dudisBnrovpevov @piopevns afvGoat Tywwpias. 

He then refers to the story of his death (euapripnoe & adtod ry 
Gpernv Kai THY oKAnpdtnTa THs Wuxns 7m Tepl Thy TeevTHY TepuTEreta). 
Earlier in the chapter (35) he tells us of the heroic honours of 
Dioklés, of his temple, and of its destruction by Dionysios (oi 
Supakovow . . . TeAevTHTaVTA Tals Hpwikais €Tiunoay, Kal veav @Kodd- 
pnoav Snpooia, tov votepov bd Atoyvoiov Katd THY TeLxorrotiay Kabatpe- 
6évra). After all this, he is brought in again without special 
notice as an actor in the general narrative. He comes in at the 
end of c. 59, and he is mentioned several times till we come to his 
banishment in ¢. 75, after which there is no more of him, 


It seems almost impossible that all these things can be true 
of the same man. Between the banishment of Dioklés in 407 
and the rise of Dionysios to power in 406-405 there is hardly time 
for Dioklés to be recalled, to die, and to have a temple built to 
him. Add to this that the story of his death is clearly that of 
Charéndas over again; add further that all that we hear of his 
laws, save the provision about the lot, seems to belong to a 
primitive lawgiver and not to a demagogue contemporary with 
Hermokratés and Athénagoras. The story of the temple can 
hardly be sheer invention; we may believe that Dionysios did 
pull down some temple, but hardly one built to his political 
opponent of a few years before. As for the story of Dioklés’ 
death, the same, as Diodéros himself observes, as that of Cha- 
rondas, it is perfectly possible that history may have so remarkably 
repeated itself; it is yet more possible that Dioklés, finding him- 
self in somewhat the same position as Charéndas, may have 
consciously imitated the act of Charéndas. But this is the kind 
of thing which, though possible, is in itself so unlikely, so likely 
to be the result of confusion in the telling, that we ask for it 
somewhat stronger evidence than usual. We should believe it if 
we read it for ourselves in Thucydides. We should believe it 
if Plutarch reported it on the distinct evidence of Philistos. But 


+ 
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the present very confused statement of Dioddros is surely not 
evidence enough. 

That there is some confusion in his story is clear; but after 
all the confusion is not necessarily greater than that which he 
had already made in his twelfth book, when he translated the 
primitive Charondas to the early days of Thourioi (see vol. ii. 
p- 451). There may have been an earlier Syracusan lawgiver 
named Dioklés, who had a temple built to him; the story of the 
death may belong to him, and it may have been transferred to 
Charéndas. Or again it may belong to Charéndas, and it may 
have been transferred to Dioklés. And one saying of Diodéros 
(xiii. 35) seems to point to such a primitive lawgiver. This is 
when he says that later lawgivers at Syracuse were called only 
the interpreters of Dioklés, because of the ancient dialect in which 
his laws were written (dca 7d rods vdpous yeypappevous dpxaia Siadéxro 
Soxeiv eivar dvcxatavonrovs). Holm (G. §. ii. 78) says truly that 
this is not likely to be the real meaning of the name ¢&nynrai; 
but it does look as if the laws of which they were the ¢&nynrai 
were something older than the days of Dioklés the demagogue. 
The difficulty is to find a place in Syracusan history for an earlier 
Dioklés, or indeed for any lawgiver of the type of Charéndas. 


Both Arnold (Hist. Rome, i. 440) and Grote (x. 537) accept 
the main story without much misgiving. Both accept the laws 
as the work of the demagogue Dioklés, Arnold draws his picture; 

“A man somewhat resembling the tribune Rienzi, a sincere 
and stern reformer, but whose zealous imagination conceived 
schemes beyond his power to compass, endeavoured at once to 
give to his countrymen a pure democracy, and to establish it on 
its only sure foundation, by building it upon a comprehensive 
system of national law.” 

He tries to connect the legislation of Dioklés with the cireum- 
stances of the times. He supposes a recall of Dioklés after his 
banishment, and he suggests that the disturbance which led to 
the death of Dioklés was no other than that in which Hermokratés 
was killed (see p. 505). This is tempting for a moment, and the 
more so as the words used by Diodéros about Charéndas and about 
Dioklés are not exactly the same, and those about Dioklés would 
better agree with Arnold’s view. In the story of Charédndas 
(xii. 19), he goes out against robbers (Sa rods Ayords); Dioklés goes 
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out, mpooayyedOevrav Todepiov emi ths xopas. In the Charéndas 
story we have a disturbed assembly (ekkAnoias cuvecroons kal rapayis 
év trois mAjOeor), while in that of Dioklés we hear generally of 
disturbance without mention of an assembly (ai@udiov ordcews Kal 
Tapaxns Kata THY ayopay yevouerns). And the law which the law- 
giver breaks differs accordingly in the two accounts. Charéndas’ 
law was pydéva pe Omdov exkdAnordew, while that of Dioklés was 
€dv tis Grdov exav eis THY ayopay mapayernra, Oavaroy civac mpdoripor. 
Here the law and its breach might refer to the dyopa at any time, 
not necessarily at the time of an assembly. This difference is 
curious ; but it is hardly to be set against Diodéros’ own asser- 
tion that the two stories were the same. Arnold does not seem 
to have thought of the story of Charéndas at all, and it seems 
dangerous to guess quite so much as he seems to do. 

Grote accepts all about the laws, but doubts the story of the 
death, ‘‘a story of more than doubtful credit, and of which the 
like is recounted respecting other Grecian legislators.” Before 
Grote, Punbury (Dict. Biog., Diocles) had thrown doubt on the 
story, on account of its likeness to that of Charéndas, and the 
difficulty of ‘connecting it with the subsequent revolutions of 
Syracuse.” But he accepts the laws. 

Brunet de Presle (210) seems to have been the first to suggest 
that two persons are confounded in this story of Dioklés. Holm 
(G. 8. il. 78) is more distinct on the point. He accepts an earlier 
Dioklés distinct from the demagogue, and to whom a temple was 
built as a hero. 


Holm has also (G. 8. ii. 418) well pointed out the little that 
we know about the changes made by the historical Dioklés. The 
short notice of Aristotle exactly falls in with the one clear state- 
ment of Diodéros (xili. 35), émrewe rov Sjpov peracrnoa ty TodcreLay 
eis TO KAnp@ Tas apxas SioixeicoOa. This is what Aristotle calls 
bringing in democracy. Nobody will infer that the generals were 
ever appointed by lot at Syracuse any more than at Athens; but 
it looks very much as if the generals were displaced from the 
presidency of the assembly in which we have already seen them 
(see p. 129) clothed with such large powers. In the debate in 
which Dionysios first comes forward (Diod. xiii. 91), the dpxovres 
who preside are distinct from the ozparnyod who are accused, 
and, though they can impose a fine for breach of order, they 
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seem to have no power of stopping the debate (see p. 541). 
This certainly seems to have been one of the changes brought in 
by Dioklés. We may further guess that the breach of order 
committed by Dionysios—besides the plainly illegal nature of 
his proposal—consisted in his speaking out of a settled order 
of speakers marked by letters of the alphabet. So at least one 
might infer from the very unlikely story which comes first under 
his name among Plutarch’s Apophthegmata ; Acovicws 6 mpeaSu- 
Tepos, KANpoUpEevay KaTa ypaypatwv Snunyopovyvtay, ws EXeye TO M, mpos 


- , , > > 
Tov elrdvTa, pwporoyets, Atoviate, povapynow pev ovy etre. 


On the whole, we may very safely accept Dioklés the demagogue 
as an author of democratic changes in the interval between Athe- 
nian and Carthaginian invasion. We may believe that in this story 
of Dionysios we have got hold of one of those changes. And we 
can have little doubt in believing that it was Dioklés who proposed 
the sentence of banishment against Hermokratés and his col- 
leagues. Anything further, above all the existence of an earlier 
Dioklés, it is wiser to leave open. The grievous thing is that we 
have not a single Syracusan inscription to throw any light on 
these constitutional matters. For some Sikeliot cities, at least in 
later times, we are better off. 


NOTE XXVII. p. 493. 
Tue RETURN OF HERMOKRATES. 


XENOPHON (Hell. i. 4. 1) says distinctly that Hermokratés and 
his brother Proxenos were among the envoys and others whom 
Pharnabazos had with him when he purposed to take them all 
up to Sousa, He gives the list of envoys from Athens and Argos, 
and adds; 

eropevovto dé Kal Aaxedapoviov mpéaBers Taoimmidas kai €repot, peta 
dé rovtwy Kat ‘Eppoxparns, Sn pevyov ex Supaxovady, kat 6 ddeA:bds adrov 
IipdEevos, kat PapvdBaos pev TovTous Hye. 

None of them reached Sousa. Pharnabazos and the envoys 
spent the winter of 409-408 at Gordieion (Ib. 4. 2, ev Topdieip 
dvres Tov xeava). With the spring (dpyopévov tov jjpos) they set out 
to go to the King, but on their way they met Cyrus, whose coming 
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put an end to their mission. The Athenian and Argeian envoys 
were kept in Asia three years (Ib. 4. 7). Nothing is said of Her- 
mokratés and Proxenos. It is not even clear that they got as far 
as Gordieion. 

We next hear of Hermokratés at Messana (Diod. xiii. 63) with 
the gifts given him by Pharnabazos. He hires mercenaries and 
builds ships. His work at Selinous and his campaign against 
Panormos are all put (cf.c.54) in the Athenian archonship of Dioklés, 
that is the year 409-408; while his work at Himera and his 
death are placed (c. 68, 75) in the archonship of Euktémén, that 
is 408-407. 

Here seems a great deal to get into the first half of the year 
408. But on the one hand Xenophén does not necessarily imply 
that Hermokratés was even at Gordieion, much less that he went 
so far as to meet Cyrus. On the other hand the usual chronology 
of Diodoros is not so precise as to hinder us from placing the 
warfare at Panormos in the latter half of our year 408. It is 
enough if Hermokratés comes into Sicily within the official year 
of Dioklés, in the first half of 408; and this he may easily have 
done, if we suppose that he left Pharnabazos before he set out to 
go to Sousa, perhaps even before he went to Gordieion at all, 

Holm (G. 8. ii. 424) discusses other views. There can at least 
be no need, first to carry Hermokratés to Sicily, then back to Asia, 
and then back to Sicily again. 


NOTE XXVIII. p. 520. 
THE CARTHAGINIAN CAMPS BEFORE AKRAGAS, 


THE description given by Diodéros, xiii. 85, runs thus ; 

oi b€ Kapynddvor ras Suvapers diaSiBaoarres eis Thy SixeNiav, aveCevéav 
ént thy woAw Tav ’Akpayartivey, kai Ovo mapepBodds €moucavTo, piav 
pev eri twev hopav, ep dv rovs te "IBnpas kai twas tov AiBi@v éragav 
els terpaxicpupiovs’ tiv & addAnv otk amobev tis wd\ews moodpevot, 
tadpw Babeia kai xapakt mepteAaBov. 

In writing the first sketch of my narrative on the spot it did 
not come into my head that the Addo here spoken of could be 
other than the heights on the left bank of the Akragas. The Cam- 
panians were clearly set there to keep the way from Gela, and to 
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meet any help coming to Akragas from that side. This we find 
them doing at the beginning of chapter 87. It is strange then 
that Siefert (Akragas 40) and other earlier enquirers should have 
placed the camp of the Iberians on the same side as the main 
camp, only further inland, on the hills west of the Hypsas. But 
it is more strange that Schubring, who knew the ground, should 
(Historische Topographie von Akragas, 67) also have placed it 
there. Grote’s instinct saw the right place, and he answered 
Siefert (x. 590). Holm (G. 8. ii. 426) argues the point, and 
makes it, I think, perfectly clear. 

The only question that can be raised is whether Diodéros, when 
he says (c. 87) that the Iberians and others were sent to meet 
the Greek force coming from Gela, means that no Iberians had been 
placed on the east side of the town before. His words are ; 

‘Tpittkov d€ mvOdpevos thy tov Todeniav epodov, améoteiev avrois 
dmavray tous te "1Bnpas Kai Kapmavovs Kat tav G\N@v ovK eAdTTOUS TOV 
TeTpakiopuplov. 

Grote seems to think that it was now that Iberians were sent » 
for the first time to occupy the eastern post. But the words 
of ¢. 85 certainly seem to imply the making of two camps from 
the beginning. They give the main and formal account, to be 
assumed in what follows. Holm, who is quite distinct as to the 
eastern camp in p. 90, says at this point; “Ihm [the Greek 
army | sandte Himilkon die Iberer und Kampaner und ausserdem 
40,000 Mann anderer Truppen entgegen.” I cannot help thinking 
that by the words in c. 87 Diodéros simply means that he ordered 
the troops quartered on the eastern hill to go and meet the 
Greeks. That is, the forty thousand in c. 85 and the forty thousand 
in c. 87 are the same body of men. Diodéros indeed describes 
them differently; in the first place, they are Iberians with some 
Libyans ; in the second, they are Iberians and Campanians and 
some others not named. This is just the kind of thing in which 
Diodéros was likely to be confused or even contradictory. But 
I do not see that he is contradictory. It may very well be that 
he leaves out the Campanians the first time, and that the rwés 
Tov AiBvev in the one account are the same as the of dAdo. in the 
second. We need not press the words so closely as to suppose 
two parties of 40,000, though, if any one pleases, he may under- 
stand that Himilkén told the 40,000 on the eastern hill to go 
down, and sent other 40,000 to help them. 
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It should be noticed that (see p. 521) the Akragantines plant 
their Campanians on the hill of Athéné, clearly to watch the 
Punic foree to the east of them. This may be turned either for 
or against the belief that among those whom they had to watch 
were other Campanians. 


NOTE XXIX. p. 561. 
THe DAuGHTERS OF HERMOKRATES. 


Or the historic daughter of Hermokratés, who, so unluckily 
for herself, became the wife of Dionysios, the name seems not to 
be known. But the imagination of a late Greek writer provided 
her with a sister, and provided that sister with many strange 
adventures. The writer, who has been placed at different dates 
from the fifth to the ninth century of the Christian era, bears 
the name of Charitén of Aphrodisias. This some have thought 
to be an assumed name, befitting the author of a love-story. That 
such an one at such a date should have picked out a daughter 
of Hermokratés of Syracuse for his subject is passing strange 
and awakens a certain interest in the man and his work. It 
is curious to see the writer's way of treating names which are so 
familiar to us. The story is perhaps about as far removed from 
historic truth as the Macbeth of Shakespere and the Ivanhoe of 
Scott. Anyhow it is a story of straightforward human passion, 
which is healthy reading after much of Plato and Theokritos. 

That either a real or an assumed Chariton of Aphrodisias should 
write in the character of a secretary of Athénagoras, a man whom 
we know only from his one precious speech in Thucydides (’A@yva- 
yopov Tod pyropos vroypapeds, i, 1), is startling enough. Hermo- 
kratés (“Eppoxpdrns, 6 Suppaxovoiay otpatnyds, 6 vxnoas *A@nvatovs) 
lives quietly on at Syracuse after the defeat of the Athenians. He 
has a daughter of wonderful beauty, Kallirhoé by name, who is 
sought in marriage, like another Agaristé of Sikyén, by many 
private men and many sons of tyrants (uvnorhpes Karéppeov eis 
Suppakovoas idi@tai Te Kal mraides tupdvywy, ovK ék Suxelas pdvoy, GAda 
kat €€ “IraNias kai *H7etpov). The names of these tyrants have 
dropped out of Sicilian history. The thought of Epeiros may 
have been suggested by several later events, or even because 


& 
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Agaristé had (Herod. vi. 127) a Molottian wooer. There was 
also a certain Chaireas, whose beauty equalled that of Achilleus 
or Alkibiadés; he was son of Ariston, the man next in eminence 
to Hermokratés in Syracuse (ra mpara ev Suppaxovoas pera ‘Eppo- 
kparnv depopevov), but opposed to him in politics (év adrois modurixds 
¢4évos). In him one seems to see the Corinthian Aristén turned 
into a Syracusan. Youth and maid meet by chance; mutual love 
follows ; Chaireas has no hope of the daughter of his father’s vival; 
but the two are betrothed by a kind of irregular decree of the 
Syracusan people assembled in the theatre. A véymmos éxkAnoia is 
held, and the debate takes this unexpected turn ; 

avykabecGeis ovv 6 Shpos Ttodro mparov kal . . . €8da" Kadds ‘Eppo- 
kpatns, péyas otpatnyos, cafe Xaipéav, Tovto mpatov Tay Tporaloy. 7 
mods pynoteverat Tors ydpous onpepov GAANAwY GEiws Tis avnp pyvdoece 
Thy exkAnolay éxeiyny fis 6 "Epos jv 6 mapaywyds. dynp dé dirdrarpis 
“Eppoxpatns avteureiy ovk 1OvynOn tH moet Seopevn, Katavedoavros O€ 
avrov mas 6 Snpos eEenndnoe Tov Oearpov. 

(Ka\és is here used in the later sense, and there is clearly 
something wrong in the text about d&iws. Has aéiovs dropped 
out 4) 

The two are married, to the wrath of the suitors, the tyrant 
of Akragas and the son of the tyrant of Rhégion among them 
(i. 2). Many strange things happen. Kallirhoé is buried alive; 
she is carried off from her tomb by a pirate Thérdn. She comes 
near to Athens, where there are archons more stern—at least to 
evil-doers—than tyrants (i. 11, "Apetos mayos evOds éxei kal apyxovrtes 
tupdvvev Bapérepor). She calls on her father who had overcome 
the Athenians (cv peév, & rarep, ev tadtn 7H Oaddoon TpLakocias vais 
"AOnvaiav Karavavpaynoas .. . Taxa d€ ayopdaet Tis THY “Eppoxpdrovs 
Ovyarépa Seonérns *A@nvaiwy). She is sold in Ionia to a certain 
Dionysios, neither of Syracuse nor of Hérakleia, who marries her. 
Chaireas, after catching Therén, who is impaled by decree of a 
Syracusan assembly (iii. 4, viii. 7), is himself sold in Ionia and 
is very nearly crucified (iv. 4). A satrap or two come in, as 
also Stateira wife of the Great King and the Great King himself, 
Artaxerxes, and we see them at home at Babylon. Chaireas takes 
service with the revolted Egyptians and does wonderful exploits, 
taking Tyre and Arvad, and restoring his captive wife to the 
Great King. In the end Chaireas is able to bring back his own 
lost wife, to the delight of her father and of all Syracuse, and 
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we have another picture of a Syracusan assembly, in which every- 
thing is settled happily. : 

The story in short is much on a level with the Epistles of 
Phalaris, except that the writer most likely did not expect his 
romance to be believed. It is a strange accident of fortune that 
this kind of thing should have been preserved, while Philistos 
and the Airvata of AEschylus and all the documents of free Syra- 
cuse have perished. And several scholars seem to have given 
quite as much time and pains to Charitén as they could have 
given to Philistos. 


NOTE XXX. p. 564. 
Tue CARTHAGINIAN SIEGE OF GELA. 


Tue action of the Carthaginians and of Dionysios before Gela 
is not hard to understand on the spot. Grote’s narrative (x. 621 
et seqq.) gives but little notion of it. It is wonderful how well 
he understood the topography of Syracuse in his library; but he 
had not such good materials for Gela and other places. The siege 
was well worked out by Schubring (Alt-Sicilien, 79 et seqq.), who 
gives a very good map of the surrounding country, which is mainly 
followed by Holm in his second volume. There is little difference 
between Schubring and Holm, and where there is any, I am in- 
clined to go with Holm. He brings (see his map and ii. 429) the 
Carthaginian camp nearer to the sea than Schubring does, and 
he brings the camp of Dionysios nearer to Gela. Neither seems 
to have thought of the western mouth of the Gelas which Mr. 
Evans and I believed ourselves to have found to the west of the 
hill of Apollén (see vol. i. p. 402). But, as we all put the attack 
of the fleet at that point, the question does not affect the history 
of the battle. 

According to Diodéros (xiii. 109), Dionysios makes three divisions 
of his foot. The course of the first is plain enough; & tdypa 


, - ~ ce , > - 4 , * 2 Sh 
Tomoas TOY SiKedta@T@v, ois mpocerakev, apiotepa Thy moAwW ExovTas ET 


Tov xdpaka Tv évavtiov wopevecOa. In an inland march north of the 
town, they would of course have the town to their left. It is hard 
to see what Grote meant when he said (x. 622) that “they were 
ordered to march on the right or western side of the town of Gela.” 
Then follow the words, 7rd & €repov tdypa ovppaxov xatauthsas, 
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exedevoe Seka riyy mod Exovras eretyerOa map’ adrov tov alyaddv. This 
is perfectly clear ; but no one who has not been there would think 
for a moment what a narrow and sandy path it is, at present at 
least, by which they must have gone. One is tempted to think 
that the coast must have been different, but at all events the 
passage proves that there was room for a march between the town- 
wall and the sea. The third division is thus described; airis 0 
éxav To tov picboddpwy oivraypa bid THs TOAEwS Spynoev ent Tov TOTOY 
of Ta unyavnpata Tov Kapxndoviov #v. This I should understand of 
a march through the town, that is along the ridge of the narrow 
hill, to the north-west end of Lindioi. The orders given to the 
horse are; émeiday toot tors reCols @punpevovs, SiaBnvar tov moTapov 
kat TO medtov KabinmdtecOa’ Kav pév dpaat Tovs idtovs mpotepodvtas 
ouvertAapBdaverbar this paxns’ av & nArattTwpevovs, SéxerGar tors OdiBo- 
pevous. 

The fleet was specially to co-operate with the Italiots, but their 
several attacks were to be made at two different points. This, I 
think, is plain from c. 109, 110; 

Tois €v Tals vaval mapryyetde, mpos THY Tov “Iradwray Epodov TH mapep- 
Body T&v Todepiov emimdredoa. evkaipws 8 aitav ToinodyTwY TO Tapay- 
yeréev, of pev Kapynddviot mpos exeivo Td pepos tapeBonbovr, aveipyovtes 
Tovs €k TeV vedv amoBaivovtas* Kal yap ovd wyupapévoy Td pépos eixov 
Grav 76 mapa Tov aiyaddv ths otpatoredetas, of © “Iraki@rar Kata 
Tovrov Tov Katpov mapa THY Oadatray TO may Siavicavtes, eneOevto TH 
mapepBorAy tav Kapyndoviwy, to’s mAcloTous evpdvtes TapaSeBorOnkoTas 
em Tas vais. 

The point to which the Carthaginians went to defend the camp 
against the fleet, and the point which by so doing they left open 
to the attack of the Italiots, are clearly distinct. The point of 
attack of the fleet was surely the most distant, at the point where 
the western part of the camp, the nearest to the sea, was less 
strongly fortified. The point where the Italiots attacked was 
not close on the sea, and the camp had a ditch. The Cartha- 
ginians drove them out; pdys e&éwoew tovs evrds tis Tappov Biaca- 
pevous; and directly after, xara tiv dvayopnow eis TO Tod Xdpakos 
dro€vupévoy évérintov, ovk éxovtes Bonberav. If we suppose the fleet 
attacking at the west end of the hill of Apollon and the Italiots 
at the east end, all fits in well. The Sikeliots come naturally 
dia wedtov. The only difficulty is how Dionysios and the mercenaries 
found it so hard to get through the town. 
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NOTE XXXI. p. 579. 


Tue TREATY BETWEEN Dionysios AND CARTHAGE. 


I FEEL certain that the account of this treaty given by Dioddros 
(xiii. 114) is a genuine report of its text, though most likely 
reported in a confused and blundering way. It is drawn up ac- 
cording to the ordinary fashion of a Greek treaty. I do not 
pretend to decide whether Dioddéros copied it from Philistos or 
any other writer or whether he read it for himself on a stone. 
Either way of getting at it is quite possible. The report runs 
thus ; 

Thy eipnyny émt roiade evo’ Kapxndoviov eivar péev tev e& apxns 
Groikav G\dovs, Kat Sixavods, SeAwovrtiovs te kal "Akpayavrivous, ere & 
‘Iwepaious’ mpods b€ rovrots TeA@ous kal Kapapwaious oikeiv pev ev aret- 
xlorous tais modect, Popov S€ redeiv Tots Kapxndoviors’ Aeovtivovs dé kat 
Meconvious kat SixeAods dravras avtovdpous eivar’ Kai Supakovcious pev td 
Atovictov terdyOar" ta dé aiypddwta kal tas vais arodovvat Tovs Exovtas 
Tois amoBaXovat. 

Here the opening clause, which would begin emt roicde cipnyny 
elvat Kapyndoviois kai—are we to add Arovvoia or Supakociost Supa- 
kocios seems most likely—is lost. "We have instead Diodoros’ bit 
of narrative, tiv eipyyny émi roiade eevto. The clauses that follow 
seem all right as far as they go, though we cannot be sure that 
something may not have dropped out. 

It is the words Svupakovoious td Atovicwov teraxOa at which we 
halt. These words can never have been used in a public treaty, 
It is of course possible that no part of the treaty was public, and 
that it was not set up openly anywhere in Syracuse. Only in that 
case how was it handed on to Diodéros or his authorities ? 

The use of drovxor to take in both the Old-Pheenician colonies— 
and seemingly the Elymians also, as they are nowhere else men- 
tioned—seems very strange, but we have no means of correcting 
or supplying anything missing. We know that Segesta was now 
at least a dependency of Carthage; it may by this time have 
been more. The complete subjection of Eryx seems plain from 
that one of the Phcenician inscriptions in Sicily which proves 
anything for our present purposes. This is the famous votive tablet — 
of Eryx, which will be found in the Corpus Inseriptionum Semiti- 
carum, i. 168 et seqq. It has been read in various ways, some 
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of them rather romantic; but the one now received is practical 
enough, and suits us very well. Himilkon son of Baaljaton 
(.... ‘ya 32 75nn), therefore not our Himilkén son of Hannén, 
dedicates—it does not matter to us what—to the Lady Ashtoreth 
the giver of life (a°" JAS mainwyd nad); and he does it in the 
magistracy of the Shophetim Magon and Bodastrath (}319 onay 
minwyta). These are surely local Shophetim of Eryx. (See vol. i. 
p. 288.) Or if any one chooses to take them for the Shophetim of 
Carthage, that would only mark a more complete subjection. In 
either case Eryx was now completely under Punic dominion, and 
we shall see presently that the Elymians did not like that state of 
things. We now also come to coins of Eryx in which we are 
spared all trouble about dIZ, as the name takes the Semitic shape 
of Jax. (See Head, 120.) 

The other Phceenician inscriptions in Sicily are of little historic 
importance. The masons’ marks, as I take them to be, on the 
walls of Eryx (C. I. 8.1. 175), I have already spoken of out of 
due time. (See vol. i. p. 280.) I will not err again in the like sort 
by saying a single word now about an inscription, and more than 
an inscription, from unborn Lilybaion. One from Motya (C.I. 8.1. 
176) may very well be of this time, and cannot be much later. 
But it records only the name of Matar the potter. Of two from 
Panormos (C. I. S. 166-168) one can hardly be read by the best 
Semitic scholars, and at most it gives us only a name. ‘The other 
does no more; the name is Asdrubal; but we cannot connect its 
bearer with the line of Barak. 
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Achaian League, its constitution the 
pattern of democracy, 647. 

Adénia at Athens, 114. 

Aina, eruption of, 37. 

‘Hitna, name of Inessa, 578. 

Agatharchos, commands the Syracusans 
in the Great Harbour, 328. 

Aigina, Athenian settlers in, 335. 

Aiolians against Aiolians, 336. 

Aitolians serve under Athens, 337. 

Akarnaniaus serve under Athens, 337. 

Akragas, neutrality of, 26, 290, 317; 
allied with Athens, 76; Selinuntine 
refugees received at, 470; threatened 
by Hannibal, 515; preparations for 
defence, 516-518; refuses Hannibal's 
offers, 520, 521; beginning of the 
siege, 521, 522; destruction of the 
tombs, 523; generals refuse to sally, 
527; they are stoned, 529; the town 
forsaken, 532-534; the flight, 534, 
535; entry of the Carthaginians, 536 ; 
burning of temples, 537; Olympieion 
unfinished, ib.; winter quarters of 
Himilk6n, 538 ; the fugitives accused 
to Syracusan generals, 539; subject 
to Carthage, 580 ; site of the Cartha- 
ginian camps, 728, 7209. 

Akraian clitf, Athenians attempt to 
reach, 374-377; position of, 704. 

Alexander, releases the Geloan Apollén, 
564; his study of Philistos, 603. 

Alkibiadés, compared with Hermo- 
kratés, 50; beginning of his import- 
ance, 86; his designs, 88, 636-640; 
appointed general, 93; his speech 
on the Sicilian expedition, 96-100; 
charged with impiety, 110; sets forth 
untried, 111; his plan of campaign, 
142, 143; his diplomacy at Messana 
and elsewhere, 147; his speech at 
Katané, 151; eftects of his policy, 
153; his recall, 154; his action against 
Athens, ib, ; his treason at Messana, 
179; his speech and counsel at Sparta, 
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198-200, 637; his intrigues with Tis- 
saphernés, 422; meets Sikeliot ene- 
mies at Kyzikos, 428. 

‘* All the Syracusans,” how taken, 106, 
150. 

Alliance between stronger and weaker, 
330. 

Allies of Athens, their treatment at 
Syracuse, 717. 

Ambrakia, its help to Syracuse, 233, 
339: 

America compared with Sicily, 52-54. 

Amorgés of Iasos, sold to Tissaphernés, 

21. 

Anuapos, battle by, 222; crossed in 
Athenian retreat, 374. 

Andokidés, his embassies to Sicily and 
elsewhere, 75; his command at 
Korkyra, 618, 625. 

Andros, exiles from, 209. 

Antandros, action of the Sikeliots at, 
428, 433- 

Antiochos, relations of Thucydides to, 
595; loss of his History, 604. 

amrouicot, 335- 

Apollon, founder of Thourioi, 12; his 
statue sent to Tyre, 563 ; released by 
Alexander, zb. 

Archidamos, the younger, 106. 

Archonidés, Sikel king, his death, 236. 

Archonidés, father of Philistos, 600. 

Argos, its contingent to Athenian army, 
132, 302, 303, 337; their exploits 
on Epipolai, 219. 

Aristarchos, general under the Four 
Hundred, 640. 

Ariston, his improvement of Syracusan 
naval tactics, 293, 294; his stratagem, 
297; his death, 355. 

Aristophanés, reference to Lachés, 37 ; 
to Sicilian expedition, 106, 107; his 
treatment of Lamachos, 145 ; refer- 
ences to Carthage, 615, 639, 640; his 
play of Tpipadns, 639, 640; his men- 
tion of Stilbidés, 692. 

Aristotle, on democratic changes at 
Syracuse, 441 ; on the three forms of 
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government, 648; his peculiar use of 
the words d5ypoxpatia and modiTéla, 
649; on constitutional changes at 
Syracuse, 722, 720. 

Arkadians, hired by Corinth, 
serve under Athens, 337. 

Arnold, T., on the Leontine alliance, 
630; on Leén, 659; on the oecu- 
pation of Epipolai, 661; on the 
KUKAos, 663; on the counter-wall, 
667, 668; on the fortification of the 
cliff, 669; on the last Athenian en- 
campment, 686; on Dioklés, 725. 

Artas of Messapia, his contingent to 
Athens and hospitality, 304, 305; 
mention of him by Thucydides, 683 ; 
by other writers, 684-685. 

aptos, use of the word, 685. 

Asiné, gathering of ships at, 232. 

Assemblies under tyrants, 561. 

Assinarian Games, 404, 415, 719. 

Assinaros,river, 393, 706, 707; Athenian 
slaughter at, 393-395; trophies by 
its banks, 400 ; tomb near, 402. 

Astyochos, his intrigues withstood by 
Hermokratés and Dorieus,» 422- 
425. 

Athénagoras, his position, 12I, 122; 
his speech at Syracuse, 125-128; his 
definition of democracy, 127, 644- 
650. 

Athénaios, on Lais, 651. 

Athens, Athenians, natural feeling to- 
wards, 2, 33; intervention in Sicily, 
2; its effect in Sicily, 4-6; in Old 
Greece, 4, 5; its beginnings, 7 ; 
treaties with Rhégion and Leontinoi, 
7, 19, 21-23; with Segesta, 7, 8, 84, 
642 ; designs in the West, 8-10, 198 ; 
designs in East and West compared, 
15, 16; designs on Carthage, 16, 17, 
198, 615, 641; relations to the colo- 
nies of Corinth, 18, 19; delay of action 
in Sicily, 23-25; its beginning, 25 ; 
help voted to Leontinoi, 29; first 
fleet sent to Sicily, 29, 30; taking 
of Mylai, 31; of Messana, 32; re- 
newed alliance with Segesta, 33, 643 ; 
with the Sikels, 34; new Sikeliot 
embassy, 35, 36; interests in Sicily 
ruined by affair of Pylos, 38; in- 
action, 45 ; designs in Sicily, 57, 58; 
generals accept the peace of Gela, 64 ; 
embassy to Sicily in 422, 74-77; 
causes of the Sicilian expedition, 79, 
81; position towards Spartaand Argos, 
85,86; new generation, 87; embassy 
to Segesta, 90; warfare in Argolis and 
Thrace, 91; expedition voted, 93; 
renewed debate, 94-104; alliances, 


280 ; 
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94, 97; popularity of the expedition, 
105; oracles and omens, 105-108; 
estimate of the expedition, 108, 109; 
greatness of the armament, II1, 112; 
sailing of the fleet, 113, 114; official 
class, 124; meeting of the fleet at 
Korkyra, 130; its numbers and 
character, 131-134; effect of its 
greatness, 134; its voyage to Rhé- 
gion, 134-139; council of the 
generals, 141-146; first defeat of 
the army, 153; diplomatic and 
military action under Alkibiadés, 
147-153; his recall, 154; ineffec- 
tive action in western and north- 
ern Sicily, 155-160; first encamp- 
ment and battle before Syracuse, 
162-175, 653-656; relation to colo- 
nies and allies, 190, I91, 3353 
dealings with the Sikels, 195, 204; 
return to Katané, 7b.; embassy 
to Carthage, 1¢6; horsemen and 
money sent to Sicily, 203; siege of 
Syracuse begun, 207; occupation of 
Epipolai, 211, 659-662; wall-build- 
ing, 215-255, 662-672 ; fleet in the 
Great Harbour, 226; negotiations 
for surrender of Syracuse, 228, 238; 
need of reinforcements, 261 ; letter of 
Nikias, 264-276 ; estimate of Nikias, 
274, 2753; second armament voted, 
275; second Sicilian expedition, 276; 
growth asa naval power, 281 ; nature 
of Atienian power, 282; naval tac- 
tics, 293, 294; first defeat at sea, 295- 
299; gives Sparta a casus belli, 301 ; 
despondency after the night-hattle, 
320; the higher ground of Syracuse 
forsaken, 341, 686-688 ; preparations 
for last battle, 342, 343; the last 
hope, 344; appeal to Athenian feel- 
ings, 346; despair after last battle, 
350; plans of retreat, 362; burial of 
their dead, 364, 365 ; number of the 
prisoners at Assinaros, 398 ; escape of 
the horsemen, 399; end of the inva- 
sion, 411 ; revival of Athenian power, 
412; possible results of success in 
Sicily, 413; revolt of the allies, 416; 
change in position after the medism 
of Sparta, 418 ; domestic revolutions, 
422,426; victory over the Corinthian 
alliance, 427; treatment of Mélos, 
490; three stages in their designs on 
Sicily, 640, 641; embassies to in 416, 
642-644; treatment of the prisoners, 
716-719. 

*A@nvaiwy Todureia, 8, 659. 

Athos, storm off, inscription commem- 
orating, 427. 
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Attic dialect, abiding dominance of, 
605. 
Attica, invasion of, 301. 


B, 


Bauer, A., on Thucydides, 590. 

Beloch, J., quoted, 79; on the torch-race 
at Neapolis, 621. 

Belvedere, importance of the point, 208, 
213. 

Body-guard, essence of tyranny, 555- 
558. 

Boiotia, its help to Syracuse, 279, 339. 

Boiotians against Boiotians, 336. 

Bribery, frequency of, 65. 

Brikinniai, its position and occupation, 
Ou7le 

Brunet de Presle, on an earlier Dioklés, 
726. 

Buffalaro, not Labdalon, 213: 
able fort on, 257. 

Bunbury, Sir E. H., on Syracusan topo- 
graphy, 2; on Philistos, 599. 

Burial truce, forgotten after last battle, 


prob- 


359. 
Butler, Joseph, quoted, 108. 


C, 


Calogero, Saint, 513. 

Campanians, first to enter Selinous, 463, 
729; new Carthaginian levy of, 514, 
526 ; in the service of Akragas, 519, 
521, 730; mutiny, 531; join Car- 
thaginians, 532. 

Carthage, designs of Athens on, 16,17, 
615, 637, 641 ; references to in Aris- 
tophanés, 17, 615, 616; causes of 
her inaction in Sicily, 7b.; refuses 
help to Segesta, 84; Hermokratés’ 
proposes embassy to, 119; Athe- 
nian embassy to, 196; her neutrality 
during Athenian war, 446, 447 ; be- 
comes a land-power, 448; debates 
in the senate, 449; accepts submission 
of Segesta, 450; dealinys with its 
mercenaries, 452; service of its citi- 
zens, 454; relations to Selinous, 461 ; 
increased dominion in Sicily, 491, 
513; new coinage, 491-493; de- 
signs for the conquest of all Sicily, 
509; first colony in Sicily, 510; 
luxury of citizens in the camp, 531; 
value for Greek art, 537; citizens at 
the siege of Gela, 569; mistress of 
Greek cities, 580; the Phcenician 
cities in Sicily called its colonies, 581 ; 
views of Alkibiadés, 637; treaty with 
Dionysios, 734, 735- 
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Cassibile. See Kakyparis. 

Cava Spampinato, Athenian march 
through, 375; way to the Akraian 
cliff, 704. 

Cavallari, S., on Temenités, 658. 

Cavallata. See Erineos. 

Centuripa, joins the Athenians, 205 ; its 
action for Athens, 291. 

Chaireas, husband of Kallirhoé, 730,731. 

Chairephon, mention of in Aristophanés, 
107. 

Chalkis, its treatment by Athens, 185. 

Chariklés collects forces, 302, 303. 

Chariton, his romance of Chaireas and 
Kallirhoé, 730-732. 

Charoiadés, his command in Sicily, 29 ; 
his death, 31. 

Charéndas, his death and that of 
Dioklés, 724-726. 

xnA7, nature of, 689. 

Chios, contributes ships, 131; revolts 
against Athens, 4109. 

Choirades, islands off Taras, 684. 

Cicero, M., his judgement of Philistos, 
603, 604. 

Cicero, Q., his study of Philistos, 603. 

Clasen, Ch., on Timaios, 609. 

Coinage, Syracusan. commemorating the 
victory at the Assinaros, 415, 721, 
722; Carthaginian, before the expe- 
dition of Hannibal, 492; after the 
treaty with Dionysios, 586. 

Coins, carried by the Athenians sol- 
diers, 388. 

Collmann, W., on Diodéros, 607, 609. 

Colonna Pizzuta, 401. 

Columba, quoted, 26, 27. 

Corinth,Corinthians,relationsto Athens, 
18; war with Korkyra, 19, 20; war 
in Thrace, 21 ; Syracusan embassy to, 
181; help given to Syracuse at Sparta, 
197; measures planned with Gylippos, 
203 ; help to Syracuse, 232, 233, 3393 
the ships reach Syracuse, 256; help 
given to the wall-building, 258; zeal 
for Syracuse, 279; fresh ships sent to 
Sicily, 280; envoys in Sicily, 289; 
exploit of one of them, 291; the 
fleet watched by Konén, 304; urge 
the death of Nikias, 405, 713; alliance 
defeated at Kynosséma, 427; dealings 
with Potidaia, 623, 624. 

Cretan bowmen serve under Athens, 
132, 337- 

Gwiklitski, on Thucydides, 591, 594. 


D. 


Daimachos, agent of Hermokratés, 674- 
Aayapériov, coinage, revival of, 721. 
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Daphnaios, Syracusan general before 
Akragas, 526; estimate of his con- 
duct, 528; put to death, 561. 

Daskon, Athenian camp by, 166, 652- 
655. 

Dekeleia, its fortification suggested by 
Alkibiades, 199 ; occupation of, 301 ; 
effect of, 320. 

Delphoi, Syracusan treasury at, 415. 

Démarchos, Syracusan general, 431; 
put to death, 561. 

Démétrios, comic poet, on Artas, 684, 
685. 

Democracy, defined by Athénagoras, 
126, 644-650; its tendencies, 276, 
277; effect of, 331; definition and use 
of the word, 645-648 ; special use by 
Aristotle, 648, 649. 

dnpokparia, Sjpos, use of the words, 649, 
650, 

Démos, despot, 116; tyrant, 191. 

Démosthenés, his action at Pylos, 38 ; 
commander of second expedition, 275, 
278; sets sail, 302; his fort opposite 
Kythéra, 303 ; collects forces during 
voyage, 304; his plans on arrival, 
307-309; attacks the Syracusan wall 
unsuccessfully, 309 ; attempt on Epi- 
polai, 309-316; counsels retreat, 
320, 323; his counsel after last 
battle, 371; panic in his division, 
381; his division overtaken, 381 ; 
surrender, 387; tries to kill himself, 
388, 709; his death, 406, 711-714; 
does not reach the Kakyparis, 704 ; 
place of his surrender, 708, 

Démostratos, proposes full powers for 
Athenian generals, 104, 105. 

Devestationsfrage, 591. 

Dexippos, commands at Akragas, 519, 
530; Suspicions against, 529; com- 
mands at Gela, 547; refuses the 
offers of Dionysios, 550; sent back 
to Peloponnésos, 559. 

Dictatorship, Roman, 554, 555. 

Diodoros, 1 ; his account of the taking of 
Mylai, 31; his contusions, 152; his 
account of Gylippos, 242; chief 
authority for Syracusan invasion, 
4373; his treatment of dates, 626 ; 
on the embassy of Gorgias, 629; on 
the first Athenian encampment, 656; 
on the Athenian fortifications, 673; 
on the wall of Gylippos, 681, 682 ; 
on the battles in the Great Harbour, 
693-699 ; follows Philistos, 694; on 
the correspondence of Nikias, 700; 
on the treatment of the prisoners, 
716-719; on Dioklés, 722-726; on 
the return of Hermokratés, 728; on 


the siege of Akragas, 76.; on the 
siege of Gela, 732, 733; on the treaty 
with Carthage, 734. 

Diodotos, his speech in Thucydides, 60. 

Diogenés Laertios, on Polykritos, 604. 

Dioi, hired by Athens, 302. 

Dioklés, 438; his proposal in the mili- 
tary assembly, 404; his real and 
alleged legislation, 442-444, 723- 
726; legend of his death, 443, 723- 
726; marches to the help of Selinous, 
471; his negotiations with Hannibal, 
ib.; marches to Himera, 480; deter- 
mines to leave Himera, 455 ; leaves 
the dead unburied, 486 ; opposes re- 
turn of Herinokratés, 500 ; his banish- 
ment, 502; his democratic changes, 
723-727; Arnold’s picture of him, 
725; question of an earlier Dioklés, 
726, 7/2'7/- 

Diomilos, his command on Epipolai, 
209; his death, 212. 

Dion Chrysostom, on the three forms of 
government, 648. 

Dionysios, tyrant, his castle on Eury- 
alos, 211; growth of public writing 
under, 266; his strange escape, 505 ; 
compared with Hermokratés, 506- 
509; his military reputation, 540; 
his speech in the assembly, 540-542 ; 
his fine paid by Philistos, 542 ; 
elected general, 543; his relation to 
Philistos, 544; procures restoration 
of the exiles, 545, 546; his conduct 
at Gela, 548, 549; returns to Syracuse 
and aceuses his colleagues, 550-552 ; 
chosen general, 552-555; body-guard 
voted to him at Leontinoi, 556-559 ; 
established as tyrant, 558-560; mar- 
ries Hermokratés’ daughter, 561; his 
campaign at Gela, 565-570, 732, 
733; his probable treason, 570-573; 
empties Gela and Kamarina, 571, 
572; treatment of his wife, 575; 
returns to Syracuse and recovers 
power, 576-578; his treaty with 
Himilk6én, 579-583; guaranty of his 
power, 583-584, 734; his treaty with 
Carthage, 584-586, 734, 735- 

Dionysios, husband of Kallirhoé, 731. 

Dionysios of Halikarnassos, his judge- 
ment on Thucydides and Philistos, 
599, 600, 602. 

Diotimos, his action at Neapolis, 14, 
621; at Sousa, 622. 

Docks, at Syracuse, 283 ; in both har- 
bours, 682, 683. 

Dolphins, use of, 297, 299. 

Dorians against Dorians, 315, 336; 
pean common to, 315. 
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Dorians and Ionians, their relations, 
189. 

Dérieus of Rhodes, commands the 
Thourian fleet, 421; insulted by 
Astyochos, 423; spared at Athens, 
435; put to death at Sparta, 436. 

Droysen, H., on Athens in the West, 
16; on dates in the Korkyraian war, 
620, 623; on the Peloponnesian fleet, 
628; on the speech of Hermokratés, 


632, 634. 
E. 


Eclipses, knowledge of, 325. 
éykapovoy Tetxos, meaning of, 675-680. 
Ekkritos, Spartan commander, 279, 


39- 

Elanici. See Erineos. 

Elymians, not mentioned in Dionysios’ 
treaty with Carthage, 582. 

Empedion of Selinous, 451; his treat- 
ment by Hannibal, 472. 

Empedoklés fights against Athens, 38. 

Engines, use of, 461. 

Entstehungsfrage, 596. 

Envy of the gods, 371. 

Ephesos, honours granted to Sikeliots 
at, 433. 

Epidamnos, war of, 19; its relations to 
Corinth and Korkyra, 20. 

Epidauros (Liméra), ravage of its lands, 
303. 

Epimandra. See Timandra. 

Epipolai, use of the name, 207, 209, 318; 
left undefended, 207; Hermokratés’ 
views on, 209; Athenian designs on, 
209; Athenian occupation of, 211; 
first battle on, 212; first Athenian 
wall, 215, 216; first Syracusan 
counter-wall, 216-218; Demosthenés’ 
night attack on, 310-316; its slope, 
673. 

Epistatés, his powers at Athens, 129. 

Erasinidés, Corinthian admiral, reaches 
Syracuse, 256. 

Erineos, river, Athenian halt by, 382, 
391; its position, 706-708. 

Eryx, the Athenian envoys at, 92; its 
relations to Segesta, ib. ; sea-fight off, 
517; subject to Carthage, 582; 
Pheenician inscriptions at, 734, 735. 

Etruscans, Athenian embassy to, 196; 
help from, 228; Gylippos driven back 
by, 329. 

Eubvia, contingent from, 335. 

Euesperitai defended by the Pelopon- 
nesians, 319. 

Evxapzia, alleged Sicilian town, 652. 

Euklés, Syracusan general, 229, 433. 

Euktémoén, his Periplous, 16. 


Euphémos, his speech at Kamarina, 
189-193; his doctrine of interest, 
189. 

Eupolis, his mention of Stilbidés, 692. 

Euripidés on Nikias’ victories, 254 ; 
favour shown to reciters of his 
choruses, 411. 

Euryalos, use of the name, 207; occ- 
cupied by the Athenians, 211 ; ascent 
of Démosthenés by, 310. 

Eurymedoén, his first mission to Sicily, 
38, 278; accepts the peace of Gela, 
64; fined, 65; commander of second 
expedition, 275; sent to Syracuse, 
ib. ; joins Demosthenés, 304; shares 
in attack on Epipolai, 309; agrees 
with Demosthenés, 323; his death in 
the sea-fight, 328. 

Euthydémos, Athenian general, 275 ; 
eager for action, 296. 

Evans, A.J., on the Athenian military 
chest, 389 ; on the Assinarian coinage, 
(Pig VD 

Exainetos, his Olympic victory, 518. 


FE. 


Falconara. See Assinaros. 

Festus Avienus, his mention of Eukté- 
mon, 16. 

Floridia, road from Syracuse to, 367, 
373; encampments near, 377, 379; 
704. 

Folkland at Leontinoi, 68. 

Fricke, W., on Diodéros and Plutarch, 
607-613. 

Frontinus confounds two Hannibals, 
483. 

Fusco, level of, the éuaddv of Thucy- 
dides, 668, 669. 


G. 


Gela, truce with Kamarina, 46, 47; 
congress at, 46-64; Peace of, 63; 
refuses Athenian alliance, 76; its 
succours to Syracuse, 164, 170, 236, 
290; its military dependence on Syra- 
cuse in the Carthaginian war, 547; 
action of Dionysios at, 548, 549; 
siege of, 562-570, 732, 733; flight 
from, 571; fugitives from at Leon- 
tinoi, 578; tributary to Carthage, 
580. 

Gelas, river, question of its mouths, 
563, 732. 

Gellias, his death, 535, 536. 

Gelon, his memory at Syracuse, 553. 

Generals, Athenian, order of their 
names, 614. 
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Giskén, son of Hamilkar, his banish- 
ment and residence at Selinous, 449. 

Giller, F., on Topography of Syracuse, 
2; on Philistos, 597-599. 

Gongylos, brings the news to Syracuse, 
237; effect of his coming, 239; his 
death, 253; reception of his news, 


14. 

Goodwin, W. W., on the Korkyraian 
war, 623 ; on the KunAos, &e., 672; on 
the date of the night-battle, 721, 

Gorgias, his embassy to Athens, 28, 
29, 629; not mentioned by Thucy- 
dides, 629. 

Granieri, Baron, finds tomb by the 
Assinaros, 402. 

Great Harbour, its mouth blocked, 
340; last battle in, its conditions, 
344-347 ; its character and incidents, 
3495300: 

Greeks in Carthaginian service, 454, 
470. 

Grote, G., his History, 1; on Thucy- 
dides, 589; his position, 591; on the 
embassy of Gorgias, 629; on Leén, 
659; on the occupation of Epipolai, 
661; on the fortification of the cliff, 
670-672; on the last Athenian en- 
campment, 687; on Dioklés, 726; 
on the siege of Akragas, 729; on 
that of Gela, 732. 

Gylippos, son of Kleandridas, 201; his 
character, 202, 245 ; collects a fleet at 
Leukas, 232, 233; despair of Sicily, 
233; his voyage to Italy, 234; to 
Sicily, 235; collects contingents at 
Himera, 235, 236; news of his 
coming at Syracuse, 239, 240; his 
march, 240; yoes up to Epipolai, 241 ; 
takes command, 242; his proposals 
to Nikias, 7b.; effects of his coming, 
244; his wall, 246, 255, 257, 258, 
674-681; takes Labdalon, 246; his 
defeat and speech, 253; collects forces 
in Sicily, 281; recovers Plémmyrion, 
283-285; attacks Athenian wall, 295 ; 
his action in the night-battle, 313; 
collects fresh forces, 318; driven 
back by Etruscans, 329; his devices 
before the last battle, 347; blocks 
the roads, 365, 367; suspicions 
against, 384; his message to the 
islanders, 386; refuses Nikias’ pro- 
posal, 390; stops the slaughter at the 
Assinaros, 396 ; his motives, 7b. ; esti- 
mates of him, 397; pleads for mercy 
to the Athenian generals, 404, 712; 
Syracusan feeling towards him, 405 ; 
Syracusan honours to, 440, 609; ac- 
cepts the surrender of Nikias, 710; 


INDEX. 


his imaginary speech against the 
generals, 714-716. 


H. 


Halikyai, possible Sikel town, 291. 
Hamilkar, versions of his death, 476, 


477: 

Hannibal, son of Giskon, Shophet, 449 ; 
his policy, 450; his powers and levies, 
454; his voyage and march to Se- 
linous, 455, 4560; takes Mazara, 460; 
his energy, 464, 465; nature of his 
warfare, 468; his answer to Syra- 
cusan envoys, 471; his personal 
errand against Himera, 473, 477; 
his march thither, 476-479 ; spreads 
false rumours, 484; his sacrificial 
slaughter, 488, 489; his reception 
at Carthage, 490; his second com- 
mand, 514; his voyage, 519; his 
death, 534. 

Hannon, his Periplous, 448; his banish- 
ment, 449. 

Hauptquelle. doctrine of, 611. 

Haverfield, F., his model of Syracuse, 2. 

Heidingsfeld, M., on Plutarch, 612. 

Helmbold, J., on Thucydides, 591. 

Helorine road, 166, 167, 174, 367, 3733 
course of, 705. 

Herakleia, gate of at Akragas, 522. 

Hérakleia (Italy), 14. 

Hérakleidés, general with Hermokratés, 
208, 433. 

Hérakleidés, successor of Hermokratés, 
229. 

Herakleidés, the young, his action in 
the last battle, 351, 695. 

Hérakleion, at Syracuse, 220, 688, 689 ; 
ceremonies at before the last battle, 


342. 

Hérakles, his favour to the Syracusans, 
342, 350; his festival, 342, 358. 

Hermai, breaking of, 109, I10. 

Hermokratés, son of Hermon, his first 
appearance, 48; estimate of him, 48, 
49 ; character and policy, 49, 50; his 
special Sikeliot policy, 50-52, 186; 
his speech at Gela, 54, 631; its com- 
position, 55, 56, 632-634; exhorta- 
tion to Sikeliot unity, 56-60, 631 ; no 
high moral ground, 60; no hint of 
federation, 61; his use of the word 
“‘strangers,’’ 61; no mention of bar- 
barians, 61,62; effects of his counsel, 
62, 63, 65; its effect on the great in- 
vasion, 67; his descent from Hermés, 
110; his position, 115, 116; his speech 
at Syracuse, 117-121 ; compared with — 
former speech, 118; its reception, 
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121; sayings of, 168; his counsel 
after the battle, 176, 177; desig- 
nated to be general, 177, 178; his 
speech at Kamarina, 184-188; chosen 
general, 208; his leadership, 209 ; 
his wall, 216, 496, 497; deposed, 
229; his picture of Athens, 281, 282 ; 
commands on Epipolai, 310; his stra- 
tagem to detain the Athenians, 359- 
362; pleads for mercy to the Athenian 
generals, 404, 711-714; commands 
Sikeliot fleet, 419 ; his action in Asia, 
420; withstands Tissaphernés and the 
Spartans, 422, 426; encourages the 
Milesians, 425; his banishment, 429; 
accepts the sentence, 430; his secret 
plans, 431; his dealings with Phar- 
nabazos, 432; returns, 493; refused 
admission at Syracuse, 494; occupies 
Selinous, 496 ; his warfare with Motya 
and Panormos, 497,499; takes up the 
dead at Himera, 500-502; his re- 
storation still refused, 502; his de- 
signs, 503, 504; his march to Syra- 
cuse and death, 504, 505 ; compared 
with Dionysios, 506, 507; displea- 
sure of Carthage at his acts, 509 ; 
Dionysios marries his daughter, 561 ; 
his relations to Thucydides, 596; 
Grote’s view of his speech at Gela, 
633; his speech in Timaios, 634-636 ; 
his dealings with the slave conspiracy, 
674; story of Timaios about, 711, 
712; with Pharnabazos in Asia, 727 ; 
date of his return, 728 ; his legendary 
daughter, 730-732. 

Hermokratés, father of Dionysios, 506. 

Herodotus, his sojourn at Thourioi, 12 ; 
his catalogue, 334; on the three 
forms of government, 646. 

Hésychia, omen of her name, 108. 

Hicks, E. L., on Attic inscriptions, 
625. 

Himera, allied with Syracuse, 27 ; lands 
ravaged by Lachés, 36; refuses Athe- 
nian alliance, 155; joins Gylippos, 
235; its help to Syracuse cut off by 
Sikels, 290, 292 ; vengeance of Han- 
nibal against, 473, 477; its two 
sieves compared, 478, 479; its five 
days’ siege, 480-489 ; its people re- 
moved to Messana, 485, 486; stormed 
by the Iberians, 488; destroyed by 
Hannibal, 488, 489; its last coinage, 
492; its fugitives join Hermokratés, 
493: 

Himilk6n, son of Baaljaton, his offering 
at Eryx, 735. 

Himilk6n, son of Hanndn, colleague of 
Hannibal, 514; his human sacrifice, 


524; intercepts Greek stores by sea, 
531; his use of bribes, 533, 551; 
winters at Akragas, 538; his de- 
signs on Gela, 547; his march 
thither, 562-564; sends Apollon to 
Tyre, 563; his treaty with Diony- 
sios, 579-585; his coinage, 586, 587; 
leaves Sicily, 587. 

Holm, A,, his History, 1 ; his position as 
a historian, 595; on Diodéros and 
Plutarch, 607-613; on the speech of 
Hermokratés at Gela, 631; on the 
first Athenian encampment, 654, 
655; on the fortification of Te- 
menités, 656, 658; on the «vidos, 
665; on the fortification of the 
cliff, 670; on the wall of Gylip- 
pos, 678, 679; on the last Athe- 
nian encampment, 687 ; on the Athe- 
nian retreat, 701; on messages to 
the Sikels, 706 ; on the surrender of 
Démosthenés, 708 ; on Dioklés, 725, 
726; on the return of Hermokratés, 
728; on the siege of Akragas, 7209 ; 
on that of Gela, 732. 

Holzapfel, L., 609. 

Homer, his catalogue, 334. 

Horsemen, Athenian, 214, 216. 

Horsemen, Syracusan, revolt against 
Dionysios, 574; therevolt put down, 
576, 5773; settle at Altna, 578. 

Hybla, Galeatic, its relations to Syra- 
cuse, 27; unsuccessful Athenian at- 
tack on, 159, 161 ; ravage of its lands, 


205. 

Hykkara, taking of, 156; sale of the 
captives, 157, 271; birthplace of 
Lais, 651. 


I. 


Tasos, taking of, 420. 

Iberians, enter NSelinous, 466; their 
presence at Athens, 639-641; their 
camp before Akragas, 729. 

Tetai, taken by Gylippos, 240. 

Imbros, Athenian settlers in, 335. 

Inessa, Syracusan garrison at, 27, 35; 
Athenian defeat before, 35; ravage 
of its lands, 205; Syracusan horse- 
men at, 578. 

Inscriptions, lack of, 1. 

Tron hands, 41, 343, 697. 

Islanders, their faithfulness to Athens, 


387. 

Islands, policy of Athens towards, 191. 

Isokratés, on the three forms of govern- 
ment, 645, 646. 

Italiots, accept Peace of Gela, 64; their 
relations to Athens, 134; tendency 
to union amongst, 138; send help to 
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Gela, 566 ; their share in the battle, 
567, 568, 733; they forsake Diony- 
sios, 574. 

Italy, meaning of the name, 135; 
nature of Greek influence in, 413. 


J. 


Jowett, B., his view of secondary Greek 
writers, 598, 711; on the Segestan 
alliance, 644; on Euryalos, 662; on 
the xv«Xos, 663, 664; on the wall of 
Gylippos, 680; on the last Athenian 
encampment, 686. 

Justin, his version of the Leontine 
embassy, 73; his compilation, 615. 


K. 


Kakyparis, river, its position and cha- 
racter, 379, 705, 706, 707; guarded 
y Syracusans, 380; crossed by Ni- 
kias, 382; not crossed by Démo- 
sthenes, 704. 

Kallias, proposer of the Rhegine and 
Leontine treaties, 23, 617; others of 
the name, 617. 

Kallikratés, his single combat with 
Lamachos, 223. 

Kallikratidas, compared with Hermo- 
kratés, 50. 

Kallirhoé, legendary daughter of Her- 
mokratés, 730-732. 

Kallistratos, commander of Pea 
horse, 205 ; escapes from the Assina- 
ros, 399; his death, 400. 

Kamarina, allied with Leontinoi, 26; 
attempted betrayal to Syracuse, 41 ; 
truce with Gela, 46, 47; allied with 
Athens, 76; refuses Athenian alli- 
ance, 153; gives first help to Syra- 
cuse, 164, 170; relations to Syracuse, 
183-194; neutrality, 194; final help 
to Syracuse, 290; flight from, 572; 
tributary to Carthage, 580. 

Kapxndwy, confounded with Kadxndwv, 
616. 

Katané, its position in 427, 27; re- 
fuses Athenian alliance, 147 ; accepts 
it, 151, 152; Syracuse seen from, 162 ; 
agents of Nikias in, 163 ; Syracusans 
march to, 164; the Athenians come 
back to, 165; the camp burned by 
Syracusans, 180; Athenians come 
back to, 195; supply of provisions 
from stopped, 324; aim of Athenian 
retreat, 365, 306, 702, 703; war con- 
tinued at, 414. 

Kaulonia, Athenian timber burned at, 
289. 
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Kephallénia, its relation to Athens, 


339- 
Kephalos, father of Lysias, 12. 
Kephalos, lawgiver at Syracuse, 723. 
Kleandridas, his banishment and settle- 
ment at Thourioi, 13, 14, 202. 
kAnpovxia distinguished from drockia, 
ET; 335- 
Knidos revolts from Athens, 422. 
Kon6én, watches the Corinthian fleet, 


304. 

Kérber, W., on Philistos, 599. 

Korkyra, relations of Themistoklés to, 
9; importance of its position, 19 ; its 
war with Corinth, 19, 50; its rela- 
tions to Epidamnos, 20; to Corinth, 
ib.; its application to Athens, ib. ; 
its alliance with Athens, 21, 61 7, 624; 7 
meeting of Athenian fleet at, 130; 
its zeal against Corinth, 336; form 
of the name, 625. 

Krastos, alleged birth-place of Lais, 
652. 

Krotén refuses passage to Athenians, 
306. 

KvKAos, position and meaning of, 215, 
662-667; Syracusan attack on, 225, 
226. 

Kyme taken by Samnites, 78. 

Kynosséma, battle of, 427. 

Kyréné, Peloponnesians at, 319 ; sends 
help to Syracuse, 7b. 

Kythéra, contingent from, 336. 

Kyzikos, battle of, 428. 


L. 


Labdalon, fortification of, 273; taken 
by Gylippos, 256 ; position of, 661. 

La Bedda di Licari, 653. 

Lachés, his command in Sicily, 29; his 
campaign against Himera, 36, 37; 
defeated at Peripolion, 37 ; mention 
of in Aristophanés, ib. 

Lais, taken at Hykkara, 157; various 
accounts of, 650-653; her Sikan 
origin, 650-652; her alleged mother 
and daughter, 652, 653; modern 
legend of, 653. 

Lakedaimonios, son of Kimén, 617, 625. 

Lamachos, appointed general, 93 ; his 
plan of campaign, 144; his position 
and character, 145, 146; references 
to him in Aristophanés, 145 ; his plan 
at last carried out, 207; his last 
battle and death, 221-224 ; its effects, 
224. 

Latomia. See Stone-quarries. 

Leake, W. M., on Syracusan Topo 
graphy, 2; on Temenités, 656, 657. 
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Lémnos, Athenian settlers in, 335. 

Leén, Athenian landing.place, 
position of, 659, 660. 

Leontines in Syracuse, Athenian pro- 
clamation to, 148, 630; their pos- 
sible correspondence ath Nikias, 700, 
vol. 

Leontinoi, its treaty with Athens and 
inscription, 7, 21-23, 617; its rela- 
tion to other events, 22; war with 
Syracuse, 25-27 ; embassy to Athens, 
28, 630 ; disputes at in 423, 68; ab- 
sorption by Syracuse, 69, 70; its 
partial restoration, 70, 71; war with 
Syracuse, 71; effects of its treatment, 

2; alleged fresh appeal to Athens, 
73; appeal to Athens in 415, 89, 
98, 642, 643; its case towards Syra- 
cuse, 99 ; its later relation to Syra- 
cuse, 557; exiles settled there, 7b. ; 
body-guard of Dionysios voted there, 
558; exiles from Gela and Kamarina 
at, 578 ; its independence guaranteed 
by Carthage, 582; names of its en- 
voys, 626. 

Leukas, gathering of ships at, 233; its 
help to Syracuse, 233, 339. 

Leukimmé, date of the battle, 620, 
623. 

Lichas, objects to treaty with Tissa- 
phernés, 423; his own treaty, 424; 
his advice to Milesians and death, 
425. 

Lilybaion, notice of the spring, 455. 

Lincoln, Abraham, his practical dic- 
tatorship, 555. 

Lipara laid waste by Athenians, 30, 


210 ; 


37° 

Lokroi, allied with Syracuse, 26; 
Athenian attempts on, 34, 35; re- 
fuses Peace of Gela, 64; its relations 
to Messana, 72, 73; wars with its 
colonies, 73; joins Athens, 75, 77; 
its treatment of the first Athenian 
fleet, 137; Gylippos at, 234. 

Lupus, B., 680; on the march to the 
dxpatov émas, 704. 

Lykophron, on the torch-race at Nea- 
polis, 621. 

Lysias, his relation to Italy, Sicily, 
and Athens, 12, 13; Sicilian facts 
preserved by him, 604. 

Lysimeleia, mole along, 329. 


M. 


Machanat, coins bearing the 
587. 

Magon, House of, 448. 

Mamaledi. See Erineos. 


name, 
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Mantineia, its contingent to the Athe- 
nian army, 132, 337. 

Marryatt, Captain, quoted, 282. 

Mazara taken by Hannibal, 460. 

Mazaros, border stream of Segesta and 
Selinous, 81. 

Median war, its results, 185, 189. 

Megara, Old, its eee serve with 
Athens, 132, 133, 336. 


Megara (Sicilian), strengthened, 175 ; 
Athenian action at, 204. 

Mélos, Athenian siege of, 36. 

Menandros, Athenian general, 275 ; 


eager for action, 296; shares in at- 
tack on Epipolai, 309 ; commands in 
the Great Harbour, 328. 

Menés accuses Akragantine generals, 
529. 

Me service, spread of, 455. 

Messana, its shifting politics, 31 ; joins 
Athens, 32; importance of its alli- 
ance, 32, 33; revolts from Athens, 
40; naval warfare in the strait, 40, 
41; defeat of enterprise against 
Naxos, 42-44; defended against 
Athenians, 44, 45; its relations to 
Lokroi, 72, 73; Lokrians driven out, 
773; importance of its position, 143 ; 
refuses Athenian alliance, 147; vain 
Athenian attempt on, 179, 180; not 
mentioned in the last stage, 338; its 
independence guaranteed by Car- 
thage,-582. 

Messenians of Naupaktos, serve for 
Athens, 336. 

Metapontion, its contingent to Athens, 
305. 

Méthymna contributes ships, 131. 

Metén opposes Sicilian expedition, 107. 

Meyer, G., on Thucydides, 590. 

Milétos revolts against Athens, 419, 
420; Tissaphernés’ castle at, 424. 

Military assembly, 403, 528, 558. 

Mittord, W., his views on Dionysios, 

Monasterello. See Akraian Cliff. 

Monroe doctrine, 52. 

Moon, eclipse of, 324, 696, 721. 

Morgantina sold by Syracuse to Kama- 
rina, 63. 

Motya, Hannibal leaves ships at, 456; 
warfare of Hermokratés against, 497 ; 
Pheenician inscription at, 735. 

Miillenhof on Euktémon, 16. 

Miiller-Striibing, H., on Thucydides, 
59°, 592. 

Mykaléssos, massacre at, 303. 

Mylai taken by Athenians, 31, 32. 

Myskon, Syracusan general, 431. 

Mytiléné, siege of, 6606. 
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Nais confounded with Lais, 651, 652. 

Naxos, its relations to Messana, 27 ; 
Messanian attempt on, 42-44 ; joins 
Athenian alliance, 147; Athenian 
station at, 180; its horsemen, 214. 

Neapolis (African), 319. 

Neapolis (Campanian), its relations to 
Athens, 14, 15; its growth, 79; 
torch-race at, 621. 

Neodamodeis, sent to Sicily, 279. 

Nephelokokkygia, 106. 

Nikias, appointed general, 93; raises 
question on expedition, 94; his 
speech, 94-96; his second speech 
and picture of Sicily, 98-103; his 
plan of campaign, 141, 142; cen- 
sured by Plutarch, 141; his relation 
to Lamachos, 161; his stratagem, 
162-165; lands in the Great Har- 
bour, 166; his respect for the Olym- 
pieion, 167, 174; his speech, 171; 
sails back to Katané, 175; asks for 
money and horsemen, 181 ; his sick- 
ness, 221; his sole command, 224; 
his character, 225; his defence of the 
round fort, ib., 226; his negotiations 
with Syracuse, 229; his false con- 
fidence, 230, 238, 241; sends ships 
to meet Gylippos, 235; gives no an- 
swer to Gylippos, 244; his defence 
of the wall, 248; his occupation of 
Plémmyrion, 248-251; sends to meet 
the Corinthian fleet, 252; number of 
his victories, 254; his letter, 264-273; 
his reasons for writing, 266 ; genuine- 
ness of the letter, 268; his description 
of the Athenians, 272; how judged 
at Athens, 274, 275; his employment 
of Sikels, 291; his defensive prepara- 
tions, 297; Thucydides’ estimate of, 
307, 406; compared with Byzantine 
Le6n, 307; refuses toretreat, 321-323; 
consents at last, 324; his prophets, 
325, 690-693; forbids retreat, 7b. ; 
his speech before the last battle, 343 ; 
his appeal to the allies, 344; to demo- 
cratic sentiment, 346 ; forgets burial 
truce, 356; deceived by Hermokratés’ 
message, 360; his correspondence in 
Syracuse, ib.; his energy during the 
retreat, 370; his last speech, 371; his 
division in advance of Demosthenés, 
381; hears of surrender, 389 ; his pro- 
posals to Gylippos, 390; surrenders, 
395; his relations to Sparta, 396; 
his shield, 400, 406; debate on 
his fate, 405; his death, 406, 711- 
714; his alleged enemies at Athens, 
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613; his dealings with a party in 
Syracuse, 699-701; tale of his self- 
slaughter, 709, 711; his appeal to 
Gylippos, 709, 710; his earlier rela- 
tions to Syracuse, 715; his armour 
on the coins, 722. 

Nikolaos of Damascus, his account of 
the Corinthian colonies, 20. 
Nikolaos of Syracuse, his alleged speech 
in favour of the generals, 714, 715. 
Nissen, H., on Athenian parties, Io ; 
on the beginning of the Peloponne- 
sian war, 616-625 ; on dates in Dio- 
doros, 626. 

Nomenclature of metropolis and colo- 
nies, 53, 54. 

Noto, rivers near, 379. 

Numbers, effect of, 468. 


O. 


éyAoxparia, corruption of dypoxparia, 
647. 

Office and opposition, Greek analogies 
to, 115-117; quasi-official class, 123, 
124. 

Olympieion, register at, 150; Athenian 
camp near, 166; respect of Nikias 
for, ib.,1743 occupied by Syracusans, 
EAS daros 

Omens before Athenian invasion, 107, 
108. 

Oracles before Athenian invasion, 105, - 
106. 

Orneai, warfare at, gI. 

Orsi, Paolo, on the burial of the Athe- 
nians, 365. 


PR: 


Pean, eftect of in the night-battle, 315. 

Panormos, warfare of Hermokratés 
against, 498; its historic importance, 
498, 499; Pheenician inscriptions at, 
735- 

Tapateixicpa, meaning of, 677. 

Pausanias, his refiexions on Athenian 
invasion, 413; helps out Xenophon, 
597; on Lais, 641; on the first 
Athenian encampment, 656. 

Peisistratos, his body-guard, 558. 

TleAorovyno.akds méAepos, use of the 
phrase, 715. 

Peloponnesian alliance, its relations to 
Italy and Sicily, 23, 24. 

Periklés, his policy in the West, 9, 10; 
opposition to, 10; his policy towards 
Korkyra, 625 ; on democracy, 645. 

Peripolion, taking of, 34. 

Phaiax, his embassy to Sicily, 74-77. 
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Phalaris, question as to his bull, 537, 
608. 

Pharnabazos, helps the building of the 
Syracusan ships, 428; his dealings 
with Hermokratés, 432, 727, 728. 

Philippi, A., on Plutarch, 612. 

Philistos, reported by Diodéros and Plu- 
tarch, 1; pays the fine for Dionysios, 
542, 600; his relation to him, 543, 
544; his Sicilian History, 597, 599; 
confusions of Souidas about him, 600; 
his age, ib.; his relations to Diony- 
sios and his mother, 600, 601; the 
two parts of his History, 601-603; 
references of Cicero to, 601, 602; 
character of his writing, 603; read 
by Alexander, ib.; question of his 
dialect, 605; judgement of Dionysios 
of Halikarnassos on, 606; used by 
Diodéros and Plutarch, 610, 613; 
his substantial agreement with Thucy- 
dides, 613, 614; his account of the 
last battles, 693-699 ; records Démo- 
sthenes’ attempt at self-slaughter, 
709; his account of the death of the 
generals, 711, 712. 

Philochoros, on the prophetic art, 690, 
692. 

Pheenician inscriptions in Sicily, 735. 

Pheenician settlements in Sicily, their 
sradual subjection to Carthage, 491, 
581. 

Phékaiai, at Leontinoi, its position and 
occupation, 70, 71. 

Pindar, on the three forms of govern- 
ment, 646. 

Plague in the camp before Akragas, 
524; question of in 404, 587. 

Plato on the embassy of Gorgias, 629. 

Plémmyrion, occupied by Nikias, 249- 
252; tombs on, 250; the three forts, 
ib.; recovered by Gylippos, 283-285 ; 
spoil taken at, 286; burial of Athe- 
nians on, 364. 

Plutarch, his lives of Nikias and Alki- 
biadés, 1; his censure of Nikias, 141; 
his account of the death of Lama- 
chos, 223; his account of Gylippos, 
242; his use of Thucydides and 
Philistos, 602, 603, 613; thecries of 
German writers about him, 611; no 
important difference between him 
and Thucydides, 613-615 ; his story 
of Lakedaimonios, 625; on the de- 
signs of Alkibiadés, 638, 639 ; on the 


three forms of government, 647; on. 


Lais, 651, 652; on the circumvalla- 
tion of Syracuse, 663; on the coun- 
ter-wall, 672; on the wall of Gylip- 
pos, 681 ; on the Hérakleion, 688 ; on 
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the answers of the prophets, 690; on 
the knowledge of eclipses, 692; on 
the battles in the Great Harbour, 
695-699; on the surrender of the 
generals, 709; on their death, 711- 
714; on the treatment of the pri- 
soners, 718. 

Polemarchos, brother of Lysias, 13. 

Polemén on Artas, 684. 

Polichna, Syracusan fort at, 224; horse 
at, 251. 

moditela, Aristotle’s use of the word, 


ue): 

Pollichos, his action in the last battle, 
351- 

Pollis, 517. 

Polyainos, 225 ; his story of Gylippos, 
255; of the slave conspiracy, 673; 
of Nikias and Gylippos, 711. 

Polybios, his censure of ‘Timaios, 47, 
55; hisreferences to Sicilian history, 
606; on the speech of Hermokratés 
at Gela, 634-636; on democracy, 
647; on the eclipse of the moon, 
693. ; 

Polydéros, lawgiver at Syracuse, 723. 

Polykleitos, his metrical History, 604, 
605. 

Polykritos. See Polykleitos. 

Polystratos, exploits of his son at Ka- 
tané, 415. 

Polyxenos, marries Dionysios’ sister, 
561. 

Polyzélos, his olive-yard, 385. 

Portella del Fusco, fortified, 220; Athe- 
nian fortification on, 667. 

Potamis, Syracusan general, 431. 

Potidaia, its political position, 18, 19; 
date of its revolt, 618, 623. 

mpoatarns, force of the name, 116. 

Ywpds, use of the word, 685. 

Pylos, effect of its taking on Sicilian 
affairs, 38 ; recovery of, 434. 

Pythén, sails with Gylippos, 234; com- 
mands in the Great Harbour, 328. 

Pythodoros, sent to Sicily, 36, 37; ac- 
cepts the Peace of Gela,64; banished, 
65. 

R. 


Retreat of the Athenians, 362-400; 
burning of the ships, 363; first plan, 
365-367; choice of roads, 367 ; its 
grievances, 369 ; beginning and order 
of march, 372, 373; action of the 
horsemen and darters, 374; first 
night, 2b.; second night, 375; third 
night, 376; fourth night, 377; fifth 
night, 378; change to Helorine road, 
ib.; parting of the two divisions, 381 ; 
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passage of the Kakyparis, 382; sixth 
night, 383; surrender of Demo- 
sthenés’ division, 384-389; seventh 
night, 391; slaughter and captivity 
by the Assinaros, 393-400 ; its chro- 
nology, 720. 

Rhégion, its treaty with Athens and in- 
scription, 7, 21-23, 617; its relation 
to other events, 22; allied with 
Leontinoi, 26; importance of its 
position, 30; halt of Athenian fleet 
at, 137-139; reference to by Hermo- 
kratés, 187. 

Rhodes, its ships, 131 ; its slingers, 132, 
336. 

Rome, analogy with Leontinoi, 69; the 
patricians the better Romans, 7). ; 
possible effect of Athenian success on, 
413. 


8. 


Salaminian trireme, 154, 

Sale of territory, 63. 

Salinas, A., on Syracusan coins, 722. 

Schubring, J.,on Syracusan topography, 
2; on Temenités, 656, 657; on the 
KUKXos, 663; on the docks at Syra- 
cuse, 682, 683 ; on the xnA7, 689; on 
the siege of Akragas, 729; on that of 
Gela, 732. 

Sea-fight, character of in Greek war- 
fare, 352. 

Segesta, its treaty with Athens, 7; re- 
newed alliance, 33, 643, 644; its 
relations to Selinous, 33; disputes 
with Selinous, 81, 82; war, 82, 
83; relations to Carthage, 83; help 
refused at Carthage, 84; appeal to 
Athens, 85, 89, 90, 641; Athenian 
embassy to, 90; its reception, 91-93 ; 
help voted at Athens, 93; trick 
played on Athenian envoys at, 139, 
140; acquires the territory of Hyk- 
kara, 156; visit of Nikias to, 157; 
its horsemen, 214; renewed dis- 
putes with Selinous, 445; asks help 
of Carthage and offers submission, 
446; submission to Carthage, 450; 
victory over Selinuntines, 453 ; sub- 
ject to Carthage, 582. 

Selinous, its disputes and war with 
Segesta, 81-83 ; helped by Syracuse, 
83; its wealth, IoI ; its succours to 
Syracuse, 164, 170; sends help to Gyl- 
ippos, 236; its succours to Syracuse, 
cut off by Sikels, 291, 292 ; Ephesian 
citizenship voted to its citizens, 433 ; 
renewed disputes with Segesta, 445 ; 
Carthaginian party at, 451; its war 
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with Segesta, 453 ; asks help of Syra- 
cuse, ib., 460; its prosperity, 457; 
the great temple still unfinished, 457, 
458; the agora, 459; neglect of its 
defences, ib.; beginning of the siege, 
460, 461; ten days’ fighting, 461- 
467; first Sikeliot city taken by bar- 
barians, 467 ; slaughter and plunder, 
468-470 ; fugitives received at Akra- 
gas, 470; refugees return as subjects 
of Carthage, 472; temples not de- 
stroyed by Hannibal, 473-476; forti- 
fied by Hermokratés, 495, 497 ; sub- 
ject to Carthage, 580. 

Shields used to hold coin, 389. 

Shophetim at Eryx, 582, 735- 

Sicily, its increased connexion with 
affairs of Old Greece, 2, 81; how 
affected by the Athenian invasion, 
4-6; compared with America, 52-54 ; 
its attractions to Athens, 88 ; pictures 
of by Alkibiadés and Nikias, 96, 97, 
99-103; list of its cities, 100; its horse- 
men and heavy-armed, Io1; its small 
warlike experience, 102; conditions 
of warfare in, 103; becomes centre of 
Greek warfare, 260; its state in the 
winter of 414, 261-262 ; its increased 
connexion with Old Greece, 412}; its 
expected contributions to the Pelo- 
ponnesian fleet, 626-628 ; no alliance 
with Peloponnésos till 414, 627. 

Siefert, O., on the siege of Akragas, 
720. 

Siemon, O., on Plutarch, 612. 

Sikanos, his name, 208; his fruitless 
mission to Akragas, 317 ; commands 
in the Great Harbour, 328; fails to 
burn the Athenian ships, 330. 

Sikans, join Hannibal, 477; subject to 
Carthage, 580. 

Sikelia in Attica, 106. 

Sikeliot fleet, in the Agzean, 417 ; 
honours paid to its seamen, 428, 
433; its rebuilding, 433; its return, 
434, 483; reaches Himera, 483, 484. 

Sikels, allied with Athens, 34; help 
Naxos against Messana, 42-44; action 
of Phaiax among, 76, 77 ; Syracusan 
dealings with, 139; Athenian deal- 
ings with, 143; give help to Athens, 
227; to Gylippos, 236; cut off the 
Selinuntines and Peloponnesians, 291; 
join Hannibal, 478; guaranty of their 
independence, 582. 

Sikyonians, follow Corinth by com- 
pulsion, 280. 

Siris, claims of Athens on, 8; new 
settlement of, 14. 

Skytala, 265. 
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Sokratés opposes Sicilian expedition, 
107. 

Soldiers, professional and citizen, 359. 

Sophoklés, son of Séstratidés, his mission 
to Sicily, 38; accepts Peace of Gela, 
64; banished, 65. 

Sosistratos, alleged leader of slave con- 
spiracy, 674. 

Souidas, his confusions about Philistos, 
6oI. 

Sources, use of, 591. 

Sparta, her relations to Athens, 86, 
182; Syracusan embassy to, 181; 
votes and sends help to Syracuse, 
201, 279; openly renews war with 
Athens, 300, 301 ; her medism, 418. 

Stanley, A. P., on Labdalon, 661. 

Stephen, King, 231. 

Stephen of Byzantium, his references to 
Philistos, 601. 

Stésimbrotos, quoted by Plutarch, 625. 

Stilbidés, prophet, 325, 690-692. 

Stone-quarries, imprisonment of Athe- 
nians in, 408; of Syracusans in Pei- 
Taieus, 404. 

Stones, use of as missiles, 697. 

OTpaTnyos avTokparwp, nature of the 
office, 552, 555- 

oTpardéredov, use of the word, 678, 688. 

Sybaris, its relation to Thourioi, Io, 11. 

Sybota, battle of, 21; its date, 618- 
623; inscription bearing on, 619. 

Syka, point on Epipolai, 215; meaning 
and position of, 662. 

Syracuse, Syracusans, preparations of 
c. B.C. 439, 6; relations to Corinth 
and Sparta, 24; war with Lecntinoi, 
25-27; allies on each side, 26; first 
warfare with Athens, 31; attempt 
on Messana, 39 ; first sea-fight with 
Athens, 41; Sikel subjects of, tor, 
139; news of the Athenian fleet, 
114; debate in the assembly, 115- 
130; powers of the presiding gene- 
rals, 129; Athenian ships in the 
Great Harbour, 148-150; confidence 
at, 150; horsemen at Katané, 161; 
Athenian party in, 163; exiles from, 
ib.; march to Katané, 175; first 
Athenian camp before, 166, 167; 
first battle and defeat, 168-173; 
ill-discipline of the heavy-armed, 170; 
action of the horse, 173; number 
of generals lessened, 177; fortifica- 
tion of Temenités, 178, 656-659; em- 
bassies to Peloponnésos, 181 ; relations 
to Sparta, 182 ; embassy to Kamarina, 
183-194; action on Epipolai, 211- 
219; first counter-wall, 216, 667- 
671 ; second counter-wall, 220, 671; 
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despondency at, 228; negotiations 
for surrender, 229, 238; coming 
of Gylippos, 240, 241; bad array of 
heavy-armed, 243; opinion of Gyl- 
ippos, 245; third counter-wall, 248- 
256, 674-681; docks, 249, 283, 682, 
683; cavalry at Polichna, 251; 
defeat on the hill, 253; victory, 
254; sea-fight off Plémmyrion, 282— 
284; the docks, 283; devices and 
skirmishes, 287; embassies to Pelo- 
ponnésos, 288; destruction of Athe- 
nian treasure-fleet, 7b.; improval of 
naval tactics, 293, 294; battles and 
victory by sea, 295-299; coming of 
the second expedition, 306; saved 
by the Thespians, 313 ; trophies 
after defeat of Démosthenés, 316 ; 
embassies in Sicily, 317 ; attacks on 
the besiegers by land and sea, 326- 
330; deliverance to be followed by 
vengeance, 232; great position of, 
331, 333: list of herallies, 338, 339; 
the assembly after the victory, 403 ; 
treatment of prisoners, 407-411 ; 
help sent to Old Greece, 415; good 
conduct in the Agean, 420, 428, 
433; help given to Milesians, 425; 
imprisoned at Peiraieus, 434; its 
position after Athenian war, 438, 
439; democratic changes under Dio- 
klés, 441, 722-727; peace with 
Naxos and Katané, 464; feeling 
towards Hermokratés, 494; rela- 
tions towards Carthage, 495; en- 
try and death of Hermokratés, 504, 
505; negotiations with Carthage, 
509; takes the lead in the de- 
fence of Akragas, 515; help sent 
and victory, 525, 526; belief in the 
treason of the generals, 539; restora- 
tion of the exiles, 546; reaction 
against Dionysios, 555 ; state of things 
under the tyranny, 560-562; revolt 
of the horsemen, 564, 565; return of 
Dionysios, 567-568; subjection to 
Dionysios guaranteed by Carthage, 
583; alleged conspiracy of slaves, 
673; coinage after the Athenian de- 
feat, 722, 723. 


i 


Tainaron, gathering of Peloponnesian 
ships at, 280. 

Taras, its relations to Thourioi, 14; 
friendly to Syracuse, 120, 136; Gy- 
lippos at, 235. 

Tellaro, river, not the Assinaros, 706. 

Tellias, Syracusan general, 229. 
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Temenités, fortification of, 178, 657, 
658; position of, 656, 668; its extent 
southward, 658. 

Termini. See Therma. 

Thapsos, Thucydides’ description of, 
211; Athenian station at, 211. 

Themistoklés, his relations to the West, 
8, 9; names of his daughters, 8; his 
mother, 9; his appeal to the Jonians, 
190. 

Theon, his account of Philistos, 601-603. 

Therma, foundation of, 510; the site, 
511; Pheenician colony, 511; becomes 
Greek and preserves traditions of Hi- 
mera, 512; subject to Carthage, 580. 

Théron, destruction of his tomb, 523. 

Thespians, set sail, 280; reach Sicily, 
28g; their action in the night battle, 


313. 

Thirlwall, C., his History, 1; on the 
xndA7, 690. 

Thourioi, its foundation, 9, 10; char- 
acter of the settlement, 11 ; its revo- 
lutions, 11-14; its founder Apollén, 
12; settlers at, 12-14; its relations 
to Taras, 14; its reception of the 
first Athenian fleet, 136; negotiations 
of Gylippos with, 234; its contingent 
to Athens, 305; turns against 
Athens, 421; its fleet in Asia, 1ib., 
427) 435- 

Thracian mercenaries, come too late, 
302; massacre at Mykaléssos, 303. 
Thrasylos, Athenian general, 433, 434. 
Thucydides, his History, 1-5 ; composi- 
tion of his speeches, 54, 553; his pro- 
bable relations to Hermokratés, 55, 
56, 631-633 ; his Sicilian books, 80 ; 
his use of the article, 205; his local 
knowledge of Syracuse, 222, 590, 5953 
his relation to the letter of Nikas, 
268; effects of his work, 334; his 
catalogue, ib.; his reflexions on 
Athenian defeat, 370; his judgement 
on the Athenian invasion, 412; his 
comments on Spartans and Syracu- 
sans, 426; modern attacks on, 589- 
596, 597; order of writing his His- 
tory, 592-595; probable time of his 
visit to Syracuse, 596 ; judgement of 
Dionysios of Halikarnassos on him, 
599, 600; use of his writings by later 
writers, 602-614; his relation to 
Philistos, 604; general agreement of 
the two, 610, 613-615; his account 


INDEX, 


of the death of the generals, 711; his 
ways of speaking of the war, 715 ; 
his account of the treatment of the 
prisoners, 716-719. 

Thukydideische Frage, 589-597- 

Timaios, his account of the congress at 
Gela, 47, 55, 56, 634-636; of Her- 
mokratés, 48 ; of Philistos, 603; of 
Gel6n’s treaty, 608; of the death of 
the generals, 711, 712. 

Timandra, whether taken at Hykkara, 
158; alleged mother of Lais, 652, 653. 

Tisias, his alleged embassy to Athens, 
630. 

Tissaphernés, his treaty with Sparta, 
419; his various intrigues and enmity 
to Hermokratés, 421, 422, 426, 429 ; 
his castle at Milétos, 424; castle 
taken by the Milesians, 1). 

Trégilos, bay, 210. 

Truces, varieties of, 59. 

Tycha, its relation to Temenités, 178. 

Tydeus, his presence at Katané, 415. 

Tyre, the Geloan Apollén sent to, 563. 

Tzetzés, J., on Timaios and Philistos, 
603 ; on Diotimos, 621. 


Ve 


Venera, Saint, confounded with Venus, 
408. 

Vengeance, open expression of, 332,348. 

Volquardsen, C. A., on Diodéros, 607, 
608, 

Ww. 

Wall-building, 214 et seqq. 

Wall of Gylippos, vainly attacked by 
Demosthenés, 309; its forts in the 
night-battle, 311, 312. 

Watchword, effect of in the night-battle, 


315. 

Water-pipes cut, 218. 

Wilamowitz- Méllendorff on Thucy- 
dides, 591. 

William of Malmesbury, his treatment 
of materials, 611. 

Writing, increased use of, 264-266. 


Xe 
Xenophon, 1; his ’A@nvaiwy TloActeia, 16; 
authority for the war in Asia, 597; 
on Hermokratés in Asia, 727, 728. 
fvAXoYos, 130, 184. 
Z. 
Zakynthos, its relation to Athens, 336. 


END OF VOL, III. 
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